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Shortly after the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, it 
was deemed expedient to institute an Inquiry into the Administration 
of Justice and Police under the system which had been established 
throughout the Company’s Territories in India, with a view to the 
introduction into that system of such modifications and improvements 
as might appear desirable. 

For this and other purposes, the Court of Directors appointed a 
Special Committee of their own body; and that Committee resolved 
not only to avail itself of such information as might be collected 
from the Company’s Records, but to call upon certain Gentlemen 
who had filled Judicial Stations in India, and who were then in 
England, to state the result of their individual observation and 
experience upon the subject. 

A series of Queries were accordingly circulated among those 
Gentlemen, which, together with their Replies thereto, will be found 
in the following pages. 




ANSWERS TO COURT’S QUERIES, 


J. RAWLINS, ESQ. 


To Mr. Daltneida. 

Sir, 

I enclose you my answers to the following questions of the Select 
Coitunittee, for Judicial, Political, and Revenue, which accompanied your 
letters to me of the 13th and 23d October, and am 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Immble Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN RAWLINS. 

late ot Bengal Civil Establishment. 

Richmond, Surrey, 

6 th November, ISIS. 



Question ]$^. 

• 

What is your opinioq of the fitness, the efficiency, and the general effects Court's Queries, 
of the system of Judicial Administration established in Bengal, and the ^ 

provinces depending on it ? J- HawUns, Esq. 

Question 2d. 

Do you conceive that any system of ancient Hindoo histitution could now, 
cither in whole or in part, be with advantage substituted for the sy.stem, or any 
part of llie system, introduced by the British Government ? 

Question 3d. 

Can you state any particulars of the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Bengal, particularly the system of village 
courts, and deci'^ion by punchayet f 

Question ^th. 

If the system introduced by the British Government is, in your opinion, lo 
be preferred, do you conceive it to be susceptible of any incliorations that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, would render the access of the native.s 
to justice more easy, would simplify the proceedings, and abridge the expense 
of suitors; and, in general, what, in your opinion, are the best means of 
remedying any existing defects in the system ? 

Question bUi. 

What do you take to be the chief advantages and disadvantages of the 
Britisli judicial system ? 

Question 6th. 

If you are of opinion that the system shwld be continued in whole, or in 
its chief parts, could the expense of it hf;,diininished, either by reducing the 
number of courts, or the scale of establishments, (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for those courts ? 

* Question 7th. 

Considering the system proi^iectivdy, what do you conceive its progre^iye 
operaUon likuy to be, upon the state and opinions of the people ? 

CB] 
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Answen to Court's 
Queries. 


,1. Rawlins, Esq. 


Question Sth. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, confide more in the uprightness of Euro¬ 
pean Judges, than in Judges appointed from their own people? 

Question 9th. 

Are you of opinion that the natives may, in respect to integrity and diligence, 
be entrusted with the administration of justice, and how far; or more particu¬ 
larly, can any branch of the administration of justice be trusted exclusively to 
the natives, or will it be necessary that in any part of the judicial system al¬ 
lotted to their execution they should be superintended by Europeans? 

Question lOtA. 

Are you acquainted with the general average scale of population witliin the 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court ? 

Question lltA. 

What is your judgment concerning the system of police established by the 
British Government? Can it be rendered more perfect and elBcient? or do yon 
think that it would be practicable and expedient, to resort to any of the modes 
practis^ by the native Governments for maintaining the peace and order of the 
country. 

Question \2th. 

Can you state what tlie limits and superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 

, Question \3th. 

Have the courts of Adawlut at any time recommended to parties in a cause 
to withdraw the suit, and submit to the decision of the pun^ayet; or has the 
punchayet at any time, or on any occasion, been recognized by the courts of 
Adawlut or the English Government ? 


Answers to Questions put hy the Special Committee for Judicial, Political. 

and Revenue. 


Previous to commencing such observations as I have to submit to the 
Committee, on the points noticed in the questions 1 am desired to consider, 
I must beg leave to premise, that as I have now been absent from Bengal 
somewhat more than five years, my answers may not, probably, be so ap¬ 
plicable to the present state of the judicial system in that country, as they 
might have been at the time, or soon after the time 1 left it. Twelve years 
have elapsed since I olBcialed as a district Judge ; but as, during the re¬ 
maining period of my stay in India, 1 acted as a Judge of a provincial court, 
the efiects of the system in the districts may still have been within the 
reach of my observation. 


.^^Rsicer to the first Question. 

I am of opinion, that the present system of judicial administration is, upon 
the whole, with reference to the nature of our controul over the subj^ts 
under the British Government in India, neither unfi^, nor in a considerable 
degree inefficient. 

Anstoer to the second Question. 

I am not aware that any system of ancient Hindoo institution could be 
adopted wiA ailvanlage, any further than is authorized by the Reirulationa 
existing when I left Bengal. ** 


Anstoer to the tfurd Question. 

I do riot recollect, in the parts of the Company's territories with which I 
was best Mquainted, any subsisting remains of ancient Hindoo institutions, 
of the nature of those alluded to m the question. 

Anstoet' to the fourth Question. 

The system introduced by the British Government is in 
tainly to be preferred. By ^e Regulations existing whien I leffSengai the 
j -j *^^sters were the European Otficere au- 

.!»« .ere .Ittched to the ceurte, both .t 
* inferior 
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inferior towns dependent on them, natives of a more respectable description Answers to Court's 

(denominated, I think, Aumeens), to whom references were made by the , Que ries._^ 

Judges, and who were, if my recollection does not fail me, authorized, even j. Rawirns, Esq 
in the first instance, to hear and decide civil suits of a limited description, 
sending a monthly report, and 1 believe their proceedings, to the Judges, to 
whom also an appeal lay against their decisions. Add to this, by the Regu¬ 
lations ev^ry encouragement was held out to the native snitoi's to have re¬ 
course to punchayet or arbitration. 1 am not aware of any institutions, 
better adapted than those abovemenlioned to accelerate the decision of causes. 

With respect to rendering the access of the Natives to justice more easy, 

I am not aware that there exists any necessity for such a precaution ; and I 
must beg leave to offer it as my opinion, that it would be by far a more bene¬ 
ficial measure, to discover some mode of counteracting the spirit of litigation 
so prevalent among them. 

No mode of simplifying the proceedings occurs to me, excepting the Judges 
and Registers being exempted from recording their proceedings in such causes 
as they may be allowetl finally to decide on; but as I believe all cases arc now 
eventually appealable from the district to the provincial courts, this regulation 
would be improper, and perhaps it might, in other respects also, be objection¬ 
able. I do not apprehend that the expense to which suitors are subjected is 
burlhensome, if a judgment may be formed from the great number of causes 
annually instituted, and the frivolous and litigious nature of not a few of them. 

Very few means of remedying the defects of the existing system occur to 
me. Defects it no doubt has, partly arising from the circumstances attend¬ 
ing a Government consisting of a few individuals over an immense popula¬ 
tion of various characters and religions. The operations of the system will, 
of course, be more or less efficient, according to the different characters or 
(qualifications of the individuals entrusted with the duty of carrying it into 
execution ; though, in no country with which I am acquainted, are there a 
greater number of public servants more worthy of confidence. 

I should not, however, offer it as my humble opinion, that the defects in 
the system consist in too great a degree of power being entrusted to the 
Company’s judicial servants, but rather, on the contrary, that the Regula¬ 
tions, by rendering almost every cause appealable, serve to increase the spirit 
of litigation, and to diminish the estimation in which it may be desirable that 
the authority of the district Judges, as the representatives of Govcrninenl, 
should be held. By the earlier Regulations of the Bengal Government, no 
causes for a less consideration than one thousand rupees were appealable from 
the district Judges, and now, I believe, every cause is liable to be appealed 
I would not recommend that the former staudanl should be resorted to, but I 
conceive that the decisions of the district Judges might be final, to a cerfa'-t 
amount. 

Answer to the fifth Question. 

The chief advantages of the judicial system appear to me to be, that >l 
jjecures the administration of justice in the hands of European gentlemen, mc-i 
of character, and, in general, of due qualifications for the jierforrnance oi 
the duties entrusted to them ; that by the establishment of a regular chain of 
appellant jurisdictions (first, in the district Judges, to whom all causes 
decided by the native Aumeens and the Registers are ajipealablc; secondly, 
in the provincial courts, which are open to appeals, not only from the decisicjiis 
*oT the Judges and Registers, but even from those, I believe, of the native 
Aumeens; thirdly, in the Smlder Dewanny Adawlut, which is opento appeals 
from the judicial courts) any great degree of injustice is, 1 apprehend, as 
much counteracted as circumstances will admit. Under the present judicial 
system, the jurisdiction of the district courts fe not confineJ to the natives, 
but etetends, in certiun cases, to the European Collectors of the revenue, and 
the European public officers employed in the district, oyer whom, of course, 
as well as over the district Judges tiieinselves, the provincial courfe and the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut exercise a superior jurisdiction. So it will appear, 
that by the R^ulations a remedy is afibraed against every species of improper 
conduct: and I must offer it as my opinion, that as far as my experience* 

Went, these judicious provisions were productive of many good effects. \ 



Answen to Court’s To tliese proviHious for securing the due administration of the judicial 
V Queriw. ^ functions must be added the no less imjmrtant advantage arising from Ae 
J. Rawlittf, E»q. Regulations, according to which justice is administered, being form^ with 
’ due reference to the cliaracter and customs of the natives, and enjoining an 
adherence, in most cases, to their religious and civil laws, for the prowunding 
of which there are both Hindoo and Mahomedan law-officere attached to each 
civil court. » 

The above observations have a reference principally to tlie civil part of the 
jiiilicial system. With respect to the system, as it relates to the administra- 
liou of criminal justice, the advant^es attending it are, I conceive, by no 
means inferior. The courte of circuit, superintended by a Company's .servant 
uided by the advice and opinion of a Mahomedan law otScer, with occasional 
references, in particular cases, to the expounders of the Hindoo law, and con- 
troulcd by the superior authority of the court of Nizamut Adawlut, are as well 
adapted to the administration of justice to persons of the description amcrialilc 
to their authority, as can, I conceive, be devised. While it is thought necessary to 
continue the Mahomedan law as the standard of decision (and 1 know not, 
independent of the policy of such continuance, which is too obvious, I appre¬ 
hend, to require being supported by argument, if under the modifications it 
occasionally experiences it can be deemed in any considerable degree ob- 
jwitionable), the above mode of administering it is, 1 think, much preferable 
to that which prevailed previous to the establishment of the courts of circuit. 

In addition to the above advantages I would notice one, which, though it 
is not strictly Ilf a judicial nature, is perhaps of greater importance: I mean 
t4ic control over the native population, which is the consequence of the ap¬ 
pointment of a Judge and Magistrate in each district. 

The principal disadvantage, which is not so much in the system itself as ia 
its application, appears to me to be, that some of the district jurisdictions 
are too extensive. This observation I should apply both to the jurisdiction of 
the Judges, and to those of the Magistrates, but more emphatically, to the 
latter. 

Answer to the sixth Question. 

I am by no means of opinion, that the number of courts could, with any 
propriety or advantage, be diminished, or that the scale of the establishment 
or allowances to the officers, either European or native, could be curtailed. 
It must be too obvious to the Committee to need any attempt to demonstrate 
it, that of all public officers, those entrusted with the administmtion of justice 
should be best secured from temptation by liberal stipends. 

Answer to the seventh Question. 

As to the progressive effect of the judicial system upon the state and opi¬ 
nions of the people 1 have to observe, that while it continues well adminis¬ 
tered if will probably give greater security to property, and, if the police be 
efficient, must add to personal safety. As our system is more liberal, both in 
its principles and administration, than that to which the people were accustomed 
unaer the native government, it has had, I apprehend, and will continue to 
have, the effect of exciting in them sentiments somewhat more independent,^ 
than those which they before possessed. 

Answer to the eighth Question. 

In answer to this question, I have not the least hesitation in giving it as my 
decided opinion, that not only the natives would confide more in the upright¬ 
ness of European Judges than in Judges appointed from their own {leople, but 
tliat, in general, they actually do give the preference to the administration of 
justice by Europeans 

Answer to the nmth Question. 

1 am not of opinion, that it would be safe or desirable to entrust exclusively 
any branch of the administration of justice to natives. I conceive that the 
existing regulations, as above intimated from my recollection, have carried 
this principle at least as far as it ought to be carried, and that, in all cases of 
the natives exercising any part of me judicial system, they ^ould be superin¬ 
tended by Europeans. 


Answer 
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Answer to (he tenth Question. 

1 have no knovrledge that I can depend upouj respecting the point stated in 
, this question. 


Answer to the eleventh Quesiwn. 


Answers to Court's 
Questions. 


J. Rawlins, Eiq. 


I cannot offer it as my opinion, that the system of police, as establisheil 
Vfhen I jiras in Bengal, was so efficient as was desirable; though no doubt it 
might be so, in a greater or less decree, according to the activity of the indi- 
vidAal superintendent. There existed of old, in theCoinpany’s territories in Ben¬ 
gal, a practice of making the Zemindars responsible for property stolen within 
their estates, in the event of their not apprehending the robbers. This 
practice existed in particular in the Sbahabau district till the completion of 
the decennial, afterwards the permanent settlement, or the establishment of 
the present police system, by which the controul of the village watchman was 
taken from the landholders. I have always considered the re-establisliment 
of that practice as the best calculated to give eiKcieucy to the police; and ex¬ 
perience of the effect of it, when it did exist, justiiicd the inference in the Sha- 
nabad district. 


To eftect this, the village watchmen might be put more under the controul 
of the Zemindars than they are ; but neither they, nor the Zemindars, should 
be released from the controul of the Magistrates and police Darogahs, within 
whose jurisdictions they resided, and such regulations should be framed as 
might be best calculated to obviate oppression. When acting as Magistrate 
of Shahabad, I had an opportunity of making some propositions on this sub¬ 
ject, but without effect. In the event of its being deemed improper to subjoct 
each individual to this responsibility, it might be less open to objection to 
render the Zemindars of a pergunnah collectively responsible. The grounds 
on which the expediency of some such arrangement is, in my opinion, esta¬ 
blished, are the great influence of the Zemindars within the limits of their 
own estates, the knowledge they have of the habits and character of persons 
living*on them, and the advantages thus possessed by them for the appr<5- 
hcnsion of robbers. 


Answer to the tweljlh Question. 

I can only answer this question by reference to Renners map of Hehar, iu 
which the limits of the Shahahad district, when I superintondeci it, are accu¬ 
rately laid down. Some additions were made to it when I left it. It. ex¬ 
tended, when under my superintendence, from the river Soanee to the Carram- 
iiassa, and from the banks of the Ganges to the moiiiitains of Kotas. 

Answer to the supjikmcntary Question. 

1 have informed the Committee, that arbitration, commonly called puii- 
chayet, is recognized by the judicial Regulations. Due encouragement is 
given to suitors to submit their causes to tliis species of decision, which as it 
IS guarded by more tbnns than arbitrations independent of the court, is iu 
general, I believe, to be preferred. That courts of justice have recommended 
parties in a cause to withdraw their suit and submit it to private arbitration, I 
liave no doubt, and decisions so made are allowed due weight by the courts. 


(Signed) JOHN RAWLINS, 

late Judge of the Bchar Provincial Court. 

Richmond, 6th November 1813. 


JOHN MELVILL, ESQ. 


Gentlemen, 

. The following are answers to the queries transmitted to me 
by your Secretary, on the 23d mtimo; 


[C] 


Queries ^ 



Queries. , Answers.^ 

Aniwen to Court’* 1. What is your opinion of the fit- 1. There are peculiarities in the cha- 
^ Queriei. ^ ncBs, the efiiciency, and tlie general racter of the inhabitants of Beng^al^ _ 
r'h Ml ‘11 effects of the system of judicial admi- andotherrclativecircumstances, which 
johnmiviiie, established in Bengal, and in iny opinion renders a great part of 

the provinces depending on it ? the judicial system unsuitable; and it 

is palpably inetlicicnt, as it* imposes 
the performsince of an extent of duties by European officers, for the execiriion, 
of which a proportionable number of qualified agents cannot possibly be pro¬ 
cured ; and, indeed, the state of the business in the several courts seems of it¬ 
self to prove it, particularly when it is recollected, the courts arc loaded with 
arrears, notwillistariding the repulsive measure of a distressing weight of ex- 
])ease has been )uirposely made to attend the institution and prosecution of 
suits. 

The Regulations established by the Marquis Comwalli.s may be said to 
contain but a small part of the code of laws required for the judicial adminis¬ 
tration in Bengal, indeed, properly speaking, they are to be considered as a 
kind of ground work upon which to proceed, leaving to unremitting care and 
vigilant attention to disco\er, in the course of their administration, their fitness 
or otherwise, during their progressive action, in all their relations and conse- 
«]iu;nee-i, in order tliat sncIi niodilieations and additions might be instituted as 
might be found necessary. 

'I’he great pressuni of the routine of current business on the several authori¬ 
ties in India, witli other l auses, appears to have hitherto prevented the follow¬ 
ing up of ueeessar) iini'iiovements; and the great object, a code of laws 
adapter! to existing eireuiiistanees, and to the character of the inhabitants, is 
still wanting. In any attempt, however, to attain this object, 1 am of opinion 
the same principle must be piirsned, and such alterations and additional iiisli- 
liitioiis made, as a series of previous judicious observations may render expe¬ 
dient. 


Anumg the general effects of the present system, it is unnecessary to emi- 
nicrate sneli as must result from oscillatory ilecisions or from general ineffi¬ 
ciency, as tiieaceiiniulating disorder, consequent on judicial concerns not being 
duly udinistereil, must be apparent. I shall, therefore, merely observe, tiiat 
from tlie tVe(|uency ol administering oaths, the crime of perjury is increasin''’ 
bey om! all bomuls; that the .spirit of litigation is ine.xpressibly great, and tlio 
beneiieial iniluence of kindred and caste, particularly in its tendency to en¬ 
courage the amicable adjustment of disputes and dilferenecs, is nearly de¬ 
stroyed. U is to be apprehended, loo, tluit from the authority given to 
fiirmers and otliers to distrain property, and from inability to afford the heavy 
espensc and great loss of time required to follow up suits through the different 
stages in a griwlaliou of eovirts, tlie rights of t he h»wer orders, particularly the 
cultivators of the soil, are suHi'ring most serious iiijury. 

The arbitrary eouduct, however, of the higher ranks in the commission of 
nets of violence, is happily cheeked, and the people certainly look to the 
judiciali)owers (Iji- protection; and there is a persuasion generally enlcrtaiuc^ 
tliat laiuleil proprirty is perlcctly secure, a fact strongly evinced in the eager¬ 
ness sliewu by crowds of people attending as purchasers, when small parcels 
of laud arc to be disposed of at public sales. 


'fhe cultivation of the country has been greatly increased. The fact itself 
will never be disputed; but other causes besides tljo judicial system may be* 
as.sigucd, and with truth it maybe alleged, that the general policy of the 
Government opens a tret and e.xtendeil market for all kinds of productions 
Aiul, besides, at the period of the first introduction of the system Ben'-al had 
not Its natural extent of population. Years of scarcity had rctWdc<f its rc- 
eovemig the licavy loss m inhabitants which it sustained by a severe fiunine • 
on a sneccssiou, therefore, of favourable seasons, an increase of iiihabitants 
and consequently ot cultivation, would necessarily follow. 


.w. uai uu 3^0 . ,uive lo no uie ciiiet rue great advantaffo of the svs- 

• P*; <bsa.lvaiitagcs of the tern aiipears to me, tlmt it makes 

iBritish judicial system known to the people, that instead of 

/ , . . . , .... I «M‘rieious mandates of arhitrarv 

power, such principles arc established for the security of (heir iiersons and 


property. 
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property, as clearly manifests the intention of the Govra-nment that justice Amwer* to Courf. 
should be equally administered. Queries. 

. The great^t disadvantages are its inefficiency and tendency to produce Melville, 
unnecessary litigation. Esq. 

Prom improvident change in the system of police, and by having too 
much ofjoiinutia imposed upon them, tlie Judges and Magistrates are incapa¬ 
citated for the due performance of tlie great and more material objects of their 
duty. 

From the circumstance of the natural authorities not being empowered to 
effect, by the decision ofPunchayet, an adapted adjustment of triHing difier- 
ences and complaints, from the revival of institutions not adapted to the present 
state of society, and from the ill-suited system of a succession of stages of 
appeal, rendered still more so by contradictory decisions, the natural conten¬ 
tious propensity in the inhabitants is encouraged and increased into a spirit of 
boundless litigiousness. 

Although the preamble to the judicial Rcgulation.s, most wisely in my 
opinion, qualifies the enforcement of the rules of the Koran and Shaster to such 
rules only as had invariably prevailed (a qualification that will give great 
room for correction of unsuitable parts), yet it appears to me that lu the ad¬ 
ministration of the [iresent system, the full and proper use of this most mate¬ 
rial modification is not made, and from this circumstance much unnccessaiy 
litigation is created ; for though twelve hundred years ago certain rules might 
not have occasioned much inconvenience in the deserts of Arabia, yet the 
reviving of them, as part of a judicial system, in the provinces of Bengal,’in a 
different state of society, may be productive of mischievous cHccts. The 
rules of the Koran respecting wills, tor examjile, impose restrictions so many 
and so great, that they operate totally to prevent the making of wills ; in con¬ 
sequence of which and other causes, the death of a Mahoniedau possessed of 
any property seldom happens, without producing one or more suits, and in 
most instances such an event will almost necessarily produce this efiect. I 
could slate other eases ; but the bare ineiition of this circumstance is sufficient 
to evince liie necessity of examining, how far the existing laws force tlie people 
into this ie\erish state of distracted litigation. 


Whetlicr we contemplate the character of the inhabitants, the great load of 
expense it entails, the waste of time it creates, the state of the judicial ap¬ 
pointments, or the eilcct which coiiHicling decisions on tlie same case have on 
the sentiments ot the natives, (for they speak disrespectfully of thus ajqiarently 
confounding right and wrong), the fabric of a gradation of coin ls of appeal is, 
ill my opinion, an improper part of (he present system ; particularly as the. 
end It had in view may, perhaps, be attained by other inodes, not siiliject to 
the same pernicious coiisequeiicc.s. 


3. Do you conceive that any system 
of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in¬ 
troduced by the British Government ? 

Can you state any^ particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, 
particularly the system of village 
courts and decision by puiichayet ? 

Have the courts of Adawliit at any 
time recommended the parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit and submit 
it to the decision of the puiichayet ; 
or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
on any occaision, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut or the Pnglish 
Government?/ 


3. It is a long time sinco I first 
adopted the opinion, wliich 1 still en- 
Icrlaiii, that the ancient and approved 
custom of decision bypimchayct iniglit 
with great advantage he revived, and 
substituted for a part of the system 
both in civil and criminal causes ; anil 
also that the services of those persons 
who would naturally form the assem¬ 
blies for deciding by puiichayet might 
he so made use of, as greatly to ili- 
niiiiish the labour of the regular courts, 
by being employeil, in many cases, to 
ascertain various facts material to tinal 
decision, In the laws and rcgiilatioiiM, 
however, of the judicial udministi'a- 
tioii, decision by punchayet is not ac- 
kiiowBBdgcd or even noticed ; the 
courts ot Adawlut could not therefore 
legally recommend to parties bi a 
cause to withdraw the suit, and wub- 

'mit 



- ~ ‘ WMi it to decisipn by punchayet On occasion, however, of certain accusa* 

Querie». ^ tions, partaking of the nature of dehunation or scandal, or of circuinstancw 
Jolm' Melvill, niilitatinj? against the rules of the caste, cl^s, or society, to which the accused 
£«q. or stigmatized may belong, such assemblies are still held, in order to make 
inquiry into the grounds of the accusation, thereby to ascertoin whether tl»e 
accused ought or ought not to be continued a member of their society. The 
result of such decisions, although I believe it now seldom happens Jhey are 
given in writing, is known to, and acted upon, by the members of the caste or 
class. I have known other casc-s, where it appeared the parties had, by the 
persuasion of neighbours or kindred, verbally applied for an adjustment by 
punchayet. The party, however, against whom the decision had gone, know¬ 
ing its want of legality, had on the first moment of discontent or ill humour 
revived the contest, and brought the original case before an established court. 
These decisions by punchayet being thus unsaiictioned by public authority, 
are so little in general use that they may be considered as nearly exploded. 

4. Would the natives, inyouropi- 4. I am ofopinion, the natives would 

nion, con tide more in the uprightness confide more in the uprightness of Eu- 
of European Judges, than in Judges ropean Judges than in Judgesappoint- 
appoiuted from their own people ? erf from their own people. I thinK they 

have a high opinion of the integrity of 
the European character, and that when instances of partial dereliction of duty 
occur, the sentiment does not alter, and they generally attribute them to the 
pernicious advice or inHuence of some intriguing native. But what, in my 
mind, seems most to militate against this prevailing favourable opinion, are 
the contradictory decisions of causes tried in appeal. 

5. Are you of opinion, that the 6. That there are natives of inte- 

natives may, in respect to integrity grity is not to be doubted; but I think 
and diligence, be trusted with the ad- the combination of integrity and great 
ministration of justice, and liow far? apjilication to business in the same 
or more particularly, can any branch person, is not a frequent occurrence, 
of the administration of justice be Indeed, 1 have an impression that in¬ 
trusted exclusively to the natives ; or tegrity and habits of indolence are 
will it be necessary that, in any part a more general combination. The 
of a judicial system allotted to their branch of the administration of justice 
execution, they .should be superin- which, in my opinion, ought to be 
tended by Europeans ? tnistiid to the natives, will be noticed 

in a .siibseijiient paragraph. 

6. Are. you aciiuainted with the 6. The ditlcrcnl zillahs or specified 

general average scale of population jurisdictions of the several judicial 
within the splicrc of one ziliah or courts are, from particular circum- 
judicial court? stances, unequal in po[)ulation. I 

have not any estimated account, and 
I speak conjecturally, when 1 mention the average scale to be nearly the 
number of a million. I have an impression that, excluding the five cities, the 
amount ot the land revenue of each ziliah will pretty correctly determine its 
population, by reckoning one inhabitant for eacli rupee of revenue. 

7. ^u you state what the limits and 7. I have not any memorandum on 

superficial contents were of the dis- the subject, or even a map of the zil- 
tricl in which you acted. lali Jessore, in which I acted : I can¬ 

not, therefore, with the most distant 

pretension to accuracy, state the limits ; but 1 should think it exceeds a space 
ot eighty square miles, which I suppose to be nearly the average of the zil¬ 
lahs in general. 

W'8. What is your judgment concern- 8. The police in Bengal is in a very 
ing the system of police established by bad state, and the present system is, 
the,British Government ? Can it be in my opinion, deheient and vvrong. 
reiulered more perfect and etlicicnt, or The crimes of theft and robbery are 
do you think it would be practicable still a profession, from which the un- 
and expedient to resort to any ot the happy followers seek a support; and 
modes practised by the native Govern- it wilt so continue, until the errors or 
ments, tor maintaining the peace and acts which gave rise to the prevalence 
ordetjOt the country ? of those crimes have been correctetl. 

! 1 was with the British army when it 

conquered 
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conquered the territory of Cutlack ; and though a country bordering-on Answers to Court’*, 
our own provinces, I found that, comparatively speaking, those crimes did not y Queries. 
Qxist; and I ascertained the cause to be a police establishment of public ,1 

otlicers, called Kandytes and Pikes, a kind of watchmen or guards, who had 
grants of lands for their maintenance, and became responsible for thefts and ' 
robberies ; and as the Bengal Government, on my representation, readily con¬ 
firmed thoee grants and establishments, the police in tltat district continues in 
excellent order. I have reason to thihk such establishments formerly pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal, but that the lands were resumed, and the incumbents and 
their families, in order to obtain support, forced to relin(]|^uish the profession of 
watchmen for that of thieves and robbers, and which their descendants at pre¬ 
sent follow. The remedy is easily found. Let the system now establislicd in 
Cuttack be completely introduced into Bengal, and, in my opinion, the de.sire(l 
object of an efficient police will soon be attained. 

9. If the .system introduced by the 9. It may be collected, from tlur 

British Government is, in your opi- preceding remarks, that some iinmc- 
nion, to be preferred, do yon conceive diate reform is by me conceived to be 
it to be susceptible of any anieliora- absolutely necessary, and that, in my 
tions that would accelerate'the decision opinion, the judicial system will be 
of causes, would render the access of rendered more efficient and better 
tlie natives to justice more easy, would adapted to existing circumstances, if, 
simplify the jirocccdings and abridge after a careful inspection oftheRegu- 
fhe expense,of suitoi-s ; and, in gene- lations, a fit modification is inailc in 
ral, what, in your opinion, arc the those parts that are unsuitable to tlie 
best means of remedying any existing present state of society, and which 
di’fects in 'the system ? create unnecessary and ruinous litiga¬ 

tion. That I particularly recommend 

recourse being had to the ancient usage of decision by punchayet, and that 
all complaints, civil or criminal, of a trivial nature, be on every adapted 
occasion referred to such decision for final adjustment; and that I also recom¬ 
mend, that a police establishment of Kandytesand Pikes, such as is established 
ill Cuttack, be as soon as may be practicable introduced generally into Bengal. 

That I am fixed in opinion, the mode of procedure, by appeal from the deci¬ 
sion of one court to that of another, is a most unsuitable part of tho'’cxis(ing 
system, anil productive of most' pernicious effects ; and mat it is not attended 
with any advantage that would not be better attained by a different mode. 

For example : in all cases that come before any of the courts as original suits, 
in which the amount at issue exceeds the amount for which such court can 
give a final decision, such court should not, in such case, pass a decree, but 
after fully hearing and trying the cause, should detail its opinion in a docu¬ 
ment in the English language, and then transmit the whole record of the trial 
to the particular court that possesses the power of giiing a decision, and 
which court should, after full consideration, pass the final decree. I'he manner 
of trial here recommended for civil suits, is the mode now pursued in criminal 
trials, for such crimes as incur the penalty of death; and it would be a measure 
productive of a further very great saving of expcnce and labour, if a corres¬ 
ponding mode was adopted (viz. the record of the trial completed by the 
Magistrate) respecting criminal trials, in cases where the Judges of Circuit can 
pass sentence. 

10. If you are opinion, that this 10. Independent of such saviitg, in 
system should be continued in whole point of expcnce, as might result from 
or in its chief parts, could the expence adopting the alterations I have sug- 

* of it be diminished, either by reducing gested, 1 am not aware of any other 
the number of courts or the scale of reduction that can expetliently bo 
establishment (particularly in native made, 
servants and their allowances) for 
these courts ? 

11. Considering the system pros- 11. Wlien, by tlie adoption of the 

pcctively, what do you conceive its most congenial mode of (uljusting 
progressive operation likely to be their tribal disputes and difierenccs, 
upon the state and opinions of the and other requisite measures, the pro- 
people ? pensity to litigation, to which, trorn 

an irritable nature and great weakness 
[D] ^ of 



Answers to Court's of iniiulj thc natives arc subject, shall be moilerated and allayed, and^when^ 
, Qu erie». ^ an adapted police shall have been introduced, the increasing impression ot 
Jonn Mewn, Esq. confidence in the security of their persons and property will have me of 
giving to the people confirmed habits ot industry and sentiments ot incle- 
pendence. 

Having now completed the answers to tlie queries you have do§e me Ae 
honor of submitting to my consideration, I beg to assure the Honourable 
('omrnittec, they are candid and sincere opinions founded on my experience 
and reflection. 


I have the honor to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) J.MELVILL. 

Crawley, 

IStli November 1S13. 


J. NEAVE, ESQ. 


Answi r. 

The present Judicial ReguIation.s 
apparently unite the Hindoo, Maho- 
medan, and British jurisprudence: 
they profess to stand on their own in¬ 
trinsic merits, to correct the evils of 
former systems, to aftbnl an easy and 
‘.pcctly redress to the lowest individuals, to protect them against the ollicers of 
taovermnent, whether financial, commercial, or judicial, and even against 
the acts of Government itself. After nearly twenty-three years of experience, 
tionbts have arisen whether these desirable objects have been obtained. 


(^iieslion Is^. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
the (dliciency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administra- 
tio'ii established in Bengal and the pro- 
•, inccs depending on it ? 


The sudden transition of the British power in Hindostan, from suppliant 
merchants at thc throne of the Mogul Emperors, to conquest and almost uni¬ 
versal sway, was, 1 presume, a matter of equal astonishment to ourselves and thc 
natives. The natural consequence of oiir uominion was the gradual extinction of 
thc oflicesolthe old Government, and subse<{uent decay of the respectable native 
families. Rapidly have they fallen. We bestow nothing; fbrlcannotestimatethe 
petty oflicc.-s held under us of suflicient importance to satisfy the present, orstimn- 
iatc thc hopes of the rising generation. Here then was a gratui link of the chain 
broken, which formed a bond of union between Government and its subjects. 
They reduced the decennial, or rather jierpetual settlement: gave the death¬ 
blow to all hopes of consequence that might still be left with the landed pro¬ 
prietors. This settlement entitled the Zemindars in fee simple to the lands 
they held, while the stipulated revenue was paid. By the usage of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, a Zemindary of large extent, on the demise of thc incum¬ 
bent, devolved entire to thc heirs, the relations receiving only a maintenance- 
from thc estate. But this custom, so congenial to original institutes, with a 
view to thc general improvement of the country, was abrogated by Regulation 
XI. of 1793, which fritters away the largest property to tlic smallest denomi¬ 
nation. We have, by this regulation, opposed the prejudices of the natives, 
lost a strong hold of combining their influeuce with ours, and perchance 
gained some proselytes to our system, the humble sharers of a divided • 
estate. I'o se|)amte still furtlier the connections of Government with its 
subjects, we have at various times attached the free lauds of different 
descriptions, and resumed those appropriated to the Canongoes, Pikes, 
Pausbauns, &c, thereby depriving ourselves of the services of those useful 
assistants in revenue and police operations. The bankers, merchants, and 
shopkeepers arc thc classes of })cople least affected by the Regulations. 
Having so far rcducal a part of our subjects from comparative consequence to 
insigmficauce, we otlbr them, in return, justice. Au European wjjl understand 
the value ol the word; but the natives thought something more was to be 
gained by the protlfcrcd boon than thc simple operation of redress. They 
rail^Cked their tamily traditions for claims on their neithboiu’s, and the courts 
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were instantly inundated with suits. This occurred when there was no insti- Answers to Court 
tution fee. The Government, however, for a time repressed litigation, by Queries, 
imposing fees; otherwise our new system would have been strangleil in Us 
birth; and for a time onljr, for some years afterwards, our courts were so 
choked with suits, that assistant Judges were called in to rc.lucc the number. 

This evil I understand still to exist. I fear, therefore, that the jiuiicial ud- 
" ministration has failed in (itiiess and efficiency, and that the general ellect 
“ of the system ” has been to produce a litigious race; and that our dominion 
offering to the natives no fair object of ambition, they will gradually decline 
in character, and our population be marked for ignorance and its concomitanl. 
profligacy. 

Question 2d. Answ..r. 

Do you conceive that any system 1 do not. 1 think \vc must now 
of ancient Hindoo institution could rise or fall by onr own instit.nlion< 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
with advantage substituted for the 
system, or any part of the system, in- 
troduceil by the British Government ? 

Question 3d. Ansiccr. 

Can you state any particulars of If this que.stion be confined to Ben- 
the remain.s yet subsisting of ancient gal proper, I have to mention that. I 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Ben- never held anv judicial situation in 
g'al, particularly the system of village Bengal; neither have 1 the least re- 
courts and decision bypunchayet? collection of any " village courts'" in 

cithc.' the districts of 'Firhoot and 
Benares, over which 1 once presided. When second judge of the Patna court 
of ci c lit, the late Mr. Mathew Leslie and myself were ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment to investigate a custom which c.\i.<«lcd in Ramghur, iclati\e to the trial 
of witches. In the wildest part of the hills we discovered " village courts.” 

On the report of sorcery being practised, the principal people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood formed a deliberative assembly, tried, condemned to death, and 
enforced its sentence on those convicted of witchcraft; generally old women. 

The detail is curious; and so thought Lord Teign mouth, as he has recorded 
the result of our investigation in the Asiatic Researches. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, that Government strictly prohibitetl in future all such village 
courts. 

Question 4th. Answer. 

If this system, introduced by the The present system is too un- 
British Government, is in your opi- wieldy, and too much encumbereil 
niou to be preferred, do you conceive it with forms. The jealoirsy of Govern- 
to be susceptible of any ameliorations ment, in its delegated rule, trenches 
that would accelerate the dcci.siou of so decidedly on the executive power, 
causes, w ould render the access of that in the attempt to curb abuses, it 
ti e natives to justice more easy, involves itself in endless reference. I 
would simplify the proceedings and deprecate, however, the rage of law- 
abridge the expense of suitors; and, giving; and not having before me a 
in general, what, in your opinion, are judicial code, or a map of the pro- 
the best means of remedying any ex- vinccs, I cannot digest any plan wor- 
isting defects in the systemthy the attention of the llononrablc 

Committee, I can merely scatter my 
.thoughts at random; and if any be adopted, I shall, indeed, be flattered. Let 
the first object be to revise the Regulations, curtail all exuberances, and com¬ 
press the remaining matter in the smallest comprehensible compass. We have 
to recollect, that the Company’s servants are not a hotly of lawyers; and the 
selection for judicial situations will occasionally fall on those, who with the 
best intentions, are not cntlowod with superior intellects. The simpler then 
the detail, the better to meet all contingencies. In revising the Regulations, 

I would avoid the multiplication of oaths. The native ple^crs should not be 
called on biennially to swear they had been faithfufeto their trust: a bad man 
will not hesitale to swear, and a good one must be hurt by the suspii;ion an 
oath implies. 'Fo simplify the proceedings, and save expence to the suitors, 
let the plaint and answer ordy be filed ; the reply and rejoinder arc useless ns 

con'aijiii'g 
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Answers to Court's containing no new matter. Instead of a power of attorney, the seal of the 
Queries. ])leader to liis eonstituents* plaint or answer may be considered as a full veri- 
fication of his authority to aet. The judges may be enjoined to enter on the , 
j. eave, sq. such tlocumciits as substantiate the cause at issue. The natives 

are fond of loading the file with a mass of irrelevant papers. 

So far as my recollection serves, 1 think the severity ot the Mahoinedan 
criminal code has been happily tempereil by British lenity : But it strfltes me, 
that men of character and respectability are liable to be brought into court on 
trivial eharges. If this be still the case, the Magistrates may have a discre¬ 
tionary power to protect them from such attacks. The value we afli.x to an 
oath rc’inlcrs an aiibi easy of proof. The natives are cpiick in taking advantage 
ofour strict sense of morality. In my own practice 1 have been under the nc- 
cessily of ac(]uitting a prisoner, though mentally convinced of his guilt. No 
regulation can be offered on this head: much will ever depend on the discri¬ 
mination of the Judge of Circuit. Perchance the punishinents now inllicted 
for the crime of perjury may tend to stop the progress of the evil. 

Much more, doubtless, can be offered to remeily defects in the present sys¬ 
tem ; but I must beg leave to represent, that just now my chief resources 
have been found in my own memory and general impressions. It is ten years 
since I left Bengal, and in this time my mind has been more given to Euro- 
]ican than Indian ideas. 1 have wished to become a native in my native land. 

It may them appear somewhat assuming to oppose iny judgment to the talents 
anil ability which lirst dictated, after mature deliberation, the system imder 
discussion ; but that system, however fair in theory, had to submit to the test 
ofbxpcriencc. In my opinion it has partially failed; and with all becoming 
deference I would suggest, that the offices, now distinct, of Judge and Magi¬ 
strate, and Collector of Revenne, be again invested in one person. I fancy 1 
behold in this union a stronger tendency than now exists to energy, simplicity, 
and economy, and certainly more consonant to the practice of the native (io- 
verninents. Add to the elticicncy of this officer by an increase of power in 
judicial and revenue affairs, rescind Regulation XI of 1793, restore the Ka- 
nongoes, and hand over to them the quinquennial registers of landed pro¬ 
perty, and if it be still practicable, re-establisli the Pikes, Pansbaniis, &c. 
By these measures, and as befon; noticed, the simplification of the Regula¬ 
tions, the European character will rise in estimation, the natives will look up 
to one head in a district, who invested with a double authority, the spirit of 
litigation will subside, while no serious evils can be apprehendcil, there still 
evisting a Board of revenue. Courts of appeal and circuit, and a Snilder Dow- 
, anny and Nizamnt Adawlut. 

Question 5th. Answer. 

What do you take to be the chief In the precluding expositions this 
advantf^es and disadvantages of the question has been discussed. 

British judicial system ? 

Question 6th. Answer. 

Ifyonarcof opinion that tiiis sys- The chief purport of this question 
Icin should be continued, in whole or l\»is already been noticed. 1 am ig- 
in its chief parts, could the cxpen.se of norant as to the scale of the present 
it be diminished, cither by reducing establishment; and were I intornied, 
the number of courts or the scale of it would be a matter of infinite doubt 
establishment (particularly in native whether I could propose any reduc- 
servants and their allowances) for those tion. Reverting to climate and otlier 
courts ? considerations, 1 know of no labourers* 

more worthy of their hire, than tliose 
ill the vineyards of Hindoostau. As to the native servants, it would redound 
more to our credit to increase, instead of diminish their allowances. When 
I was in office, an annual letter was received, to learn wherein they could be 
reduced. I invariably answered, that the thing was impossible, consistent 
with propriety and humanity. To these sentiments ] adhere. 

Question Ifk. Answer. 

Considering the .system prospective- In the preceding expositions this 
ly, W'hat do you conceive its progres- question has been discussed, 
sure operation likely to be upon the 
state and opinions of the people ? 


Quesliott 
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Que«2{0K 8tA. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 

.confide more in the uprightness of 
European J udges, than in Judges ap¬ 
pointed frorh their own people ? 

, Question 9th. jinswer. 

Are you of opinion that the natives I am of opinion, that the natives, in 
may, in respect to integrity and dili- respect to integrity and diligence, may 
gence, be trusted witli the administra- be trusted with the administration of 
tion of justice, and how far, or^inore justice. Ally Ibraliam Khan is an in- 
particularly, can any branch of the stance in point: he was chief Judge of 
administrationof justice be trusted ex- the city of Benares, and deservedly 
clusively to the natives; or, will it be obtained a high reputation. There 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial were also two other Judges, Molovy 
system allotted to their execution, Omroola, and Mahomnied Nazir 
they should be superintended by Eu- Khan, of whom I have every reason 
ropeans ? to speak well during the time they 

came under my notice, as Assistant to 
the Resident at Benares. Still, I would not commit exclusively to the natives 
any branch of the administration of justice on a larg.‘ scale. 1 think we ought 
to keep the judicial branch to ourselves as a sacred deposit, to raise ourselves 
in the estimation of the natives. Let our judicial character counteract the evil 
impressions created by our tinancial system. On a small scale, 1 conceive it 
to be very immaterial whether the natives be, or not, superintended by Euro¬ 
peans. 

Question lOth. Ansicrr. 

Arc you acquainted with the general 1 am not. 
average scale of population, witliin the 
spheyre of one zillah or judicial court ? 

Question llt/i. Answer. 

What is your judgment concerning I have little' to offer on this impor- 
■ the system of police established by the taut subject. The chief part of my 
British Government ? Can it be ren- ofhcial life in India was spent at Be- 
dered more perfect and efficient; or nares, where, from head Assistant to 
do you think it would be practicable the Resident I became senior Judge 
and expedient to resort to any of the and Political Agent to the Governor- 
modes practised by the native govern- General. In my time, the Tehsildars 
incnts, for maintaining the peace and or native collectors, landholders, and 
order of the country ? | farmers, were answerable for the police 

I and robberies. This system was so 
efficient, that I was not called on by the recurrence of flagrant breaches of the 
peace to turn my mind to {mlice arrangements. It is, however, with deep re¬ 
gret, I loam the Benares police has been subverted to the Bengal system ; 
and while 1 lament the alteration, 1 am sorry to say I am not calculated, cither 
. by habit or reflection, to suggest any thing on this subject worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

Question \^th and last. Answer. 

Can you state what the limits and The limits of the Benares division 
superficial contents were of the district have been entirely altered since 1 was 
in which you acted i in office. A reference to Mr. Grant’s 

analysis will, I believe, afford the re¬ 
quired information. 

Having now completed my answers, it is necessary to mention, that 1 in no 
case allude either to the “ Ceded or Conouered Districts:” the first were 
scarcely arranged when 1 left India, and tiie latter had not been obtained. 
All I have further to notice is, that my opinions and suggestions will have been 
partially anticipated, in the discussions which have occurred on judicial 
matters; bift 1 cannot forego them, because they carry not the full snare of 
novelty : they are still mine by adoption and reflection. 

(Signed) J. NEAVfi. 

Binfield, IStli November 1813. 

[E] 


Answer; 
I think they would. 


Answer! to Court’s 
^ Qu eriei. 

J. Neuve, Kiq. 
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Answers to Court’s 
^ Queries. ^ 

A. Hamilton, £$q. 


A. HAMILTON, ESQ. 


My dear Sir, 


Haylcybury, I9th November, ISli?. 


When I had the pleasure of seeing you in Towif, you ex¬ 
pressed a wish that 1 would communicate to you my sentiments on the follow¬ 
ing question, viz. “ Whether the decision of suits in India might not be 
“ accelerated, and at the same time a considerable saving, in point of expense, 
be obtained, by reverting to the judicial institutions of the Hindoos ?” ] 
have to regret, that since my return here, an uninterrupted succession of neces¬ 
sary occuiiatioiis has so long prevented me from bestowing my attention on it. 
In writing to you. Sir, it wifi only be requi.site succinctly to advert to the many 
imjiortant considerations involved in this discussion : but something will be 
gained in perspicuity by reviewing them in their natural order. 

First, The inconveniences resulting from any material change of system. 
The evils resulting from the endless iluctuations of our policy in India, are 
universally acknowledged and deplored. It banishes ail contidcncc in the 
.stability of our iustitiitions from the minds of the natives, and, when compared 
with the unvarying tenor of their own, places the English character in an unfa¬ 
vourable light. On this head it were superfluous to enlarge. The innova¬ 
tions under consideration are recommended by two advantages, economy and 
exncditious decision: the tirst a prudential motive, the last an imperative duty. 
Delay may, at last, become equivalent to a denial of justice; and long before 
it shall have attained that point, alteration will lose the character of innovation, 
aiul as.sunie that of a nece.ssary remedy against still greater evils. When the 
necessity of adopting new measures is proved, the lirst inquiry to be agitated 
is, whether the evils complained of originate in the principles of the existing 
system, or are exclusively imputable to the defects of administrative regula¬ 
tions. 

The fundamental principle of liord Cornwallis's plan was the separation of 
the judicial from all other functions, the cstabli.shmeut of high salaries to those' 
who were entrusted with their discharge, and the severest penalties against all 
who were found guilty of any breach of duty. These are indisputably the 
surest means of attaining the hrst object of all good govcmment.s, the pure and 
incorrupt distribution of impartial justice. To whatever agents the judicial 
functions arc committed, the necessity of adhering to the system of liberal 
policy, then introduced, can never become a question. Two circumstances 
have contributed, in some degree, to defeat the humane intentions of that 
nobleman in Bengal. 1st. The extent allotted to the jurisdiction of each 
zillah court greatly exceeded the powers of the court itself to manage, even 
when first instituted ; but it might have been foreseen, that every year would 
detract fromits competency by an accumulation of undecided suits. The pro- 
gre.ssion may be stated thus:—The number of suits will increase with the 
increased probability of obtaining justice; when the delay arising from their 
accumulation will also operate to their increase, by holding out temporary 
possession and a long impunity, as incentives to the commission of injustice. 
This error was perfectly unconnectetl with the principles of Lord Cornwallis’s 
judicial system, and is solely imputable to that attachment to economy, of 
which he never lost sight. I may also add, that his Lordship was himself ' 
aware, that the jurisdictions were too extensive, and that he looked forward to * 
a period of greater financial prosperity, when the number of courts might ^ 
augmented, and the size of the zillahs reduced. Secondly, another error, which 
I humbly presume to think that his Lordship fell into, wgs in exonerating' the 
Zemindars from their functions as police otficers, and depriving them of the 
establishments of Peons, which enabled them to discharge those functions. 
Before the acquisition of the Oewanny, the Zemindars were made responsible 
for tlie peace of their respective districts. On granting the otficiad sunnud to 
each successive incumbent, a Muchulkah was required to the following purport: 

—" I hereby engage myself, by this written obligation, to discharge punctiially 
“ the duties of tlie station, neither delaying nor omitting the most trivial pre- 
“ teutions ; to conduct myself in a gracious manner towards the peasantry 

" and 
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“ and population; to be active in the expulsion of the turbulent; to eradicate Answers to Court's 
" every trace of robbers and highwaymen from the lands dependent on the Queries. 

“ zemmdarry." Again ;—’’ To' be so vigilant in the protection of the roads, '---' 

that travellers may go and come with confidence and security, and thefts ami t'-'q- 

J' robberies be entirely prevented : but if (which God avert!) the property of 
r*" any person should be plundered, after producing the culprit with the stolen 
“ goods,,the last shall be restored to its owner, and the first delivertxl over to 
" punishment, on failure of which 1 remain responsible for tlie damage sus- 
“ tained.” If, as 1 certainly think, the evils now complained of originate ex¬ 
clusively in the causes I have stated, I am authorized to conclude that they do 
not flow from any radical defect in his Lordship’s judicial system, but are solely 
imputable to causes within the reach of remedy, without deviating from its 
fundamental principles. 

III. An increase ofthc number of zillah courts will, 1 presume, be univcrsallv 
admitted, as the natural, obvious, and eflcctiial remedy for the evils at present 
existing. It does not operate simply from accelerating dispatch of business ; 
but the existence of such establishments in the neighbourhood, furnishes a 
strong check to the commission of injustice or the perpetration of violence. 1 
have it in my power to supply the hmst undoubted proof of the cflicacy of this 
measure, by stating the cttect it has already produced, in a country which, a 
few years ago, was a receptacle of robbers, and in which a military force was 
generally necessary to insure the collection of the revenues. It is taken from 
a letter written in February last, from the Jungle Mchals. This district, 

called the J ungle Mchals, was only formed in 1805, by a separation of the 
'* jungle estates of Bcerbhoom, Burdwan, and Midnapore. 1'hcse estates, pre- 
" viously to their being separated, were in a terrible state of anarchy, audit 
“ was with the greatest ditnculty that Government was able to collect their 

revenues. I’licy are now, however, in the highest state of order with regard 
“ to the police ; and as the inhabitants now place coniidence in our Govem- 
'• metjt, and enjoy their property in security, civilization rapidly extends its 

progress. Having now a sure prospect of reaping the fruits of their own 
" labour and industry, they are bringing vast tracts of land into cultivation, 

“ which were before thickly covered with a forest jungle.” Mr. Anderson, 
whose letter I have cibnl, is Register and Assistant-Collector in the district 
whose situation he describes. It only states the local advantages which might 
have been calculated upon a priori to result from the increase of the judicial 
establishment, and curtailing the extent of their jurisdiction. 1 shall not 
enlarge on this branch of my subject, conceiving that the expense alone deters 
Government from the adojition of the measure 1 recommend. 

IV. The expense resulting from increased judicial c.stablishmcnls. "IVliilst 
tlie British nation shall retain their territorial possessions in India, security of 
person and property, the benefits of a wise and beneficent government, are 
rights which the natives arc entitled to claim, in return for their allegiance and 
for the revenues we collect. I hold it, therefore, unnecessary to calculate, 
whetlier the amount of revenut's, so collected, be in a greater or less ratio to 
the judicial expenses than prevail in other countries : nor am 1 very desirous 
of seeing experiments instituted to try, with how small a portion of justice a 
nation may be governed. But this is certainly far from the intention of those 
who agitate these questions. It only remains, then, to examine whether, by 
jmbstituting native agency to a certain extent, expedition and economy might 
/not be united. 

• V. Of the judicial institutions of the Hindoos no traces are extant in the 
subah of Bengal. This 1 can aftirin, from an intimate personal knowledge of 
the districts of Dacca and Jessore, and my conviction is scarcely less strong 
with regard to the other districts of the Subah. The Hindoo laws arc contained 
in numerous compositions, of which the most celebrated exist at this day ; 
but for centuries they have been athniiiistered, in casies of property, through 
the medium of institutions unknown to the ifitidoolerfslators. In the peninsula 
of India, when the Mahomedan rule was neither so long nor so firmly fixed as 
in Upper Hindestan, many primitive institutions, and indeed the entire struc¬ 
ture of society, appear to have survived the shook. The intelligciit historian of 
Mysore represents each villi^e as a corporation, possessed of a joint stock, and 
governed oy its own municipal officers. He alludes, though witliout specify*- 

iiig 
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Answers to Court's ing its functions, to the punchayet, an institution which he coiisiders as, in 
Queri es. ^ some respects, analogous to an English jury. On the rther hand, the catholic 

-.. miosionary Fira Padrino, whose long residence in Travancore and whose. 

A. Ilatmlton, Esq. of the Tamul language renders his testimony important, entertains 

different views, and it will be recollected, that Travancore never was snbjectedv. 
to Mahomedan conquest. He states, that “ Copies of the laws are preserved 
" in all the temples and academies ; but they arc under the keeping of the 
“ Brahmins, and Besides them no one is suffered to read them.” He afterwards 
describes ai/institution which very much resembles the punchayet, as it actually 
exists in Bengal at this day; with this difference, that he makes it to consist 
of Brahmins only. ” Each member of it has a voice: it is called Yop. 

Their decision is considered infallible, and those who oppose it are expelled 
“ from the swiety. 'I'hcse yogas take cognizance of all disputes which arise 
“ in regard to betrothing, marriage settlements to daughters, and other things 
” of the like kind, as well as of all offences committed against religion or caste.” 

He then proceeds to state, that all civil and criminal affairs are determined only 
by the king and his sen ants. We find, then, that on the authority of a com¬ 
petent witiiess, that the jurisdiction of the yogas is confined to matters which 
relate to caste. The word Yoga signifies an union; panchayet means an 
assembly or congregation. In Bengal, periodical meetings of the individuals 
of each ca.stc take place under this designation. Brahmins preside and direct 
their delilieration, which relate exclusively to offenees against the rules pre¬ 
scribed to that caste, which arc punished by penance, fine, or in aggravated 
cases by expulsion. It can scarcely be doubted, that the punchayet ol Mysore 
isv analogous to the institution of the same name in Bengal, and that both have 
the same objex;ts and jurisdiction with that of the yogas in Travancore, which 
have no cognizance of civil or criminal affains. The sole difference probably 
is, that the decree of the yoga would be enforced by a Hindoo prince, whilst 
their authority would be rejected in a Mahomedan or English court. I hope 
I shall not appear inconsistent, if I here state iny conviction that, at the time 
of the Mahomedan invasion, Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order, 
riches, and population, than it has since attained. I cannot, then, consider the 
spirit of the Hindoo institutions as adverse to good government, by which alone 
these effects are produced : but they were adapted to a state of society which 
has long since eea.sed to exist, and into which no legal enactments can again 
breathe animation and efficacy. The legislators ot India wrote when that 
country was divided into an infinite number of small principalitic.s, each of 
them scarcely exceeding the limits of a modern zillah. The Sovereign presided 
in his own court, and was assisted in his judgment by Brahmins selected for 
their legal knowledge. That tiibc devoted themselves exclusively to their 
sacerdotal functions and to those occupations, in which learning was requisite: 
they enjoyed, and probably deserved, the esteem of the other classes, who felt 
their superiority in knowledge, and acknowledged their pre-eminence in birth. 
The interest which each petty prince naturally felt in the prosperity of his 
narrow dominion, the facility with which injustice might be discovered and 
detected, and gradations of rank sanctified by religious prejudices and main¬ 
tained by superior knowledge, furnislied the basis for those institutions under 
which India anciently flourished. But even the ruins have perished; and of all 
innovations, the greatest would be to revert to Hindoo institutions in the govern¬ 
ment of Hindostan. 1 may here remark, that neither the punchayet nor yoga, 
nor any analogous institution, is mention^ in any of the law books which haim 
been handed down to this day. All civil and cnminal affairs are supposeil, asV 
in Travancore, “ to be determined by the king or his servants.” It must not ^ 
be forgotten, also, that in reverting to Hindoo institutions, a large proportion * 
of the actual inhabitants of Bengal, consisting of Mahomedans, would be 
cxbluded from their benefits. It remains, dropping all speculations on the 
judicial system of the Hindoos, to consider Uie eligibility of another proposition. 
6th. The prjmviety of substituting native agency, to a certain extent, for 
European. This proposition comes recommended by an object dear to every 
benevolent mind, uiat it would furnish a respectable employment for learned 
and intelligent natives. But would it be conducive to the great end of all 
good government, the pure a^lministration of justice? I fear not. A pretty 
e:tten»ve observation of the sUte of society ftiroughout Europe, convinces me 
’4bat the natives of India are at least on a footing with Europeans in the prac¬ 
tice 
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lice of moral virtues; but their characteristic defects singularly disqualify them 
from discharging judicial functions in a satisfactory manner. These, indeed, 
may all be traced to the natural and infallible operation of despotism on flie 
• human mind. A want of self-esteem, a disregard for the reputation of proliitv, A. Hamilton, Esq. 

an admiration for that species of talent which enables dextrous criminals to 
^evaile detection, an over-weaning respect for power and riches, a propensity to 
set asidq general rules, and to discover in each case something which consti¬ 
tutes an exception, are amongst the qualities which 1 allude to. I beg it may 
not be imagined that I, in any degree, entertain the opinion that Bengal wsw 
misgoverned until the English obtained possession of it; the high state of 
prosperity in which they found it, would, to every impartial mind, sulliciently 
refute so gross a calumny. But the means of producing and maintaining that 
state we can neither possess nor use. Each provincial court, each village 
cutcherry, had its spies on the conduct of the jircsiding officer, which was 
regidarly reporteil to Government, and its decisions on his proceedings were 
as summary and as little liable to be called into question as his own, by those 
subject to his jurisdiction. The criminal jurisprudence of Bengal was admi¬ 
nistered by native ofticers till a recent period ; but the vigilant inspectation 
which previously watched its operation was discontinued, and the scenes of 
confusion and pillage, which evaded punishment, finally led to the establish¬ 
ment of a system more consonant with the maxims of those who now govern 
the country. I'hc mechanism of government, during the flourishingperioil of 
the Mogul empire, involved a system of check, through the medium of private 
agents, extending from the highest to alinostthe lowest office in the state. The 
condition of the country is a proof of its success ; but it was eflectcd throygh 
the medium of an instrument, which it was repugnant to our principles to have 
recourse to, and w hich we never could wield with eHcct: we must not there¬ 
fore imagine, that by clothing native officers with the same titles, and investiifg 
them with similar functions, we can ever produce a system equally efficient 
with that which existed under the Nazims of Bengal. Courts so constituted 
wouU possess all the disadvantages of the former, and would only want that 
which they excelled in, promptness and equity, eflbcts due solely to active 
sufieriutcndeiicc. 


7. 'I’hc probity of persons whose decisions affect the lives and fortunes of the 
natives, in a station.remote from the presidency, is exposed to strong temp¬ 
tations. It may be useful to enumerate the restraints which, in such a case, 
are likely to operate on the mind of a Company’s servant, and of a native Com¬ 
missioner. A detection in judicial corruption exposes the former to the loss 
of a large salary in posses.sion, he sees all his prospects in life vanish, the in¬ 
fluence of his family which procures him the nomination to the service, the 
sums expenderl in a liberal education for a particular destination, the many 
years he has spent in acquiring experierice and languages, now no longer avail¬ 
able, all are sacrificed. He has to begin the world again, but with a ruined 
character; and the eminence on which he once stood he can never hope to 
reg-ain. On the other hand, the salaiy of the native Commissioner is trifling. 
If the bribe is accepted, he trusts to his address to escape discovery; but 
should the worst happen, and he lose his office, the sum he has received is 
equivalent to many years purchase of his former salary. His family and friends 
are far from considering him in the light of a dep-aded person, and he resumes 
his former habits, without experiencing any other mortification than that of 
discovering that his address was unequal to the occasion. 

Might I presume to conjecture the mode in which these ideas would pro- 
• bably be realized, I conceive it must be by a jury consisting of Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, according to the tribe tof the defendant, whose deliberation 
should be guided by a Pundit or a Cauzy, dependent on the same circum¬ 
stance. 1 have no hesitation in affirming that unless one of the parties in a suit 
hope to influence either the Judge or the Jury, both would greatly prefer the 
decision of a Company’s servant. But«,.^{ter all, would decisions be acce¬ 
lerated by this institution P I conceive that, if an appeal is to lie from the deei- 
ssion, so far from being accelerated they would be greatly retarded; for Uic 
English Judge would then, instead of having to decide ou the merits of one 
case, be obliged to pronounce also on charges of corruption, true or false, pre¬ 
fer!^ against the subordinate jurisdiction. • 

[F] 9. Although 
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Answers to Court’s t)- Although 1 sun sat isfied that some ]icrniancnt increase of the judicial esta- 
Queries. blishinont, and c»)nsc<|uent reduction in the extent of Zillah jurisdiction, is 
•y'—^ called for, not as an object of beneficent policy but of strict justice and neces- 
A.HaniiltoD, Esq. j suggestions. 

1st. The iriachiiic of govcriunciit in India requires constant repair and un¬ 
ceasing vigilanec. Has the Bengal Government put the Court in possession 
of all the causes which have led to this extraordinarv accumulation df unde¬ 
cided suits ? May they not, in many cases, be traced to the indolence, infir¬ 
mity, or incapacity of the Judges, and has Government adopted the suitable 
measures? When Jjord Cornwallis separated the judicial functions from the 
revenue, he very naturally expected a great reduction in the number of unde¬ 
cided suits, the causes of ilisappointment in so natural an expectation should 
be very minutely invesigated. 

2d. The instructions to the Judges directed them to endeavour to prevail on 
the parties to submit their diUcrcnces to arbitrators chosen by themselves, and 
associated with an umpire named by the court. It would bo desirable to 
ascertain, whether sutlicient attention has been paid to this suggestion, which 
is the only unexceptionable method of employing natives in the administration 
of justice. 

3d. If the circumstances of the Comnauy be such as to exclude all idea of a 
permanent incrf*ase of the judicial (istanlishinent, 1 am not aware of any ob¬ 
jection that can be urged against the appointment of temporary commissions 
to thoise districts where the accuumlatiou of undecided suits has attained the 
greatest heighth. The per^ms so delegated should hold their sittings in a 
jiart of the district remoti! from the chief station, and all the suits pending be¬ 
tween inhabitants of the coulignous country might be transferred to their tri¬ 
bunal. ’remporary Bungalows are erected at a very trifling expense, and the 
commission woidd expire when the suits so transferred should be dispatched. 

4th. 1 am not sure that Lord Cornwallis was quite right in suppo-sing it 
indispensably necessary that judicial functions should be completely separated 
from f:very other; still less do I imagine that he wouhl have adhered to*it, 
under the present circumstances of the case. At present, whilst the Com- 
patiy’s servants in that line find it impossible to dispatch, in a satisfactory 
manner, the multifarious business which forces itself on their attention, those 
in the commercial and financial line are almost unemployed, though their sala¬ 
ries are considerable, their establishments numerous, and such as might be 
rendered (jflectivc for other purposes. I would strou«ly recommend, at least 
ns a temporary measure, that they be autliorizcd to decide oii causes under a 
certain amount, within a limited extent to be accurately defined, surrounding 
their respective residencies. This measure would, to my certain knowledge, 
have been considered as a great blessing by the inhabitants of that part of the 
country with which 1 am best acqiuunted, and 1 can discover no reason to 
doubt that it would prove generally beneficial. 

As a week must elapse before 1 shall again be able to attend to this subject, 
1 prefer transmitting you these hints, in their present rude state, to keeping 
them until 1 should have leisure to resume them. I beg, .Sir, you will accept 
the aissiirancc of my esteem, and believe me 

Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. HAMILTON. , 

To Charles Grant, Esq, &c. &c. 

Russell Square. 


W. DORIN, ESQ. 

The questions proposed by the Committee require much more information 
tliBii 1 am able to afford: And as it would appear, from some of them, that 
the Committee misapprehend the nature of the employment I held in Bengal, 
it is necessary to state that I never held any oflSce in the interior. I was at- 
tabbed to the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta, about six 

years. 
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years, at first as an Assistant, ainl afterwards as deputy Register; and was Answers to Court'* 
employed principally in pn!paring reports of causes iuliudged iu appeal before _ Queri es. ^ 
the court, and of trials decided by it on the criminal side. Afterwards I was w DonVi Esq 
employed as translator of the Regulations into the country languages, and for ’ ^ 

/i short time otiiciated as Register to the court. This 1 thouglit it necessary 
to state, in order that the Committee might know what were my means of 
information, and that 1 was merely conversant with the rccoi-ds anti corre¬ 
spondence of the court to which 1 was attached. 

As to the gtnieral fitness and eHiciency of the judicial system established in 
Bengal, 1 should not consider it, under good management, unerpial to the 
ends proposed by it. The Committee are aware of its generiil outline, vii. 
that the provinces arc div ided into /illahs or districts, eacli su))t‘riutended by 
a servant of the Company, as Judge and IMagistrate ; that there art* six jiro- 
vincial courts ofappeal and circuit, and one superior court f)f civil and criminal 
jurisdiction at Calcutta ; that a zillah Judge has jurisdiction over projierty to a 
certain amount, an appeal lying from his judgment to the provincial court; 
that the Register of his court is also a civil Judge in cases of a small amount, 
that is, within a certain spi'cilied value, which 1 do not at present recollect, 
appeals lying from him to the judge; and that there are also, at dilfia'cnt 
parts of the zillah, native Jiulges, denominated Moonsilfs, &c. regularly 
licensed and ajipoinled, v> ith jurisdiction incases of small amount, an appeal 
lying from their decisions to the zillali Judge ; that the Judge, in his capacity 
of Magistrate, is a criminal Judge iu small oircuces, assisted by his Register, 
and that, in more serious cases, he commits fm* trial before the court of circuit; 
that the provincial courts of appeal hear appeals from the court of the zillah 
Judge, and have jurisdiction, iu the first instance, in cases of property above a 
certain amount, (1 believe bOOf) rupees), and, in their criminal capacity, the 
Judges in their turn go the appointed circuits, and have the power of passing 
final sentence of punishment to a certain extent, transmitting the record of 
the trial, in heavier cases, for the final sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut; and 
thatihe sujjcrior court, above named, revises and passes final sentence on re¬ 
ferred trials, superintending, generally, the criminal courts, and, in its civil 
capacity, hears afipeals from the provincial courts, and supcrintends, gencrally, 
the lower courts of civil jurisdiction. 

In the course of my duties, as Reporter and as deputy Register to the supe¬ 
rior court, 1 had occasion to consider many of the decrees ami sentences passed 
by the civil and criminal courts. One great defect appears to me to have 
been, that men were not properly selected, that is, were taken too indiscrimi- 
uately for the judicial line of the service ; and another, that those who were 
properly selected, from natural capacity, or fitness for such dutie.s, hiul seldom 
thought of turning their minds to any jirevions study conuccteil with their 
profession, or rather had never found an opportunity of doing so. 'I’he 
Jud ges, besides, have had too much to do, as Magistrates, to allow of their 


civil courts being at all cilieient. Causes cannot bt; well decided by any man. 



they can. As their duties comprehend not only civil justice, but the criminal 
jurisdiction and the police of an extensive district, they are, many of them, not 
able to get through the business brought before them. And this is not to be 
■'^iidered at, when we consider the great extent of country comprehended iu a 
zil^i, under the superintendance of a single rnan. I am not able to static, 
* with any accuracy, the average size of the zillahs; but I have heard one 
zillah, in which I have occasionally bcciv, (lyin^ about seventy miles from 
Calcutta), computed at eighty square miles, witn 800,000 inhabitants : and 
this, I believe, is not so extensive as some of the others. 

It has been much the fashion, of late years, too, to neglect the civil I'ourts. 
Whether the zillahs were quiet or othemse, in respect to thieves and rohbi rs, 
came more immediately under the notice of the Government, tliaii whether 
questions of disput^ property were well or ill decided; and I believe it was 
once given out officially, that the Government would estimate the merits of 
the zillah Judges, and their claims to future promotion, by.the occurrcnco .or 
otherwise of rSiberies in their districts. The natural consequence was, that 

the 
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Answers to Court’s tJie Judges were intent in catching thieves, and were not likely to apply to the 
V Queries. decision of causes with much success. 1 liave known reports sent down to 
W. Dorin Es sujierior court, week after week, that through the pressure of business on 

’ "***' the criminal side, the Judges in various zillalis were only able to sit two, or 
perhaps one day in the week, instead of three, in their civil court: and I have^ 
even known some instances where the civil court of a zillah has been for some 


time shut altogether. This mode, however, of attending only to tlie cydminal 
business, in some degree defeated itself; for (hose who could not get their 
disputes decided, would naturally decide them themselves, and be brought for 
breaches of the peace to the criminal side of the court, instead of the civil. A 
gi^eat press of business exists in the provincial courts of appeal, though there I 
do not know that the evil is so serious as in the zillah courts ; and the Judges, 
though of course possessing more experience and general information, labour 
under the same disadvantages as the zillah J ndges; and in cases at all out of 
the common way, I do not consider that their decrees can, in general, be 
favourably spoken of. AVith respect to their criminal sentences, the Com¬ 
mittee arc aware that, in those ca.ses where they are competent to pass final 
sentence of punishment, a short report of each sentence passed is sent down, 
at the end of the session, to the court ofNizarnut Adawuit, who arc empow¬ 
ered by the Regulations to call for and revise such sentences as they think 
proper, and generally do call for the proceedings in ca,scs, the dccisionof 
which, on the face of the report, may appear suspicions or wrong. This is 
some controul over the courts of circuit, but not much. 1 have seen many 
sentences erroneous, w hich happened to be called for in this way, and some 
grossly wrong, in plain opposition not only to law but common sense. Not 
tbaf Ibis is generally the case ; but that instances of it do occur, tending to 
show that, occasionally, very unfit men are entrusted with judicial powers. 


From what 1 have said, I mean it to be imder.dood, with respect to the 
zillah and provincial courts, that in the zillah courts, the pressure of imsincss 
prevents the Judges from holding an efficient civil court; that there is a want 
of something like professional knowledge in the Judges, both of the zillah 
and provincial courts (I mean knowledge of the general principles of law, 
without which they cannot lie expected to become expert in determining civil 
questions of any dilliciilty) even allowing that, for the same persons as criminal 
Judges, administering a simple code, good sense and assiduity, without much 
reading, may be suflicieut; and, la.stly, that part of the persons in the jiiilicial 
line are not lit for that branch of the service. 


Iiirtoadof young men being allowed to enter the judicial line, as inclination, 
or perhaps chance, may direct llicin, which has liitlierto been the case, it 
ap[)ears to me that they should be carefully selected by the Government. 
Almost all wlio enter it uui:it, in a few years, become Judges; an office which 
imm, taken indiscriminately, cannot possibly be lit for. 

It has often appeared to me, that if the public resources would admit of if, 
the offices of Judge and Magistrate would be better separate. A studious 
abstracted man is required for a judge, and an active, bustling one, for a 
Magistrate. But, at all events, it is high time to lighten the magisterial- 
duties of the zillah J ndges, otherwise it will be next to impossible that, as 
Judges,|they can be at all efficient. It may be worthy of consideration, whether 
the Collectors, especially in Bengal, may not be made serviceable assistants 
in the criminal department. ^ 

1 have as yet scarcely mentioned the superior civil and criminal court, that 
is, the Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut Adawlut. This is the court whidt must, 
in a great degree, give a tone and direction to all the rest. It is of the utmost 
consegucnce, that men of the first talents should be placed in this court; and 
it is, in general, very respectably constituted. But it is also of great impor¬ 
tance, uiat its duties (for it has various miscellaneous duties, not properly 
belonging to a court of law) should be lightened. It has to superintend 
matters of police, and carry on a great correspondance as a board, as well as 
to determine important questions of civil and criminal justice as a court of 
law. The Committee are aware, that a plan has, within this .year or two, 
bMn adopted, of publishing reports of cases, civil and crirainaJ, decided by 
this court. The plan alluded to has not, as yet, I think, been carried far 
eHougti. I think it should be enacted by a Regulation, that from a given 

period. 
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peiiod, the judgments of the court shall be considered as precedents binding Answers to Court’* 
on itself, and on the inferior courts, in similar cases wliich may arise thereafter. ttueries. 
.This will have the effect of making the superior court more cautious, and of 
iotcmucing something like a system for the other courts, the want of which is w, Dorin, Esq. 
-now very much felt. It will have the effect too, of being a check on the native 
law officers, Hindoo as well as Mahomedan, who have been much in the habit, 
sotne thrbugh ignorance, and others by design, of giving discordant opinions, 
at dilierent times, on the same questions of law. 1 was employed, shortly be¬ 
fore I left India, in examining sonic of the records in the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, of the years previous to 1805, with a view to report and print such 
cases as had turned on points of Hindoo or Mahomedan law ; and a set of 
reports were printed accordingly. It was found that, in several cases, the law 
officers had given opinions to the court, and judgnicnt had been pa.ssed 
according to them, which arc now known to be wrong. 1 think the Sndder 
Dewanny Adawlut is a court sufficiently respectable to warrant its decisions 
being taken as general precedents; that is, that points which it once deter¬ 
mines shall be considered as law. In stating this, 1 mean it to be inferred, 
that hitherto it has not been much the custom to refer to precedent; and. for 
aught the Judges of the courts may know, the same points may have been 
decided over and over again, and perhaps not always tlie same way. It is 
obvious, that having something like a system established, would fend to 
abridge the labours of tlic civil courts. 

The Committee are aware of a very useful mode of preventing the expense 
of law .suits, by men being able to obtain private opinions on cases of disputed 
properly. Until something like a regular system is formed, opinions, of course, 
cannot be given with any probable certainty ; but I see no reason why, in the 
course of a few years, sometlfing of this sort should not be established in 
Bengal. 

As. to the system of law administered, considering it separately from tlie 
administration, I think favouralily. I'hc criminal law, as the Committee 
know, is Mahomedan, modihed and corrected by the Uegnlations, a mild 
and eijuitable code. It was established as the criminal law when we obtained 
the country, and has remained so ever since. Many would view it viith con¬ 
siderable interest, in comparison with part of the sanguinary code of our 
country. 1 believe the punishment of death is only intlicted in cases of 
murder, or ol robbery in which murder is committed. In every criminal trial, 
a Mahomedan law officer gives his Putwah on a consideration of the evidence 
delivered, reciting whether the tact is proved against the accused, and if 
proved, what the penalty is prescribed by the Mahomedan law. This, in fact, 

IS some resemblance to the verdict of a jury ; for if the Putwah acejuits, tin; 

Judge must acijuit also ; and should it convict against his opinion, he transmits 
the proceedings for the revision and final settlement of the superior court, 
where a second Putwah is given. In civil cases, again, the mode of proceetling 
as prescribed by tlie Regulations, in the form of bill and answer, &c. is simple. 

In questions of succession and inheritance, the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
Taw, as expounded by the native law ollicers of the courts, are the rule of 
decision, as well as in any particular matters of religious or local usage ; while 
the great mass of cases, remtive to matters of contract bctvvcen man and man, 
are I’eferrable to the general rules of reason and law: for which, of course, no 
pryiise instructions are laid down, the Judges being left, if I remember rightly 
th^terms of the Regulations, to decide according to “ justice, equity, and 
* good conscience.” This is the wide fiehl for wliich the judicial servants 
require previous study and instruction. What the mode should be in which 
that is to be obtained, I am not prepared to say. I remember a plan being 
once talked of, of establishing lectures for the young men about to enter the 
judicial line, and it lias proposed to an able lawyer, with whom I was 
acquainted, to undertake the task. Some obstacle, however, arose, with 
which I am not acquainted, and the schdbe was dropt. 

Of the native law officers, Hindoo and Mahomedan, attached to the courts, 

I am afraid there are many not vei'y well qualified for their offices. I state 
this, judging from various opinions I have seen given by them, and from 
what I have always heard respecting them, not from any personal acquaint¬ 
ance ; for I have conversed wiUi scarcely any of them, but those attached to 

[G] the 
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Antwers to Court't the supeS'ior court. Among' the !»■«■ officers attached to that court arc, as far 

t I able to judgc^ some men of very respectable talentj well .qital^ed, in 

W DoaT^ resiject, for their office. Rut I cannot help observing, that they are very . 

' ill paid. Against one of them (a pundit) a criminal process, for beii^ br&eft 
to give an opinion contiary to law, was <lependiflg when I left India. Th^' 
pundits of the courts (two in number) receive a salary of one hundred and fifty 
rupees per month, and are every day called upon to give opinions, aftcmrding 
to which judgment must be given, in cases involving pro^rty to very great 
amount; and many of the suitors in those cases are not at ail backwara to 
purchase favorable opinions. The Mahoinedan law officers are ratlier better 
paid, being employed in criminal cases as well as civil: but two of them get 
only three hundred rupees per month. It is obvious, that men who have so 
much entrusted to them, should not be paid in such a manner us to leave them 
but little interest in their offices and much temptation to be dishonest. An 
addition to their pay would, I am persuaded, be of great advantage to the 
judicial system. Ine same remark is applicable to the law officers of the 
inferior courts, t he pay of whom is much lower than those tu the higher court. 
Indeed, I should suppose that the fre^neut instances of incapacity which occur 
among them, may be accounted for, in a measure, by the lowness of the pay 
allowed them. It is not sufficient to procure the ability and knowledge 
requisite for the office. I think the attention of the Government should be 
directed particularly to putting this branch of the establishment on a more 
cflicient looting, and that if the public resources cannot atlbrd an augmenta¬ 
tion in any other way, it would be advisable to do it by retrenchment from any 
other part of the public service, in which it may be least hurtful. 

1 haveheard a good deal smd respecting the expediency of the judicial servants, 
or some pa. t of them, becoming acquainted whh the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
laws, through the medium of the original books in the Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages, with a view oPcontrouling the native lawyers: and were this 
practicable, of course it would be very desirable. But so much is already 
required of the Judges, and their time so completely occupied, that lam not 
aware of its being possible for them to become sufficiently masters of two 
ififficiilt languages, of which a cur.«ory knowledge would be of little use for 
the purpose in view. There are already some translations of useful law books 
from each language ; and I suppose it will generally happen, as it has hitherto 
done, that uu individual, here and (here, is accpiainted with the originals, to 
whom reference may be had in cases of importance. Wore it not that a new 
cxpence must be incurred, the most effectual plan would be to constitute an 
oftice, of which it should be the sole duty, after a ground-work in general law, 
to become acquainted with the original aiitliorities of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
law. 

There is still one point which I have omitted to mention. The Committee 
arc aware, that the judicial proceedings in Bengal arc carried on and recorded 
ill the Peisian iunguage, with which the judicial servants are, or ought to be, 
as tainiliar as with their own : and, on the whole, I think it a plain intelligible 
dialect, not ill ailapted to the purpose. But 1 think tliat, in all decrees, the 
Judges should be required to draw up and attest an English copy, as well as a 
Persian one. Instances will occur, where the language is not sufficiently 
understood ; and it happens not uiifrequently, that blunders or absurdities 
pass in a decree in a foreign idiom, which could not well have been unnotioefff 
ill our own. 'I'his plan, too, would oblige the Judges to trust less to t^ir 
native ollicers in drawing up decrees. I will now refer to each of the questions 
proposed. 

The first has already been considerctl. 

Questions 2 and 3. —I am not acquainted with any aolicnt system of Hindoo 
iostitutimi, or with the village courts ^hided to in the third question. The 
punchayet is, I believe, a sort of decision by arbitration. The word implies 
a committee ot five persons ; but I believe, any number of persons, more or 
less than five, may fonn a punchayet. The Regulations direct the encourage¬ 
ment ol decisions by arbitration ; formerly in cases only of personal property, 
but by a late rule, in ca.sesof all kinds. I am not aware of any native system 
thirt can be substituted for the one now subsisting. 

O 


Q^es(bns 
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Questions 4 and 5.- 
adverted to. 


-The fourth and fifth questions liave been before Answers to Court's 

Queries. 


* Question 6.—lam of opinion, the expense of the system cannot be re- W Dorin, Esq. 

by lessening the number of courts, without manifest injury to the 
country. 1 have often wondered how tilings go on so well as they do, with so 
great ai^ extent of country as is contained in a zillah, under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of one man. lam not very conversant with the native ministerial offi¬ 
cers of the courts, but I do not imagine that any material saving can be 
effected in respect to their pay or number. Their pay is in general very lit¬ 
tle, and the work to be done by them must be heavy ; and the Committee 
will recollect, that it is the European officers who are the great expense of 
the establishment. Even were retrenchment made from tlie pay of the native 
officers, it would be a paltry saving. 


Question 7 .—I do not exactly comprehend the intent of the seventh ques¬ 
tion, and am unable to give any satisfactory answer to it. 

Questions 8 and 9.—I think it quite out of the (|uestion to trust the na¬ 
tives with any principal part in tlie administration of justice. I am not 
aware that they want the ability, that is, ability sufficient to decide ordinary 
questions with tolerable skill, though I have met with few instances among 
them of any thing like comprehensive talent. But the natives, even the 
better sort of them, are notoriously open to corruption : there is .scarcely 
any thing like principle among them. I do not know that a man is thought 
much the worse of by his fellows by being discovered in an act of roguery. 
The few native Judges that are at present employed in the different/.illabs, 
almost under the eye of the Judges, to determine causes of small amount, 
show every day instances of what 1 mention. I have continually seen them 
turned out’by the superior court formal-practices, and have had occasion to 
examine papera which contained the proof of their misconduct. 1 know 
there.are some, who think these native Judges do more harm than good, and 
should be dis)>ensed with altogether. From want of expcrien(;e in the in¬ 
terior, 1 cannot myself undertake to give any decided opinion with respect to 
them. It is evidently of consequence, that there should be authorities of 
some sort for deciding causes of trilling value, at diflcrent parts of the /.illabs 
remote from the Judge’s station, where the amount in dispute is small, and 
the distance too great to allow of the case being brought before the .ludge. I 
imagine one delect of the system to be, that the emoluments of these native 
Judges are, in many instances, not enough to support them. 


With respect to the administration of justice by the European servants of 
the Company, 1 believe that, generally speaking, it is carried on with great 
integrity ; and that the natives, on that head, place a proper reliance on it. 
Instances of individual delinquency have, 1 know, sometimes occurred ; but 
these cannot fairly be connected with the general character of the judicial ser¬ 
vants. They 'ivill occur in any large body of public men. 

Question 10.—I cannot answer the tenth question vvith any certainly. 

Question 11.—1 have had no local experience with respect to the esta- 
bli^ed system of police. I am only acquainted with its rules on paper. 


Question 12.—As before stated, I was never employetl in any zillah. 

^estion 13.—I believe it is not unfreouent for the courts to recommend 
•adjustment by the parties in a suit. I nave known several instances, in 
which the Sudder Dewnnny Adwalut has .recommended a compromi.se, which 
the parties have adopted. I am not acquainted with any particular reference 
of cases to punchayet. * 


This is the whole of what I am able to state to the Committee. It is ne¬ 
cessarily written from memory, as I haivp none of my papci's or books with 
mein this country j and, considering the shortness of the period which I 
have resided in India in the Company’s service, the Committee will, of coui'se, 
receive witli caution any hints or suggestions 1 have thrown out. 


(Signed) WILLIAM DOWN. ' 

Brighton, 1st December, 1813. 

Qucsliini^i 
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Answers to Court's 
Queries. 

T. Pattle, Esq. 


Queslions proposed. Answers submilted. 

1. What is your opinion of the fit- 1. I am inclined^ on general princi- 
ness, the clficiency, and the general pies, to think well of the existing sys- 
effects of the system of judicial admi- tern of judicial admini.stration esta- 
uistratioii establisned in Bengal, and blished lu Bengal, and its depend- 
the provinces depending on it? encies; and to submit it as ray opi- 

tiion, that very beneficial eflfects have 
resulted from the operation of a code of laws constituted to .secure the inhabi¬ 
tants in the possc.ssion of their property, and in the e.xercise of their private 
rights; a system in which their confidence is much stiengthcned, from the 
circumstance of its aftbrding protection against infringement, even by the su¬ 
preme authority, or its subordinate officers entrusted with the administration 
of civil and criminal jastiee. 


2. Do yon conceive that any sys- 2. I do not profess to be well in¬ 
tern of ancient Hindoo institution couhl formed respecting the ancient Hindoo 
now, either in whole or in yrart, be institutions, ortireir system of admi- 
with advantage substituterl for the nistering justice. 1 etitered, late in 
system, or any part of the system, life, on the situation <jf Judge and 
introduced by tlic Briti.sli govern- Magistrate, and was, after hohiing it 
mCUt ? a short time, appointed to the oflice of 

senior Judge of Appeal and Circuit. 
Inthe.se situations, the active duties attaching were many and laborious, (1 
may add, most imremitlingly so), and left me no leisure for study X)r research 
for intbrmution from iiistory : but, so far as 1 feel competent to submit an opi¬ 
nion, it would not be in favour of recurring to any system which obtained 
amongst the natives, antecedent to interference by our Uuvernment. 


3. Can you state any particulars of 
the remains yet subsisting of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions in Ben¬ 
gal, yrarticularly tlie system of village 
courts and decision by Punchayet? 


3. 1 cannot state any particulars, 
conveying inf rmation rcsj)ecling an¬ 
cient Hindoo judicial institutions in 
Bengal. Nothing of that description 
fell under my observation, even so 
far Ijack as my first entrance on the 


service, upwards of forty-eight years ago. 1 never knew the Punchayet, as a 
court of criminal or civil jurisdiction, regularly established, with identification 
of members. In matters which, 1 believe, I may term merely, ecclesiastical, 
winsre it has been a subject of consideration whether a party had done that 
which incurred loss of caste and excommunication, or whether having partially 
transgressed, he could not, by certain forms and measures of atonement, be 
again rccciveil into their communion, and to what nature and extent of penalties 
he was become liable^ these were questions or inquiries rcfcrrivble to the Pun¬ 
chayet, that is, to an assembly of men of his own tribe, convened especially for 
the purpose, or perhaps to some of the Brahmin caste., I have frequently 
observed a few men assembled, sitting on a mat under a tree, sometimes in the 
market-place or by the road-side, and have been told, in answer to my inquiry, 
that it was the Punchayet investigating a matter of caste. 1 think 1 recollect 
instances where references have been made from our zillali courts to assemUies 
of this descriptiovi, when actions have been brought for detamation on the »ore, 
of caste; anil under their award, such actions have abated. This, of course^ 
partook of the nature of arbitration. 1 conceive that Punchayets, so assem- 
i)lcd, were composed of m^ibers casually summoned pro re mtd, and not 
authorities ])ermanent. regularly constituted or identified. 


4. If this system, introduced by the 
British Government is, in your opinion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any meliorations that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, 
W 9 tild render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the procccditig.s, and abridge the e.\- | 


4. 1 am not aware that the decision 
of causes can be accelerated, except 
by augmentation of constituted autho¬ 
rities, for the purpose of<trying and de¬ 
ciding ; or by affording such relief, in 
the duties of those at present existing, 
as may enable them to allot a greater 
portion of their time to the Adawlut. 

At 
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pense of suitors ; and, in general, what 
in your opinion are the best means of 
remedying any existing defects in the 
-•System ? 


T. Pattle, Eiq. 


At present, 1 think the Judges are in- Aiuwer* to Court * 
terrupted, and much of their time sd- . 
lotted to their magisterial duties, in 
which they might be essentially re- 
. , lieved if the Collectors were appointed 

Magistrates. The Collectors have less to occupy their time and attention than 
any other class of servants, and have full leisure tor this additional duty, which 
would relieve the Judge, without entailing any increased expense on Govern¬ 
ment, and benefit the natives by the acceleration of decisions. Their apeess to 
justice, I think, at present possesses every possible facility. The m^e of pro¬ 
ceeding is as simple as circumstances admit, and I do not see how the expense 
of suitors can be abridged, without giving encouragement to litigation, which 
is at present a feature sufliciently prominent in the Asiatic character. Should 
the Collectors be invested with magisterial power, rules must be laid down to 
prevent clashing of authority with the courts now existing. 

5. 1 have already stated the essential 
benefit emanating from the established 
judicial system, as affording to the 
, inhabitants greater security in the 
possession of their property and their personal rights, than ever they had 
under their own forms of government, together with every facility in obtaining 
justice: advantages which seem to embrace every thing 1 could state in detail. 

The chief disadvantage that occurs to me, arises from the Regulations having 
beeonie so extremely voluminous, in some respects complicated, and in some 
contradictory. I think the evil goes to the extent of embarrassing those 
entrusted with administering them, and that Government itself is occasionally 
fettered by their own enactments. It requires much time and close study to 
become well acquainted with the code : practical duties leave little leisure for 
application by the superior authorities, and the established pleaders seldom 
oDt&in a full and ready acquaintance with the laws by which they must reflate 
their pleadings. I speak of the Regulations as they stood when 1 left India, 
and 1 understand they have increased considerably. 

It would, I think, be advisable, that they should undergo revision and 
abridgement, by persons competent to the task, who may, without doubt, be 
found amongst the judicial servants. 


S. What do you take to be the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
British judicial system ? 


6. If you are of opinion that this 
system should be continued, in whole, 
or in its chief parts, could the expense 
of it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or tne scale of 
establishment, particularly in native 
servants and their allowances, for 
those courts ? 


6. I do not know how the expense 
of th^udicial system can be dimmish^ 
The establishme 


ed. The establishments have all un¬ 
dergone frequent revisions, and con¬ 
sequent retrenchments, as far as prac¬ 
ticable : in some respects, it app^ed 
to me at the time, further than was 
expedient or politic. The native ser¬ 
vants' allowances are regulated on a 
scale of as much economy as can prevail, without losing sight of a proper 
selection of persons for situations, or without stimulating them, from scanti¬ 
ness of means of subsistence, to recur to venal practices, to which they are 
ever but too much disposed. I am confident that reference to the number of 
causes pending in the several courts, respecti vely, must evince that a reduction 
in the number of tribunals would be impracticable, 

7. I hardly know how to answer 
thid question. 1 believe the mass of 
the people to be well satisfied with the 


7. Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
me state and opinions or the people ? 


system at present established ; still 1 
do not consider that we have any hold 
on them from motives of personal attachment or gratitude. Apathy is a 
leading feature in their character; they would see a change of masters with 
perfect resignation, and submit with calm indifierence to a_ new government 
and new laws. On a population so organized, little operative or progressive 
consequence is to be expected from a l^slative system. The connection 
bettveen thngovemors and the governed cannot be sufficiently approximated 
ffrwn various obstructing causes, as wdl moral as physical) to encourage hope 

. [H] ■ ■ «f 
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Answer* to Court! of iiuluciug, hi the minds of the natives, full confidence or decided attachment 
. Quenes. ^ government. I do not think any material change on the state or 

T Pattle Eso op»»ons of the natives will result from the established system, looking pr^ < 
’ gressively beyond what is already observable in their confidence with respecW^ 
to the fair and equal adipinistratton of justice. 


8. Would the natives, hi ypur opi¬ 
nion, confide more in the uprightness 
of European Judges, than in Judges 
appointed from their own people ? 


8. 1 think the natives do aonfidc 
more in the uprightness of European 
Judges, than they would in Judges 
selected from their own people. 


9. Are you of opinion, that the 
natives may, in resper:t to integrity 
abd diligence, be trusted with the 
adinini.^tration of justice; and how 
far, or more particularly, can any 
branch of the administration of justice 
be trusted exclusively to the natives; 
or will it be necessary that in any 
part of a judicial system allotted to 
their execution they should be super- 
iuteuded by Europeans f 


9. I do not think it would be ad¬ 
visable to entrust the natives with the 
administration of justice exclusively, 
uncoutrouled and free from superin¬ 
tendence of European authority. 1 
want confidence iu their integrity. I 
consider them very generally venal, 
but not deficient m capacity or in 
diligent application. Under proper 
superintcndance, their talents may be 
beneficially called into action. 


10. Are you acquainted with the 
general average scale of population 
within the sphere of one zillah or 
judicial court ? 


10. I feel quite incompetent to 
afford any satisfactory inforination in 
answer to this inquiry. 1 could speak 
only from general report, resulting, I 
apprehend, chiefly from conjecture. 


11. What is your judgment con¬ 
cerning the system of police establish* 
ed by the Britisli Government P Can 
it be rendered more perfect and effi¬ 
cient, or do you think it would be 
practicable and expedient to resort to 
any of the modes practised by the 
native Governments for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country P 


11. Much has been already written 
on the subject of police, by all those 
who, from being constantly employed 
in the departments in Bengal, may be 
consider^ most competent to give in¬ 
formation, and the question submitted 
embraces a most extensive field of 
enquiry. I certainly think the state 
of the police admits of considerable 
improvement, and that it might be 
rendered more perfect arid efficient than it is. Its principal defect seems to be, 
the entire want of cooperation, on the part of the governed, with the established 
authorities, witliout which the expense of an efficient police must be enormous. 
By the original constitution of the country, the inhabitants generally were 
bound to cooperate with the executive officers of police, the Zemindars were 
mode responsible for losses sustained by robberies committed within their 
respective districts, they indemnified themselves by general assessments and 
taxes imposed on their tenants, to meet the call made on the landholder, and an 
establishment was kept up, not only in principal towns but in each village, of 
watchmen and officers, of various denominations and descriptions, whose ' 
services were remunerated by grants of land which they held free of rent, 
'riiese grants have been general^ resumed, with a view to increase of revenue; 
the ancient establishments have oeen discontinued without adequate substitu¬ 
tions, which have been withheld on account of the expence to which it WQuld 
have letl. There seems now to be no preventive police; and to thqt, 1 
believe, is imputable the iper^ase of dacoiUes and ronberies. There are, 1, 



competent to go into 
r<a^ning on that subject, situate^, ft? 1 am, remote from the scene of action, 
which ^Quld afford ^y referpn^e on points of importance, and withppt the 
6fi|p of Ji^ords for pigtfince; .conld I at any time, or in pny i^Uu^ipp, 
WPP pwmit to thpsp 1 itticp o^w addressing, iufermaUon iqore comjdete, 
endmewcpncl^iyp, Ifrjsn can be dpved fyom insgeclioq 

m “WP hy tl^pqqnS^tut^ Authorities ip Bengal, in answer 

-..- ----- 

. hope such reports as l^ave*^ ^ 


nutted, 

whilst 
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>^^Uio8e over whom I was placed in authority; And to those documents I re- ^ ^ 

wc^lly heg to refer, for a more general communication of my sentiments 
on me subject of police, than I can now pretend to offer. 

12. Can^ou state what the limits 12. I cannot give the informatimi 
and sujiernci^ contents were of die asked in this quere, applicable, I con- 
district in which you acted ? cqive, to the situation of Judge and 

lyiagistrate, and not to Uutt of a Judge 
of Appeal and Circuit. I acted in the former capacity a very few months, and 
only in the province of Burdwan ; the imits and superficial contents of which 
may be best ascertained from surveys made, and maps prepared therefrom, all 
of which, I must conclude, are in the possession of the Court of Directors. 


13. Have the Courts of Adawlut at 
any time recommended to parties in 
a cause to withdraw the suit, and sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of tlie Pun- 
chayet; or has the Punchayet, at any 
time, or on any occasion, been recog¬ 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the ' 
English Government ? 


Id. Answered in my reply to the 
diird quere. 


Bryanstone Street, 7th December, 1813. 


(Signed) 


T. PATTLE. 


T. 11. ERNST, ESQ. 

Question 1st. Ansioer 1st. 

What is your opinion of the fitness. The present judicial system, when Ansirers to Court's 
the efficiency, and the general eflects of first established, can hardly be said to ^ Queries. ^ 
the system of judicial administration have been well suited to the natives of '' ‘ 

established in Bengal and the pro- India. It was at variance with all 
vinces depending on it ? their habits and prejudices. They had 

been accustomed to the arbitrary Go¬ 
vernments of Hindostan; they had been taught to look up to the ruling power, 
or its representatives, for the redress of all their grievances. They nad no 
idea of being protected by the law against abuses of power. When an 
Aumil was guilty of gross injustice ana oppression, they might endeavour to 
' get rid of him by a clamorous remonstrance, in a body, to the authority to 
which he was accountable for his conduct; but, generally speaking, they were 
quite at his mercy. If he happened to be a man of an active and benevolent 
mind, who lent a ready ear to complaints, and afforded speedy redress for 
' acts of violence and injustice, the country prospered, and the people were 
biqipy and contented. The benefits which they aerived from arbitrary power 
in the hands of such a ruler, made them cherish it as the only mode of ^- 
ministration Biat could effectually protect them ; and this prejudice main- 
tmned its ground, in spite of the misrule and oppressions to which they were 
coqtinually subjected. Probably they had no conception of a more safe and 
rational system, tiU they saw the eftects of the judicial Regulations of 1793. 

The spirit of the old institutions of Hindustan survived their formal abolition 
as long as the Company's servants united in their persons the offices of Col¬ 
lector, Judge, and Magistrate. Some checks, indeed, and a more efficient 
controul, were establii^cd by the gradu^ introduction of Europeau ideas and 
principles of lesslatioD; but by the force of custom, the natives at large 
epntinu^ to look lui tp the Collector pus? Magistrate, who presided over each 
district or ancient mvij^pn of the counby, as the supreme authority, on which 
they had tp depend for prot^tion apd justice. The separation of the Revenue 
alia Judicim Audiojrities, in 1793, auddenly changed this state of ilpnga, awl 
a b>ng time befpip the natives could properly understand, aiid justly 
appreciate, the new system, instead of the simple process of obtaining sum- 
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Answer* to Court's niary justice by a direct appeal to the ruling power placed over them, they 

■. saw a division of authorities, and new and artificial modes of procedure, which 

T. H Ernst Esq. puzzled and perplexed them. The collection of the revenue had hitherto 

' considered as the most important branch of the public administratidH^a^l 
civil and criminal authority had been usually exercised by the persons invested 
with that charge. By the Regulations of 1793, the natives saw the judicial 
de^rtinent take the lead of the Revenue, and the latter sink into oomparative 
insignificance. They saw the ablest and most experienced of the Company’s * 
servants appointed to judicial situations, and when they felt themselves 
aggrieved, they were obliged to go to the courts of justice for redress. They 
were even encouraged to sue the Collectors and their officers in these courts, 
for undue exactions and other abuses of authority. These new Regulations, 
though repugnant to the former usages of the country, were in many respects 
highly beneficial; they had an obvious tendency to check abuses on the part 
of revenue otficers of every description, and under this change of system many 
just complaints were no doubt preferred, which would otherwise have been 
suppressed. The natives, too, were gradually trained to more liberal and 
manly notions, than they could ever have imbibed from the ancient customs of 
tlie country. They began to look beyond the power or caprice of an indi¬ 
vidual, and to seek a more steady and effectual protection from the laws. 
'Fhcy found that they could now as.sert their rights without the favour or pa¬ 
tronage of the grciat, and that the laws and Kegulations, enacted for their secu¬ 
rity, would be duly carried into effect by courts of justice, which could devote 
tluiir whole attention to this duty, and had no personal interest or bias that . 
could iniluence their decisions. But these important advantages were not 
without alloy. The new course of justice, by the numerous forms ami the 
elaborate pleadings to which it gave rise, became productive of perversions 
and delays, which encouraged many litigious and vexatious complaints. The 
Company’s servants, also, laboured under {leculiar disadvantages, from their 
imperfect knowledge of the language and of the manners and customs of the 
jjeople; and their difficulties were increased by the artifices employeil by 
suitors, and by the contradictory evidence which was exhibited in almost every 
cause. They often found that they could affPord no adequate protection against 
many of the abuses which prevailed, particularly in the collection of the 
revenue; and the tardiness of the proceedings in the civil courts, together with 
the increa.sing arrear of business, bore hard upon the lower orders oftlie people, 
and sometimes left them at the mercy of those against whom they were seeking 
redress. Poor suitors found it their interest to compromise their grievances, 
rather than to await the doubtful issue of a tedious and expensive contest in 
the Dewanny Adawlut; for the issue has been rendered very uncertain by the 
prevalence of penury (which has been gaining ground, I fear, in most parts of 
Bengal), particularly when it has depended upon the testimony of revenue 
officers employetl in keeping accounts of the collections, and upon the result 
of local investigations, which seldom escape the imputation of partiality or 
corruption. 

In order to check litigiousness, and to accelerate the decision of causes, the 
institution fee and other law charges have been gradually incr«i.sed, to the ' 
serious prejudice of the poorer classes of the people ; addition^ courts have 
been established for the trial of civil causes, and various limitations have at 
different times been imposed on appeals. But in spite of these partial reme¬ 
dies, suits have multiplied so fast, and such an arrear of judicial business has 
arisen in the courts of the European Judges and Registers, in some part; of 
Bei^l, that when 1 left the country, about two years ago, tliere was a virtual • 
denial of justice to many of the suitors, who were obliged to resort to ^ose 
courts for redress. 

This evil has grown up under the present judicial system, and it has been 
held out as a striking proof of its lailurc. But though it loudly cdls for a 
remedy, it by no means implies that the system itself is inferior to that 
which preceded it: On the contrary, an argument may be fairly drawn, in 
favour ot the present system, from the increased number of suits to which it 
has given rise ; for it am hardly be supposed, that so mwiy suite would have 
continued to be instituted, had the natives found that they could obtain no 
redress of their grievances; and^ in point of feet, I believe that, during the 

t last 
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last twenty years, more than ten times, perhaps twenty times as many causes Aiwwen to Court’s 
have been tlecided in all j>arts of the country under the present judicial system, , Queries. 
as were (ever decided before, in et^ual periods of time, when the Collectors t h E^t Eso 
jWer^ entrusted with the administration of justice. ‘ ’ ’’ 

' ttmay also be remarke.d, that, generally speaking, the causes of the poorest 
suitors have been decided within a twelvemonth by the native Judges, and that 
the delays of justice have been chiefly confined to suits which were exclusively 
within the cognizance of the European Judges and their Registers. At all 
events, when the present system was first established, the separation of the 
Revenue and Judicial Authorities seems to have been essential to the prompt 
and impartial administration of justice; for the former Judges and Magi¬ 
strates, who were likewise Collectors, were so much employed in the settle¬ 
ment and collection of the revenues, which was generally considered as their 
most important duly, that they seldom had time to sit in the courts of justice. 

It was also found, that the zeal for the public interests committed to their 
charge, and for the success of their own measures, were apt to intluence them 
in the decision of revenue causes, and they sometimes had to sit in judgment 
on their own acts. On all such occasions, the natives were naturally slow to 
complain; and 1 am convinced that, in consequence of the separation of the 
two lines, hundreds of suits have been filed for exaction and other aimses in 
the collection of the revenue, for which the sufferers would have made no 
attempt to obtain redress under the former system. 

With regard to the effects of increasing the institution fee, and other law 
charges, it seems highly probable that, if litigious suits have been sonm- 
what checked, a greater number of just complaints have been kept back, frt)m 
the inability of some of the lower classes of the people to defray those charges 
without greater sacrifices than they have found it worth their while to make; 
and the progressive increase of causes, notwithstanding all the measures which 
have been taken to expedite the administration of justice, must, I conceive, 
be chiefly owing to the benefits which tlie natives have actually experienced 
from the establishment of the present courts of justice, and to the sense which 
they entertain of the equity and impartiality of their decisions. 

I am therefore of opinion that tiiongh, in some respects, the judicial system 
has failed, it has, on the whole, been attended with very beneficial effects to 
the country. 

Question 2(1. Answers 2(1 and 3d. 

Do you conceive that any system of I am not acquainted with any sys- 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, tern of ancient Hindoo institution 
either in whole or in part, be with ad- which could, with advantage, be sub¬ 
vantage substituted for the system, or stifnted for the system introduced by 
any part of the system, introduced by the British (Jovemment. If any llin- 
the British Government? doo institutions or regular courts of 

Question 3d. judicature ever existed in Bengal, I 

Can you state any particulars of the believe that no vestiges of them are 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin- now to be found; and nuder former 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, governments, 1 imagine that even the 
particularly the system of village Hindoo laws of inheritance had but a 
courts and decision by Punchayet? limited and precarious operation, and 

were sometimes altogether set at 
nought. With regard to village courts and the decision by Punchayet, I 
never heard in Bengal of such institutions: but the term Punchayet or Punja 
, Is familiar to the natives in most parts of the country, as a mode of settling 
disputes by arbitration; and in its common acceptation it is applied to one or 
more persons, who are chosen by the parties for that purpose. Matters of 
ca^ and petty disputes of every kind are often settled in this way, to avoid 
the trouble and expense of regular complaints to a court of justice. 

Question 4th. '* Answer 4th. 

If tlie system introduced by the The settlement of the land revenue 
BritishGovemmentis, inyouropinion, having been rendered permanent in 
to be preferretf, do you conceive it to Bengal, many parts of the judicial 
be susceptible of any amelioration, system, which depend upon this im^ 
that would accelerate the decision of portant measure, cannot, of rmirsc, he 

causes, [Ij elianged; 
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Aniwm to Court's causes, would render the access of the changed; and the natives having, by 
**“*^” °*' natives to justice more easy, would the experience of twenty years, be- 

T. H. Ernst, Esq. simplify the proceedings, and abridge come accustometl to this system, I 

the expense of suitors; and, in gene- conclude that there is no ideaofsw£ra»j 
ral, what, in your opinion, are the ing away any material parts of it,Norf 
best means of remedying any existing the pur^se of reviving any institu- 

dcfects in the system ? tioiis which may formerly ha\e existed 

in India. At the same time, it must 
be acknowledged that our judicial system is extremely defective; and unless 
measures are taken to accelerate the decision of causes, there will be a failure 
of justice in some of the zillah courts, where there is a great pressure of cri¬ 
minal business. I am not aware that the judicial proceedings can be simpli¬ 
fied ; forjthou^h they run into greater length, and occupy more time than they 
used to do uiuTcr the native Governments (when, in fact, there were seldom 
any regular proceedings at all), they do not appear to be hampered with more 
forms, or to be necessarily attended with more delays, than are requisite for 
the ends of justice; and the prolixity of pleadings and the introduction of ir¬ 
relevant matter, wliieh are so much complained of, are abuses incident to all 
courts of justice, which can only be corrected, perhaps, by the experience 
and gradual improvement of the bar. 


The expense of suitors should, I think, be abridged, in suits within a cer¬ 
tain amount, by some reduction in the charges of fees and stamps; and if it 
is apprehended that litigious suits will be multiplied, by rendering the courts 
of justice more accessible than they are at present to the lower classes of the 
pdople, 1 can only say, that the means of deciding causes must be increased 
m proportion, for litigiousness will be most etfectually checked by prompt de¬ 
cisions. This, in fact, is the great desideratum in our judicial system; and 
as all reforms seem to be excluded which involve additional expenge, the only 
way, I conceive, in which the administration of justice can meet the exigency 
of the occ;asion, is by making the most of the Company's servants who have 
sufficient leisure for pursuits iicyond the sphere of their own offices, abd by 
employing more of tne natives as Siidder, Aumeens, Moonsitfs, and Commis¬ 
sioners, with increased powers, and with such allowances as may afford some 
security for the faithful discharge of their trust. 


Most of the Collectors of the land revenue and of the customs have so little 
to do, that they can very well spare time to assist the Judges and Magistrates 
in some of the duties of their offices; and they might be empowereu to de¬ 
cide civil causes to a certain amount, and to take cognizance of all criminal 
complaints, which the Mi^istrates are competent to try under the existing 
Regulations. I .see no objection to the Collector being permitted to decide 
almost all revenue causes that now come before the courts; for as the per¬ 
manent settlement has been long concluded, a Collector can seldom have any 
interest in such causes, at all incompatible with his duty as a Judge, and in 
all cases where such an interest can be supposed to exist, he might be excluded 
from exercising any judicial functions. Rut it would, perhaps, be a better 
plan to reduce the number of collectoi-ships, and with the saving accruing frotp 
this arrangement, to provide for the appointment of additional assistant Judges 
and Magistrates, wherever they may be most wanted. The four collectorships 
of Bchar might easily be manag^, 1 think, by one Collector residing at 
Patna; and in ino.st parts of Bengal a Collector, with the help of a few native 
Tehsildars, might superintend the collections of two districts. In all offices, 
the business wUl be best done when a man can steadily apply his undivided 
attention to it. • ^ 


It has been suggested, I believe, that the Collectors might hold the office of 
Magistrate, and be invested with the sole charge of the police; but I cannot 
acquiesce in the expediency of Uiis plan. The Collectors having now little 
more to do than to collect the land tax, which in most parts of Bengal is paid 
with punctuality, they seldom come in contact with the body of the people • 
and by the gradud progress of the judicial system, they have lost almost ali 
the influence which they formerly possessed over the Zemindars and their 
agents, and the other officers employed in the collections. ’Moreover, the 

S and welfiu'e of a district so essentially depend upon the proper superin- 
nce of the police, that as long as the situation of judge continues superior 

to 
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to that of a Collator, and is filled by more experienced servants of the Com- Aniwer* to Court * 
jjany, I am of opinion that such an important branch of the public administra- QueriM. 
tion should, on no account, be taken out of the hands of the Judges and con- 
signed to the Collectors. If the Collectors are permitted to interterc at all in ®*'“**» 
the police, it should only be, 1 think, in concert with, and in subordination to 
the Judsres. 

But,Wter all, any arrangement that can be made to relieve the courts of justice 
by the services of additional European Judges, must be utterly inadequate to the 
occasion. All the present Judges and Registers do not take cog^nizance of 
one tenth of the civil causes, which arc actually decided every year, and the 
appointment of half a dozen additional Judges would not materially improve 
the general state of the Judicial department. The only cdectual means of 
expediting the administration of justice must be derived from the employment 
of the natives ; and 1 am of opinion that the number of Sudder Auineens and 
Moonsilf.s, and particularly of the former, should be inoreased, that their 
powers, if necessary, should be enlarged, and that fixed salaries should be 
allotted to them, instead of the wretched and pernicious remuneration which 
they at present receive for their labours from the institution fee. 

Question bth. Answer bth. 

What do you take to be the chief In my answer to the first question, 
advantages and disadvantages of the I have stated my opinion, generally, 

British judicial system ? of the advantages and disadvantages 

of the judicial system. One of the 
most important benefits which the natives have derived from it, is the security 
which it has afforded them in their persons. They are no longer beat and 
tortured, and imprisoned, as they used to be, by the officers employed in the 
coUectioqs, and by tlieir private creditors; and this very material change in 
their condition should never be lost sight of, in discussing the merits of the 
present system. The weavers, too, and the Molunghies, who are employed 
by the Government, ate much better treated, and in easier circumstances than 
they were formerly. But I am afraid that the Ryots, who compose the great 
mass of the population, are, in all respects but their exemption from personal 
violence, in as bad a state as ever, and that, of late years, they have sullercd 
more from exaction than they ever did before. It has always appeared to me, 
that while the Government absolutely limiteil its demands on the Zemindars by 
the permanent settlement, no adequate provisions were made for delining and 
securing the tenures, and for improving the condition of the Ryots. It was 
supposed, that the boon of the permanent settlement conferred on the Zemin¬ 
dars would in.spire them with sentiments of benevolence towards their Ryots, 
and that they would second the views of Government, by granting liberal leases 
and taking specific engagements from them; but this expectation has completely 
failed, very few pottahs having been granted in any part of Bengal. I'he whole 
revenue system in Bengal is, I think, extremely defeclivc, as far as it regards 
the Ryots. The rates of assessment are, in general very high, being equiva- 
lent t p half the produce; and for the same descriptions of land they vary very 
•mucOn different parts of the country, and even in the same perguiinah and 
in the same village. When disputes have arisen about the rents, a Nirkhbandy, 
or table of rates, has been commonly taken from the Muudiils, or head Ryots 
of the villages; and 1 believe that tliey have often been raised, in this way, by 
corrupt collusive bargains with the Zemindars, who, in return, have favoured 
these Munduls at the expense of the other Ryots. I have known several in¬ 
stances in Burdwan, in which Aumeens deputed by the court to fix tlie rents 
of the Ryots, according to a measurement and jummabundy, have rated them 
so high, that the Ryots declared they could not cultivate their lands if such 
^ck-rent was demanded; and the Zemindars themselves, inexorable as they 
commonly are, on these occasions agreed to for^o a good deal ot the rent, 
which the Adawlut was obliged to coflffder as their strict right. 

At the time the permanent settlement was made, a considerable body of 
intermediate tenants standing between the Zemindars and the cultivators, and 
occupying a specific quantity of land, or a whole village, and sometimes 
several villages, existed, under various denominations, in most of the districts 
of Bengal. These people had held their lands many years, frequently,for 
several generations, at a tow rate, without grants or leases, and, by the custom 
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Answen to Court’s of the country, their tenures had come to be considered as equivalent to those 
• , of draendent Talookdars or Mocurrerydars. It is true, that they had no secu. 

T H ErMi ^ (if any description of landholders or tenants could be said 

' to possess rights) under the native government. In common with the Ryots 
and Zemindars themselves, they had been sublet to all sorts of exactions; 
nevertheless, many of them kept their places. They were enabled to support 
their families from the produce of their lands, and they were more oy less at 
their case, according to the personal cliaracter of the Aurnils. Owing to con¬ 
tinual changes in the Moffussil settlements, and to the exactions of the revenue 
officers, it had seldom happened that these tenants had paid the same rent for 
a period of two or three years, and as the regulations only ailmitted mociirrc^ 
leases of this description, on proofs that the same rent had been uniformly paid 
for twelve years together, this class of people were gradually reduced to the 
level of cultivating Ryots, and required to pay the same rates of assessment. 
If they would not agree to these terms, they were liable to be dispossessed of 
fheir lands, and the courts of justice were obliged to support the landholders 
in carrying this measure into eflcct. 

But the greatest misery and oppres.sion which our system has occasioned is to 
be tracc'd to Regulation VII. of 1799, whereby the checks provided by tlie 
Regulations of 179.S, to protect the Ryots from undue exactions, were either 
withdrawn or rendered altogether nugatory, ^’his regulation empowered the 
Zemindars and fanners to levy, in the tinst instance, their demands, whatever 
they might be, by distraint, and left the Ryots no remedy for tlie abuse of 
this power, but a regular suit for damages against the distrainer ; so that the 
Ryets might be utterly ruined by exactions before they could obtain any re- 
<lress, and as the courts of justice were almost choaked up with an-eai-s of 
business, they were seldom disposed to seek it. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the mischief which has arisen fibm abuses 
of this distraining Regulation. The process of levying a demand of revenue 
by distress has otten assumed the character of a barefaced robbery and has 
been productive of serious breaches of the peace. More has probably been 
extorted from the Ryots in this way, than was ever tloiie by all the terrors of 
the old arbitrai'y system of violence and imprisonment. When the sums 
claimed as arrears have not been jqstly due, the Ryots would not tamely sub¬ 
mit to the loss of all their property, and they have not only assembled their 
families, men, women and children, but whole villages have occasionally 
tiinmsl out, to resist the process and drive away the people, even the officers 
of ]K>lice, who had been sent to enforce it. I believethereishardly a Magistrate 
in the country who has not found it necessary to interpose his authority, for 
the purpose of checking distrainers in the /egaZ exercise of their powers; and 
they have sometimes pas.sed an order, forbidding the sale of property which 
had bcH;n attached, and requiring the distrainer to institute a regular suit tor 
the recovery of his demands. This sort of interference, on the part of the 
Magistrate, was certainly irregular and illegal; but occasions have occurred, 
when no man who interested himself in the welfare of the Ryots, and felt it 
his primary duty to protect them from rapine and oppression, could he^il^c to. 
take upon himself the responsibility of such a proceeding. 

Whenever a claim for an arrear of rent is contested, a'summary inquiry 
should be made before it is levied by distress, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whetlicr the whole, or any part of it, is due. In the present state of the ju¬ 
dicial system, the Moonsiffs and the Commissioners are the only persons who 
can well be entrusted with this inquiry ; and acconliiig to the result of it, an 
order should be passed for the sale of the attached property, or for withdraw¬ 
ing the attachment until a legal judgment can be pronounced on the merits 
of the claim. 

It has been a melancholy effect of the change of system in 1793, that in 
the course of seven or eight years, it contributed a good deal to the ruin of 
most of the great Zemindars of Bengal, and that, since that period, it has 
subjected the Ryots to most grievous exactions. Before Regu&tion VII. of 
1799, came to the relief of the landholders, they certainly had bo adequate 
means of realizing their rents; and by that time, or very soon afterwards, the 
estates of two-thirds of the princijKil Zemindars, with whom the permaiicnt 

settlement 
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settlement had been concluded, were sold by public auction for the recovery Answers to Court 
of arrears of the public assessment. The estates were chielly purchased by Queries. 

inhabitants of Calcutta and otlier districts; and tliese strangers, without any '-— 

sympathy for the Ryots, and anxious only to make the most of their purchase.s, 
enforced the new rules for distmint with the most unrelenting severity. They 
were enabled, too, as purchasers at a public sale, under Regulation XLIV. 
of I7i>8, to annul all former leases. The Ryots, of course, found them¬ 
selves entirely at their mercy, and they were harassed by exactions, and dis¬ 
possessed of their lands, with little or no prospect of relief from the courts 
of justice. 

Question 6tk. Anstcer {\tk. 

If you are of opinion that this sys- 1 have no idea that the expense of 
tem should be continued, in whole, or the judicial system can be diminished 
in its chief parts, could the expense of either by reducing the number of 
it be diminished, cither by reducing courts or the scale of establishments 
the number of courts or the scale of for those courts. On the contrary, I 
establishment, (particularly in native am of opinion that the number of the 
servants and their allowances,) for courts, and the allowances of some of 
those courts ? the native ofliccrs, should be increased. 

Question 'llh. Answer Ith. 

Considering the system prospcc- 'With the itnprovemonts of which 
lively, what do you conceive its pro- the judicial system ajipcars to be sus- 
gressive operation likely to be upon coptible, it is to be exjmeted tha^ its 
the state and opinions of the people ? progressive operation will ameliorate 

the condition and enlighten the minds 
of the people. But, hitherto, very feeble a[)proaches have been made 
towards these results ; and the distance at which we keep the natives, our li¬ 
mited numbers, and the want of all social intercourse with them, must, in a 
great measure, confine the influence of our institutions to the courts of justice, 
and to the public administration of our laws. 

Question Sth. Answers Slh and 9lk. 

Would the natives, in your opinion. At present, the natives have cer- 
coiifide more in the uprightness of taiidy more reliance on the uprightness 
European Judges, than in Judges ap- of European J udges than of J udges ap¬ 
pointed from their own people .<* pointed from their own pcoj)lc. Rut 

this distinction is chiefly to be ascribed. 

Question 9th. 1 think, to the unc<|ual footing on which 

Are you of opinion that the natives the natives arc placed in all oflicial 
may, in respect to integrity and dili- situations, compared with Europeans, 
gence, be entrusted with the adminis- and in nunc more than in the courts of 
tration of justice, and how far; or justice. 7’he remuneration of the na- 
more particularly, can any branch of tive Judges consists of the institution 
the administration of justice be trusted fee, a miserable pittance, seldom 
excl^v'oly to the natives, or will it be amounting to more than £60 a-year, 
necessary that in any part of a judicial and ‘omelimes to less than halt that 
system allotted to their execution they sum ; yet, with few exceptions, 1 have 
should be superintended by Euro- found reason to be satisfied with the 
peans ? conduct of the JMuonsifs and (Commis¬ 

sioners, who were employed in the 
districts of Burdwan and Hooghly, where I hehl the offices of Judge and Ma- 
.gistrate for near six years; and in point of diligence and capacity tor the trial 
of such causes as come bcfoi-e than, 1 believe that they are ejuite on a par with 
most of the European Judges. They get through more business, and in gene- 
.. 1^1 have found their proceedings fair and regular, and their decisions >atis!ac- 
tory. If pains were taken to select proper persons for the ollices, and they 
received the tenth part of the salaries which are assigne.l to tlie European 
Judges, 1 have no doubt that their conduct Koidd be so exemplary as to inspire 
the natives with confidence in their integrity. They should, certainly, be more 
liberally paid Jhan they are at present: their powei-s might then, I think, be 
enlarged with safety, and I should see no objection to their being exclusively 
entrusted with the decision of causes for debt and arrears of revenue, and exa<^ 
tions, to a certain amount, say twenty rupees. But in other suits, and above 

[K] twenty 
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Answergto Cotnrf* twfuty rupees, I thirtk that, fot sKwne time at least, there lAiould be appeals 
froin the aecisions of the Moowsifs and Commissioners to the Sadder Atuneene 
T. H, Emit Esq Registers, aiml from those of the Sudder Aameens to the Judges. 

lOth Question. lOth Answer. 

Are you acquainted vtith the general I believe that the average seale of 
average scale of population within the population, in each zillah of Bengal 
.‘iphere of one zillah or judicial eoiirt.!* and Debar, may be computed at a 

million, or something more; and in 
those of Denares and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at six or seven hun¬ 
dred thousand. 

Uth Qtipslion. lllh Answer. 

What is your judgment concerning The state of the police, under the 
the system of police established by the system established in 1793, has been 
Dritish Government? Can it be ren- >ory accurately and forcibly described 
deretl more perfect and officicrU; or in two papers written by Sir Henry 
do yon think that it would be practi- Strachey and Mr. Stuart, which have 
cable and expedient to resort to any of been printed in the Appendix to the 
the mode.s ])raclised by the native Go- Fifth Report from the Select Coinniit- 
vermnenf.s for maintaining the peace tee of the House of Commons on the 
and order of the country ? A/lairs of the East-India Company, 

pages 538, 674, and 575. In conse¬ 
quence of the acknowledged deficiency of the system, various measures have at 
(lirteB’ent times been resorted to for its improvement: particularly in the years 
1809 and 1810, when the unexampled prevalence of gang robbery, in several 
districts near the presidency, induced the Government to take the immediate 
superintendente of the police into their own hands. At that time I held the 
ottice of Judge and Magistrate of Hooghly, and having thought sftine of the 
measures pursued by the Government very objectionable in their principle and 
tendency, and having been obliged to take cognizance of some serious abuses 
committed within my jurisdiction by certain agents of Mr. Blaquiere (one of 
the Justices of the Peace for Calcutta and Magistrate of the twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs), who had been invested with the powers of Magistrate in the districts 
ofNuddea, Jessore, and Hooghly, I entered into a correspondence with the 
Government and the 'Nizamut Adawlut on these matters; and 1 had afterwards 
occasion to bring forward the whole of those discussions in a Memorial which 
1 addressed to the Court of Directors from Benares, on the 27th of December, 
1809, and to which 1 have endeavoured to draw the Court’s attention, since 
my return to England, by a letter which 1 had the honour of addressing to the 
Court on the 30tn of June, 1812. With this last letter 1 transmitted a copy of 
a report which I made to the Nizarnut Adawlut, on the 18th of November, 1811, 
at the conclusion of two jail deliveries of the court of circuit for the division of 
Patna, on which I was employed just before 1 left Bengal, and which has not, 

1 find, been sent home with any of the judicial dispatches from that presidency. 
To this report, and to the memorial above referred to, from paragraph 41 to 
paragraph 90, 1 beg leave to refer the Committee for all the m’ftnwtajnon 
which 1 am able to furnish, from my own experience, on the subject of the 
police, in addition to what has been printed in the Report of the Select Com- 
iiuttee of the House of Commons. 

It appeal's that the crime of gang robbery was very much checked in the 
years 1809 and 1810, and that, in some districts, where it had prevailed most, 
and been attended with the most shocking outrages and cruelties, it was nearly, 
mippressed. This important advantage was, 1 believe, to be ascribed partly ‘ 
to some judicious regulations which had recently been enacted, reijuiring the 
landholders, under eertain pains and penalties, to afibrd their assistance in'«i^ 
of the police, and in a greater degree, perhaps, to the increased activity and 
exertions of the Magistrates and police ofticers, in consequence of the soli¬ 

citude shewn by the Government to rid the country of dacoits. But the new 
vigour infused into the police was confessedly derived, chiefly, from the agency 
of Goyeiulahs, or spies, who are commonly the worst species of dacoits, and 
xVho freipiently haunt the cutcherrfe.s of the Magistrates, merely tor purposes 
extortion or revenge. The Government of Bengal seems to have adopted an 
idea, that there could be no solid efficient system of pdke, of which espionage 

was 
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was not tbe basis (vide Appendix the Fifth Report of the Select Committee, Answer* to Court's 
page 615).^ Goyendahs were accordingly employed as authorized agents of ^ Qu er ies. ^ 
the police, in Nuddea and the Iwenty-lour Porguiinahs; and the former dis- „ „ 
trict havit^ been so much infested by dacoits as to be almost in a state of aiiar- 
cby and insurrection, afforded an ample field for their activity. Notorious 
dacoits were actually enlisted in the service of Mr. Blaquierc as Goyemltdis, 
and the whole district of Nuddea became a prey to their rapine and Digressions 
(vide my Memorial, ]jage 76). Peopleof all descriptions were hunted down as 
dacoits, and the apprehension of pcopje on suspicion, not the prevention of 
crimes, seemed to have become the primary object of the police. It appears 
to me that the employment of Goyendahs with the powers under which some of 
them acted, particularly those in the service of Mr. Blaquicre (vide Memorial, 
paragraphs 37 and 38), was calculated only to give a temporary check to gang- 
robbery by a system of terror, such as the old native Governments would have 
enforced, by taking up hundreds of people on suspicion, and by hanging some 
scores of them, by way of example, without any form of trial. I do not, of 
course, mean to say, that the Bengal Government exactly followed this prece¬ 
dent of reform. But the measures which were adopted in Nuddea and the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs were certainly of that complc.Yion, for they coiifoundcil 
the innocent with fhc guilty to an enormous extent. Many hundred persons 
were taken up almost at random, and kept in jail, from six months to a year 
and longer, without a trial, and even without an examination; and in Nuddea 
alone, upwards of forty of these persons perished during their confinement 
(vide Memorial, paragraphs 44,45, 49, 60, and 61). I always tlioiiglit that 
the check given to dacoity by these arbitrary and violent proceedings could 
not be of long duration ; and having lately been to the India-House to examine 
the last judicial dispatches from Bengal, 1 found, from the first half yearly 
report of the Superintendent of Police for the past year (1812), that decoity had 
broke out Wain in several of the Bengal districts, namely, the twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, ilooghly, Mymensing, Ruiigporo, Dinageporc, and Purneah, and 
that in the two last districts it had risen to a very manning height, and been 
attendetl, in numerous instances, with torture and murder, ftobably the terror 
excited by the proceedings of the Goyendahs had in a great degree subsided; 
and the latitude with whmh those agents of police had been permittcil to act, 
to the infinite prejudice and alarm of the honest part of the community, having 
been restrained within due bounds by some ciremav instructions formed for the 
guidance of the Magistrates by the Nizamut Adawlut, on the 23«l of August, 

1810, and the 18th of July, 1811, 1 suppose th-at they were no longer a match 
for the dacoits, and that the latter, after having concealed themselves for a 
time, had begun to emerge from their lurking places and to renew their depre¬ 
dations on the public. 1 am therefore afraid that no ellectual remedy has yet 
been found for the suf^ression of dacoity, and that the state of the police, in 
every part of the country, still depends, almost as much as ever, on the ])crsonul 
character of the Magistrates, and on the efficacy of the snperinteudeuce and 
control which tliey exercise over the police oHicers, and the landholders and 
their agents, within thmr jurisdiction. 

■"nTuow of no modes practised by the native Goveraments for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country, to which I should judge it expedient to 
resort, except that of making the Zemindars answerable, in a greater degree 
than they are at present, for the performance of that doty. A serious impe¬ 
diment has arisen to the establishment of an efficient police Irom the aliena¬ 
tion of the service lands, which were formerly appropriated to the maintenance 
of a considerable number of petty police officers, but were resumed at the tim<! 
of the permanent settlement, and formed part of the resources on which the 
public assessment was fixed. But this difficulty does not ailect the principle 
ter which 1 contend, though it certainly abridges the means of giving it effect. 

All the authority which exists in the interior ol the country being derived from 
possession of land, I have no idea that there can be a vigilant and efficient 
police without the decided support of landholders. By the eng^ements 
which they entered into for their estates, they were reiidei-ed exclusively an¬ 
swerable fos the police; and the reasons which induced the Government to ex¬ 
onerate them from that charge, in the year 1793, having been since found 
inapplicable to the actual circumstances of the country, their services l^c 
been successively called for in aid of the police, by Regulatioa XII of 1807, 

Regulation 
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AntwentoCoun’t Regulation IX of 1808, and Regulation VI of 1810. These Regulations 
, Queriet, require the Zemindars to assist the police officers in the discharge of their 
^ duties, and to give information to the Magistrate of all robberies and other 

T. H. Emit, Eiq. jjeinoys ofrence.s committed within tlicir estates. They are also rendered 
liable to severe penalties for harbouring dacoits and other public otlenders; 
but they are not empowered to take measures, in the first instance, for the 
discovery and apprehension of all disturbers of the peace, and the^Darogahs 
are apt to be jealous of their interference. 

I am aware that many of the principal Zemindars, who purchased their 
estates at public sales, do not reside upon them; that some are by no means 
qualified, and that others would be unwilling to take any active part in the 
police. Some would, probably, be disposed to abuse the trust, and many 
would altogether neglect the duty: it is therefore desirable, that the Magi¬ 
strate should have a direct communication with the subordinate agents em¬ 
ployed in the collections, and with the Munduls or principal Ryots in each 
village, and be able to eommaud their services on all occasions; and some 
plan might, perhaps, be devised for that purpose, without trenching on the 
rights which the Zemindars have acquired by the permanent settlement, and 
without creating any embarrassment iti the collections. The service lands 
which have been alienated might be recovered, and some additional grants of 
land, perhaps, be obtained from the Zemindars for the support of a regular 
police establishment in each village. By these means, it strikes me that the 
police might be placed on a solid and respectable footing; and I am of opi¬ 
nion that, in all serious breaches of the peace, the landholders and their ' 
agents, down to the Munduls, or head man of each village, should, according 
to their several abilities, be encouraged and required to lake immediate mea¬ 
sures for the apprehension of the otlenders, without waiting for orders ; and 
that they should assendile the inhabitants of the village fur that purpose, and 
report to the Magi.strate, within a given time, the circumstances of the case, 
and the result of their inquiries and exertions. Even in the present reduced 
state of the landholders and the Munduls, they can, on most occasions, act 
with more vigour and efiect than our petty establishments of police officers. 
They have still more influence and authority in the country, and the subordi¬ 
nate oflitxTs of police would more readily obey their orders. Nor do I see 
reason to apprehend that they would be guilty of any .'■erious abuses in tlie ex¬ 
ercise of the functions with which 1 propose to invest them. At all events, 
the Magi.slrates have ample power to puni.sh instances of neglect and miscon¬ 
duct ; and should they occur, I imagine that a few seasonable examples would 
soon put a stop to them. 

Various other duties of detail might, I think, be confided to the Zemindars 
and their agents, and to the Munduls or principal Ryols in each village, and a 
few plain and simple rules might be laid down for their guidance. The police 
Darogahs would then be relieved from a good deal of business, which the ex¬ 
tent of their jurisdictions, and the insufficiency of their establishments, render 
it impossible for them to perform properly themselves; and it might be ex¬ 
pected that, by degrees, tlie people would learn to protect each othefr>«d 
become more skilful and alert than they are at present, in the prevention and 
tire detection of crimes. 

It wotdd conduce very much, I think, to the cfliciency of tlie police, to ren¬ 
der the situation of a Oarogah more reputable than it is at present. VVith 
this view, when I was in the court of circuit for the divi.don of Benares, I sug¬ 
gested that the offices of Darogah and Moonsiff should be united, and a salary • 
annexed to them of sixty rupees a month. 

In some districts there have been so many Moonsifls and Commi.ssioners, 
their regular emoluments have not aHbrded them a decent subsistence, and, 
of course, the offices have been ill filled, and many mal practices resorted to. 
While 1 was at Burdwan and Uooghly, I found it necessary to put those officers 
on a better footing, by reducing their number and increasing their jurisdiction, 
by which means I obtained the services of men of charac;er, with whose assi¬ 
duity and good conduct 1 had every reason to be satisfied. The'union of the 
offices of police Darog^ and Moonsiff w ould more ellectually secure this ob- 
je«t, and at the same time be productive of other advantages. At present, 
these two officers sometimes enter into a sort of rivalry, and interfere with each 

other. 
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other, and it is a common practice of the natives to worry each other by alter- Answers to Court' 
nate complaints to the two authorities. If the same person held both offices. Queries. 

these perverse proceedings would be checked, and the authority ol the Dmo- 7^'-- 

gah would be more efficient and more respeck'd ; the internal athniiiistration T. H. Ernst, Ksq. 

would also be simplified, and the powers of the native Darogah and Moon.siff 

would be rendered analogous to those of the European Judge and Magistrate, 

undei*whom he acted. It would be no small advantage, too, 1 think, to rc- 

•duce to one half the number of native ofiicers who are employed at a distance 

from the station of the Magistrate, under his snperin(enden<‘»; and controul: 

they would then be more carefully selected. Respectable landholders, and 

other inhabitants ol‘ the district, would probably become camlidutes tirr the. 

appointment, and the Magistrate would be able to inform himself more aceti- 

mtely of the real character and proceedings ol the persons, on who.se exertions 

the peace and good order of every district, and the welfare of the iidiahitanls, 

so essentially depend. 

As it appears to me of importance to the success of an arraiigenjcnt of this 
kind that it should be adopted on a principle of contidcncc, and not of a sys 
teinatie distrust of the natives, I would allow the Darogah and Moonsitl’to no¬ 
minate their own officers, holding them strictly rcs]K»nsiblc for the appointment 
of proper persons. 

V2t/i Question. Answer. 

Can you state what the limits and I cannot attempt to aii.swcr this 
superficial contents were of the dis- question with precision. 1 was chiei|y 
tricts in which you acted? eniplojed as Jndge and Magistrate in 

Bimlwan and llooghly. I'lic former 
district is, I think, from sixty to eighty miles in length, and tbrly to titty in 
breadthw the latter (Hooghly), which is more irregular in its form, from forty to 
sixty miles long, and from twenty to forty broad. 'I'lie superficial contents of 
Uijidwaii may be about three thousand square miles, and those of Hooghly 
about two thousand. 

13/A Question. 13fA Answer. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any In matters of account, the courts of 
time recommended to parties in a Adawlut frequently recommend to par- 
cause to withdraw the suit, and sub- tics to submit their disputes to arbi- 
mit to the decision of the punclmyet; tration, and they always readily ac- 
or has the puiichavet, at any time, or quiesce in any proposal of this kind 
on any occasion, "been recognized by from the parties: but in such cases 
tliP eniirts of Adawlut, or the English the courts have not contemplated any 
Government? particular tiibunal called piinchayet, 

the existence of which is altogether 
unknown to me, but have merely referred the questions in dispute to one or 
more persons, as might be most satisfactory to the parties. On' these occa¬ 
sions the suit es not withdrawn, but the decisions of the court are commonly 
founded on the reports of the arbitrators or referees. 

(Signed) T. H. ERNST. 

Albany, Piccadilly, 

Kith December IS 13. 


S. DAVIS, ESQ^ 


It is understood that the Court of Directors have dcterminetl to take into Answer, to Court', 
ihn internal irovcriimenl of Bntisn India, with a ^ _*_ j 


It is understood that tne i;oiin oi j.- 

oousideration the state of the internal government of Bntisn India, with a 
view to rcmctly any defects in the prcsef'ifi system, and to reduce the expense. 

It must appear that the natives of British India arc entitlcil 4o good govern¬ 
ment whafover may be the expense attending it. Wc have mouldal the sys¬ 
tem of finance, of judicature, and of police, at «»>• and ^vc cx- 

perienceil their perfect submission under every cliaugc. Though certiin hiea 
lures bore hard upon the higher classes, and though they were excluded 


S. Davts> £,q> 
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were to Court** from all offices of high trust and emolument, no clamours or e?tpre.s8ions of 
discontent have been heard. This may have been le.ss owing to their iiisensi- 
^ bilily or inditlerence than to their habits, formed under an absolute govern- 
*** merit, which induces submission until the grievance approaches the e.Ktreme 
point. With the few of them v>ho reason at all on the subject, it may be as¬ 
cribed to their having distinctly perceived the general policy of the British 
Government to be dictated by humane and liberal motives, and pursued*with 
unceasing endeavours tor their general wellare, and that the errors commit¬ 
ted have proceeded ino.e from a want of knovvledge and experience, than 
from any other cause. The want of knowledge, founded on local experience, 
was conspicuous in Lord Cornwallis, and to this may be justly ascribed the 
defects in the system established by his Lordship, which it is now become in¬ 
dispensable tor the Court of Directors to intpiire into and correct. 

Lord Comwallis went out to India under a jiersuasion that the landholders 
had been oppre-.sed, and that their hardships arose principidly from the 
changeable system of the internal govcrmucut. His Lordship was surrounded 
by theorists, who might be thought to have caught the s|)irit of innovation 
at that time prevailing in Europe. 'I’hc ill ellcct of bad administration was 
ascribed to the rules and laws administered, and an entire change in the ma¬ 
chine was deformi!:ed on, without any attempt to correct its movements. The 
most important of the changes introduced, and from which the others fol¬ 
lowed as mailers of course, was that which invested the Zemindars with pro¬ 
prietary right in the land on assessments lixed in perpetuity. The nature of 
their tenure had been a subject of discussion, until the contest was decided 
upon the principle of expediency. It was determined, that if nut already, 
by the constitution of the former Governiiamt, proprietors of the soil, they 
ought to be made so, and the amount of the revenue, or land-tax, limited 
and fixed in perpetuity. * I'his alteration whi< h placed the Zemindar, as 
nearly as could be done, on a footing witlj a British Ireelmlder, was followed 
by an abolition ol tliose checks which ajipeared to he necessary oidy while he 
acted as collector of the revenue. The Canongoes lost their land an<l their 
offices ; those ancient functionaries, the Chowderies, Moecidinns, and Mun- 
dulls, with ihc whole economy of an Hindoo village community, or such 
remnants of it as had survived the INIahotnedan rule, was left at the discre¬ 
tion of the Zemindar ; and a host of Ihiicks, w ho had held service lands, 
were deprived of that maintenance by an order of the Govermnent, and left 
to shift for themselves, f Innovations of this nature wouhl have been dan¬ 
gerous to the state iu other countries, hut they were submitted to in India 
without, any public disturbance. 

These arrangements, and the municipal rules toimded on (hem, have now 
been more than twenty years in operation, and a competent judgment, it is 
presumed, may be fiu-med of that policy which has extended them to the 
territories subsequently acqiiireil. On (lieir efJeets in Bengal dillereni opiiiious 
appear to be enlertavued. 'I'bose who think most favourably of Jjord Corn- 
waVVis’a system, set^ \u the vneveased popvdation, cvdtvvafiou, and internal com¬ 
merce which has certaiidy occurred, what they deny could have been expe^ 
rienced under the Ibrtner regidations of the Government : they even deny 
the possibility of such cflects being produced under what is underslood to 
have been cither the Mahoniedau or the Hindoo systems of Government. 

To so unfounded a prejudice it might be sufficient to oppose the evidence 
arising from the vestiges of public works of ornament and u.se abounding 
throughout liulia, some of which rival the stupendous labours of the ancient 
world, and could have been efiected only under tranquil and pro>perous go¬ 
vernments ; but on tliis point I am happy to be snpporteil by the opinion of the^ 
Sanscrit Professor at the Oriental C’ollege, whose acquaintance with the history* 
and literature of India gives peculiar weight to his sentiments on this sub¬ 
ject 

* Extract from Lord Cornwallis’* Minute of the 18th September, l789>-“ I am also con- 
** Tinced, that failiug the claim of proprietary right of the Zeniindary, it would be necessary for 

the publtc good to grant a right of property in the soil to them, or to persons T>f other de- 
" acription*. I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the grounds upon which their 
“ righ| appears to be founded.'* 

\ It is well known that Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) objected to the settlement 
being made perpetual. See hit minutes of diisent, on the Fourth Report of the Select Committee. 
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ject. His words are these: " I hope I shall not ap^r inconsistent, if I AntwentoCoun's 
“ here state my conviction that, at the time of the Mahomedan invasion, ^ Qucriet. ^ 
'' Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order, riches, and population, s n ^ e ' 

“ than it has since attained.” Again he says: “ I beg it may not be imagined “‘1* 

“ that I in any degree entertain the opinion, that Bengal was misgoverned 
" until the English obtained nossession of it. The high state of prosperity 

in which tltey found it, would, to every unprejudiced mind, sufficiently repel 

so gross a calumny.” For my own part, I not only agree with Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton in regard to the efiects which have been produced under fornrer Govern¬ 
ments, but perhaps go farther than he does, in thinking the system under 
which those efiects were produced to be still the system best adapted to the 
genius and condition of the people, ami that our deviations from it have been 
attended with inconveniences to the Government and evils to the people, which 
go far to countervail any good to cither, that can be ascribed exclusively to 
the change. 

The objection most insisted on against the native system, is the check to 
industry that ai\)sc from the share taken by the Government in the produce 
from e\ten(led cultivation, and the revenue received in kind by a division of 
the crop : and it must be acknowledged that integrity in the otticers employed, 
or a vigilant superintendence of them, was indispensable to a just auminis- 
tration of such a system. It may, on the other hand, be observed, that under 
that system, no imlividiial concerned could be dispossessed of his land or 
deprived of his subsistence. If crops were abundant, the advantage was 
mutual between the cultivator, the Government, and its officers; if scanty, ^ 
each [)arty bore a share of the hardship. The rent or the Government share 
on the laud culti\ated was already as fixed as any ordinance could make it, 
and in perpetuity ; the proprietary right if it resided any where consistently 
with our dciinifion of the thing, resided with the cultivator who best deserved 
it, or with the Mimdnl or Malik, who first eslablished the village in which the 
land was situated. No Zemindar, Moccidum, or others of the divers classes 
dependent on the state, could be exposed to ruin, while their .services were 
duly rendered under an equitable administration of the Government. It 
remained for the British Government, in the progress of its reforms, to ruin 
most of the ancient families of higli distinction,* and to dismiss the long- 
established classes aboveinentioned, from possessions which had descended to 
them from a period when perhaps the ancestors of their reformers, “ were in 
the woods,” but certainly from a period long antecedent to the discovery of 
that road by which Europeans now resort to India.f 

It is the more remarkable and to be deplored, that this ruin of the Zemin¬ 
dars should have proceeded from views originally directed to a redress of their 
alleged grievances, and have immediately followed from measures conscien¬ 
tiously undertaken for their benefit. The object of the legislature was " to 
" erupiire into the alleged grievances of the landholders (represented to have 
“ been dispossessed of the management of their lands), and to atlbrd them 
“ vedvess, and to estabVvsh permanent rules for the. settlement and collection of 
'' the revenue, and for the administration of justice, founded on the ancient 
" laws and long nsuge.s of the eomilry." No one can doubt that Lord 
Cornwallis meant, by his new arrangements, to be-tnvv upon the Zemindars, 
and the natives in general, the full measures of the benefits intended for them; 
nor is there any room for the least imputation on the integrity of those by 
whose counsels he was inlluenced in the prosecution of his benevolent views. 

But his Lordship had no experience of the people: it was impossible for him 
toiiecome acijuaiiited with tliem. The same, or little short of it, might be 
said of some of his Lordship’s advisers; for time spent in India does not 
confer'a knowledge of the people and their conceras, unless it be sj^nt in 
particular situations, where that knowledge is to be ac<]uired. The field of 
inquiry, too, in Bengal, was disadvantageous; for in that part of India the 

innovations 

* I do not oinect to the Zemindars being considered recent in the state (as some consider theip) 
and no part of the ^ancient system of Sliudorsam ; but when once adopted by the British Par¬ 
liament, and their interests so warmly espoused by Lord Cornwallis, it might have been expecteil 
that those interests would have been better guarded than they proved to be by the Regulationa bia 
Lordship introduced. ' 

t On the fallen condition of the very ancient family in Biikenpore, §ee • latter from the Col¬ 
lector of Bordwan to the Board of Revenue, 12th Fehmary 1794. 
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Answers to Court’s nmovalioiisof the Mahomediins, and the frequent changes of the Government, 

V. .., iiitivMiuccd a state of things, wherein little of system or regularity could 

•S. Davis, lisii. he toiiiid. The respectable authority of Sir John Shore (now Lord Teign- 
moiith) represented the accounts and detail of the laud revenue in Bengal as 
a labyrinth, where no system could be discovered, no nniforinity could be 
traced. Enough, however, remained to have suggested further inquiries, 
Avhii h if prosecuted, would have sliown tliat something better hhd subsi.sted 
in lormer times. Siihsecpient inquiries, particularly in the Carnatic and on • 
the western side of tJje Peninsula, have shown that a regular scheme ot 
internal administration has from ancient times e.xisted, and does still exist, 
under v^hich property is attainable, and protection afforded to it when 
attained ; and not a donl)t can now remain, that it is the same sy.stcni under 
which the country arriveil at the high degree of prosperity arul opulence, 
alluded to by Mr. Hamilton. Had the same information been possessed by 
Jjord Cornwallis, it is n(»t unlikely that his J,o.dship would have been 
inihienced by it, and have conformed, more strictly than he did, to the in¬ 
structions he carried out, by accommodating his institutions to the “ subsisl- 
“ ing manners and usag(;s of the people, rather than by any abstract theories, 

“ drawn from other countries or applicable to a dillcrcnt state of things.” 
Instead of conforming to thc.se views of the Court of Directors, it must appear 
that mo.sl of the enactments of the code of 179J are theoretically founded on 
European notions, and w holly adverse to the practice and feelings of the natives 
of India: but more e.specially to such of them as have been designated, 1 
will not say how correctly, as " the princes, the great lords, the numerous 
*“ nobility and gentry, freeholders, religions communities and public lunclion- 
" aries.”*' Most of the classes meant in this quotation have m the operation 
among them of the code in question, experienced more and greater calamities, 
than it is probable their ancestors ever diil, amid the vicissitudes arising from 
conquest and de.qmtic sway. Their lands are .sold, their oHices abolished, 
their followers and dependents dispersed, all reverence for them has ceased 
with their power and inHuence, and no means exist whereby they might attain 
to any portion of their former rank and o|>nlence. They are shut out fronj 
ofiices of confidence and dignity, and their descendants, however high may 
have been their birth or caste, must now mix with the lowest ranks of the com¬ 
munity, or perish through want. To the great Zemindars almost without 
exception, and to a large portion of the lesser ones, the gift of proprietary 
right in the land, combined with the Regulations under which it was to be 
enjoyed, has proved a Pandora's box, full of evil consequences to them 
and working ultimately their utter ruin. The theoretical enactments which 
accompanied this great measure and were conserjuent to it, have proved 
equally I’atal to the class composcil of the officers of the state. The Mocci- 
rlums, or heads of villages, except where there was no Zemindar, were re<luced 
to the condition of mere cultivators: the Canongocs, wish their Gomastahs, or 
agents, were dismissed; the Chowderies, of wliich every class of tradesmen 
or mechanics had one at their head, were no longer recognized as possessing 
authority ; the Zetnindary servants employed in the police, a very numerous 
body, were dismissed, and their lauds resumed. 

But it may be asked, has no benefit attended the system introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis, the enlightened policy of whose government, and the 
wisdom of whose enactments, have been the continual theme of eulogy, 
abroad and al home, for twenty years past, to such a degree, that it might be 
considered, and probably was considered by many, as a bar to promotion not to 
join in it P To this I answer, that many and great benefits have attended L&pd 
Cornwallis’s administration, and much evil has been removed by some of his 
enactments. The European servants of the Company, instead of depending 
on native assistance, soon found it indispensable tliat they should qualify 
themselves for their situations, and learn to transact the business of their offices 
themselves : and thus it was that the European part of the service acquired 
tone of dijigence, integrity and zeal, which might be taken as exemplary 
Among nations, and which, it is earnestly hoped, may be long preserved. By 
ihe institution of Courts of Circuit, a periodial review has been established of 
tHe state of. the districts, which effectually prevents the existence of any great 


* The late Mr. Burke. 
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or durable oppression on the people. The amount of the laud revenue, which Answers to CourtV 
on his Lordsitip’s recommendation the Directors were satished to demand, is Queries, 
now collccteci without violence, under permanent rules, with a d(.'«i'cc «f « « • 
punctuality never before experienced. The population has increased, the 
agriculture has extemled, and the internal commerce has augmented, liiesc 
are incontestable proofs of a steady, and I may add, of a good government ; 
but it by np means follows, that the internal government has been as good as 
it might, and oimht to have been. Extension of cultivation and increase of 
population would take place in India under any settled government, nut 
absolutely vicious and destructive of its object; and we have the testimony of 
Mr. Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) to the increase of agriculturi! under many 
disadvantages, between the yeai* •• s 1770 and 1789.* But admitting it to have 
ensued from tlic permanency of the settlement alone, as some would ha\c it to 
be understood, the Kdlowing inconvenience to the Government must be 
allowed to result from that mode of disposing of the land. It locks uji, 
beyond a fixed amount, that source of revenue which alone in India is 
available to any considerable extent, and as exigencies arise, compels the 
Government either to violate the public faith or endanger the public tranquil¬ 
lity by new taxe.s, which have not yet, and probably never will be, ])rt)dneti\t‘ 
in India to any considerable extent. It is not credible that Lord (k>rnwullis 
could propose to limit and fix the income and the exjjenditurc of the Goverii- 
jnent with the permanency that he did the land revenue ; for tins would be to 
introduce a principle of finance, unauthorised by the experience of any age or 
country. It is more probable, that his Lordship did expect that the Govern- 
'inent would always find reasonable and practicaldc means of participating iji 
the riches of the people. But though the advocates of the permanent settle¬ 
ment insist on the tact of the people growing rich under it, none t»f llu'm yet 
have pointed out the means by which, to relieve the exigencies of the stale, 
a participation in those riches may be safely obtained.f On trial it appeared, 
that the police-tax to be levied by native assessors, vvas very soon reliminislicd. 

The attempts to augment the revenue by means of a house-tax have failed ; 
and the Regulation for a tax on grain has been rescinded, without its pro¬ 
ducing any thing but distress and disgust among the people.;{; I’he Bengal 
salt-monopoly could not be extended to Benares, nor a new monopoly of the 
same article be introduced into the Ceded and Conquered Countries under that 
Presidency, though very earnest endeavours were used for tho.se purposes. 

’riic salt and opimn monopolies are old and valuable branches of the revenut?, 
and if they have not reached the maximum of their produce in Bengal, any 
further augmentation of it is manifestly precarious, and cannot be relied on to 
meet a further increase of charge. In fact, tlie produce of the sales of those 
two articles in Bengal has lately declined, to an extent which has been 
attended w ith inconvenience and disappointment to the Government. The 
duty on stamped paper has succeeded, owing, it may be presumed, to tin; 
exercise left for free choice in those who incur it; but any new impost, as in 
the cases above stated of the house-tax, police-tax, and duty on grain, never 
fails to alarm and disgust the natives of India, who endure with more patience 
grievances of long standing than they do new ones, though of less pressure. 

In one they think tliey see the extent of the evil; in the other they know not to 
wiiut lengths it may be carried, and generally anticipate, in their apprehen¬ 
sions, much mure than is meant to be imposed. 

After what has been said, it may api>ear no unreasonable presumption to 
assume, that were Lord Cornwallis to commence his career in India anew, he 
probably would pause on the question of a perpetual settlement of the land 
>-evenue; at least until some more practicable means should be discovered for 

[M] relieving 

* “ I am, from my own observations, as far it has extended, authorized to affirm, that since 
“ die year 1770 cultivation has progressively increased, under all die disadvantages of a variable 

•• assessment and personal charges.''—Minute, 18th September 1789, 

, f One of Lord Cornwallis's advisers (Mr. Law), dffi prpposc to qualify the perpetuity of die 
setdement, by the introduction of a clause to'rcnder the proprietors of roockurrery settlements 
subject to a proportion uf a general addition to be made to their assessment, when required bj the 
exigencies of Uoternment; but this was of course rejected, as subversive of the principle on 
which die setdement proceeded.—See Mr. Shore's Minute, 8th December, 7789. 

^ See B. Bay ley's letter IVom Burdwan, and the respecd'ul, though strong remonstrance from 
the Court of Appeal at Dacca against the tax in question. 
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Answers to Court'i relieving the exigencies of tlie Government, by a participation in the increaS' 

V Que r ies. ^ wealth of the people, than at present are known to exist. 

S. Daris, Esq. The native Governments arc known to have relied on the produce of the 
land a.s the principal, and might almost say the only soui cc ot their revenne ; 
and it is evident, from recent experience, that the East-lndia Companys’go¬ 
vernments must do the same. A great choice is now to be made, whether the 
perpetual settlement of the land revenue shall be extended to the •Ceded and 
Conquered Countries, or \thether it shall be indefinitely postponed. Upon 
this question, the Commissioners sent purposely to prepare the way for such 
a settlement expressed themselves as follows. “ The re.sources of the country 
“ have not yet been brought forth. Upon the most moderate computation, 
one-fourth of the arableland still remains uncultivated; and assuming the 
“ gross annual jumrna of the provinces at rupees 225,00,000, an asset ot tuturc 
" revenue, of not less than rupees 75,00,000 per amuim, must be considered 
“ to be relinquished by an immediate limitation of the publicdemand upon the 
" land.” It may appear unaccountable, that the British Goveniment ot Hin- 
dostan should despair of drawing forth a portion of these assets, by the same 
rules which, administered in times past, made the country flourish. Is it be¬ 
cause the European servants of the East-lndia Company are less honest, intel¬ 
ligent, active, and zealous, than the servants of the native Governments were, 
at the periods referred to? If native aid be wanted, it is still to be had, where, 
if duly rewarded, tidelity may be relied on. Were the trial to be made, with 
the supj)ort Lord Cornwallis experienced from home to his arrangements, 
and superintended abroad with the same vigilance, it could hardly tail of sue- . 
tiess. It is certain that the Bengal Government have seen the propriety of 
exempting the formerly productive, but now almost depopulated provinces of 
Seharunpore and Goruckporc, from a perpetual settlement under e.xpectation 
of future improvement and higher revenue. The same reasoys which in¬ 
duced the.se exemptions are ^plicable to every part of the acquired territory, 
in a greater or less degree. The natives do not call for such a settlement; on 
the contrary, the report of the Commissioners from the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces represent them as rather averse to it. The natives, in fact, do not, 
nor overdid call for innovations; all they want is the rules they have always 
lived under justly administered. Upon the intended settlement in perpetuity, 
the Commissioners thus addressed the Government who sent them to introduce 
it. “ With every previous disposition in favour of a permanent settlement, w e 
” submit to your Lordship in Council our deliberate and uuqualiiied opinion, 
that the measure, considered with relation to the Conquered and Ceded 
'■ Provinces generally, is at this moment unseasonable, anti that any prema- 
“ ture attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended with a material! 

sacrifice ot tlie public re.sourccs, and may, in particular cases, prove injn- 
" rious to the parties themseh es, whose prosperity is the chief object of the 
“ measure to secure u|ion a durable foundation.”* The late orders to the 
Revenue Department have, it may be hoped, allayed the ardour so long felt 
by the Governments abroad to conclude perpetual settlements ; but noUting 
decisive has yet gone forth, as far as I am informed, on the judicial branch of 
the Government, or on the police, The same system, therefore, which has for 
twenty jrears been under trial in Bengal, and found waqting, has been extended 
to, and is now iu progress in the newly acquired territories. It is, perhap.s, to 
be regretted, that this should have been done without that previous inquiry 
and deliberate investigation, which could not fail to have discovered, and 
might have suggested the means of avoiding those errors which were committed 
in Bengal. 

With respect to the judicial system in Bengal, it appears that, in attempting 
unattainable excellence, the Government fell short of the good that was within 
its reach. The revision of causes of small amount, and the formality of pro¬ 
cedure in the ditlerent courts, were meant to afford a more correct adjudica¬ 
tion than had ever been experienced of claims between litigants; but the spirit 
of litigation became stimulated by these measures, which, combined with a 
proclamation to be quoted in the sequef, produced an effect which would have 
stopp^ the muchine, by the accumulation of business, liad not expedients 
been from tune to time appUed to keep it going. These were found in the 

imposition 

• Commhiionen' Report, 13th April 1808, paragraph 230. 
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Impositron of a deposit fee, in tlie limitation of appeals, in the extension of the 
powers of the subordinate ollicers deciding suits under the superintendence of 
the Judges, in the increased number of tlie native Conunissioners, and in the 
appointment of Assistant Judges. Yet, after tlie modifications, abrogations 
and re-enactments, which pervade the code of printed Regulations, from its 
promulgation in 1793 down to the latest period, means are still wantiii"- to 
enable tlie courts to get through their business, and to prevent a Tiortentous 
accumulation of causes on (he tile. 


Ausn'cn to Cour 
Queries. 


Davis, Esq. 


In the department of criminal justice, the expedients for enabling the Niza- 
mut and Circuit Courts to get through their business have been as various as- 
those alluded to In the civil department, and their success has been as incom¬ 
plete. The state of those courts, by the latest accounts, appears more ur¬ 
gently than ever to require relief, while the remedy to be applied has not been 
obvious. 


The experience which has thus been had of the insufficiency of the courts of 
justice in Bengal, indicates that there must have been something wrong in 
their original institution, and vc^ powerfully suggests the expediency of a 
modification in those established in the provinces recently acriuircd in other 
parts of India. 

It is presumable, that in parts where the Hindoo institutions have been least 
subverted, as in the Carnatic and on the western side of the jicninsula, the 
ancient modes of jurisprudence might be resorted to with advantage both to 
Government and the people. The Hindoos are there in a greater proportion 
to the whole population than in the other parts of the Company's possessions ; 
and however preferable may be deemed the agency of European intelligence 
and integrity, the disparity of numbers must there, as it does every where 
else, necessarily throw the executive business of the state chielly into the 
hands of the natives. The rjuestiou, therefore, in this case seems to be, whe¬ 
ther it would not be more convenient and advantageous to the inhabitants, to 
have their petty grievances and disputes referred to the adjustment of their 
associates, in their accustomed modes and in their own villages, rather tliau to 
be subjected to the administration of a stranger, chosen as the native Commis- 
missioners in Bengal commonly are, the distance of whose residence, and 
whose tbrins of proceeding, would often amount to a denial of justice. In 
one case, there is a provision formed on European notions, perfect in princi - 
pie, but inapplicable and insufficient in practice: in the other there is a prac¬ 
tice, with which the natives, attached as they are to their peculiar usages, arc 
more acquainted, are better satislied, and which, with less cx[)ense to the 
Government, would be found more effectual in accomplishing the object jiro- 
posed. The settlement of causes of great amount, and the trial and punish¬ 
ment of great otlences, might still be confined to European invcstigati<»n and 
authority ; but small suit.s, whether of a civil or criniiual description, might 
safely be left to the decision of the natives themselves. * 

The police of the country is an object of the greatest importance ; and here, 
in particular, the iiiilure of the system in Bengal should be a warning to the 
Governments of the three Presidencies in settling their new acqui.-ilions. 

In Bengal the exclusion of the Zemindars, and the dismissal of a large part 
of their establishments, have been followed by the disorder described in the 
late dispatches from that Government. The endeavours of the Government; 
to recal the Zemiiidairy aid, and to bring things back towards their forinm- 
condition, have been unavailing; and it is still doubtful how far the latest cx- 
liedients have answered, or hat course .can best be pursued for securing the 
inhabitants from depredations, as horrible as perhaps ever were heard of under 
airy government.' 

The bad character which is generally given of native administrations ap¬ 
pears to be imfoimdcd, or to admit of,gome exceptions. On our acquisition 
of Cuttack, there did not appear to be a want of new institutions for the dis¬ 
pensation of civil justice, and the police was found in a state greatly superior 
to what it was in our own provinces. These facts appear in the report of the 
Judges of Circuit, who found in Cuttack little or nothing, to do. The intro¬ 
duction which has been made of the Darogah system, with the other enact¬ 
ments 
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Aiiiiivrrs to Court'* iiieiits of the Bengal code, arc not likely to increase the happiness, or to se- 
Queries. cure the tranquillity of the natives of Cuttack. 

h. Davis, Esq. Blit tliough the native institutions and practice might, to a certain extent, be 
presort ed in the Carnatic, and perhaps in the rest oi the recent accjuisitious ot 
territory under the three Prosidencie.s, it may be doubted how far it would lie 
advisable to disturb materially the new system in Bengal. In Bengal the new 
system may be said to have taken root; the natives arc becoming accuiflomed 
to it, the calamities which atteiulod its introduction are partly over, and what 
relates to the laud revenue has taken a settled form. The judicial dciiartment 
may be sii-sceptible of improvement, and the police may be rendered eilicient, 
without reversing entirely those new inodes of procedure to which the natives 
arc becoming habituated. 

1 doubt the practicability of any material reduction in the expense of the 
municipal institutions in Bengal, consistently with the idea of good govern¬ 
ment ; but 1 think those institutions might be rendered mure eilicient than they 
are at present. 


The first and most essential step towards the desired improvement would be, 
to commit llie charge of the police to the Collectors of the land revenue, with a 
recurrenec to the zcrnimlarry aid, as far as it may still be altainabic, on the 
principles, and by the rules, where they apply, as established by liord Corn¬ 
wallis, under date 27lh of June 1787. A inodilication of those rules would be 
necessary, in consequence of the perpetual settlement of the land revenue, and 
the very numerous separations of talooks from the zemindarries to whicli they 
werc’formerly attached; but wherever the responsibility of the Zemindar for 
the security of the peace can be obtained, it should be accepted, and the former 
charge of tlie police, under the superintendence of the Colh'ctor as Magistrate, 
should be restored to him. In certain situations, the Darogah migjit still be 
employed; but the I’chsildar would be a more eilicient otiicer, and should 
supercede the employment of the Darogah in all practicable eases. 

The objections urged by Lord Cornwallis to the Collectors’ having charge of 
the police no longer exist: the permanency of the settlement, and the regularity 
with which the laud revenue is now collected, obviate those objections. No 
theoretical prejudice should be allowed to stand in the way of an alteration, 
w hich besides invigorating the police, would be attended w ith essential advan¬ 
tage to the administi'ation of civil and criminal justice. 'I'lie zillah Judge, 
rc'lievwl from the police, which at present leaves him little time to bestow orl 
the exercise of his other functions, might have his powers enlarged, both in the 
civil and criminal department. In the latter he might, in concert with the 
native law officers, decide on all crimes short of those punishable with perpetual 
imprisonment or death. This arrangement would expedite the criminal trials. 
Abundant evils flow from the present mode of commitment for the next jail 
delivery. Speedy justice, so necessary in India, cannot be had: months elapse 
before the trial, w hen the same ^jet of witnesses are to be summoned, maintained 
at the public expense, and kept from their business in attendance on the court 
a second lime. The interval furnishes time for the practice of every species of 
atrocity that can be devised, for the conviction of the innocent or the acquittal 
of the guilty. 


By making over to the zillah Judge so large a proportion as this xvould do 
qt the criminal trials, the Judges of tlie present courts of circuit would be so 
far relieved, as to admit of a reduction of their number at each station. Two 
instead of three and four, as at present, it may be presumed, would be ample for 
I he transaction of the business that would be brought before them The ^vin*'- 
tlms attainable would be more than sufficient as a fund for the erecUon of a 
separate court of Nizamut Adawlut, instead of the one combined, as it is at 
present, with tlie Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. The present uniou of the two 
renders tlie neces8.ary dispatch of business in either impracticable. A late re- 
t urn represented one hundred and seventy causes in arrear before the Nizamut 
Adawlut. These were to be revised, and final judgment obtained, before the 
prisoners under sentence could be appnzed of their tate: in the mean time, the 
pr^^dmg on more trials would be accumulating, and the busincs’s of the civil 
1 T ^ stand. In this there appears to be an evil which calls 
impcratnely for remedy, whatever may be the expense of supplying it. 

Adverting 
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Adverting to the great extent of territory now subject to theBcneal nresi An.w.r.. r . 
dency, the unrenutting attention of one set of Judges may not app^r m?re 
than sufficient for the revision of proceedings in criminal trials, and to coS 

or pass sentence in capital cases. s. Davu, Eiq. 


- At the five principal cities (Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Patna and 
Benares) it iniglit be ii^essary, as it was in 1786, to continue the functions of 
Judge and Magi.strate in the same person, but with powers enlarged as 
posed for the zillah Judges. His Register, or head assistant, might ^brd 
every requisite aid in the police department. 

With respect to the great mass of civil suits of small amount, which are 
brought before the native Commissioners, I am not aware of any other means 
at present, for their better or more .speedy decision, than by augmenting llic 
number of Cominissionei-s, and by a more careful selection of ihem than is 
usually made. It may be thought extraordinary, that causes of this descrip¬ 
tion should have attained their present unwieldy number, when so tew appeared 
on the files of the former Adawluts. The explanation will not be difficult to 
those who have mixed with the natives in the provinces. Though the heads 
of villages do not. in Bengal, hold the rank they do in the Carnatic, where there 
are no Zemindars, they nevertheless retain .some respect from the inhabitants 
Each trade and profession also had itsSinlar, Chowdery, or Mangy (Mahagee)i 
and each clas.s of Hindoos its Pramanic, each individual his Gooroo. To tiies^e 
petty authoritie.'i numerous complaints were carried, and would have continued 
. to becarrie.1, to the great relief of the courts of justice, had it not been for the 
proclamation which, coniormably to the new system, was made through the 
provinces, by orders to the Board of Revenue of the 30th July 1790, pro- 
“ hibiting all laiinholders and other persons, not vested with due authority for 
“ that purpose on the part of Government, from taking cognizance of causes 

coining vvltliin the jurisdiction of the courts of Dewanny or Foujdarry Adaw- 
“ lut, uiulerpain of being liable to such tineas Government might think proper 
" to impose.” This order, of course, sent to the courts of justice a multitude 
of petty disputes, exclusive of what related to the land revenue, which before 
had found adjustment with brevity, free of expense to the state, and probably 
with as niiicli satisfaction to the parties concerned, as they now derive from the 
decisions oi the Commissioners constituted by the Government. 

Notwithstanding this publication, it is well known that on questions con¬ 
cerning caste, the pimehayets have continued their practice, uiircslrained by 
the new courts of justice, and the new code does not appear to have altogether 
destroyed the influence of the heads of communities above-mentioned. With 
respect to the Chowderic.s, they arc likely to regain their former authority, 
the Govcrnincnt having lately circulated queries on the propriety of restoring 
them to the exerc ise of their tormer functions. 



Instead of destroying, it should be the object of the Government to uphold 
and improve these associations. They promote order in the community, and 
materially assist the administration of civil and criminal justice. Though no 
longer recognized by the Government, recourse was continually had to them, 
on emergent occasions, for the public service. Without the assistance of the 
Chowdery of the hacherics, the Mangee of the boats, the Sirdar of the liearers, 
and others of similar influence, it would often have been impracticable to set 
detachments of the troops in motion. 

Could the community be restored to the state it was in prior to the esta- 
%blishment of the new code of Regulations, it might be a question whether a 
' modification of some of the authorities above named might not be used for the 
administration of justice, in cases of small importance; but 1 despair of its 
behig found as practicable in Bengal as in the Carnatic, where the gradations 
of authority and respectful submission are better preserved. 

I have now, to the be^t of my judgment, explained wherein, as it appears 
to me, the present system of internal goveriKneat is defective, and what steps 
should be taken to remedy those de.ects. As to the question of expense, I 
think much might.be done to reiiuce it, or to keep it on a moderate scale, in 
the new provinces and in the Carnatic ; but any considerable reduction inBengal 
could only be eficcled by a further recurrence to the former state of things, 

[N] than 
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AanrantoCoan’i than it might at this time be prudent to resolve on, or than perhaps mig^t be 
. Queriei. ^ practicable, under the perpetual settlement of the land revenue. Efficient 
sToiwii, Eiq, government, and in particular a gootl police, i apprehend to be the primary 
object; and this obtainetl, reduction of e.vpense may be t^ next thing at¬ 
tended to. The present system has, in reality, a tendency to increase expence; 
and this must continue to be the case, while it is an object to employ Europeans 
us much as possible, and the natives as little as possible, in thejexecutive 
part. Even the defects of the system have this tendency. A bad police gave 
rise to the provincial battalions,* now maintained at an expence of ten lacks 
of rupees per annum. It has increased the number of public crimes, producing 
trials where the expense incurred for the following purposes, namely, of main¬ 
taining persons apprehendetl on suspicion and detained for months before they 
can be examined, of witnesses before commitment and alter wards at the trial, 
and of prisonei's before and after conviction, has enormously increased the 
contingent charges in the Nizamut department. The contingent charges in 
the Dewanny and Nizamut departments under Bengal, in 1811-1 12, 
amounted to rupees 826,000, and the whole charge of the police, including 
the provincial corps, to rupees 3,274,320. The ch^ran (or service) lands, 
which maintained a host of public servants for police and other purposes, 
being resumeil, the wages ol all public establishments becomes a money- 
charge upon the state. 'I’he perpetual settlement having disposed of all the 
waste land, there is none now to be had for the invalid sepoy establishment, 
for the erection of official buildiugs, for roads, or any other purposes, without 
purchase; and these circumstances, in their turn, contribute to swell the an¬ 
nual charges. A proof of this gradual augmentation of charge appears in 
some Bengal accounts which are now before me. The total charge of the 
judicial establishments in the old provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Be¬ 
nares, for 1797-8, amounted to rupees 3,722,161. The same, for 1811-12, 
was rupees 4,240,908; showing an increase, not from any unusnal’occurrcnce, 
but chiefly in the ordinary contingent charges of rupees 518,747 in fourteen 
years, or augmenting yearly at the rate of more than 37,000 rupees, in* those 
provinces alone. 

Can these enormous expenses, fi.\ed and contingent, scarcely known under 
any of the former systems of Government, and a large portion of which has 
been incurred in purchasing a worse police than we had before, be ascribed to 
any thing but a want of knowledge of the people and (heir circuinstances, 
combined with a desire perfectly noble and generous, of improving both, but 
of so ardent a (quality, that it has outstripped the means of effi!cting its own 
purposes ? 

(Signed) 8. DAVIS. 

2Sth December ISIS. 


B. W. COX, ESQ. 

Anmers to the Queries proposed hy the Special Committee for Revenue and 

Judicial Affairs. 

To the 1st Query. 

the provinces lately annexed'-^ 

V_ — Z ‘ by cession and conquest, may justly be doubted. In lieu of the 

It. W. Cox, Eiq. prompt decision of the Aumil of the district or Tehsildar, from which thfere 
was no regular appeal, although, in cases of grievous wrong, the injured 
parties might attempt to make their case known to the Nawaub or Nazim, a 
scries of regular courts lias been introduced, guided by forms from which there 
IS no authority to deviate, and which are Tittle known to the bulk of the 
l>cople. 

It 
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It is trae, that those forms are intended to secure the just rights of all Answen to Court'* 
parties before the court, and the succession of courts to guard the suitors Querie*. 
against the ignorance or corruption of their Judges; yet it is scarcely to be 
expected, that the subjects of a desimtic govenuuciit, accustomed to obey 
implicitly the irtdividual to whose superintendence they were intrusted, and 
in whom all authority centered, should justly appreciate an institution intend^ 
to secui;p equal rights to all classes. 

The tributary chieftains and great Zemindars, who exercised all the rights 
of sovereignty, paying only a small pesheush, received with indignation a 
system intended to etpialize them with the lowest Ryot; and the Ryots, ac¬ 
customed to prefer verbal complaint, were harassed by the forms of the 
courts and the tardiness of their process. Thus, while the (iovernment an¬ 
nounced the intention to redress evciry evil, general <lissutisfaction prevailed. 

It also is evident, from the number of causes on the tile in almost every 
zillah and city court in Bengal, Behar, and Benares, that the judicial system 
now established is inefficient. 

To the %d Query. 

I conceive that, in some cases, it may be advantageous to aid the system 
introduced by the British (iovernment by systems of ancient institution, viz. 
the trial by puiichayet, the authorizing Zemimlars to settle disputes between 
their Ryots, and permitting the Cauzies ed’pergunnahs to decide civil .suits. 

To the 3d Query. 

No remains of ancient Hindoo judicial institution now exist in Bengal 
proper. 1 conceive it to have been the express object of the existing judicial 
system in Bengal, to annihilate the ancient judicial system, and to reduce the 
Zemindars %nd their agents to mere Collectors of the land-tax. 

During the Mahomedan government in Bengal, in the large Zcmindarrics, 
consisting of several pergunnahs, it was usual to have pergunnah cutcherics, 
and the Tchsildar of the pergunnah, who was the Zemindar’s agent, decided 
in civil suits. Village Gomastahs, also, exercised the same authority, and re¬ 
course was frequently had to arbitration by their order. The Zemindars or 
their Dewans, also, decided civil suits, according to the ancient Hindoo 
custom. 

In cities and large towns, ami in each pergunnah, Cauzies were appointed 
who decidedjOn civil suits. The Cauzies appear to have been the judicial 
officers on the part of the Nawaub ; but the Zemindars nqver wholly gave up 
their ancient privilege, the right of interfering in civil suits. 

Decision by punchayet is not now practised in Bengal in pecuniary con¬ 
cerns ; in matters of caste it is still used. It is a trial by peers, a species of 
trial by jury. In each pergunnali, among the Hindoos, individuals of every 
calling and profession have a chief, a Sirdar or Paramanic. He is now, I think, 
elected by the voice of his fellows, and not noticed by the Government: under 
the native administration, he received a sunnud of ollicc. 

In case of an alleged violation of any of the rules of caste, the Sirdar of the 
pergunnah, with ten or twelve of the most intelligent persons of the same 
caste, assemble at the instigation of the accuser. The accused also attends, 
when each party nominates an equal number of judges The witnesses at¬ 
tend, and within two or three days judgment is given, by which the party 
^ceined culpable is sentenced to entertain his judges, and all persons of the 
same caste in a given number of villages: sometimes a small fine in money is 

also levieff. •' 

• 

The mode of trial by punchayet existed in tlie country conquered from 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, until the establishment of the British authority. The 
Zemindar of the village directed a certain^jiumber of intelligent Ryots or 
shopkeepers, as the case might require, to hear the matter in dispute, and to 
give judgment acconling to dherm, or good conscience. When in that 
country, I unSerstood the decisions were generally satisfactory. The process 
was summary, the parties were heard viva voce, were neither compelled to 
employ vakeels nor to quit their habitations. 


The 
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Annren to Court’* 
Queries. 


R. W. Cox, £sq.j 


The Sircar levied the chout, the per-centage of one-fourth, on the amount 
lit] 

ft is to be observed, that the village Zemindar, or his agent, ^ssei^ 
nearly exclusive authority in the village. It is not verjf probable that Mon¬ 
sieur Perron, or the Tehsildar on his part, would have interfere.1, unless the 
village Zemindar or his agent attempted to enforce payment of a greater sum 
than was awarded. Complaint to the Zemindar of this agent’s misconduct 
might have effected the agent’s removal; for in cases of great exaction the 
Ryots would exjjel him from the village, and to prevent such insubordination 
was a great object with Monsieur Perron, who imposed a pecuniary fine on the 
Zemindar when resistance was provoked by his conduct. 


To the ^ih Query. 

In Bengal proper, the existing system has now been established above 
twenty years. It is become, in some d^ree, familiar to the people j and I 
should deem it highly impolitic to annul it, unless there was a moral certainty 
that great benefit would result therefrom. All violent measures are to be 
deprecated. I am, however, of opinion, that the existing system may be 
ameliorated, by requiring the Judges of the several courts to refer to arbitra¬ 
tion all suits for matters of unadjusted account, together with suits for castes, 
and suits regarding disputed boundaries or lands formed by allnvian. Such 
causes engross the time of the court in examining intricate accounts and nu¬ 
merous witnc.sses, sometimes on subjects in which natives are more conversant 
than Europeans, and would sooner unravel. 

It also would, I think, be advisable to authorize the landholders, or their 
agents, to decide on money suits not exceeding thirty rupees, in all cases ad¬ 
verting to the character of the party. '^I'he sunnuds of ottice siiould be granted 
by the Judge and Magistrate of'the district. In cases where it might be 
deemed inexpedient to vest such power in the hands of the Zcinmdar or his 
agents, recourse may be had to the Gauzy of the pergunnah. 

t 

Europeans are now so generally settled in the Lower Provinces for commer¬ 
cial purposes, that it would be necessary to exempt them from the jurisdiction 
of the zemindarry courts, should it be deenietl expedient to have recourse to 
them. There is every reason to believe that the influx of Europeans will give 
ample employment to the Magistrates, and fcause still greater delay in the deci¬ 
sion of civil suits. 

To the bth Query. 

The advantage of the present judicial system is, I conceive, that such causes 
as are hcaril and finally decided on, do undergo a thorough investigation, and 
that the great object of it is to insure substantial justice to the suitors, and to 
guard them against the prejudices, ignorance, or corruption of their judges, by 
allording, m very many instances, a rehearing before a diflcrent tribunal. 

It is natural tliat a system of jurisprudence, established by the British Go¬ 
vernment, should not vest in British Judges arbitrary power: at the same 
time, it must be confessed, that the desire to administer justice chiefly through 
the medium of European t^ency, is the cause of little being effected, compara¬ 
tively speaking; whether it is from a natural proncncss to' litigation, or in the 
hope that different individuals may form different opinions from the same 
depositions, or from reluctance to give up property in possession while it can 
be retained with advantage,* certain it is, that few individuals abide by the 
decision of the zillah court, in cases where the amount of suit authoriz^ an 
appeal. ^ 

The lower order of natives, accustomed to summary decision fvom their 
®’’*P.*^'J*®’’®^-*otioraut of the forms of regular courts, and of the Regulation! by 
which their conduct is guided (the true construction of which is sometimes 
doubtful to the courts), attribute to indisposition towards them the delay 
naturally attendant on a regular succession of causes. Plaintiffs, defendants^ 
and witnesises, surround the courts with clamour when a cause is first filed. 
Having expended their ready money and sold their cooking .utensils, they 

return 

• * Twelve per cent, legal interest; from twenty-four to tJiIrty-six in the interior of the country. 
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To the 6th Query. 

1 ant of opinion^ that the system, in its chief parts, should bn contiiuitMl 
where it has been long establi^hed. In recent acquired territory, wltere it is 
prudent to conciliate, it is a question of political expediency; and altiiough it 
may be desirable to reduce the intliience of the powerful chieftains on' tiu‘ 
north-west frontier, it cannot be expedient to indispose tiiciii towards (lii< 
British Government. Should any exemptions be granted in that qiiarliM-, tliere 
is no reason to suppose that such concessions wilt be imputed to the weakness 
of Government. Troops have too often enforced the dgprees of the courts to 
warrant such a supposition. 

In Bengal, Behar, and Benares, there are twenty-eight dty and zillah ocnirts. 
The population of those provinces is estimated at thirty millions. The uuinber 
of courts cannot, 1 conceive, be reduced. I have understood that a lariv<'i- 
establishment of Mohurs is accessary, and that, on some occasions, the com ts 
adjourn at an early hour to enable tlie Mohurs to bring up the proceedings. 
The allowances to every descriptioaof oilicer are moderate. As Mofussil Peons 
serve summonses, some reduction may probably be effected in the Nazir’' 
establishment; and as the English language is daily becoming more prevalent, 
the allowances to English copyists may also probably bear retiuctiun. 

To the 1th Query. 

I am not aware that the British Government obtains credit for an canic'l 
desire to.secure to its subjects their property and civil rights, the bulk of tin 
|veojjle, probably, attribute the existing system to national cn.stom, while a I'tn^ 
of the more reftecting attribute it to the desircof augmenting European patron- 

Prom the delay that occurs ere a decree can be obtained, and the facility 
with which it can be suspendetl, it is to be apprehended that the bulk of tiii* 
natives may systematically witlihold payment of their just dues: while tiic 
liigher classes will probably consult Vakeels and special pleaders, endeavour t.> 
discover the omissions of the law, and by them be instructed to evade the letter 
of it. 

The want of an efficient judicial system must also, 1 conceive, tend to chci k 
the internal commerce of the country. 


To the 6th Query. 

I am not aware that the natives would contide niore in the ujiriglitnc's i,{ 
Jmlges appointed from their own people than in European Judges. 1 havo 
heard them bear testimony to the highc'^t integrity and uiicea'ing diligence 
in some of their European Judges, and assert the reverse of others. 1 c.ou- 
eeive, however, that they view with jealousy all power and authority center¬ 
ing in Europeans, and that it would be highly gratifying to them to partici¬ 
pate in it. 

Judges appointed from the people would be more congenial to the natives, 
from similarity of language and customs; ofttimes ft'om professing the same 
religion, and entertaining respect for tlic same laws and institutes. Hindoos, 
Mabajins, and all classes of people, spoke with approbation of Alice Ibrahim 
Khan, late Magistrate of Benares, who exercised the sole jurisdiction there. 


’*‘y 'Pq ihe Qth Query. 

^ I am of opinion that natives of integrity and diligence may be selected, and 
entrusted with a portion of the ailminist ration of justice, lii’thc /.cmindarry or 

K ergnnnah courts, in which suits not exceeding thirty rupees are proposed to 
c cognizable, 1 recommend that the natives be not superintended by Euro 
peans, and that only a monthly return of the number of causes decided be 
transmitted to the ziUah judge. 


I am aware, that one motiA'e for depriving the landholders of all authority 
was to guard the Ryots against oppresAon and unauthorized demands. They 

[^O] never 
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Aiwwers to Court’* never know what is payable by them, and would not, I l^nk, fail to withhold 
Queries. payment and complain to the courts, should Zeiniiida^ entrusted witli we 

V. . . — -' administration of justice attem[)t exactions. The apprefcnsion of beniff de- 

B. W. Cox, Esq. prived of a situation so flattering to their desire ot pdwer, would, 1 think, 
generally secure good conduct on (he part of the Zemindars. 

To the lOtA Quer^. 

I am not acquainted with the average scale of peculation within the sphere 
of onezillah or city court. I estimate, generally, Irom 800,000 to 1,200,000 
persons; somewhat lower, probably, in Sylhet, Backergunge, and the jun¬ 
gle inehals of Ramghur. The population of zillah Nmldea was ascertained 
by Mr. Kedfcarn, the magistrate, at the request of the late Sir William Jones, 
and zillah Purneah was also enumeratetl by Mr. Henry Colcbrooke; but I 
have nut the number^f either district. 

To the li<A Query. 

Under the system of police now established in Bengal, dacoity has increased 
in the Lower Provinces, the Chackran lands are resumed, and the village 
Pyke.s and nightly watchmen discontinued by public authority, while the Da- 
rogah’s establishments are inefficient. A mo.st ample report on the state of 
the police was submitted to the Bengal Government by Mr. James Stuart, one 
of the judges of Circuit for the district of‘Benares, about the end of the year 
1807, to which 1 beg leave to refer the Committee. 

'^riic system of police adopted by (he natives w'as vigorous and efficient. It 
gave great power, which was no doubt often abused; but 1 think it is possi¬ 
ble lor Government to avail itself of the native system, without embracing all 
the evil which formerly attended on it. 

It is true, that the revenue officers were in the habit of exacting ninautho- 
rized demands and oppressing the Ryots, it therefore was deemed necessary to 
deprive them of all authority whatever; in so much so, that they could not 
realize their just dues from the Ryots, and their lands were sold for arrears o|^ 
the public revenue. I do not apprehend that vesting the Zemindars with a 
portion of criminal jurisdiction would give rise to the oppression which for¬ 
merly existed. 

The police of the jungle Mehals in Ramghur, Pachete, and Beerbhoom, 
was vested in the landholders, and the police of those di.stricts greatly im¬ 
proved. The superintendence of the district was entrusted to Mr. William 
Blunt, who submitted a detailed report to Government of the advantages of 
the sytem, in 1808-9. 

In most case.s. where dacoity is committed, the parties are intoxicated. 
Under the native Government drunkenness was nearly prevented ; and since 
the battle of Plassey, the Zemindars of Nuddea and Maliomedshy w'ould not 
allow a toddy tree to be tapped, or intoxicating drugs to be vended, in their 
several zillahs. 

The abkarry system, under the British Government, is too generally intro¬ 
duced throughout the country, and it is certainly more desirable to check than 
to extend it. 

Should it be deemed expedient to have recourse to the native system, either 
civil or criminal, I should recommend that it be first introduced into one or 
more zillahs where it is most requisite, under the superintendence of Judges 
and Magistrates who entirely approve the system, and are anxious to esta¬ 
blish that public benefit will result from the adoption of it. 

To the 12tA Query. 

1 have never had the honour to act as Judge and Magistrate in any district 
whatever; 1 have, however, submitted my sentiments, in obedience to the 
desire of the Committee, fully aware that it is much easier to point out exist- 
iiig de.ects than to sujjgest appropriate remedies, and appreliensive that I may 
have inaccurately stated some circumstances from memory. As„ however 
there are several most respectable and intelligent members of the Bengal civil 
service now lu England, who have discharged the ofiices of Judge and Magi- 
rtrate, 1 have 1 jo doubt but the Committee will obtain from them more satis¬ 
factory intormation on the several objects of their in(|uiry. 


To 
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To the additio)^ Qf^ery, submitted on the 23d October 1813. AMw«r«toCot«t’i 

If the courts of Adavwt have recommended suits to be withdrawn, and sub- 
milted to the decision wf the puiichayet, I think it must have occurred at ^ ^ 

Benares, under the superintendence ot the late Mr. Duncan, and in the Con¬ 
quered Provinces, by the desire of Mr. Strachey, who I believe reported on 
the judicial system introduced, and contrasted it with the summary process to 
which the people were accustomed at Agiu and its vicinity. 

A reference to the Bengal Judicial Regulations will shew whether the pun- 
chayet has, at any time, been recognized by the English Clovemment. 

(Signed) R. W. COX. 


J. WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 


Answer to Question 1st. 

The judicial administration established in Bengal at the time I quitted AiMwcrs to Court'* 
India, was not, in my opinion, so efficient as it might have been rendered. , Queries 

2d. I do not think that any system of Hindoo institution cotdd, with advan- J, Wordsworth, 
tage, be substituted for the system introduceil by the British Governincut. . K*‘l- 

Sd. I feel myself incapable of answering this question, in so satisfactory a 
manner as the Committee might expect, or as I could wish. 


4th. So far J think the system introduced by the British Government sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement, that if two or more siltah courts w ere established in each 
district instead of one, the decision of causes would be expedited, the ^cess 
o f th/ natives to justice rendered more easy, the proceedings less voluminous, 
trtfflTwie expenses of suitors would, 1 conceive, be greatly abridged. 

5th. That of proving satisfactory to the people; in so much so, that they 
consider their persons and property protected by it, which was tar from being 
the case under their own arbitrary and oppressive govennnent. 1 am not 
aware of any disadvantages attending the British judicial system. 

6th. I do not think that the expences could well be diminished. To the 
contrary, 1 have given it as my opinion, in my answer to the fourth'question, 
that the number of zillah courts ought to be increased, which if sanctioned by 
Government, the expences would conseipieutly be greater. In respect to the 
allowances the native servants received, if they arc the same now as they were 
when 1 left Bengal, I am well aware they will not admit of any reduction. 

7th. The British judicial system, in its operation, convinces tlic people that 
justice is expeditiously and impartially rendered them, which was not the case 
under their own Government. 


8th. I am certain the natives w'oiiUl confide more in the uprightness of . 
European Judges than in Judges appointed from their own people. 

9tli. Ill the courts of Sudder Dewamiy and Ni'zamut Adawlut, provincial 
courts of appeal and circuit, and zillah courts, Cauzies, Muftees, and Molovies 
and Pundits, sit as exiJounders of the Mahommedan and Hindoo laws, which I 
th&k is proper; but from the knowledge I acquired of the dispositions of the 
liaises du ring thirty years rc.sidericc in Bengal, I'am decidedly ot opinion that 
it w?I*ij^W unS!lf5"WliriRit any of the natives with the administration of justice 
uncoii&olled by European authority. 

lOth. I understand, from the last sun'ey made since I left India, that the 
population of the zillah of Runpore was ascertained to be two millions and 
a half. 

11th. The system of police established by the British Govemnient, since 
Mr. Hastings quitted Bengal, I always considered too lenient, particularly as 
lar as regards the zemindars; a recurrence, therefore, to Mr. Hastings’ sys¬ 
tem, would in my opinion be advisable. 
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Aniwen to court’s jg, I am sorry I cannot; but on a reference |p Rennel’s maps, No. 5 
V ^ (which 1 have not got,) 1 conceive the limits and raperficiid contents of the 

I Wordsworth district of Rangporv may be ascertained. / 

■ E.q. 


SIR H STRACHEY. 


Answeri to Court's 
Queries. 


Sir H. Strachejr. 


Question. 

Wliat is your opinion of the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general effects 
of the system of judicial administration 
established in Bengal, and the pro¬ 
vinces depending on it 

the English model, and the rules by wl 
objection. 


Answer. 

My opinion of the judicial adminis¬ 
tration established in Bengal and the 
provinces depending on it, is, on the 
whole, very favourable. 'To the sys¬ 
tem itself, the in.stitution of the courts 
of justice, founded as they are upon 
ch they are guided, 1 see no material 


Tlie forms are prescribed very fully in the Regulations, and observed with 
great exactness. The characteristics of these forms are precision and publi¬ 
city : (pialities most essential. The pleadings, the depositions of the witnesses, 
and the proceedings of the court, are all written in the native languages. Every 
thing is done in open court, and carefully recorded in writing. Habits of accu¬ 
racy are acquired, and all that passes may be revised. 

Of the fitne,ss of this system and its general good effects, I cannot doubt. O 
its efficiency I propose to state my opinion in detail: at preserit 1 must reply, 
that tlie judicial system, as now existing, is not, I think, completely etlicieut. 
The plan, the principles, the intentions are good, but they have not been fully 
carried into execution. How far this opinion is just or not, can be asceHained, 
not by considering the general outline or plan of the institution of the ddftitfiT*- 
or by studying the Regulations passed for the guidance of those courts, but by 
a more minute inquiry into the condition of the people in India, and into the 
state of the business in the diflerent courts, than it is possible to enter into here. 

1 by*no means admit that the system is ill adapted to the country. The inha¬ 
bitants of Bengal are, at all events, now accustomed to it; anil though, in pru¬ 
dence, 1 would avoiil its ha.sty introduction in some jirovinces of recent 
aciiuisition, where the power and inducace of native chiefs may be consider¬ 
able, 1 cannot help wishing for its establishment even in such provinces, because 
I conceive that the body of the people must ultimately derive great bcnctit 
from it. 


1 more than once, wliile in India, took occasion to state rnv sentiments on 
the imjiolicy, and in some instances the injustice and inhumanity, of suddenly 
introducing the judicial system into particular districts or estates, where cir¬ 
cumstances pointed out the propriety of forbearance. For our’s is a system 
wliich deprives the leading men of the country of all their power and import¬ 
ance : it does, in fact, level and degrade them. When these men are provoked 
and insulted, they take up arms and defy the magistrate: then we call them 
rebellious, and employ a military force against them, and very dreadful scenes 
cn.sue. 1 have now reason to suspect, that nothing which took place in Ben¬ 
gal, on occasions of this kind, can ecjual the bloorlshed and mischief which 
attended the reliction of certain chiefs at Madras and on the Malabar c^st, 
at ditlcrent periods, on our lirst attempts to introdu ce am ong th^m. our sys ein 
of government. I do not recollect that any orders ^FlTKifufelii^, -ii^i^rrticable 
to these cases, were issued in Bengal. ', 

In reply to a subsequent question, I propose to enter more fully into the sub¬ 
ject of the effects of our judicial system. 

2d Question. Answer. 

you conceive that any system of I am , not, I feaf, sufficiently ac- 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, qnainted with any system of luicient 
cither in whole or in part, be with ad- Hindoo institution, to judge of the 

expediency 
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Sir H. Stracliey. 


vantage substitutetl the system, or expediency or practicability of its be- Antweri to Conrt’* 
any part of the syst^, introduced by ing substituted, in whole or in part, ^ Que riw. 

the British Governnfcnt? for ours. ’ ^ 

I must, I suppose, impute to this iny imperfect acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject, the sentiment of surprise which, 1 confess, 1 entertain at llie siiggcstion of 
substituting the ancient Hindoo institutions for our judicial system in Bengal. 

To revive laws which have either been abolisheil or become obsolete, many 
centuries before wc introduced our own changes, this, though perhaps practi¬ 
cable, would be a great innovation, and would, I firmly Ijelieve, be doing vio¬ 
lence to the feelings of the natives themselves. 


Question 3d. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, 
particularly the system of village 
courts and decisions by punchayct ? 


Ansieer 3d. 

1 do not recollect any remains of 
ancient Hindoo judicial institution, nut 
even the punchayet; butthc term being 
well known in Bengal, it is probable 
that the thing exi.sts in some parts of 
the Bengal provinces, and that it isoe 
casionally resorted to voluntarily by the Hindoos, in disputes concerning caste, 
and perhaps in matters of village accounts and boundary disputes. 1 remem¬ 
ber no instance of parties in a suit proposing a reference to the Puiicliayel. 
Should the parties a^ree, no objection, I conceive, would bo made to such 
reference. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of arbitration : thej 
con.stantly recommend it to the parties, who will hardly ever agree to it. 

The Hindoo laws, known to us, are contained in the two books which are 
dejiositcd in the Dewuuny Adawlut, or civil court of every district in Bengal ; 
the digost compiled by some Bramins and tran.slatod by Mr. Colelirooke, ami 
the Hindoo^institutes or ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir William .loncs. 
There they lie, as ornaments, upon the table, but of little or no use., 1 liave 
ex^ined these books as matters of curiosity, but was not in the habit of con- 
ijiuj nng them, with a view to throw light upon a doubtful point, or to gather 
from them rules of practice. In truth, to my poor judgment they seem little 
more than a mass of priestcraft and folly. 


llow', then, it will be asked, do wc administer the Hindoo law? W'o 
do not, strictly speaking, administer the Hindoo law in Bengal ? In suits 
concerning caste, marriage, or inheritance, the i)artics sometimes appeal 
to the Hindoo law and demand a beousta, or eximsition from the pundit: 
then wc consult the pundit, and if his opinion is a clear one and uncontra¬ 
dicted, which seldom happens, we found our decision upon it. The pundit 
is, 1 tliink, not very often consulted, even in cases of this kind, unless on the 
application of the party interested. 

1 speak of civil cases only. \Ve know nothing, in practice, of Hindoo 
criminal law ; but the general terms made use of in the last question seem to 
intimate, that it may be in contemplation to revive the Hindoo criminal law. 
In the southern parts of the peninsula there are probably sonu^ remains of 
Hindoo judicial institutions, and at Mysore, 1 undcr-stand, there is a Hindoo 
court of justice established by our Government. How far this Hindoo <rourt 
of justice is subject to British superintendence or ititerferencc, I have not 
heard ; nor can 1 conceive British Judges a<lministcriug Hindoo criminal law, 
or permitting its administration under their superintendence. Wc slunihi 
meet with most awkward diilicultics. We should be liable, at every step, to 
Jdeviate from the genuine spirit of Hindoo law, such as it is found in the ancient 
Hindoo jeligiqu* books : we should be inclinetl to deal roughly with Bramins 
TOlJ*cK!tl iS^fi8hlUCl8'*crimes; we should be puzzled to conduct a trial by 
ordi&l, of which there are various kinds described in tlie Hindoo books. 


If, then, we restore the Hindoo law, we shall, I suppose, commit the admini¬ 
stration of it to the Hindoos. But even here is -’sHlifliculty. Among the Hindoos, 
not one man in a'million knows any thing of his law books. The most terri¬ 
ble penalties §re denounced against all but those of the highest caste, who pre- 
aiAne to read those law books ; neither are the few who do read the books, in my 
opinion, fit for the office of J udge. The Hindoos, in general, of our dominions, 
have learned more from us than from their own books ; and though many of 
thorn are competent to administer law under our regulations," I conceive there 
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lad no other guide 


Aoivers to Court’s are few who would not feel themselves at a loss, if the 
Qu eries. books and ancient institutions. 

'sir H Strachey On the expulsion of the Hindoo chief from Benai'es, alfent thirty years ago, 
it l)ecanie necessary to provide for the administration of justice there. To thi.s 
ollice (the ollice of adininistering justice to the Hindoos in their holy city), the 
Bengal Government thought proper to appoint a Mahomedan; and i have 
undS-stood that the Mahomedan J udge of Benares gave general satisfaction 
to the people. 


1 can mention, from memory, a case or two, which perhaps maybe con¬ 
sidered as allording a specimen of ancient Hindoo judicial institution; but they 
<lid not occur within the limits of Bengal projier. 


In the course of the Bareilly circuit (I forget at which station,) the following 
case came l)cfore me. Some villagers seized several men, accused them of 
theft, and conveyed infortnation of what they had done to the Talookdar or 
jietty chief in the neighbourhood, for his further directions. The Talookdsu-, 
Knowing that theft had bren prevalent in that r|uarter, and not heeding our 
new judicial system, or being partial to his ancient institutions, gave imme¬ 
diate orders for cutting o(f the lieads of the supposed thieves. This was 
done, and llic peoph; concerned wi re brought in by our police otlicers to be 
tried for murder. 


At Allahabad, I think, another instance occurred of a sort of village court. 
'I'he members of that \ illage iTourt also were tried before me for mtirder. They 
>\efe aciMiscd of putting a poor woman to death. In their defence they proved, 
that the deceased had biuni suspected, and on regular impury by them, had 
confessed herself guilty of bewitching certain children in the village; so they 
passed sentence upon her and killed her. • 

This sprt of ancient judicial institution, or village court, or something analo¬ 
gous to it, may probably be found in most of those provinces of India w’i,|;rc 
our system has not yet rooted it out. 

In the jungles of Ramgur a case occurred, above twenty years ago, of five 
women binug put to death for witchcraft, after a regular investigation by a 
village court. On that occassion, a special commission was appointed to in- 
(juirc into the state of these village courts. I know nothing further of this 
alliiir, except that the village courts were found to exist among the most rude 
and barbarous tribes of the J ungles ; that they consisted of an assembly, con¬ 
vened from far and near; that tliey tried and executed old women for sorcery, 
and that strict orders were issued lor abolishing them. 

I incline to think that, in most of these cases, the members of these village 
courts united in their own persons the characters of prosecutor, magistrate, 
judge, jury, and executioner. 

An account of the Ramgur case is inserted in the Asiatic Uesearches, vol. 
iv. no. 22, where also may be found a few of the rules by which the village 
courts regulated their proceedings. These rules, however, seem to relate 
(‘iitirely to the diflercnt modes of proving the crime of witchcraft. • 

In the same article of the Asiatic Researches, and as connected with the 
subject now under consideration, is given an account of some other ancient 
Hindoo customs, which, in smite of our interference, occasionally prevail; such 
as sitting in Duma, the Coor, and the Rajkooma custom of killing their 
daughters. ' 

I am sorry it is not 111 my power to furaish a mofc 
account of the punchayet, the village courts, and other ancient Hindoo judirfid 
institutions. I should imagine that, among the garrows or other barbarians 
of Bengal, they might still be found ; but as civilization extends rapidly in 
that quarter, it is to be apprehdhded that we may unintentionally disturb some 
of those ancient institutions. 


1 spare m) sclf the trouble of consulting Hindoo books for information &11 
Ihis subject, because I know the sort of informatiorl I should find in those 
bookj. It cannot interest the committee to learn that certain Hindoo gods or 
goddesses inventAl the punchayet ten million years ago. 


Question ilh. 
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Question 4^ 

If this system, intro^ccd by the 
British Government, is i^your opinion 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
be susceptible of any meliorations that 
would accelerate the decision ofcauses, 
would rentier the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the proceediufjs and abiidge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors; and, in general, 
what, in your opinion, arc the best 
means of remedying any existing de¬ 
fects in the s) stem ? 


Answer 

I am of opinion, tliat the system 
adopted by the British Government is 
to be preferred ; but that it is suscep¬ 
tible of improvement, by rendering the 
access to justice more easy. To ef¬ 
fect this, 1 think the expense of prose¬ 
cuting ought to be diminished, and 
the number of ellicienttribunals ought 
to be increased. 

To abridge the expense, of suitors, 
particularly ol the Ryots, on their pro- 
. secut ing for exaction'of rent, would be 

easy ; and 1 can suggest no greater improvement. If the forms could be siru- 

E lined without .sacrilicing a greater advantage, the natives would be gainers; 

nt I deprecate any alteration in the custom of recording scrupulously all pro- 
ceeding-i, and taking the evidence at length, verbatim, in the native languages. 

The best means of remedying the existing defects I conceive to be, the ex¬ 
tension of the system. Let the original intention be followed up : let the 
number of triinmals be increased, till they equal the demand for justice : let 
the business be actually done. That this is desirable, will hardly l^e denied ; 
Jiut, first, it may be proper to shew, in a few words, tliat the present establish¬ 
ments arc insufficient. • 


Answers to Court's 
Queries. 

Sir II. StracUoy. 


Very soon after the opening of the civil courts in 1 793, they wort; filleil with 
causes, though the XLth Regulation of that year, by instituting the courts of 
native Commissioners, took off'about nine-tenths of the business. 'Rhe Re¬ 
gister’s court was, 1 think, established on the following year, 1791, by Regu¬ 
lation,,3^1 II. Umler that Regulation, the Register is employed as much, or 
inpre than the J udge himself, in deciding causes. 

I am informed that, since I left India, two additional courts have been esta¬ 
blished at each station, under the superintendence of a Molovy and Pumlit 
respectively. An excellent measure, in my opinion. These natives are 
among the few who are tolerably well paid by us; and, as law officers, they 
have very little to do. 

The institution of fees was the chief means of preventing the filing of com¬ 
plaints faster than they could be brought to a hearing. In 1797, however, 
Regulation VI. enacts new fees and stamps. 

Besides these Regulations, many others were passcxl, with a view to limit 
apiieals. Assistant Judges have been appointed. The Sudder Court, which 
hitherto consisted of the members of the Supreme Council, was formed anew 
of three Judges, who had no other duty to perform, and no translations were 
reriuired. This last was a great saving of time and labour. But, in spite of 
these and other measures directed to the same eutl, things have grown worse 
and worse, causes have continued to accumuiatc, the cliamiels of justice arc 
choaked, and the Judges are overwhelmed with business, ^’he fonjdary, or 
criminal department, must have the preference. In some districts, the jMagis- 
tiatc is obliged to devote so much time to the police, that* the Dewanuy 
Adawlut is necessarily n^lected. The Sudder Court, strengthened as it is by 
two additional members, has of late years given very little attention to any but 
t» criminal business, and even in that they hayc a heavy arrear; I believe, 

trials. 

liK short, the establishments arc utterly inadequate in most districts of 
Bengal; ami where the business is apparently kept up, it must be recollected 
that great numbers of poor Ryots are deterred from prosecuting by the c.x- 
pense and the delay, and sometimes by the distance of the courts from their 
residence. 

In the enactment of some of these laws to which I have alluded, the Bengal 
Government proceeded upon the supposition of the great number of suits, 
being caused entirely, or tor the most part, by the spirit of litigation. This I 
have always thought a groundless supposition. And to check this spirit they 

imnnscil 
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Answers to Court's imposed heavy taxes on prosecuting, thus defeating' the main ends of our 
Queries. system, which ought to l)c the redress of oppressidjs suffered by the lower 

S' H St h classes. The litigious spirit of the natives may be evil ; and is one cause, 

otracney. certaiiily the chief cause, of the number of law suits. It is but a small 

proportion of the suits that can be ascribed merely to the quarrelsome dispo¬ 
sition of the prosecutor. ^ 

The remedy I propose for the defects I have stated, is the establishment of 
more courts, composed of natives, both Maliomedans and Hindoos, to be 
guided entirely by our Regulations. Let the native Judges be well paid, and 
they will do the duty well: of this I feel the strongest conviction. The ex¬ 
pense would be little or nothing, as the fees might defray the whole; though 
it would be better to give the native Judges liberal salaries. There should, at 
all events, in causes tor undue exactions of rent, be no fees on documents, no 
stamps, no expense, except the institution tee. 

If the powers of the Moonsiffs were only extended to the decision of suits to 
the amount of two hundred rupees, (the limit of the Register’s authority at 
present), the institution fee alone would, I conceive, form an ample fund for 
the payment of the native Judges and their Omlah. When I speak of a liberal 
salary for a native Judge, I would be understood to mean somewhat less than 
one-tenth of the salary of the European Judge. 

It is my opinion, that all the judicial functions of Bengal might gradually be 
thrown into the hands of the natives, if such were the pleasure of the Company; 
and that the business would be as well conducted, under our Regulations, by 
fhe natives as by the Europeans, in some respects better, and at one-tenth of 
the expense. 

It has been shewn, that the Judges have a great deal too much to do. The 
Collectors throughout Bengal are now mere receivers of a specific sum, which 
is paid with punctuality; they have certainly leisure, aud might afford^assi.st- 
ance to the Judge in all those parts of the country where the amount Of the 
land revenue is fixed. This would be merely making Assistant Judges ot thn’ 
Collectors. Their judicial functions would become the most important of their 
duties. It might be better, perhaps, to consolidate five or six collectorships 
into one: one Collector might'sutlice fur each provincial division or jurisdic¬ 
tion of a court of appeal and circuit. 

To transact one quarter of the judicial business by European agency is im¬ 
possible. If all the Company’s servants were employed in judicial offices, still 
the drudgery would fall upon the natives. 

The advantages, in point of economy, of employing the natives is self-evi¬ 
dent. The plan might be contracted or adopted to any extent. Suppose a 
proportion, for instance, of half of tlie subordinate offices in the judicial depart¬ 
ments (1 mean those of Register and Assistant) as they fall vacant, were to be 
filled with natives, with allowances of two or three hundred rupees a month to 
each, that is to say, less than half the present salaries and emoluments, it would 
soon be found that the natives are fit for the office of judge. We should have 
a respectable class of natives, who would, in some, degree, a.ssimilate with us, 
and would form a link of connexion between us and the body of the people. 

Question. Answer. 

What do you take to be the chief The advantages of our judicial sys- 
advant'iges and disadvantages of the tern to the natives can best be appre- 
British judicial system ? dated, by considering what their cdf - 

.... . . . , , dition would lie 

condition was before we introduced it. — 

N) 

There are, I think, certain peculiarities in the structure of society in India, 
which expose the people to oppression,.and perhaps render more necessary 
than elsewhere the establishment of a tribunal, to which they may have access 
for the redress of their wrongs. 

Much surprise will naturally be excited at the quantity of judicial business 
m Bengal, ^ described in my reply to the last question. Some account of the 
■number of law suits depending and decided in the civil courts is given in the 

Fifth. 
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Fifth Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, pages 03, (M, Amnren to Courfi 

and 65, and Appondix, page 517. This, however, conveys an imperh^t notion Que rie*. ^ 
of the actual, stale of things. If there were twice as many courts, there might >—T —' 

probably be twice as many causes; and if ail obstacles of delay and expense in 
obtaining a hearing were done away, if the tribunals were really o|)en to lUl, 
the pumber of suits brought forward would certainly, for a time at least, be 
very much augmented. 

To account for this immense load of causes, it must be recollected that the 
population is very great: that of Bengal and its dependent provinces, probably, 
not less than forty millions. So much for the numbers; then as to the quality 
and composition of this great population. We know that the inhabitants of 
Bengal consider a law-suit as the remedy for every dispute which arises afnong 
them. They seldotn resort to private arbitration. The diHerences of the 

S le, if attended with the slightest injury to either party, generally end in a 
sh, or complaint to the Judge, in \ain we exhort them to any sort of 
arbitration: they are satisfied only with a decision of tlic court, which they 
look upon as a command from a master or sovereign. I may add, that they 
almost always appeal, when the cause is appealable, if they can pay the expense 
attending the prosecution of such appeal. 

It must be admitted, that this litigious spirit, if such it is, has increa-sed, and 
perhaps does still increase, under our system. It may be said, I think, to have 
lieen created by our system, and 1 stop not here to enquire whether it has done! 
more good or harm. It prevails in some places more than in others. In some 
few districts the business may, I believe, be got through with the present esta¬ 
blishments. 

I would not be understood to say that the complaints and claims, or any con- 
sidemblb portion of them, brought forward in our courts, are created by us or 
our system, without any other original ground of action: it woulil be absurd 
,t« suppose so. The mass of grievance or oppression is at present surprisingly 
great; but is, in my opinion, diminished since the year 1793, although the 
population, the agriculture, and the internai commerce, have much increased 
since that period. 

Difference of rank or caste produces numbers of law-suits, which though in 
appearance trivial, arc often important and occupy much lime, 'riiey generally 
come to the courts, for there are few persons of rank or consideration in the 
country to whom the natives have recourse for settling disputes of any kind. 

Another cause of the accumulation of suits is to be found in the vast quau- 
tity and peculiar nature ot the commercial business of Bengwl. It is carried on 
by making advances or payments beforehand to the aitisans or manufacturers, 
who stipulate to complete their work, for which they have received the price or a 
part of it: then they begin the work; unless, as fref|nently happens, they take 
the advances without any intention of fulfilling their engagements. An army 
of Peons is retained to stimulate the activity of the contracting artisan : he is 
perpetually subject to vexatious interference on the part of his employers, from 
V. horn he and his family derive their immediate subsistence. Thus the people 
are always in debt, and kept in poverty and dependence. They have long and 
intricate accounts to settle, ana great numbers of disputes and law-suits are 
produced. Many of these people, too, besides their commercial dealings, have 
farming concerns, and frequently possess cattle and implements of husbandry. 

Of the different descriptions of causes last mentioned, a sufficient number is 
decided to answer the main purposes of justice. I am not sure that the per- 
and payments of debts are even yet generally ensureil in 
I^iigd, but I conceive that no very great inconvenience arises from the delay 
and expense which occurs in the decision of these suits. Extreme inconve¬ 
nience, hardship, and oppression, must have been suffered by the natives, till 
the period of the establishment of the courtsr.; but it is probable that arbitra¬ 
tion and compromises were then common. 1 speak of the period when there 
was scarcely any tribunal, except that of the Collector, who was chiefly occupied 
with the Revenue department. 

The trade of Bengal has been, for the most part, in the hands of Europeans 
for half a century and longer. 

[Q] 


It 
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Aiuwm to Court! courts, civil and criminal, had been soij^ time established 

V Quwei. ^ ppgggjjt fg„n^ ^nd in full operation, that oppres^on commit!^ by 

Sir H. Strachey. European traders was put an end to. Labourers and manufecturers, in the 
employment of the Company and of private European traders, were imprisoned 
ana beaten and harassed by Peons. 

This I conceive to have been the ancient custom of the country, and not 
invented by Europeans: but the agents of the Company had most power, and 
were, of course, the worst tyrants. 

In the Salt department a shameless system of cheating and severity was 
universally practised. Many thousands of men were compelled to work, and 
allowed a most scanty subsistence. Some hundreds were pressed every year 
into this service. They were, in some instances, bound hand and foot, and 
sent off to the most unheidthy parts of the Sunderbunds, to manufacture salt 
for the Company’s monopoly. 

All these practices remained till the courts were established in 1 793, and 
then it was soon di.scovcred that they were w'rong. They prevailed till that 
time: not that we had made laws to authorize them, but because the people 
seldom complained of them ; because, if they have been in the habit of com¬ 
plaining, the Collector could not have heard the hundredth part of the com- 
[daints, and because these practices were comformable to the custom of the 
country. 

Gcperally speaking, in tlie commercial transactions carried on by the Com¬ 
pany and by Europeans out of the service, the natives were treated ill, though 
signal acts of cruelty would occasionally be punished by the Collec tor. 

The decisions of the civil courts, and the sentences of the magistrate in 
petty foujdary cases, which last are speedy and efficacious, have pt'oduced, 
since 1793, a great change for the better in the condition of the lower orders 
of the commercial body; a change which, though not plainly visible now, 4s 
not to be doubted, which cost the company much money, and their servants . 
much labour, but is well worth the greatest sacrifices. 

It was not in the year 1793, that the powers of Collector, and those of 
Judge and Magistrate, were first separatea and held by different persons in 
Bengal. The plan h^ been tried, 1 think, but partially, several years be¬ 
fore, and given up: but till this period, the administration of justice, whether 
committed to the Collector or not, appeared to be a secondary affair. It occu¬ 
pied less time than the otlicr duties of the Collector, and the collection of the 
revenue was still considered, according to the ancient characteristic usage of 
the country, as the primary object, the chief function of the internal Go¬ 
vernment. 

It was not till this period that the Bengal Government, through the agency 
of its judicial servants, began seriously to attend to the welfare and protection 
of the numerous people subject to their dominion. But to redress all griev¬ 
ances, and hear all claims, was found to be a task beyond our power. The 
Judges and Roisters were soon overloaded with suits, as I have mentioned. 

I will not here dwell upon the claims, without end, to land of every descrip¬ 
tion, or of talookdars to separation. I sav nothing of the suits concerning 
rent-free land and the boundary disputes, which no labour can unravel. I pro¬ 
ceed to mention, that the nature of the land tenures in Bengal gives rise to in¬ 
numerable suits among the cultivators. 

The mass of the population consists of Ryots, who are tenants, and hold the 
lands which they cultivate under engagements, verbal or Wl'lUWl'!**^lll!Si!i ■>.' • 
gagements are generally complicated. \ 

There is often an implied engagement only, under which the Ryot is to 
hold, paying according to certain rates. 

Forgeries, frauds, and intricacy of every kind, are found in the accounts. 
The Ryots possess many rights and privileges, and nothing, in my opinion, 
can effectually protect them from extortion but tribunals, to which they may 
have easy access. 


The 
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The condition of the R^ts necessarily exposes them to extortion. They Aiaweriu Court** 
are always acknowlraged to possess very considerable privileffes, but they Queries, 

never did wtually enjoy those privileges. Their engagements ought not to ^ 
be violated, but except with us, and too often with us those engagements are Strecliey. 
violated. I mean violated by open barefaced force. By whatever means an 
unjust demand of rent is enforced, whether according to the old custom, by 
coercion and flogging, or to the new mode of distress by summary process and 
Mofussil auctions, we may call that act, for want of a stronger term, a 
robbery. 

To protect the Ryots completely from this shocking oppression, this inii- 
yersal robbery, of the horrors of which, when under the worst tbrm, no body 
in this quarter of the world can form an adequate conception, we ought to have 
tribunals always accessible, without trouble, without expense. This cannot 
be done; at least it never has been done, though w'e have done much: com¬ 
promises therefore take place. But less and less cruelty is committed; and. 
comparatively, the Ryots under our government enjoy ease and happiness. 

Perhaps in Bengal not many thousands of these robberies are committed in 
a year; and none of them are attended with extreme cruelty, very little beat¬ 
ing even. But before our courts were established, the number of these rob¬ 
beries which took place every year was much greater, and they were often at¬ 
tended witn imprisonment and whipping. 

So it is in all those eastern countries, where the rent of land is the great 
pu*blic resource. It is the kherauje, the tax. It is collected from the popula¬ 
tion, whidi is composed of cultivators. These cultivators are not, as their 
acknowledged rights and privileges import, substantial yeomen, but Ryots, 
exposctl to oppression and cruelty, whipped and tortured, and robbed, cou- 
sulered to be well ofl’ when they get a bare subsistence, and are treated like 
cattle. 

Hcncclt is, I presume, that these people, though in a degree civilized from 
remote antiquity, arc, and ever were, bowed down in servitude most abject, 
that they appear not to possess witliin them the principle of progressive im¬ 
provement, but remain for thousands of years stationary. 

The eastern people have had wise Kings and just Judges. We have heard, 
no doubt, of particular acts of signal equity and of great skill in tletecting in¬ 
justice among them; but never had they a consistent uniform judicial system, 
a set of tribunals to which the people might resort, and without regard to the 
personal character of the judge or ruler, depend upon obtaining justice. 

This great blessing may be said, with strict truth, to have been unknown in 
India, till conferred upon it by the English East-India Company. 

Having endeavoured to explain the situation of the Ryots, I have to remark 
concerning the Zemindars (by which term I do not mean mere revenue offi¬ 
cers, but hereditary proprietors of estates) tliat they exercised not only the 
usual rights of landlords over their tenants, but much more, for under the na¬ 
tive system they were the rulers: the people knew no other government. 

The whole scheme, the ultimate view of an eastern Government, is the col¬ 
lection of rent, which is seldom effected without extortion and robbery. The 
landholder is robbed by the sovereign, and the cultivator by the landholder. 

This oppression and insecurity of property are the result, not of bad laws, but 
of peculiar circumstances and despotic custoVns. The Mahomedan code, 
anOTvrobably all codes, forbid oppression, and inculcate benevolence and mo¬ 
deration. ».iitypafl,.,,R»iud universally acknowledges the common maxims 
of justice. 

The state of things in India till we changed it, I believe to have been nearly 
such as I have described : but under our judicial system many of the great 
Zemindars are ruined. It is said by some, tliat w^ created the Zemindars: 
it is known to all that we have destroyed most of them. They could not col¬ 
lect their rents as they used to do ; they fell in arrear, and we sold their lands: 
they and their families are ruined. Better than this, they might have said, 
was that old system, under which we were subject to extortion like our Ryots, . 
and were imprisoned and flogged by the Nabob’s officers. 

No 
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Anjwerg to Courri No doubt, the sale of the old zemiodarries was in itself an event dimply to 
^ Que rie*. fee deplored. It is impossible to conteinplate the ruin of so many ancient fa- 

.. ... milies without pain: uut this event appears not to have been foreseen or m- 

SirH. strachey. Government of Bengal. I do not pretend that we are wholly 

exempt from blame. We ought to have perceived the consequence of sud¬ 
denly rescuing our subjects from the hands of their oppressors. It was un¬ 
just towards the Zemin'duFs, in fixing the amount of their landUax for ever at 
about eighteen shillings in the pound, not to explain fully that we had re¬ 
solved to attempt a very great innovation, to introduce on a sudden a scheme 
quite unknown, and never thought of in that region ot the earth: I mean 
llie abolition of those ancient native customs, extortion and robbery. 

W'e did establish our system; and imperfect as it is in practice, no law or 
institution, no measure of any sovereign in any age or country, perhaps ever 
jiroduced so much benefit. We might see its ethcacy, even in this very cir¬ 
cumstance of the ruin of the Zemindars : they were sacrificed, but we afforded 
some degree of justice and protection to the Ryots. 

The atlvantages, then, of our system arc beyond all price; and after the 
detail I have entered info, it would appear superfluous to enumerate them. 

I cannot omit to mention here, that the Ryots are not so well protected 
since the passing of Regulation VII., 1799, as they were during the five or 
six years anterior to (hat period. 1 beg to refer to the Appendix to the Fifth 
Report, page 530, paragraph 20 to paragraph 30, for my sentiments on this 
, Subject; and I have only to add, that lam informed the mischief done by this 
Regulation has greatly increased since my time. The Ryots have also suffered 
much injury by (he cancelling of leases, to which they are rendered subject, 
ill certain cases, by Regulation, I think, XLIV, of 1793. 

1 know no means of ascertaining the condition of the people in our terri¬ 
tory, equal to that which ought to be in the power of every body : I mean, 
consulting the records of the courts of justice. Is there a tribunal to which 
the people have ready access ? What is the state of that tribunal f Are the 
rause.s heard and decided ? Can the Ryots obtain justice against extortioners? 
As to the laws or the forms of proceeding, these things are of less importance. 
Violence, extortion, and robbery must be redressed, if they come under the 
cognizance of any regular tribunal. 

A district is described as happy and tranquil, because the revenues are 
]iaid regularly, and the people are submis.sive and peaceable: but this is nut 
enough. I have seen a district of this kind. It would be called flourishing 
and improving when I saw it above twenty years ago; but it was notorious 
that the collations were made by Lawtie’s sticks: that is to say, by a general 
system of violence and intimidation. 

Such is, I repeat, the common lot of the people in India under a native 
Government. No doubt, many estates may be found, where the proprietor 
is powerful and humane enough to protect his Ryots ; but no where, except 
ill our territory, is the Ryot protected by a court of justice, nor can any 
other protection, in my opinion, be depended, upon. 

Is it possible to conceive that any man, acquainted with the subject, would 
propose the Punchayet, or any ancient scheme of Hindoo administration, .as 
adequate to effect objects ot such incalculable importance as those which 1 
have described, involving, in efl’cet, the security and welfare of a vast portion 
of the human race. 

We may conclude, that India was, in a very re mote a «r^ n^hin the 'Amc 
state as when, in modern times, it became known loTIuropcsms^leffije, abun¬ 
dant, and populous; the inhabitants mild, peaceable, and apparently con- 
t^ted. Their apparently contented and happy state implied no more than this, 
that they made no complaints, having nobody to complain to. Where a pro* 
per tribunal is established, the complaints are innumerable. To this day we 
are accustomed, at a single glance, to pronounce in favour of the justice and 
wisdom of a Government under which a state of things apparently so pros- 
l^rous exists, i^d to ascribe to man what is owing solely to the bounty of 
L ® probably is, tfiat for thousands of years 

the Ryots have been whipped and robbed, and their landlords also: tuid if 

wc 
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Queries. 

Sr U. Strvchejr. 


Ave choose to connive at these things, and let them pass according to the ancient Aw.er.,o Court' 
cus oni 1 have no donbt that A.e may collect the revenue an# carry on S " ‘ 

trade though we should shut up all our courts, and cease todistorb the na¬ 
tives by encouraging the spirit of litigation amongithem. 

1 observe, of late a tashion of commending the Hindoos, their laws, their 
goycrnmeiU, then police, their religion, even their treatment of their women 
Misgovernrncnt and oppression are supposed to have been brought into India 
by the Mahomedans. The Hindoo government, we are told, though a des- 
^tism was mildly adnnnistered. Opinions of this kind I find in thcEvl 
dence taken by the late Committee of the House of Commons, and in the 
Fifth Report. but it is not, I hope, m agitation to undo the chief good we have 
done in the country, and bring up rules framed nobody knows when or by 
whom, and which no man has till now reg-artled in any other light than as cu- 
nous rchcs of antiquity. Till these late discoveries, it was genenilly ad¬ 
mitted that the native systems of administration were oppressive and vicious 
and that the lurther we departed from them the better. 


1 he Company’s revenue servants on the Madras Establishment appear to 
have entered more deeply into the business of mofussil management than we 
ever attempt to do m Bengal. Some of these genUcmen ha^ embraced sen¬ 
timents m lavonrof the Hindoos, with great warmth. 

1 he Hindoo mode of collecting the revenues has been revived, it seems in 
some of the Madras provinces with great success. This, we arc fold, is a 
scheme of collecting the rent, accfjrding to engagements made with each in¬ 
dividual cultivator by the Collector, who also makes measurements of land and 
annual surveys of crops, in short, superintends the most minute transaction 
of farming and accounts. Government, through the Collector, lets the whole 
province in farm. There are no Zemindars or great landholders in these 
provinces. 


To uestroy all intermediate agency, and collect the rents from the cultivators 
of the lanil, was the old e.vpedient of the Bengal extortioners. See some 
account of the proceedings of Cossim Ally, in Lord Teignmoiitli’s (then Mr 
Shore’s) minute of June 18, 1789. Under our Goveniment this sort of lua- 
nagement has seldom been resorted to without loss and mischief. The abuses 
attending khas matageipent are notorious in Bengal; we consider it ruinous 
to the last degree. The disadvantages of this plan are stated in Mr Shore’s 
minute. Appendix Fifth Report, page 185; see also page 176. We more¬ 
over, in Bengal, gerimally consider that sort of knowledge of detail, whipli 
the revenue officers of Madras have attempted to acquire, as unattainable by 
Europeans. J 


Under such a scheme as this, however, it is the opinion of some well in¬ 
formed persons, that the Collector, by the judicious exercise of his authority 
can eflectually protect the Ryots. If so, our Bengal courts may be nsele^’ 
If the Ryots are better protected withopt those courts, fhey are ^ expensive 
incumbrance, and the judicial system is a nuisance. 

But till the year 1793 our Collectors in Bengal, though for the most part the 
same individuals who then became Judges, did not effect the object of pro¬ 
tecting the people. On opening the courts under the new judicial system jat 
that period, complaints without end were preferred, and many thousands .of 
oppressive acts were redressed, and I suppose many hundreds of thousands 

i irevented. In vain it is pretended that these complaints were unfounded or 
ijigious, that the wrongs and grievaAces did not in reality exist: I positively 
aS6.ert, that dioimnds we re heard and "redressed, tind that a great change was 
efiecteCTtbr tKebeller^n the condition of the people. Am 1 now to be told, 
that we laboured for so many years for nothing ? It certainly did not oocur 
to me, while employed in finding and punishing extortioners, that I was not 
curing the evil but creating it. I beg that those who entertain doubts ppon 
this subject will inspect written evidence. I refer them to the.fiirst.camel-I^d 
of.depositions and other documents that maybe foupd in.)^y,of the maul 
adamut cause? of the.;period to vyhicli I allude. 

It is well worth whj||i to inquire, whether any scheme, except that of a 
court of justice founded upon our Bengal plan, or some otter similar to it, ’ 

can 
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Aniwers to Court's can be depended upoii for protecting the Ryots ; btit we should be cautious 
of pronouncing in favour of the Collector’s inanagpnent, till we see that the 
^ Ryots have access to some tribunal. When there is really cause of coinplaiut 

Sir H. strachey. where is tiiere not ?) I^annotconceive how the Collectors of Madras could 
find leisure to grant redress, any more than the Collectors ot Rengal under the 
old system. On the ryotwar principle, the best remedy for all existing evils 
in 1793 would have been, instead of the judicial system, to haveVided to the 
duty of each Collector the occupation of farming or holding khas the whole of 
his collectorship. 

Little or nothing has yet been published concerning the judicial depart¬ 
ment of Madras. 


The Select Committee, at the end of the Fifth Report, say they have been 
obliged to omit this part of their investigation for the prc.sent. I'hat Com¬ 
mittee being dis.solved*, I fear the subject is forgotten. In tlie report, however, 
I find incidentally noticed a few facts connected with this subject. 

It is stated by Colonel Munro, in a report from Cauara, that the accumu¬ 
lated suits of half a century appeared to have broken loose at once, and that 
<>very moment which he could spare from his ordinary business had been given 
up to the hearing them, without having sensibly reduced their number. (Fifth 
Report, page lag.) 

Colonel Munro is far from supposing these suits to be litigious : they ap¬ 
pear to have been, for the most part, claims to laud brought forwanl by pen- 
• sons who ha 1 been deprived of their rigm, by the oppression ot the late Go¬ 
vernment. We hear nothing of suits for exaction. Cauara was, at this 
period, I believe, under the ryotwar management: that nianagemeut consti¬ 
tuted, 1 presume, the ordinary business, from which probably little time could 
be spared. 


A Collector in Ardot is afterwards quoted (page 156). Speaking of the nu¬ 
merous complaints made of oppression in his district, he says, “ I have no 
“ power to grant redress. I can only refer them to the court; and the court, 
“ if it did nothing else, would not have time to redress all such grievances, 
” even if they came before it; but the roail to justice is so clogged with forms, 
&c., that nine out of ten of such grievances never cagji^ome before it.” 


These numerous grievances, which the Collector of the southern division of 
Arcot seems to have been of opinion that he could redress in a summary way, 
though he has not explained the means by which he proposed lo clear the road to 
justice of the forms with which it was clogged, were for the most part, according 
to the opinion of the Select Committee, produced by a departure from the 
ryotwar settlement. 


The Collector of Chingleput, givii^ an account of his operations under the 
ryotwar system (Appendix, page 78»), states “ the people to be, well satis- 
“ fied : that there were no complaints, except on the jiart of a Ryot whose 
" bullocks had died, in consequence of which he could not cultivate according 
" to his agreement.” Let it be observed, that this district, where there were 
no complaints, was subject to a complicated scheme of experimental manage¬ 
ment by a European, under a rack-rent in many instances over assessed ; that 
the Collector, describing the condition of the people the year befere, states 
their poverty to have been extreme, and their want of confidence great; that 
many of them having become bound to pay whaf they were unable to pay, 
were relieved by remissions, which the Collector granted^ not, if I uuderst^d 
him, as matter of right, which might have been claimed in a court of lis- 
tice, but by an act ot special tavour and beneficencerth*Kdr»BJle^4here^d 
been a previous promise that no man should pay for land which he had not 
cultivate. 


All complaints regarding bad crops and claims to remission, says Colonel 
Munro (page 749, Appendix), should be received with very great caution, 
were an investigation to be ordered whenever a cultivator thought proper to 
solicit an indulgence for his loss, claims would soon become sd numerous, that 
all the revenue servants in the country would not be able to examine one half 
of them. W 


But 
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But here, in Chingleput, there were, it seems, no complaints, no grievances, Auswcr»ioCourt’» 
' wrong^ 1 suppose. A Dewanny Adawlut would be useless in Chinglcput. Queries. 

How much trouble, toil, and expense might be saved in Bengal, could we but ^ ' 

mutate the administrdlion of the Collector of Chingh'put. 

At this moment 1 hear by accident that this Chingleput, a district in the 
neighoonrhood of the Presidency, has fallen of late into a very bad state; (hat 
there are more complaints and a worse police in that ilistrict than in any other 
part ot the territory of Madras. This state of things will, of course, be im¬ 
puted to the introduction of the judicial system. It appears, further, tVoin the 
account of the ryotwar settlement in the report of the Select Committee (see 
pages 120 and 121), that the rents are fixed at a rate so far above the ability 
of the land, that as to am practical pmijose, it can hardly be considered as 
any settlement at all. The specific amount of rent to be actually collected 
is not settled. The survey valuation cnnstitnte.s, says the report, the max¬ 
imum of assessment, but the actual demand on the cultivator is to depend on 
a variety of circumstances. A second tour of the Collector is to take place, 
and an e.xamination of Potails’ and Curnums’ accounts ; of Potails who are 
always deceitful, and Curnums’ accounts which are generally false. Hence 
we find, that the chief business of a Ryotwar Collector is to grant remissions : 
and how this part of his duty is performed may be seen in the Appendi.x 20 ; 
particularly in the letter, quoted above, addressed by Colonel Mnnro, princi¬ 
pal Collector, to the Collectors of the Ceded Districts, dated 2.'jth August, 

1802 (Appendix, page 748). 

• 

The whole of this letter requires notice; but I beg to point out, at present, 
that part of it only which directs levying the rent, or certain portions of the 
rent due from defaulters, from their neighbours. If one Ryot cannot pay his 
rent, the Collector is to take it from other Ryots. When a farmer, ow ing to a 
calamity or mismanagement, fails, if he turns bankrupt or runs away, his neigh - 
hours are to pay his rent for him. * 

Now this, though not a Hindoo law, (the Hindoos would hardly acknow ¬ 
ledge such a law), yet is undoubtedly a Hindoo custom, and.one «)t the worst 
of their many bad customs. Nothing in fact can, in my opinion, he more 
pernicious and abominable, except the ancient Hindoo concomitants of this 
system, their whips and tortures; anti if a man, so enlightened ami hninane as 
the author of thef plan, could sanction such a rule, what might be expected from 
other Collectors, who, after his departure, arc to follow these rules and carry 
them into execution! 

What must be the condition of a people under such a system as that de¬ 
scribed in the letter above referred to. In vain we talk of established rates, of 
share of crops, and rights of Ryots; whatever may be the cause oi Ihilures in 
paying the rent, the arrears are to be collected .from other villages anrl other 
Ryots. That most rational and highly desirable object, which in all the 
Bengal revenue discussions was steadily kept in view, though certainly not 
always attained, the object of rendering the demand upon the Ryot certain and 
intelligible as upon the Zemindar himself, is here, in practice, wholly lost sight 
of and abandoned. Every thing is loose and uncertain, and no man can 
know what he is liable to pay: even the maximum is forgotten, and to him 
whose neighbour is in arrear it becomes a minimum. 

This is the scheme in its direct consequences, I should imagine, productive 
of the vilest extortion, pillage, and rapacity, which the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons commended in a high strain of encomium.. They are 
convinced of. its beneficial effects : particularly that it relieves the Ryots from 
exaction, excites among tliem confiilence in the equity and justice of (he Com¬ 
pany’s Government, and does not interfere with the just rights of any party. 

Well may the Ryotwar Collectors talk of tfep incompatibility of their system 
with that of the judicial institutions of Bengal Well might the Madras 
Government delay, from year to year, the introduction of the Bengal R^ula- 
tions, ie^the Collector’s influence should be destroyed and the collection ol 
the revenues impeded. 

• 

« As to ancient Hindoo management, of which some persons profess to be sc 
fond, we seek it in vain in history; but some specimens of it might, perhaps 
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Ansvento Court's },ave been perceived in the estates of the Poligars. Those Hindoo chiefs, in- 
^ Que ries. ^ tleed, were treated with as little ceremony, by the admirers of their laws and 
SirH Strtcher. <’ustoms, as by their late Mahomedan lords paramount. We have not heard 
^ that their administration was so just and humane as to snperseilc the necessity 
of all reform; for on con-sulting’ the few Madras records, to w'hieh we have 
access, we learn that, though some Poligars are rcstoreil to tlieir estates on 
paying advanced rates of revenue, or converting |)eshcush into rent, as it is 
termed, and some few have a miserable pension tor their subsistence, many are 
dispossessed and in jail, and not a few, I understand, have been put to death. 
Why are we to suppose these Poligars degenerated ? I dare say they resem* 
bled their predecessors, and that the management of their estates, which com¬ 
prises the government of the people, dilfered little from that of India in 
general. In the Pollams might perhaps have been found the punchayet and 
Hie Ryotwar settlements, and the ancient Hindoo judicial in.stitntions m their 
genuine primitive slate, unpolluted by the reforms of Mahomedans or 
Christians. 

Is it not singular, that in England inquiries should be set on foot, by the 
Company, into these ancient Hmdoo laws and customs, with a view to their 
revival and preservation, while in India the Company’s servants are sweeping 
them away, or passing tliein by without noticing their existence. 

in the woods, among the Rajahs and Poligars of the borders, may yet be 
gathered lessons for those legislators who would govern Hindostan according 
to tke ancient institutions. There, by contemplating Poligar nianagement, 
we may study Menu to more purpose than in his book; there we might supply 
the detects of history, and from what still.exists, form a tolerable judgment of 
the state of India in remote ages. 

Rut of w hat value arc authorities, mere authoritic.s, ancient or modem, to 
those who profess to understand these questions and discuss them on their own 
merits ? Can it detract from the htness of the Regulations introduced twenty 
years ago by Lord Cornwallis, to'learn that about twenty centuries ago King 
Porus had no fancy for any judicial system but that of Menu ? 

We talk of r§.spccling the usages of the people. This is a good rule, when 
the usages arc good : but many of the native usages are, in the highest de¬ 
gree, barbarous and absurd ; and we are not quite so barbarqus and absurd, I 
hope, as to encourage them. 

The rule of collecting the arrears of defaulters from tlieir neighbours does 
not, necessarily, form a part of the Ryotwar plan. Nothing could reconcile 
me to that, because 1 conceive that it constitutes a sort of legal sanction to 
extortion: it makes extortion the general practice and duty of the revenue 
officers. I conceive that those only can form a fair judgment of the effects of 
the Ryotwar system, who ai'e acquainted with the state of the courts of justice 
in those districts of Madras where it has taken place. I have seen nothing on 
this subject ; but we are told, on great authority, that not only under this 
Ryotwar system, but under the' system described in the letter to which I have 
referred, the coimlry is flourishing, the police good, the people contented. 
Be it so: let this be called prosperity and happiness. I would venture to 
disturb this happy state of things by the introduction of our Bengal tribunals. 
Many Ryots might then discover that they were ill treated. They would re¬ 
pair tO’ the cutenery, according to their mode, in crowds, witli ploughs and 
torches, and loud complaints of baahee khezana exaction of rent. Who ican 
be contented under such a system but an abject, crouching, undone people? 
Far preferable, I conedve, to such a state, is that of the BeugalUes o£a certain 
district, who, endowed with the ^irit of litigation under our system, have 
been reduced to two classes, plaintiff and defendant. 

If the Ryotwar plan can be carried on successfully after the establishment 
of the judicial authorities, ji rules can be framed, under which the ftyot'war 
Collector shall act as manager only of an estate, and tlie Judge shall have the 
usual power of redressing grievances; then I shall not coudemaJhe plan: 
but I protcsst aj^aiust the Ryotwar Collector having any judicial power ivhat- 
ever. As inanager ot an estate, only, he ought to be considered; consequently 
we must be j^ous of his power, lest he should pervert it to purposes of ex¬ 
tortion. 
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fortion. Every manager of an estate has, in Indian a natural inclination or Answers to Court’s 
tendency towards extortion. If any man, whose business it is to collect rent Quer ies. 
from the Ryots, shall persuade himself that, while so occupied, he is the ti(te.-.l o- i . * 

person in the world to defend these Ryots from the oppressions which he and ‘ ‘ 
his dependents commit, that his occupation supersedes the necessity of all 
controu^ that person, in my opinion, most grossly errs. 

From the detail 1 have entered into, which will, I hope, not be thought to 
contain matter wholly unconnected with the subject, some notion may be 
formed ol the extent of the task w hich the coii'ts of justice have to perform in' 

Rengal It constitutes almost the entire business of the internal government 
of the country. It will also be seen, tlnit the establishment, thongii not per¬ 
haps indispensable to the peace and traininiliity of the country, is highly bene- 
licial, since it promotes the welfare of the people. 

With respect to the disadvantages of the system, I do not think it necessary 
to adil much to what I have already stated. 'Fhese disadvantages have, I 
think, been exaggerated. Some 1 have heard mentioned as such, wliich per¬ 
haps iiave no existence. I have heard, for instance, heavy complaints of our 
judicial proceedings being embarrassed with unnecessary forms. Now the 
forms appear to me simple ; it is diflicult to render tliern more so. Some dis¬ 
advantages may arise from our want of skill; tlie written pleadings are some¬ 
what loose and tedious; the evidence we take is .seldom rcmarkalrlc for lire- 
vity ; the decisions are often erroneems. Of these defects, part may be a.'cribed 
to human infirmity and to our peculiar circumstances. 

It is certainly true, that the courts are, for the most part, overloaded vvith 
business. But to proceed upon the grourjil of this fact only of the accumula¬ 
tion of causes, to condemn tlie whole system, to declare the tribunal useless, 
and to determine that henceforth no causes at all shall be decided, this would, 
indeed, be extraordinary. That law process is tedious and expen.'.ive, seems 
to be the usual complaint in countries where its administration is supjmsed to 
be most perfect. We cannot,reasonably expect this defect to be entirely 
removed. 

I take the liberty of adding to the enumeration of the advantages of our 
judicial system, one which strikes me as not inconsiderable or unimportant; I 
mean the improvement of the Company’s service, by the introduction of steadi¬ 
ness, regularity, and economy, which 1 conceive to be, in a great measure, the 
result of the judicial system, or at least the result of that alteration in the 
Government, of wtiich the judicial system forms the chief feature. 

But I w'ould also observe, that the occupation of a Judge in India brings 
him nearer to the body of the pco])le, and he becomes necessarily more familiar 
with their wants and usages, and with the internal slate of the country, than 
any other European in ofiice. In his capacity of rnagislrale, though he be¬ 
comes best ac(}uainted with the worst members of the society, it is remarkable 
tlmt this employment, on the whole, produces sympathy and kindness h)r the 
natives. It has cured, or at least very much mitigated, those feelings of con¬ 
tempt and distrust of the natives, which used to prevail among us, 

Men who exercise arbitrary power, insensibly become careless about the 
wcllare of the governed. This was csjjccially tlm case in India, where the 
miens are a botly of foreigiiers, distinct from the people, and have m* inlerost 
in common with them. By the judicial system much of this is inuditied and 
corrected, and habits are created tavourable to the exertion of the most uselul 
(qualities. 

6lA Question. Answer: 

If you are of opinion that the system So far from reducing the number of 
should be continued in whole or in its courts, or the establishment of nati\ e 
chief parts, could the expense of it be servantSfAttached to them, lam ot opi- 
dimiinshed, either by reilucing the nion that they arc inadequate, and 
number of courts or the scale of esta- ought to be increased. . 
blishinen*s'(particularly in native ser- • , , su 

vanfs and their allowances) for these It would not l>e consistent wiln 
.courts? common humanity or good policy,-lo 

curtail the establishment ot natives, 
py'-] either 
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Queries. great. 

I" the Second Report, Select Committee, May 1810, Appendix, page 131, 
will be found a statement of the judicial cstabli-diment of Bengal, from which a 
judgment may be formed of the 'disproportion between the pay ot the European 
servants and that of the natives. * 

My opinion is, that the system should be continued, and that the expense 
cannot be materially diminished, except by the expedient which I have already 
pointed out, of employing the natives instead of Europeans. 

'Ith Question. Answer. 

Considering the sysstem prospective- Hitherto our system has had very 
ly, what do you conceive its progres- little effect, wonderfully little, on the 
sive operation likely to be upon the character and habits of the people. So 
state and opinions of the people ? I thought while in India. 

It might be expected that a system, which in a great measure secures person 
and property, not by the sudden and transient exertion of power and patronage, 
but by means of a steady uniform tribunal, guided by written rules, a system 
which emancipates the Ryot and renders a patron or a master unnecessary to 
him, that this alone must effect a complete moral revolution throughout the 
country, that the nature of the man must change, that he must learn to think 
justly and to assert his rights. But whatever may be the obstacles to this 
operation, it has not taken place. The natives are very slow in comprehend¬ 
ing‘these things. We learn a little of their language, and insensibly adopt 
something of their habits and demeanour in our intercourse with them; they 
compel us to see in tliem a servile spiritless race, and we treat them accord¬ 
ingly. ‘ 

Notwithstanding all this, I think our administration in India must, in time, 
produce a very beneficial effect on the state and opinions of the people ; espe¬ 
cially if we remove the imperfections of our judicial establishment, and adopt 
the improvements of which it is obviously susceptible. It is needless to dwell 
upon the salutary effects of securing to the natives protection and justice: 
without these, there is no moral existence, and of course no intellectual irn- 
jirovement. 

It can hardly be correct to say, that the Hindoos are unchanged, although 
the progress of their change maybe to us imperceptible. That they are at 
this time undergoing a change, owing to the innucnce of our system of govern¬ 
ment, and to their intercourse, irnperi^t as it is, with Europeans, is certain. I 
incline to think, also, that the Hindoos of remote antiquity, who are known to 
us only from the remains of their temples and a few of their books, who were 
perhaps governed by one monarch and by the same laws, and spoke one lan¬ 
guage throughout Hindostan, that those Hindoos differed considerably from 
the Hindoos of the present day. 

Considering the system prospectively, it does appear to me to liave a ten¬ 
dency, though slowly, to enlighten the natives, to introduce European science 
and literature among them. When these come to be diffused, which unless We 
either colonize or adopt some plan of national education in India, must take a 
Ion" time, then I conceive that true English spirit, and the assertion of indivi¬ 
dual independence, will at the same time appear: and in such a state of things, 
it cannot be supposed that the present form of Government, or any other in 
which the people have no share, can be perfectly secure. 

Very few of that class^ remain, through whom our manners, our literature, 
our social habits, might in a natural course work some beneficial change upon 
the generftl ch&rEctpr of the people. The nobles are extinct; the race of gentry 
scaredy exists. Our system operates only on the mass of the people, and 1 
fear, m many respects, its operation is not salutary. 

But, on the whole, the balance of good is greatly in favour of our system of 
Government. Without hesitation I affirm, that the people derive from 
It, and the best part of it I conceive to be our judicial system. 


8th Question, 
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8«A QuvMim. Anauser. 

\\ ould the natives, in your opinion. The natives would undoubtedly, at 
confide more in the uprightness of present, confide in the uprightness of 
Europ^n Judges, tlian in Judges ap- Europeans. They have experience of 
pointed trom their own people? if. they have little experience of the 

. I uprightness of Judges appointed f om 

their own people. We have produced this state of things, by entrusting Euro- 
peans only with the chief offices in the country. 

The natives hold no judicial oflices but the lowest, and are paid very ill. It Is 
only since the Europeans were well paid that they themselves became trust¬ 
worthy. 


Question 9th. 

Are you of opinion that the natives 
may, in respect of integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be entrusted with the admini¬ 
stration of justice; and how far, or 
more particularly, can any branch of 
the administration of justice be trusted 
exclusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of the judi¬ 
cial system allotted to tin ir execiition, 

, they should be superintended by Eu¬ 
ropeans ? 


Anstoer. 

1 am of opinion, that with respect 
to integrity and diligence, the natives 
may be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

I thinlAo superintcndancc of Euro¬ 
peans necessary. I have already, in 
iiiy reply to Question 4th, oflered my 
opinion upon this subject. If the 
natives arc not qualified for these or 
any other oflices, I conceive the fault 
, to be ours, and. not theirs. It we en¬ 
courage them, if we allow them to aspire to high office, if we pay them well, 
if we raise them in their own e.stimation, they will soon be found fit for any 
official empio'ymeqt in India. 


I beg to repeat what 1 long ago in substance said upon this subject, that 
the natives are <le.)res-ed and humiliated, being confined by us to subordinate 
and sc vile oflices. Although their education is most de ective, and ignorance 
and credulity pervade all ranks, especially among the Hindoos, they are ne¬ 
vertheless found to ac(]uire easily the reejuisite qualifications tor the duties 
which we are pleased to entrust to them. From temper, habit, and peculiar 
circumstances, they are in many respects fitter for the office of a Judge than 
ourselves. 


Blit wc place the European beyond the reach of temptation. To the na¬ 
tive, a man whose ancestors perhaps bore high command, we assign some 
ministerial office, vvith a poor stipend of twenty or thirty rupees a month. 

Then wc pronounce, that the Indians are corrupt, and that no race of men 
but the Company’s European servants are fit to govern them. 

Question lOth. Answer. 

Are you acquainted with the gene- I certainly have no such knowledge 
ral average scale of population within as enables me to answer this que.dion 
the sphere of one zillah or judicial salistkctorily. I can merely give an 
court ? opinion on the subject, founded upon 

very imperfect information. 

The general average population of one zillah or district, throughout (he 
Bengal provinces, may be taken, 1 think, at something less, but not much 
less, than one million. The districts are v&ey unequal in size and population, 
ill the Lower Provinces, or Bengal proper, 1 think they exceed the proportion 
of a million each. I once acted as Judge on the Calcutta circuit, in which 
there was seven zillahs, namely, Jessore, Nuddea, Beerbooin, Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Twenty-four Pergunnahs. None ot these zillahs, ex¬ 
cept Beerboom, 1 should suppose to contain sd fe:!f as a million^ inhabitants. 
This was above ten years ago; and no (amine having occurred since, the po¬ 
pulation has no doubt increased. The divisions of Moorshedabad and Dacca 
comprise diijtjicts for the most part quite as large, but 1 think few of them as 
{Kipulous as the division of Calcutta. 

hi the Patna division or province of Behar, some districts, I should imagine, 

exceed a million: in the divisions of Baiarcs and Bareilly, 1 doubt w hether 

anv 
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Answers to Court’s any one zillah ccrtttains a million. The average must certainly be consitler- 
Queries. ably less. 

rtr H. ^rnclicy/ The cities contain fewer inhabitants than the zillahs; but the jurisdiction of 
a city Juilgc generally extends somewhat beyond the limits ot the city itself. 

Although the ancient cities of India, the Mahomedan as well as the Hindoo 
capitals (we can except only Benares) are gone to decay, and exhibit a me¬ 
lancholy spectacle of temples and other buildings in ruins, they arc still 
populous. 


One of the interrogatories put to the Judges in 1801 was upon this point. 
I mean the population of their respective districts. I was then Judge and 
Magistrate of Midnapore, and by an enumeration ot a great part ot the zillali, 
1 thought myself warranted iii stating its population at lull one million and 
a half. 


A reference to the replies of the Judges and Magistrates to the interrogato¬ 
ries in 1801 will perhaps be useful on the present occasion. 


Qiteslion 1 

What is your judgment (^ncerning 
the system of police established by 
the British Government? Can it be 
rondci-ed more perfect and eflicient, or 
do you think that it would be pructi- 
oableand expedient to resort to any 
of the moilcs practised by the native 
governments, for maintaining the peace 
anii order of the country? 


Ansic T. 

The state of the police in Bengal 
was very bad in my time, as will ap¬ 
pear from the reports of that perioil, 
some of which are printed in Appen¬ 
dix, No. 12, Fifth Report Select 
Committee. 


The rcmeilies adopted by the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal for the suppres¬ 
sion of dacoity o» robbery, and the 
improvement of the police, are explained in the Secretary’s report on the ge¬ 
neral state of the police, recorded in the Judicial Consultations of September 
29th, 1809, inserted in Appendix 19, page 603, Fifth Report. 


This plan for the suppression of dacoity, and the general improvement of 
the police, contains, 1 think, little of novelty. The superintendent of police 
was appointed some time before. The plan vests no man, except the Goyen- 
dalis or spies, no public otlicer or private person, with any new authority. It 
exhorts the Magistrate to vigilance. It proposes the employment of spies ; 
and this has always been the practice, but from necessity and in a limited de¬ 
gree. The plan was produced in consequence of the increased prevalence of 
dacoity. It relies on the Goyendalis chiefly for its ctticacy. The Goycndalis 
are to be employed systematically, in tracing out, pursuing, and apprehend¬ 
ing dacoits. The plan contains no preventive remedy for the evil, any fur¬ 
ther than the increased probability of detection and apprehension may in¬ 
spire terror. 

The Superintendent of Police acts under the eye of the Governor General in 
Council, w ithout the intervention of the Nizamut Adawlut, or chief judicial 
power. 


The main defect of our system has been frequently described to consist In 
our having failed to obtain the co-operation of the people. The evil is sufli- 
ciently manifested : I wish it were as easy to apply a remedy. The plan above 
referred to does not appear to be specifically mrected to the correction of this 
evil. If it has improved the police permanently in any very material degree, 
we must suspect that we were wrong in our notion of the defect. But it is 
stated by the Bengal Government, that the new plan has had the best eflcct; 
and I have heard privately, that dacoity has much decreased, and in some 
districts entirely ceased. It is proper to enquire into the consequences of 
employing the Goyendabs on tliis extended plan. I have endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain some information upon this subject, and shall take the liberty to state the 
result of it ;^omewhat in detail. 


I find that the jails were filled with such crowds of prisoners, That it became 
impossible, lu any reasonable period, to try them, or even for the Magistrate 
• to examine into tlicir cases, with a view to their being committed for triah* or 
discharged. 
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5<)I- io will lie loima anaccoimt, oftlic jail’__ 

Pergiimialis, by tlie Acting Judge of Circuit, Mr. Watson. 
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the Magistiate, Mr. Watson points out, in very striking terms, the iiiLscIiief 
ot eniploynig Goyendalis. “ In ecerj/ cane ofdacoity brought before me,” he 
sa)s, the pioot iested on a written inutnssil confession given in evidence 
at the trial, and I rcg'iet to add, that </// those conjefisions bear the marks 
ot tubrication. In one of these cases, a prisoner, lo/w was perfect'u innocent, 
connimed befoie the Magistrate, under the iniliicticc of inniroper means 
pi 11 ioiisly made use ot towards him, a confession before a police ilaro'mh 
" wliich was proved on the trial to be false, and which had in fact been extm teci 
*' by intimidation and liolciiee.” 


Antirert to Court’* 
Queries. 

VCllty-fxAM* c* ir o I- 

a letter to 


Mr. Watson proceeds, in paragraph 8 of the same letter, to censure the 
confmcmciit, din ing seven month.s, of two men who had merely refnsisd to 
swear falsely against a^prisom>r; and in paragraph 9 he presents a most just 
and forcible picture ot tlie machinations of Goyeiidahs and Darogahs. In a 
note to the same letter, page .')97, Mr. Watson mentions, that on the Sth of 
September there wore no less tliun two hundred and nine prisoners in tlie lla- 
jnt Tujorez jail, some of whom had been in confinement for five months from 
the 20th April. Ry Hajnl Tujorez is meant under e.vamination; here it pro¬ 
bably means, not yet exumincil by the Magistrate. 

• From these documents we find, that the employment of Goyendalis Iiy no 
means answered any good purpose in this zillah of the Twenty^-fonr Per-Miit- 
nahs, where the experiment was made by the Magistrate under the eye oAso- 
vernment. It appears to have been attended with a long and.cruel imprison¬ 
ment of iimoscnt men : many dreadful abuses were committed, but it does not 
appear that any dacoits were taken. 

In Zillah Shahabad I learnt, from the report of the Circuit Judge, dated 
Patna, I8th Novemiter 1811, tlifit the Goyendah system was acleii upon with 
great vigour and eflect, in consequence of two robberies of public triMisurc 
committed at Arwul and Dimgaiii. Within a few months eighty-four jicr-sons, 
charged with being concerned in these robberies, were apprehemted, and 
thirty-six of them were committed for trial. 'I'he Magistrate was highly ap¬ 
plauded by Government for his exertions. 

Rut of sixty-tw o persons apprehended on accoinit of the Arw ul robbery, not 
one was convicted. Nine died in jail belorc the trial. 'I'his circumstance is 
noticed by the Nizainut Adawlut, in their resolutions of 21.st August 1811, 
with concern, ” especially as there are strong reasons for believing that those 
“ nine persons were innocent of the charge preferred against them.” lu the 
other case, the robbery at Dungain, the tiiial result of the trial which was re¬ 
ferred to the Nizainut Adawlut does not appear in any documents to which 
1 have access ; but it seems that three prisoners were found guilty, according 
to the opinion of the law' ollicer, and two only, accoifling to tfie opinion of 
the J udge of Circuit. 

On the 6th January 1810, some dacoits carried off near a lack of rupees 
worth of treasure at Muddenpore, killed nine men, and wounded twelve more. 
8ome months passed without any discovery of the iierpetrators of this robbery. 
The Goyendalis were then set to work, and a man nained Dido Sing was sent 
by the magistrate into the country, with powers to apprehend persons on 
suspicion. This Dulo Sing, in the course of six months, seized, or cau.sod to be 
seized, almost at random, and without any just grounds of suspicion, one hun¬ 
dred ami ninety-two persons. One hundred and tbrty-two w t^re relCiOsed by the 
Mau’istrate, as soon as they could be examined, ami forty-six were (xnnniiltcd 
for trial. Six men nuule confessions, and received pardon, or promise of jiar- 
don. Dulo Sing was rewarded with the grant of ,§ome land by Govenmient, 
on the representation of the Magistrate. 

On the trial, the report upon which I have read, it appeared that, the pri* 
soners wcr«'^ innocoiit of the robbery, and they w ore acquitted accordingly- 
.It appeared that the confessions were extorted or fabricateil by Dulo Sing*,\ 
that many witnesses were suborned by him ; that the inhabitants of several 
villaires were laid under contribution, the people seized, and their houses 
® fTl searched. 
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searched, at the pleasure of Dulo Sing. Of the fort^-six prisoners w ho were 
tlctainud in irons above a year before the trial, three died during their confine¬ 
ment. 

Rut it was in the district of Nuddea, in the vicinity of Calcutta, that ,the 
new plan of employing Goyendahs was first acted upon, and with most effect, 
and tvas stated to have been attended with m(»st success. It was Jhe benefit 
experienced in the district of Niuldcra, from the employment of Mr. Rlacquiere 
w ilh Goyendahs for the discovery and seizure of dacoits, which suggested the 
employment of the same means more extensively. (Fifth Report, page 70.) 


At Niiddea were sent in as dacoits, from 20th November 1808 to 31st May 
1801), 2,071 persons, (ireat delay necessarily took place in the e.xamination 
' of these prisoners. I am unable to state the ultimate disposal of this nmlti- 
ludc ; but 1 find that, in six months and ten days, foi'ty-eight had idready died 
in jail, two hundred and seventy-eight are s(al«;d to be in a course of inquiry, 
or under examination by the magistrate. Prisoners not yet c.xamincd 1,477. 


In some rcstdutions of the Nizainut Adawlut, dated m June 1811, they ob¬ 
serve that sitic<' the pi-eceding December, when there were still fifteen hundred 
pri-somns in the Nuddea Jail, the number had been redncerl to .seven hundred 
and fifty-three. 'Phis is two years after the death of the forty-eight. Now it 
is very |)rol)ablc, that all these dreadful proceedings had some cllcct, though 
innoeent men suffered. 1 conceive it to be most likely that dacoits, seeing a 
great stir made, and that the vigilance of the police was exciteil to such a 
pitch that no man could be secure against being seized by the Goyendahs, and' 
thrown into jail, would abstain from their depredations for awhile, or leave 
the country, or betake themselves to some other employment. In this way, I 
think, the nevV measures may have had some good eflecl. Indeed, it is cer¬ 
tain that in Nuddea, at least, many dacoits were brought to justice ; whether 
by the ordinary mode, or whether they were included in the 2,071, 1 am not 
informed. At all events, the good done was purchased at thd expense of too 
much evil. Such shocking cruelty, sucli a monstrous perversion of justice 
committerl with our eyes open, and with deliberation, the imiirisoinnent of 
multitudes, the biwassiug, the subordination of peijury, the plunder, the 
death of innocent men in jail, these scenes I conceive to be most discreditable 
to those who permitted them. Tliey ought not, under any circumstances, to 
have been endured. Dacoity itself, dreadful as it is, cannot be compared in 
its (piantiim of mischief to what was produced by this horrid system. It can 
be compared only to the ancient native remedies. I remember being told by 
a gentleman, high in the Gompany’^sltvice, who had long resided in Bengal, 
that he once coiiqilaiiial to the nabob at Moorshedabad, in whom was then 
vested the criminal jurisdiction of Bengal, of the prevalence of robbery in a 
particular district. Going to that district a few days afterwards, he was much 

shocked to find that, pursuant to tlicordcrs received from the Nabob, a great num¬ 
ber of men who had been seized were put to death by empaling, and other cruel 
modes of execution, .flow many of the men so executed were guilty, it was 
impossible to say ; but from what 1 have seen of the judicial proceediri<>-s of 
that jveriod, I should doubt whether any were regularly proven! to be o'liilty. 
But these executions would, no doubt, strike terror, and produce for a time 
considerable eftect in checking dacoity. In the same way, the late plan for 
improving tin; police of Bengal, or rather the em|)loyment of Goyendahs, whicli 
followed, may have o^veratod to check dacoity, at the expense of the sufferings 
of the innocent. 


Although it is impossible to speak of such things as 1 have detailed, in any 
other terms than those of strong reprobation, I doubt very much the «ener^ 
cxpciiiency of any ititerfercnce from this country with the detail of tlTe busi- 
ne.s.s of the police. The subject is much better understood on the spot, and 
the intentions of the Government in affairs of this nature are uniformly good. 

Indeed, I cannot help feeling great surprize at what has passed. I am ac- 
(luaiiited with ino.st ot the individuals under whose superintendence these 
things have happened, and I cannot account for their allowin^icm to hap¬ 
pen without opposition. The Nizamut Adawlut did, it seemCu.v the 23d' 
• August^ 1810, pass some resolutions regarding Goyendahs, which wilL no 
doubt, have the effect of preventing the recurrence of such scenes as have 

been 
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been described : and the Government is, I dare say; by this time convinced, 
that htt le pern^nent beneht can be expected I'rom the regular employ meat of 
Goyendahs. On the whole, therefore, the state of the police may still be con- 
bideicd as ^ely bad : such as it was stated to be several years aiyo in the re¬ 
ports of the Judges of Circuit and other documents. ' 


Ansm’cri (u Court's 
Queries. 


Sir H. Str;iclit'j’ 


With fespeet to remedies, for my own part I must content myself with 
stating generally, that 1 think the only tdlectual remedy is to invest with 
powei such ot the natives as naturally pos.scss intiuence over the people 
These arc chiefly the landholders. This is. no doubt, a ditlicult task to ac¬ 
complish in Ilengal. I think we should endeavour to make, not that class 
only, but the body of police oflicers, more respectable and dignilied. If jjost 
sible, w e should assimilate to ourselves all those who may be entrusted w ith 
any of the duties of magistracy. Every police Darogah might l)e appointed 
aMoonsiti or civil Judge, and his emoluments and importance would be in¬ 
creased. It is a radical evil in the con.stitution of our Government, that we 
arc a distinct race from the people ; so far removed from them iij habits, 
in taste, in sentiment, that with difliculty we maintain any useful intercourse 
with them. Eor this evil, palliatives only can be applied. I can suggest no 
means ot curing it, except our colonizing, or employing the natives in high 
ollices. 


I think we .should, in Bengal, let it be understood, that each village must 
rely upon its inhabitants for the preservation of the ijcace; and 1 would 
. by all means encourage the people to arm and resist dacoits. But superin¬ 
tendence by men acting upon our principles, and under our Regidati'ons,* 1 
think indi.spensablc. 

With respect b) any plan of native police. I do not think that, in Be?igal. 
we can avaiLourselves of it, any further than I have just mentioned. Indeed, 

1 am not much acquainted with the native plans of pcdice. We should carc- 
• fully preserve the establishment of village guards, which at the period of the 
settlement of the land revenue vvas left to the Zemindars, and con.se(jucntly 
neglected. These guards had generally laiuls to maintain them. In many 
instances, the lands were resumed atrd included in the assessment; in others, 
the land.s, soon after the conclusion of the settlement, were taken from the 
possessors by the Zemindars, who probably conceived, that having nothing 
further to do with the charge of the police, they wm'c not bound to maintain 
men who acteil as police oflicers. In general, however, the village guards 
exist, though diminished in luimbers and straitened for subsistence. 'I'he Re¬ 
gulations direct that they should be registered and subjtsjt to the Magistrate. 

Under native administration, the collection of rent being the chief object, 
the village guards were, for the most part, employed in the collections, llovv 
it happened that, in the Bengal provinces, above 100,000 men, armed with 
swords and shields, were re<[uired for this purpose, the purpose of collecting 
rent from poor cultivators, may not be very easily understood; though in 
the course of my reply to another question, I have enVleavoured to c.onYey 
some notion of the native mode of transacting this business. The scrv ices of 
these village guards are, it is to be hoped, little wanted, except as police oHi- 
cers. When they were deprived of their }ands, a great number of them natu¬ 
rally became dacoits. The instruments of extortion, the tormentors of tin; 
Ryots being already, robbers, the change in their occupation was not great. 

From this view of the subject it may easily be conceived, that the peact; 
of the couuti'y, forgetting for a moment that there can be no peace for those 
who are vexed with the incessant visitation of exfortionerSj might be better 
preserved in these provinces of India, where the same individual collected the 
rents from the Ryots and had charge of the police. This is the ryot war ma 
nagement. But in Bengal nothing.resembling such a plan can beadopted, iin- 
Ic^ we abdicate our authority, and resign the fqyernmcnt of the people into 
the hands of the Zemindars. This would be reverting to the ancient institu¬ 
tions. The extortioners would look to the police, the village corjmrations 
would revi^, things would fall into their old course, and the country would 
depenjj^on its own natural resources. 

.■In the Fifth Report of the Select Committee, page 85, is given an account 

ofa Hinddo village, and the different tnulcs and professions w hich are said to’ 
° enmn»*v»>- 
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'--' iiiinmmorial. 1'hoso roqjoiations, if Uiey ever did exist in so perfect a form as 

Sir H. Strachey. jj. representwh are, 1 fear, much deranged in the Bengal provnices, where 
our system has so long been introduced, that few individuals of the present 
generation have expci lence of any other. But every village, no doubt, atlords 
one or more persons who exercise that trade or profession for whiclr there is a 
“eneral demand. Fewofthe.se persons now hold chakeran, or service lands, 
bein''- no longer public or even zemindary servants. This tic being broken, 
and The landholders being no longer the rulers, it would be dilTicult to re.'tor«! 
the ancient discipline of the villages. Nor is it probable that peace and goo'l 
order were ever preserved by these ancient municipalities, without such abuses 
of authority as w(; could never tolerate. "^I’lie Mimdul or Moccidmu, or what¬ 
ever mav be the designation ofihe headman answering to the Potail of Madras, 
would probably still be found to hold land, and to perforin zemindary .service. 
This w'ould, perhaps, be the person who would exercise the office of Judge, in 
the event of the restoration of the native institutions. At present, his duty is 
conlinod to the llyotwary manageniBiit. for wlm;h alone lie is, 1 admit, better 
<|na!ilied than tlui Kuro|R‘an Judges. I cannot except even the civil aud 
military servants of Madras. 

The minute divi'-ion of labour may have been known and practised to a 
considerable extent among the Hindoos, long before the period of true history. 
Still I cannot persuade inyself that our further subdivision and separation of 
the judicial from the farming occupation, is a bad plan. I really think it air 
improvement upon the Hindoo plan. It separates the judicial from the bullock 
department. The Moccidums or Potails are not (pialitied to be judges of 
men, but they are fit judges of cattle. . 

We may doubt whether the ofiicc of Magistrate would natiiVally fall into 
the hands of the Moceiduni or head man of the village, supposing the native 
system to be revived. As the most powerful, he might be expected to take the 
otlice upon himself, and to preside in tlie village courts, but some part of the 
inagisferial duli<;s would, in all probability, devolve upon another member of 
the Hindoo corporation; I mean die astrologer, or perhaps the conjurer or 
juggler. Upon the conjurer, who would take the command of the corps of 
(joyendahs, would at least fall the duties of superintendent of police ; and the 
(loyendahs, in addition to their present labours, would assist the astrologer in 
the detection of witches. 

It is, I should hope, siiperHiions to consider the native sy.stem. AV^e cannot 
seriously talk of reviv ing it in Bengal. What we hav e done cannot be rev oked. 
We have produced great changes, and perhaps occasionally done some mis¬ 
chief, which cannot easily, la: repaired. Hut barbarism and confusion will, 1 
conceive, overwhelm the country, if we give up our system now, and throw 
the natives suddenly upon their own resources. 

With all the abuses and want of skill that are visible in our .system, it di.*!- 
plays, I firmly believe, more of intellc'ct and rationality, and consequently of 
substantial justice, than can be found in the policy and legislation of the whole 
eastern world, from Constantinople to China. It would be impardonable to 
withhold those blessings, which a series of astonishing events has enabled 
Eiig-land to dispense to Hindostan. For my sentiments respecting the police 
and criminal legislation of Bengal, I could wish to be permitted to reler to 
some papers written by me while in office in India. 1 was then familiar with 
the subject, and had reatly ncccs.s to documents, to the natives, and to every 
source of valuable information. Some of those papers have been transmitted 
to England, and are printed in No. II of the Appendix to the Fifth Report of 
the Select Committee. 

Question 12tA. • Answer 

Can you state what the limits and The limits of Midnapore, the di- 
superlicial contents were of the district strict of which 1 was Judge and Ma¬ 
in which you acted ? gistratc, were, I think, JUfarly us fol- 

lows. In length about orhs*Ijundred 
and thirty miles; in breadth, from forty to fifty miles; the superficial (Shtents 
b^itween five and six thousand square mile.'*-. The greatest part oflhis district 

is 
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. perjjunn; 

(Question \3lh. 

Have the courts of Adawliit, at any 
time^ recoinmciuled to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit and sub¬ 
mit to the decision of the punchayct; 
or has the puncluiyet, at any time or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 
tiie courts of Adawlut or the English 
Government ? 


Answer \3lh. 

T know nothing of any formal re¬ 
cognition of the punchayet by the 
courts of justice or by the English 
Government. 'I'lie courts, as I have 
already stated, arc in the constant 
iiabii of rocoinmending arbitration, of 
any kind, to tlie parties in a cause. 
The liinija, or punchayct, is, I believe 
a Hindoo mode of arbitration. 


__ With¬ 
out, therefore, any specific recognition of tlie punchayet, it may be. said to 
have been recommended and encouraged by the courts. 


30th December, 1913. 


(Signed) 


H.STRACUEY 


E. STRACHEY, ESQ. 


ls< and bth Questions. 

I think that the system has fitness so far, that it is a benevolent plan for AnswnsioCourt s 

_ __?_J?.. I* _ I* , I • . .1 .V 


distributing impartial justice to our native subjects, and preserving to them 
their own laws as much as possible. In this sense, I suppose, there can be no 
question about its fitness ; but if we are to say whether the system is adapted 
to the state of the jieople as they are, its titness perhaps may not he so fully 
admitted. Yet 1 know not how we are to determine what system, founded on 
free and equal principles, can be fit for a people, where no government has ever 
been known but a despotism modified by strange relations of things imper¬ 
fectly understood or utterly unknown to us. It will not, however, be pre¬ 
tended, that we were bound to preserve the old bail practices of a despotic 
government : certainly not. In short, we had only a choice of evils ; lor it 
was no more in the nature of things tliat the system could be perfect, than that 
contraries could be reconciled. As far as tlie system adheres to its just princi¬ 
ples, and at the same time preserves to the natives every tiling that ought to 
lie preserved, it may be said to he fit; as far as its purposes are effected with¬ 
out abuse, it may be said to be efficient, and vice versa. There are, perhaps, 
essential evils attending even the best possible judicial system ; such as tliat 
it promotes litigation, that it is tedious, harassing, expensive, &c. There are. 
also contingent abuses of various sorts which have grown up under ours. We 
should endeavour to separate those which are unavoidable from those which 
are not so, those which cannot be remedied w ithout overthrowing the whole 
system, from those which may be remedied, not only without damage but with 
great advantage to the whole. Doubtless there is much good done at every 
police office, and at every court of judicature in Bengal; yet every police office* 
and every court is a point about which villainy in every possible shape collects. 
There is nourished a hotbed of litigation, fraud, perjiiiy, and all manner of cor¬ 
ruption : crimes increase, and the people sufler in various ways. But these abo- 
mmations do not proceed from the order of the police and the justice of the 
courts, but from anuses which have been suffered to grow. Prevent the abuses 
and the evils will not exist. To explain this farther. When I was on the 
circuit at Nattorc, in 1808, more than three thousand five hundred witnesses 
w^re summoned at that one station-, and between seventeen and eighteen hun¬ 
dred actually attended. Thejper-sons who came were put to great incouveiii- 
'^ence, thpTfSbvcrnment was subjected’ to considerable expense, and corruption 
wag fostered under the rapacity of the police officers, who made many of lhosc> 
tha t did not attend pay for the favour of exemption. Now it. might be difficult 
. [U] <o. 


Qin-rit:;. 

E. Stniclii-y, Esq. 
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Answcrg to Court’# to propose an eflcctnal remedy for these evils; but it is very evident that (hey 
>■ never would have existed, if Government had, by their vigdance and activity, 

E. Strachejr, Esq dowu dacoity and prevented abuses. 

But in considering the, system, I have usually taken the rules and practices 
together, including the abuses; anti calling this the system, it has always ap- 
|)carcd to me to contain a great deal of evil. If the rules were adininistered us 
they might be, with vigilance and activity, though I will not say the system 
would even then be free from inconveniences, 1 have no doubt that the pre- 
jwinlcrance of good would be most striking. But whether the system is good 
for Bengal, where it has long been used, or whether it is fit for new countries, 
arc distinct questions. It seems to me tliat to overset it in the one, or to esta¬ 
blish it in the other too liastily, must be alike an injudicious innovation. 

Question, 

To do away the judicial system entirely would, I have no doubt, be utterly 
ruinous. 1 do not know of any Hindoo institutions which could with advan¬ 
tage be now substituted for any part of it. 

3d Question. 

Pnnehayet conniionly means nothing more than arbitration ; but I suppose it 
is here used in its nu>i «; extended sense, and we are to uiider.stand by pnnehayet 
an assembly <if men, generally res|K*cteil by the caste or other description of 
j)ersons under whose authority it assembles, acts, and dissolves. Any matter 
yf iHMumon concern may be <lecided by such an assembly, and its decisions 
must have great weight among the people, though not recognized by onr Re¬ 
gulations. We constantly hear parties in our courts referring to pnnehayet, as 
a test of propri(;ty, in some way or other; but it must be observed that the 
tei’in is extremely vague, till we know the precise meaning whith is attached 
to it. 


'I’he decision of a pnnehayet of Hindoos in matters of caste I should think 
final. 1 never heard of its clashing with our courts ; iior do I think our courts 
would attempt to interfere in such matters, though there ccrtaiidy are some 
(piestions of caste which do come before them under the Regulations. Of this 
nature may be suits about prohitee and injmanee, or the privilege of exercising 
a sort of spiritual supcrintendance among certain persons or within certain 
limits. Our courts might perhaps decide that one individual had a better claim 
than another to such a privilege, but their decision might not be very easily en¬ 
forced. Now decisions of such cases are probably often maiie by punchayct 
witli perfect propriety, and enforced without ditlicufty. 

The question, whether a Hindoo is to be excluded from his caste, is con¬ 
stantly, I understand, determined by the punchayct; but no court of ours would 
take cognizance ot such matters. A Hindoo might recover damages from a 
pei-soii who had injured him by making him lose caste; but I do not think he 
would be able to maintain his case, if he were to sue the members of a pun- 
chayet for deciding that he should be excluded from the caste. 


I have, more than once, had applications made to me for an order to be is¬ 
sued to the barber of a village to shave a poor wretch who had lost his cow by 
an accident. All my powers of Judge and Magistrate, ample as they were, 
oulil not have been sufiicieiit to get a hair taken from his chin; the punchayctj 
it favourable, could have clone the business at once. 1 think it likely that in 
the instances to which I have referred, the unfortunate outcast applied to the 

court ui despair, and that the pnnehayet had actually passed against him some 

such dccHion as this ; " Sadoo (or whatever his name raightbe) tied his cow 
to a stake, and when he was gone the cow .entangled itself with the rope 
and was strangled and so died, therefore Sqdoo has Tost his caste : the barber 
cannot shave him, nobody can eat with him,” &c. &c. With a condition, 
pcriiaps, that he might be restored, on laying out a certain sum of money in 
leeding the caste, and in giving charity to so many Bramins. 

natural that an Englishman should be shocked at siSbh^entence ,v 

1 ° “to the Hindoos. TSfaat the 

punchayet is wise and powerful, tor its own purposes and within its proper limits, 
1 have not a single doubt; but I cannot thmk that it is a fit tribunal for decid¬ 
ing 
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iiij^ questions relating to property and other matters, which come under the Answers to Couit s 
.lurisdiction of our courts, the education and habits of those who compose Ses. 

It appear to qualify them perfectly for the discharge of their present duties, but 
nothmg farther. Any interference of ours would, 1 think, be foi* the worse 
Besides, the punchayet knows its own sphere, and I have no doubt that every 
attempt to extend it would fail. It seems quite futile to'reason in our ordinary 
ways about these things; but when we find a Hindoo shoemaker, whom no 
force or persuasion can induce to ineml a boot, only because a boot is not a 
shoe, we may doubt whether a punchayet would not refuse to decide upon a 
contract, merely because it is not a nucstion of caste. But supposing it prac¬ 
ticable to extend the jurisdiction of the punchayet, surely it would not be pro¬ 
posed to free this tribunal from all control of superior courts of justice. 1 con¬ 
clude that some degree of regularity would be considered as necessary, so far 
at least as to admit of a revision, for the sake of seeing that the proceediri«-s did 
not contain any thing grossly improper. Now I cannot conceive any mode by 
which it would be possible to fashion the proceedings of a punchayet, so as to 
give them any sort of order or regularity ; and if control could be established, 
the dread of responsibility and the terror of our courts would keep all respec¬ 
table men away from the punchayet. I am further of opinion, that if the puii- 
cliayet were left uncontrolled under so unnatiirala change, it would soon become 
conspicuous, not only for irregularity and incapacity, but for corruption. 

As for punchayet, considered merely as an arbitration, I see no reason why it 
might not be extended : that is to say, I think parties might occasionally be 
compelled to refer either the whole, or parts of their case, to arbitration. . 

I do not think it would be practicable to form any sort of punchayet into 
a court of oi-dinary jurisdiction, nor to establish any thing like a jury by pun¬ 
chayet. dndividuals in suits can, witliout difficulty, find respectable persons 
who will act as arbitrators. The office is a friendly and respectable one, and 
good men arc often found who will readily undertake it: but if the hand of 

E ower were to interfere, these men would shrink; nor could our Cjov»nMunc!U 
old out any inducement sufficiently tempting to induce proper men to act 
without liberal salaries, and a very expensive establishment. 

I do not suppose it can be in contemplation to force men to become members 
of punchayets, as we do jurymen in England. Any attempt of this sort must of 
course be unsuccessful, as it would be a very odious innovation, and could not 
be enforced without oppression and all manner of abuses. It w ould make icj 
extremely unpopular, atrd in iny opinion would endanger the government. 

4tth Question. 

The evils attending a total change in the judicial system would be so great, 
that nothing short of the most pressing necessity could justify any attempt to 
effect it. That the system itself is capable of melioration 1 have no doubt, 
thou‘»'h I should not be able to point out the best means. Amended forms of 
judicial process, alterations of rules in various ways, may be of service; bid I 
think the only good practical principle of reform is to be found in an able, up¬ 
right, vigilant administration of every part of the judicial system, at home and 
abroad. So great is the efficacy of such a principle, that it is doubtless enough 
to counterbalance the inherent defects of Ihe system. It is sure to bring (o 
lio-ht the true nature of things, to distinguish essential from contingent evils, 
to^suggest the wisest palliatives for the one, and the best remedies for the 
other. 


If the people were less litigious and more honest (and this would happen it 
they were improved by good government), there would be fewer causes; Imt 
if the contrary is the case, rendering the courts of justice more accessible, and 
less expensive, will only serve to make things worse. A great accumulation 
of causw is so enormous an evil, and so certainly generates its own increase, 
that unless it can be prevented by other mean3», the access to justice must be 
made difficult and expensive. But this is as much as to say, own your inca- 
pacitv for that which ought to be the first object of good government, the 
nron^istribution of justice. You admit that you cannot do justice to all, 
bifTwii will do iustice to as many as you conveniently can. Here is a mani¬ 
fest defect; and I think, to remedy it, you must not attempt perfection too 
rashly, but choose the least of the evils. 
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.ViMwcrg 10 Court’s K«:p down the biisincys by faciliating the means of reducing it ; but till you 
^ Queries. liavcdonethis.letnot justice be madeless expcusiveandmoreaccessible. Lord 
E. Strucircy Esq.” Coi’iiwallis, at onc time, allowed all causes to be fded without expense* tluJ 
’ consecpieuce was, that tlio courts were soon ovcrloiuled. It was found ueces- 
sarv tlwin to establish an institution fee with a retrospective operation. It 
woidd be curious to know the nmidjer then struck oil' the file in Bcnjgil; in 
one court, I think, the number nas fourteen thousand in onc day. 

The Siultler Dewanny Adawlnt alway.s expect the Judges to assign a reason 
when they have omitted to decide more than a certain number of causes in a 
given time., The reason which is assigned, nine times out of ten, is the jircs 
sure of business in other departments; chiedy in the criminal judicature, or 
the police. It is obvious then, that if by good police and diminution of crime 
you leave the magistrate more at liberty to attend to the duties of the civil 
court, you have advanced a step towards facilitating the decision cf causes. 
In this way, as w cll as in others, it is plain that the reform of the civil depart- 
uu>ut is closely connected with that of the criminal and police. 

Look at our appointments of Assistant Judges and Assistant Magistrates, 
.and Superinterulauts of Police, &c., all these are excrescences which have grown 
upon the system. They arc. indeed, oidy contrivances to botch up and re¬ 
pair the decajed and decaying parts. Certainly there is much good in our 
system; but I eannot help Ihiiiking there is so/wetAmg wrong, when I look at 
the crovvdcil jails, the heaps of causes, civil and criminal, the volumes of Re¬ 
gulations, the increased severity of the criminal law, the enormous cxpences. 

« 

The occasional reports of the inferior odicers, whether on general questions, 
or on particular cases of moment which come under notice, are the chief sources 
of public information. The circular orders and the Regulations, with the minutes 
of the Members of Government, and of other superior public olliccts. These 
are oflicial documents, in which all the information is embodied with the opi- 
fiions of public men, and their conduct founded thereon. I think it is of the 
greatest importance, that proper care be taken to keep these sources of infor¬ 
mation free, disinterested, and unprejudiced; and that notice be taken, even 
in the highest r(uartcrs, in all instances when due attention does not appear to 
lavc been paid to them. The various degrees of merit and demerit, tnecon- 
fraricly of opinions, and the opposite statement of facts, which are to be found 
iii these ilocuments, shew, not that we can learn nothing from them, but that 
they renuiro great discrimination, and cauuot be done justice to without atteur 
liftu and deep study. 

6fJi Question. 

I think this is impracticable at present. To reduce courts would be to in- 
1 reuse business, and to reduce salaries would be to bring in corruption. 

7th Question. 

With much good in the system, there arc, in my opinion, indications of evil, 
progressively increasing evil. If the evil can be cured, the people will doiibt- 
h ss become as happy and good as a benevolent government can make them; 
lint if the evil cannot be cured, I conclude that it will go on increasing, and 
the consequence must bo, that at last the people will suffer the extremity of 
nii-cry and depravity. 

8th Question. 

I suppose limy would judge from experience. Now, though all prejudice 
must operate in favour of the native, 1 think it unlikely that any body would 
.say t\qM;riencc has shewn the native Commissioners and the Darogahs to be 
more upright than the European Judges and Magistrates. But this requires 
further observation I cannot think an Indian would confide more in an Eu¬ 
ropean than in a country|(ian ot his own, if their circumstances were the same; 
but, in this instance, their circumstances are perfectly opposite. Everything 
coinbme.s to make the European honest and independent, and the native the 
contrary; reverse the*r circumstances, and I have no doubt their conduct woultl 
be reveled. As it is now, the European judicial officer may, I think, be 
justly charged with want ot ability. 1 mean this: things which relate to^e 
ordinary, transactions of life can Jje well understood only by those who arc fa¬ 
miliar with concerns of the same sort. A judicial officer in India is able, in 

proportidn 
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proportion to his knowledge of the language, manners, customs, habits, pre- Amwen to Court’* 
judices, and other circumstances of the people. This sort of knowledge an- Querie*. 
pears to me to be the most essential jpart of ability; and I think that our Euro¬ 
peans always have been, and always will be, mainly dehcient in it. 


E. Strachey, Eiq. 


9/A Question. 

For my opinion of (he integrity of the natives, I beg to refer to my answer 
to the last question. In respect to diligence, 1 think they arc entirely to be 
trusted. Some part ol the administration of Justice is now with great success 
called on by natives exclusively: 1 mean that which is in the hands of the 
onicers called native Commissioners. But their decisions arc subject to revi¬ 
sion by the European Judges; and if it were otherwise, in the present state of 
things, 1 think the native Commissioners could not be safely trusted. 


• 10/A Question. 

I cannot answer this question, nor the twelfth, with any sort of accurarv. 

11/A Question. 

Though 1 would not, by any means, now recommend the absolute subver¬ 
sion of Lord Cornwallis's system of police, 1 certainly think it had a radical 
error from the first. It was intended to be independant of the natural power 
and influence of the country, and to rest wholly on the Government. 'This I 
conceive to be essentially wrong; and as far as I know, the same has been the 
opinion of almost ail the judicial officers in Bengal for years past. But if it is 
to be understood that the Bengal Govenunent have adopted the principles laid 
down in a paper of their Secretary's, which is printed in the Fifth Report o*f 
the Committee of the House of Commons, I cannot help thinking they are in 
a fatal error. In that paper an opinion is maintained, that no system of police 
can be good, ^vhich is not founded on espionage. It will be tor the authorities 
at home to consider the nature of this Goyendah system, as it is called; to 
observe whether all the good thflt has been done in the endeavours to put down 
dacoity, has not been owing, in great measure, to the uncommon degree of 
vigilance and activity which has been so laudably exerted by Government and 
its officers, and whether the enormous evils with which it has been attended 
have not been entirely owing to the enoouragement given to Goyendalis.' 


The question about Goyendahs is not new ; an(l||Bi#jt may be supposed that 
the late agitation of the matter had a tendency to increase prgudices, I shall 
avoid all mrther allusion to recent events, and only add, that I made a state¬ 
ment regarding Goyendahs in my report on the Calcutta circuit, at the end 
of 1807, long before the disputes in question arose. To this statement I 
would beg to refer, if any thing more were required of me on this suf^ject. 

1 will say, generally, that 1 think the following points essential to the good 
of the police in Bengal. 

That Goyendahs be extirpated, as far as possible; that all persons whatever 
be made responsible for giving elficient assistance to the police, according to 
their power and influence; that the police oflicers of every description be vigi¬ 
lantly looked after, and that a rigorous responsibility be exacted from them ; 
that the control and superintendance of the police officers may have simplicity 
and unity. I mean by this, that every officer may know whom .he is to look 
to, and who is to look to him, and that he may not be subject to clashing 
authorities. 


I will add here, that in Bengal some of the public oflicers have too much, 
and o^ers too little to do. Perhaps, by a more equal distribution of the la¬ 
bour more work might be done. 


But it is very useless so propose plans in detail, till principles are fixed. For 
instance, if the approved system is to found every thing upon the employment 
of Goyendahs, to what purpose does one suggest that they should be e\- 
tii^ated ? 

> 13/A Question. 

Th^»'^^rts commonly recommend to parties to withdmw the suit, and 
-u»^iibmit it to the decision of arbitrators: and this is frequently done in one' 
of two wavs : first, under a sort of arbitration bond, by which the parties bind 
■' rXl themselves 
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AMwew to Court’! themselves to abide by the award of certain jjersons; secondly, under a Razee- 
Queries. namah (or some such deed), which sets forth that the parties have agreed to- 

X .. t gether, and that the plaintiff has withdrawn the suit. It often happens, that 

E. Strachey, Bsq. m a deed of this nature the parties declare their intention to submit the deci¬ 
sion of their case to punchayet. Then the term punchayct will be taken in the 
limited or in the extensive sense, according to circumstances. But the ques¬ 
tion seems to point to the punchayet as if it were a regular constituted tribunal. 
I beg leave to say, that I Know nothing of the existence of any such court. 

(Signed) E. STRACHEY. 

Hill Street, 18th February 1814. 


Supplement to my Answers to the Questions put by the Special Committee, 
relating to the Judicial System in Bengal. 

That great good is done by the judicial system in Bengal, nobody denies. 
Whether there is a preponderance of good or of evil, nobody proposes to 
overset it there. Few men think it ought to be rashly introduc^ into new 
countries. Great difficulty will, no doubt, occur, as to the places in which it 
has been introduced but a short time. At all events, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider, first, what should be done for the improvement of the judicial system 
in Bengal; secondly, what is to be particularly avoided in introducing any 
judicial system into new countries ; and thirdly, what is to be done in those 
places where the system has been established but a short time. For ail these 
questions, it is of consequence to take a view of the abuses which have ac¬ 
tually grown up with the system in Bengal. Experience is better than spe¬ 
culation for discovering its true character. 

By way of some help towards the discussion of this interesting and extensive 
subject, 1 here give extracts from public letters which were written by me in 
Bengal, under tne pressure of the abuses themselves (if I may use such a 
phrase). To two of these extracts are annexed the opinions of the Nizamut 
Adawlut and Government, on the matter referred to. On the other extracts 
I had iio opportunity of learning their«opinions. 

•* • (Signed) E. STRACHEY. 

Extract of a Report on the Calcutta Circuit, in the Year 1807, relating to 

Abuses groicing out of the System, with the Opinions of the Nisamut 

Adavxut and Government thereon. 

The principal offences that arc tried by the courts of circuit are dacoities. 

I will venture to affirm, that full half these cases are conspiracies. The 
greatest pains are used, at first, to induce a belief that not a fact respecting 
a robbery has transpired; and after a considerable lapse of time, the pro¬ 
secutor, bis informer, and his eye-witnesses, stand forward with a great body 
of proof against a number ol individuals. These cpiispiracics are some¬ 
times founded in truth, and sometimes false, and most frequently they are in 
part true and in part falsa. The ability with which they are conduct^ in 
some zillahs is wonderful; so much so, that nothing but the closest attention 
and patience can detect'them. The natives consider the prosecution of da- 
coitstobea formal art; they do not conceive that they have simply to state 
foe truth, but they have to arrange an artificial complicated process, foe ob¬ 
ject of which is not to develope foe truth, but to convict foe accused. In 
consequence of this mode of proceeding, it happens too often that falsehood 
and ti uth are so mixed that they cannot be distinguished, and the whole foils 
by one part of foe. story citing foscredit on the other; then the guilty es¬ 
cape. ^ I think it is of the highest importance fo inquire into the causes why 
truth is so seldom found pure in our courts, and whether it is not possible 
to find some remedy for tlie evil complained of. Among many other causes, 
there are three vtrhich appear to me to demand the attention of tb^Nizamut/^ 
Adawlut; first, our rules about oaths ; secondly, the encouragemetu'we give 
toGqyendahs of different sorts; thirdly, foe vast extent to which dlfcoUy 
prevails. 

Such 
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Such is the terror of Ae oath, that no respectable-person will appear 1h our Answers to Court'* 

courts as a witness, if he can help it. My own little experience enables me i_^eri«. 

to say, that it is common for families^ soihetimes even whole vilhii^, to fly „ c 

at the apprehension of being named as witnesses. I have often known peo-, * * *** 

pie cry and protest against the injustice of others who have accused them of 
being witnesses to a fact; and they declare that they are innocent of the 
charge, with as much anxiety as if they were accused of felony. Some men 
refuse to swear from conscience, and others from pride. Whatever may be 
the orthodox opinion of the Hindoo theologians, the people at large do cer- 
tmnly consider that the toking of an oath on the Ganges water is a spiritual 
offence of the most horrid nature, which consigns them and their families, for 
many generations, to damnation. With respect to those persons who do not 
make it a point of conscience, it must be admitted that, to appear in one of 
our courts as a witness, is in the highest d^ree disgraceful, in short, tiie 
very fact of a native having taken an oath in one of our courts, is a pre¬ 
sumption against the respectability of his character or against the purity of 
his conscience. If any doubt is entertained of the truth of these facts, I 
can only say that I assert tliem on the grounds of my own experience, and 
of the best information which I have been able to collect from pptives as well 
as Europeans. • I suppose that the evils are acknowledged tiAexist to their 
fullest extent, but that they are considered to be necassary evils. The courts 
have now authority, in certain cases, tb exempt persons from swearing. This 
is something, but it does not appearto me to be sufficient.^ If the corporal 
oath, in the form now used, does tend to banish truth from our courts, and 
if it is liable to the objections I have stated, I know no reason why it should 
not be abolished altogether. The imposition of an oath on a man who be¬ 
lieves that by taking it he brings damnation on himself and his family for 
many geivcrations, appears tome to be a mode of finding out truth not very 
diflerent from torture. 


In my letters from Jessore, I complained to the court of the great evils to 
which the country was exposed by the' machinations of Goyendihs. I ap¬ 
prehend tliat the court must be sufficiently aware of the mischiefs which 
Goyendahs are ftble to effect, if they are not properly-checked. They know 
that the issue of all proceedings in our courts depepps on the depositions of 
witnesses, and they have an easy method of ipiashing a prosecution. They 
have only to terrify or keep out of the way of the prosecutor and his wit¬ 
ness. For tliis purpose, they accuse some of them or their friends of dacoity, 
and immediately get them imprisoned at a distance. Under pretence of going 
to the molussil to apprehend Dacoits, they seize a few more of the prosecutors 
or his witnesses, and plunder them. Most of the remaining witnesses fly the 
country ; le few that stay arc intimidated, and dare not tell the truth in a 
court of justice. If such wretches as the Goyendahs are protected and en¬ 
couraged by the Magistrate; if they have contrived to corrupt or to intimi¬ 
date the Omla and the police Darogah ; if they are allowed to go into the 
country with officers of the court, and ly-med men, under their authority, their 
influence becomes truly forfhi&able. At the Thadnahs they have persons to fa¬ 
bricate and witness confessions, and to do such ffher acts as may be re¬ 
quired. Many of the Darogahs are either corrupt or idle, and a Goyendah 
CTtablisheshimlplfat their stations with great ease. The village Chowkee- 
tlars, who attend at the Thannahs, naturally fell under the influence of the 
Goyendah; they assist him in the mofussil, and he is supposed to protect them 
at theThannah and at the zillah station. By means of them he implicates in¬ 
nocent persons in dacoities, while his own name does not appear. I believe it 
is admitted by all persons of experience, that the depositions of eye witnesses, 
in cases of (lacoity, is the worst sort of evidence. 

feach is the opinion of intelligent natives, who, best knowing the manners 
and habits of their own countrymen, are certainly the best judges of the 
subject. The eye-witnesses are generally QbawkeMars, a so^j^ of people that 
il particularly subject to the influence of Goyendahs. The Cnowkeedars are, 
for the mogt part, either dacoits, or somehow connected witli dacoits, or idle 
dissoi-ute feUows, and it is not difficult for a Goyendah to persuade a perwn 
q^his description to forswear himself, (’ertainfy the evils of the Goyer\dah 
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Auiwers to Court's ^slcn do Hot exist in all zillahs in their full extent, but they do in some. 
^ Queries. There is not a zillah in this division, where Goyendahs do not appear- in 
„ ^ some shape or other; and I think it wwld be of great advantage to the com- 

E.Str8chey, Esq. *they could be rooted out. 


(Signed) E. STRACHEY. 


On this part of the report the Nizamiit Adawlut made the following obser¬ 
vations. 

The court concur in opinion with the Acting Judge, that charges of dacoity 
arc often founded in conspiracy, and supported by false accusation; but ob¬ 
serve, that the local inquiry directed in Section 18, Regulation IX, ISC'/, 
may be expected to have a material effect in preventing or defeating such con¬ 
spiracies in future. The provisions contained in Regulation II, 1807, for the 
more effectual punishment of perjury and subornation of perjury, will also, 
it may be hoped, have the same beneficial tendency. 

Without ettatesting the fact, that the respectable inhabitants, Mahomedan 
as well as Hindoo, still entertain a strong prejudice against taking an oath, the 
court are not aware of sftiy prbvisions fi^r dispensing with it, which could with 
propriety be adopted, in addition to those already made by the Regulations. 
The court are further of opinion, that though the oath were dispensed with, 
many of the natives would have nearly the same objection to attend and give 
their evidence in the public courts of judicature. 

The court admit thabQbyendahs, spies^ and informers, are capable of doing 
great mischief, if not watched and controlled by tlm magistrates, and their 

[ lolice officei'S. But considering the present imperfect stme of the police, the 
ittle information which the officers maintained by Government possess of the 
characters, and conduct of t{ie people resident within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, and the inconsiderable aid which is afforded to them in this respect by 
(he landholders and farmers and their dependants, the courUare of opinion, 
that it would not be expedient to discourage altogether the description of per¬ 
sons called Goyendahs, who, when vigilantly looked after, and punished upon 
proof of assumption of authority, or any other misconduct, are useful instru¬ 
ments in discovering and apprehending robbers. 

The Government concuired generally in the sentiments expres.sed by the 
Nizamut Adawlut, but took no particular notice of the matter. 

(Signed) E. STR^HEY. 


Hxtract of a Ijeller to the Nizainut Adawlut from the third Judge of the Moovshe- 
dabad Circuity dated Rajeshahy, June 1808. 

1 trouble the court y/'nti this long statement rc.specting., not as a 

solitary instance of a bad Darogah and a bad Poujdary Omlah,* but as a spe¬ 
cimen of that system of police, which in its abuse encoun%es all sorts of 
crimes, protects robbers and murderers, and throws every obstacle in the way 
of justice. The court will observe, how much it is the interest of the corrupt 
jwlice officers to make the business of the courts extensive and complicated. 
The profits of the office of a police Darogah arise chiefly from tlie number of 
persons whom he can bring within his gripe. Prosecutors, witnesses, accused, 
~ supply hiin with plunder; and the Omlah, where there is more business 
than the Magistrate can do, contrive to bring forward, or keep back, whatever 
best suits their purposes. . # 


How ^dfullv this work is conducted at Nattore! The total number of 
witnesses summoned to the court of circuit this sessions was 3,568; of th^ 
Between Mventeen and eighteen hundred were actually sent in. The difference 
affords a happy selection for the police Darogahs, for the rich will pay high 
for exemption. r' t ^ 

» nai . Another* 

• UAcers of Me cnmtiwl court. 
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Another Extract from the same to the same, dated Rajeshahy, 9th of Aniwert to Court’s 

August 1808. . Quwieg. ^ 

Owing to the oppression and extortion of Darogahs^ ^d some other causes, 
ot which there are daily indications in our courts, it is probable that there are 
many dailies concealed even from the Darogahs. A man whose house has 
been robbed being asked why he did not give information at the thannah,* * * § 
i^mmonly makes an answer like this : “ 1 am a poor man, all my property 
“ was taken, my wife was burnt; 1 was in great distress, I could not attend 
to any thing. Besides, if I liad reported, the Darogah would have come to 
make a soumthall,f and 1 could not bear the expense.” That a man is 
obliged to p^ for having his house robbed, seems to be considered as a thing 
of course. The Darogahs often evince a great degree of activity in catching 
these poor sufferers. This prosecution in the mofussil,+ and the tedious at¬ 
tendance at the Poujdary and the court of circuit, together with the terrors of 
the gunga jul,§ and the vengeance of the dacoits, present a very formidable 
train of misery for the anticijiation of a man who has been robbed. He justly 
considers the robbery as only the beginning of his misfortunes, and it is no 
wonder he is.reluctant to give information. Besides, the individual robbed is 
not the only sufferer ; the other villagers must often bear their share of the 
subsequent grievances. Hence combinations to conceal dacoities. 

The release of professed dacoits at the thannah, at the court of the Magi.«- 
.trates, and at the court of circuit, is perhaps the most serious of alt the causes 
of concealment. Indeed, the mischief occasioned liy a few cases of this kiml 
is incalculably great in various ways, and the higher the authority from which 
the criminal escapes the greater the evil. Dacoits are often taken to the 
thannah only because of their notoriety, and there is reason to believe that 
many who can pay well are released there. I believe, too, that charges of 
dacoity are occasionally changed at the thannah into trilling cases : a new 
arzcejl is given, the affair is compromised, and the prisoners are released, or 
the case is entirely suppres.sed. Tlie release of dacoits by the Magistrate or 
the court of circuit can never take place, but from inattention or from difliculty 
of conviction. 1 hope it does not often happen; but thaf it dues happen 
sometimes is certain. 

(Signed) .E. STRACllEY. 


Extract of a Report on the Moorahedahad Circuit, in 1808, rctnting to Abuses 
growing out of the System, with the Opinions of the Nisamut Adawlut and 
Government. 

There arc obstacles to the suppression of dacoity, originating in the Regu¬ 
lations and in the nature and practice of our courts, and the slate of things 
which has resulted from them. How many dacoits. and amongst them, noto¬ 
rious sirdars, are imprisoned, till they give security, without a single oflcncc 
being proved against thpm ? This is one very plain and striking mark ot the 
.impotence of the way we take to prevent crimes and to bring criiuinaU to 
punishment. The regularity of our forms, and flic supposed impossibility of 
.convicting an accused person but by the evidence of eye-witnes.sc.s, the bad¬ 
ness of our police, the great extent of dacoity, the difliculty of apprehending 
and convicting dacoits, the fear of the depredations of the dacoits, in the first 
instance, and of their vengeance afterwards, all these things have contributed 
to raise iip thousands of Goyendahs ; wretches who.se nominal Inisiiuiss is that 
of spies and informers, but who arc actually employed in conspiracy, subor¬ 
nation of perjury, and perjury. It is not to false cases that these men are con 
fined An opinion generally prevails in the country, that the assistance ot 
an able Goyendah is necessary to the apprehension and convietjon of dacoits . 
hence they are very commonly, and in cases of (lucuity almost universally cm- 
^ [Y] ployed; 

* * The Darogah’* police station, 

f Local iiK^uiry. 

t The interior. 

§ Ganges water on which witnesses and prosecutors arc sworn. 

II Petition of complaint. 
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Ahswer^ to Court’s ployed; and whenever they are employed, they do not scruple to supply what- 
. Ouenes. they Consider to be defects in the evidence by some iabrication of their 

i:. Strachey, Esq. which they support with peijury, having previously tutored people to 
’ their tale. Unfortunately, among the great body of the people there are few 
who have any scruple to swear they have seen in the detail those events which 
they only believe generally to be true. If we eonsider the vast number of 
suits, civil and criminal, that are brought to trial every year, and the very 
large proportion of the population that is actually subjected to legal proce.ss, 
and of course brought into contact with Goyendahs, it will no longer be a 
matter of surprise that perjury should so prevail. We must not atfribute this 
to the naturally vicious propensities of the people, but to the certain operation 
of institutions framed and continued without due regard to the nature and cir¬ 
cumstances of the people. With much good there were, in our system, the 
.seeds of many evils: these, instead of being removed as fast iis they appeai'ed, 
have been allowed to take deep root, and they still flourish most vigorously. 
That robbery and fraud did exist in the country before, I do not deny; buU 
instead of destroying, we have consolidated and cherished them. 

In order to assist in discovering the degree of inconvenience suffered by the 
population of the country from our police establishments and our criminal 
courts, and to form, with other considei'ations, some criterion for judging of 
the aggregate good or harm resulting from them, I have collected at four of 
the zillahs in Uiis division the following statements: first, of the number of 
criminal cases registered since the institution of the thannahs ; and secondly,, 
of the number of persons accused, prosecutors and witnesses, who have at¬ 
tended at the court of tlie Magistrate within one year. 

Number of Criminal Cases before the Magistrates arul the Police Darogahs, 
from I79il to 1808, in four Zillahs. • 


Purneah. 85,.^04 

Dinagepore . 123,857 

Rungpore . 63,689 

Rajeshye... 120,830 


Total. 393,870 


Numbers of Prosecutors, Witnesses, and Accused, who attended at the Courts 
of the Magistrates in the Year 1807-8, at four Zillahs. 


Froiccutors and 
Witneiaes. 

Purneah 7,112 

Accused. 

3,732 

Total. 

10,844 

Dinagepore . 

. 5,248 

3,084 

8,332 

Rungpore.. 

Rajeshye .. 

. 4,068 

2,540 

6,608 


6,234 

16,578 


26,772 

15,590 

42,362 


The court will observe, that these numbers are not the result of any vain 
speculation: the names of these 42,362 persons, and of the parties in these 
393,878 criminal cases, are all upon record. The number of persons in at¬ 
tendance at the h'oujdary is probably nearly the same, one year with another; 
therefore it may be reckoned that in fifteen years 635,430* persons attended at 
these four zillah courts on account of crimiual prosecutions. 

But as the cases settled at the thannahs are, in great porportion, more nu¬ 
merous than those which ai'e settled at the sudder stations, it is plain that the 
number 635,430 expresses but a small part of those who have been concerned 
as parties or witnesses at the four zillahs, in the last fifteen years, I beg the 
Court to consider, whether, with reference to the above data and the estimated 
population of the country, it is not likely that in the last fifteen years indivi¬ 
duals, at least equal in number to the whole of the inhabitants, have been con¬ 
cerned in criminal cases, as parties or witnesses; and whe^er it is not likely 

Nh&t 


* t2,362+15=63S,430 
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that the number of persons charged with criminal offences in Bengal, during Answers to Conrfs 
the time, must amount to several millions. To the above statements it Queries, 
would be curious to add another, shewing how many individuals have been " "" * 

concerned im civil suits, within the same time. The population ofDinagepore ^'‘1' 

was stated, in a report of the Collector, six or seven years ago (I don’t know 
**•11 600,000 ;* and, at this rate, the population of these four 

together cannot, I think, be reckoned at more than 2,000,000 or 
,v,500,000. Of these numbers a certain proportion must from age, sex, in- 
nranty, or other circumstances, be necessarily excluded from all conceni in 
criminal prosecutions, whether as parties or witnesses. Deducting for these, and 
reckoning the average number of persons likely to be concerned in each case, 
the numbers who come in contact w ith our criminal courts will be found mon¬ 
strously ^reat, in proportion to the population. Then, if we consider the vast 
extent of dacoity, the number of persons convicted of crimes and the number 
confined for security, the number that escape conviction and the number that 
avoid apprehension, we cannot, I think, but admit that the tendency of bur 
system is to generate crimes. From the escape of offenders and the multiplica¬ 
tion of law proceedings are generated dacoity and pcijury. These things get 
worse and worse: then severe laws are made, and things become worse; the 
laws arc inatle more severe, and things are still worse : and if sufficient pains 
are not taken to understand the evil before the remedy is applied, what cure is 
to be expected ? So thoroughly is the great body of the people infected with 
the vice which has been engendered by the contagion of our system, that in all 
disputes between great Zemindars, whether of contested property or quarnels 
arising on their estates, the decision of a case in our courts is a mere party 
question. For the most part, all the witnesses on both sides arc perjured, and 
the jirincipals are guilty of conspiracy and subornation of perjury. 

On this part of the report the remarks of the Nizamut Adawlut were as follow. 

“ Neither the regularity of established forms, nor the rides of evidence, as now 
“ modified, appear to the court to have any improper operation in preventing 

criminals from being brought to punishment. The forms in criminal jiro- 
" cecdings, particularly, are, in the opinion of the court, as simple as possible ; 

*' and with respect to evidence in cases of gang-robbery, the court are not 
“ aware that any kind or degree of credible evidence is, under the existing Re- 

giilations, excluded from liaving due weight in the scales, whether against or 
“ in lavour of the party accused. 

“ Whatever may be the evils attending the employment of Goyendahs or 
" professed informers, the court have no reason to believe that any innocent 

persons have, through their means, been convicted and punished as dacoits. 

'' The assistance of an able Goyendah is often of great use towards the appre- 
“ hension and conviction of the really guilty; and if employed with proper 
" caution, that description of persons may be made very powerful instruments 
“ towards the detcctiDU and seizure of robbers. 


“ In regard to the third judge’s supposition, that the em|)loymcnt of Goyen- 
“ dahsisa chief cause of the great prevalence of perjury, the court observe, 
“ that admitting the testimony of persons of this class to be at all times susjii- 
“ cions, that it ought to be received with more than common caution, and that 
“ perjury and subornation may, in many cases, be Iraceil to them, Mr. 
“ Strachey’s general inference will still be inadmissible, since it is well known 
“ that there is a district in the province of Bengal (Chittagong), in which both 
'■ Dacoits and Goyendahs are comparatively seldom heard of, but in which the 
“ crimes of malicious conspiracy, perjury, and subornation, have nevertheless 
" long prevailed in an excessive degree. The primary cause of the great and 
" o-eneral prevalence of ijcrjury in the province of Bengal, is rather to be 
" souo-ht for in the spirit of litigation and insensibility to the solemn obligu- 
" tions of an oath, which from time immemorial have degraded the character of 
“ its inhabitants. ^ 


“ The Nizamut Adawlut are unable to give any decided opinion, in regard 

to the conclusion di-awn by the third Judge from the statement exhibited 

" hv 


« * ^louldbe 666,666,1 believe; but the population is now not less than double what I have 
ber^tated. The original estimate was probably erroneous; accordingly, allownnccs»liould be 
made in my results. 
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Answers to Court s .c jjy jii,n number of persons who have attended the courts of the Magis- 
V “ {rates within the period of a year, as they are not informed upion what do- 

K, Straclny, Esq. “ cuinetits it has been founded. But the court observe, that if tliat statc- 
“ incut lias been prepared from a reference to monthly registers/ reports, or 
‘'calendars only,* great error may have crept into the calculation, froinsup- 
“ posing that all have attended whose names appear tlierein. Moreover it may 
“ frequently happen, that persons summoned to attend the courts as witnesses 
“ are not ullimately made to attend; and at any rate, in assuming the third 
“ Judge’s statement as a datum, great allowance is to be made for reiwatcd 
“ attendance of Uie same persons, particularly a certain class of litigants, who 
'■ may be said to spend their lives in attendance about the courts.” 

The remarks of the Government on the same part of tlic Report were as 
follow. 

The Governor General in Council considers the remarks of the Nizamut 
“ Adawlut, for the most part, a sutheient reply to the observations contained in 
this paragraph. Whatever may be the disposition of the people to litigation, 
it does not follow, as supposed by Mr. Strachey, that the tendency of our 
"System is to generate crimes. 

" To establi.sh such a position, it would/be necessary to .shew that public 
" offences are more frequent at present than heretofore : an opinion which will 
" scarcely be maintained by any person who has informed himself of the former 
" prevalence of crimes, either in the Upper or Lower Provinces, under Uie late • 
“ native Governments, or of the murders, robberies, and every species of public 
offence, daily committed in the territories of the existing Asiatic powers.” 


J. D. ERSKINE, ESQ. 


Question 1st. Anstcer. 

. D. Enkinc, Esq. Wh AT is your opinion of the fitness, I have a favourable opinion of the 

the efficiency, and the general effects system of judicial administration esta- 
of the system of judicial administra- blished by tlie British Government in 
tion established in Bengal, and the Bengal. The judicial functions of 
provinces depending on it ? the Government have been separated 

from the legislative and executive au¬ 
thorities. The people have a free aud easy access to justice and redress, and 
the courts arc regulated by prescribed forms, essential to the due administra¬ 
tion of the laws. Nor am 1 aware of any material objection to the constitution 
of the different courts of judicature. The European Judges are placed upon a 
liberal and independant footing, and a salutary control is maintained over the 
practice and proceedings of the inferior courts, by the establishment of courts 
vested with superior jurisdiction. 1 have no doubt as to the fitness of a system 
founded upon these principles. 

With respect to the efficiency of the system it is very evident, upon a refe¬ 
rence to the state of the business in the difVereut courts, that generally the es¬ 
tablishments arc inadequate to get through the duty with a proper degree of 

dispatch 

* It was not so made, but as follows. I found that every Nazir had a book, in which he entered 
ditfereot matters relating to his business. In this book was a column, containing the names of pro¬ 
secutors and witnesses who actually attended: i'roin this (for the criminal part only) the numbers 
of my statement were extracted. I am not aware that there is any material error here. As for the 
first statement (which is not noticed by the Nizamut Adawlut or Government), it is certainly not 
so accurate. It was formed thus. All cases which come before the Darogahs are numbered iu 
order, and it is the same at the Court of the Magistrate. There is a regular register of these cases 
at every court and at every thannah. From the numbers in these registers my first statement was 
made. The inaccuracy (which I did not think of when 1 wrote my report) is this. Some of tho 
Darogah's numbered ccues are not, properly speaking, criminal cases: some allowances (say a re 
ductioii of one-tenth) may be made on this account. But there Is no doubt that^i great number of 
criminal casts go to the thannahs, which the Darogahs do not report to the Magistrate, and I am 
katisfied that, on the whole, the numbers given are considerably within tbe truth. Of cours^ th'r 
sort of calculation does not pretend to any great accuracy. 


(Signed) 


E STRACHEY. 
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•lispatch and that, froin the consequent accumulation of causes, much embar- Aiuwenti. Cflun* 

rassincnt IS to be apprehended to the due administration of justice. But unless Queriu. * 

the work which is actually done can be shewn to be superfluous, I see no other ^ 

r^edy for the evil than an extension of the system, by multiplying the judicial J D-Enkine, Esq. 
pflice^s. It thejudge.s are unskilful in the execution of thefr Juty, this is Si 
im^rfectionniherentm the system; and if the people are litigious, wc must 
for justieV *' though it may give us much trouble to satisfy their demands 


The extension of our territorial possessions must have added very consider¬ 
ably to the labour of the superior courts, both civil and criminal; and it may 
be observed, that m countries of recent acquisition, the duties of the civil de- 
liartment uivariably increase, as the people gradually become acquainted with 
our laws and taniiliar with our courts of justice. 


Some augmentation to the judicial business may have been created by 
improvements introduced into the system. I particularly allude to special ap¬ 
pals, and other expedients which have been adopted for the purpose of recU- 
tying mistakes or correcting erroneous judgments, in cases where regular ap¬ 
peals are not adniissablc. 


But it is in the criminal courts where the pressure of business is felt most 
severely. So long as the police remains in its present state of inefficiency, and 
the number of crimes committed continue undiminished, no relief to the 
labours of this department can be expected to take place. 

Until the system shall have been fully carried into execution, it is impossible 
to judge accurately of its effects. Much of the good it contains must neces¬ 
sarily DC counteracted by the inefficient state of the establishments. 


Our code bf civil law's and Regulations requires revision and amendment. 
In some respects it is, I think, very imperfect. The people see the uncer¬ 
tainty of the law and the want of uniformity in all our decisions; hence no 
suitor, if he can sustain the expense, ever thinks of stopping short until he 
has taken his chaiiee in every court of appeal, and gone through all the stages 
of litigation. Our courts of justice are not likely to pay much respect to pre¬ 
cedents ; but if the laws are clear and simple, they will furnish a sufficient guide 
to the Judges for the decision of every cause upon its own merits. 

We have preserved to the natives of India their own laws, in all cases relat¬ 
ing to succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, and other religious usages 
and institutions ; but in matters of contract, the Judges are regulated in their 
decisions by the general inaxiiiis of justice and equity. 


With the exception of the rules connected with the settlement of the land 
revenue, our own legislative enactments are few. Some rules have been passed 
regarding the interest of money, the attestation of bonds, and the redernptioii 
of mortgages; but our system of revenue has brought with it a train of laws 
and regulations, very materially affecting the condition of the landholders, and 
the great body of the people connected with the cultivation of the soil. 


I hope I shall not be deemed presumptuous in expressing an imfavoui-able 
opinion of the settlement of the land revenue in perpetuity. 1 must confess 
that, to my judgment, it does not appear to be founded on principles of sound 
policy. The British Government has voluntarily relinquished the power of 
augmenting those resources, upon which alone its existence must depend; and 
that, too, in a country where, without unforeseen events, the gradual increase 
of prosperity and population must necessarily occi^ion a proportionate increase 
in the expenditure of every branch of the public service. The permanent 
settlement may, therefore, become the cause of serious embarrassment to the 
Government, and may even prove no boon to the people, should its effects be 
ever felt by them in a defective, because cheap, system of internal adminis¬ 
tration. If it be urged, that other sources of .evcniie are still men to the 
Government, this argument will, 1 think, be found fallacious. The simple 
state of Indian society furnishes few profitable objects for tuation, and inno¬ 
vations of that nature are peculiarly repugnant to the opinions and prejudices 
/«ftlte people. The late failure of the house-tax has sufficiently proved this 
fact On that occasion I was present at Benares, and witnessed the alarming 

[Z] ■ and 
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Aonrcn to CMrt't and serious discontent created by the attempt to carry that measure into effect. 

, Qu e ries 1 do believe that, at no former period, was the public tranquillity ever placed 
j n pX- ® danger. The details of that extraordinary pro- 

J.D. Erikine, Etq. doubt, in the possession of the Court of Directors; but I can¬ 

not omit quoting the following passage from the petition of the people. " If 
" the tax be imposed, what with providing the meims of paying it on the <Hie 
" hand, and what with the apprehension of future innovation, from the inter- 
“ ference of Government on the other, such general distrust will be excited, 
" that there will be no longer any reliance on the security of property.” This 
was the universal sentiment which prevailed throughout the country, and 
which induced all ranks and classes of the community to combine in opposing 
the introduction of the tax, with the most determined resolution, until Go¬ 
vernment was ultimately compelled to relinquish the contest and abandon the 
measure as impracticable. The natives of India, like the subjects of every 
despotic Government, consider custom as the barrier against oppression ; and 
if we would govern them in peace and tranquillity, we must beware of rash in¬ 
novations, and conduct ail our plans of improvement in a spirit of respect and 
attention to their ancient usages and established customs. 

The permanent settlement has involved other important considerations. 
The land-tax, under the native Government, was regulated agreeably to a 
fixed proportion, calculated upon a valuation of the actual produce, and the 
amount was accordingly ascertained by an annual assessment. In adjusting 
the tax under the permanent settlement, the same proportion of the tax to 
the produce was, in the first instance, adopted by the British Government; * 
but instead of the assessment being renewed annually, the amount thus fixed 
upon each village was declared unalterable, without regairi either to the ex¬ 
tent of the land or the future variations which might take place in the state 
of the cultivation. The original basis of the tax has been thus*relinquished. 
The assessment is no longer proportioned to tlie produce; it is fixed upon 
the land in perpetuity, witliout containing any principle of equality whatever. 

So great a change in the principle of assessing a tax of such magnitude 
could not fail to produce a material change in the state of landed property. 
Those villages which, at the period of the settlement, comprised the greatest 
extent of waste land, are now the most valuable; and there is, consequently, 
no uniformity whatever in the value of landed property, throughout any of 
the provinces into which the permanent settlement has been introduced. 

Claims to remission of revenue, on account of drought, inundation, and 
other calamities of season, were abolished, in the expectation that the land¬ 
holders would find a compensation for such losses, in the profits arising from 
the increased cultivation of waste lands. But many landholders possessed no 
waste lands, and others wanted funds for the cultivation of those they did 
possess. At the same time, the British Government adopted theplan of selling 
lands by public auction, for the recovery of arrears of revenue due from the 
proprietors ; and by the indiscriminate rigour with which this measure has 
been carried into e.vecutiou, so great and lamentable a change has taken place 
in the property and occupancy of the land, that in some districts scarcely an 
old Zemindar is to be found in possession of his hereditary village. 

The permanency of the assessment has likewise occasioned the interference, 
on the part of Government, in the division of landed property. This mea¬ 
sure has been deemed necessary for the security of the public revenue 
against disproportionate allotments by the proprietors. The separation of 
the smallest share is, consequently, attended with as much trouble and ex¬ 
pense as a new assessment of the whole village, and from the clashing in¬ 
terests of the different parties concerned, so many difficulties are continually 
interposed, that sometimes a delay of years takes pl^e before a division can 
be finally mx:omplished. 

The protection of the several classes of landholders, tenants. Ryots, and 
other occupants of the soil, in the enjoyment of their respective righte mid 
privileges, has always formed one of the professed objects of 4he Bntish Go¬ 
vernment. Our system of laws, however, still remams extremely defective 
•in that respect, and very little attention has hitherto been paid to the nature 
of the tenures of land peculiar to the difierait parts of the country. 

Our 
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Our Revenue R«^lations are also inapplicable to the state of landed pro- Aiwwks to Courfo 
perty, as it subsists in a great portion of our recently acquired possessiW. 

They are founded upon an erroneous assumption, that each village is held by 
a single Zemindar, or proprietor, and his subordinate leaseholders. But this 
species of tenure is limited : the proprietors of a village usually consist of a 
numerous class of slwers, holding separate possession of their respective 
shares, ana contributing proportionably to the amount of the revenue as¬ 
sessed upon the whole village. I cannot here enter into any detail upon this 
subject; but it may be proper to observe, that the principal'defect of our 
system consists in the_ want of rules for regulating toe collection of the public 
revenue, and for defining the nature of the responsibility of each sharer res- 

S ectively. The sale of lands for arrears being a measure of our own intro- 
uction, it becomes particularly incumbent on the British Government to 
render the rules for that purpose clear and explicit, so that each individual, 
who is likely to suffer in his property by tlieir operation, may be fully aware 
of his predicament, and be enabled, if possible, to avert the occurrence of 
great a jialamity. At present, no regularity whatever is observed by the 


so 


officers of Government in the collection of the revenue from the different 
sharers of a village. In the event of any individual toarer falling in arr^r, 
the amount is recovered by the seizure and sale of the property of all the 
sharers indiscriminately. But the case becomes peculiarly harsh and cruel 
when the whole vill^e happens to be sold by public auction, and the heredi¬ 
tary rights and privileges of a multitude of sharers are at once swept away 
•without distinction. Such proceedings are to be deprecated, not only as op¬ 
pressive and unjust, but as being dso, in a high degree, impolitic. Tpe 
villages in the Ceded and ('onquered Provinces are all possessed by a race 
of wariike and high-spirited Zemindars. When one of these villages hap¬ 
pens to be put up to sale, the difficulty of obtaining possession deters pur¬ 
chasers from readily coming forward, and it is usu^ly bought fora trifle by 
some wealthy speculator, well acquainted with the support our Government 
is bound to afford him. Immediately to expel all the unrortunate sharers from 
the occupancy of their lands, would be harnly practicable; but even if such a 
violent measure were resorted to by means of military force, still it could not 
be eflected without a previous struggle, and without placing the purcliaser 
in a precarious situation as to the future security of his tenure. If the pur¬ 
chaser, therefore, is not compelled by actual necessity, motives of self-inte¬ 
rest as well as personal safety 'invartauly induce him to leave the Ziemindars 
in the possession of their lands, and to content himself with receiving from 
them some increase of rent, which they continue to pay with much reluctance, 
under the terror of the British power. This state of things exists to a great 
extent throughout tlie whole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and is 
daily gaining ground as villages continue to be sold. Under such a system, 
how is it possible that the people should be attacheil to our Government, or 
feel any interest in its support ? Is it not natural that they should rather 
detire our extirpation, and be ready to seize every opportunity of shaking off 
our authority, and of freeing themselves from their present state of degrada¬ 
tion, as Ryots, to resume their former dignity as Zemindars ? 


Before quitting the subject of the sale of lauds, I must beg leave to notice a 
case whidi I think a very hard one. If any person has a claim pending in a 
court of justice, either tor the whole or the portion of a village, and before 
the suit comes to a decision, the person in possession should fiul in arrear^ of 
revenue, so that the villi^e is sold by auction under the priority of title 
^laa mnad by (fovemmoit, toe claim is lost, and the unfortunate claimant is left 
witiiout redress, probaUy after having incurred a heavy expense in siqipoiting 
toe prosecution. 

The Regulation authorizing the Zemindars to distrain the crops and other 
personal proprty their Ryots, for arrears of revenue, has been very gene¬ 
rally objecteu to, on account of toe gross abu^ to which it was liable. The 
grievance, however, was not so much in the operation of the Regulation it¬ 
self, asintb^ inadequate means of of redress afforded to the Ryots under a 
wrongful attachment of his property; no other remedy being open to him, 
tout «h^>f of instituting a regulm' suit involving much delay and heavy expense. 
I believe some amendments have been introduced to remove this defect, by a 

recent 
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Aaiwer* to Court * recent Regulation passed since 1 left India. I hope Uie remedy is effectual, 

^ Queries. as the grievance was great. In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, I do not 
' think the practice of distraint is so frequently resorted to as in Bengal: it 
J.D.Enkine,£iq, however, to be gradually becoming more prevalent, as the people gain 

a knowledge of our laws. In cases of disputed boundaries, I have often seen 
that one party distrained the crops of the Ryots, after the other jjarty had 
received tlie rents. * 

It appears to me, also, that the Regulation regarding the limitation of dates, 
in actions for real property, is very little applicable to the circumstances of 
some parts of our territories. To attempt the redress of wrongs committed 
more than half a century before the existence of our Government, in a country 
wliere all titles were determined by tlie sword, is surely as absurd as it is 
impracticable; it cannot possibly produce any good, but may be the source of 
much evil and great injustice. 1 should imagine, that the grievances of our 
own times might furnish sufficient employment for our courts of justice, with¬ 
out inviting the people to revive their antiquated feuds and dissentions. 

I ipust beg leave to add, that the rigid and unbending principles of our sys¬ 
tem, which consider all opposition to positive law as equally culpable, are but 
ill suited to the ideas of a jicople unaccustomed to habits of regular obedience. 
Considerations of humanity and policy should, therefore, induce the Govern¬ 
ment to conduct all its proceedings in a spirit of lenity and forbearance, on the 
introduction of our laws and institutions into those countries which may have 
recently been placed under the British authority. 

• 2d Question. Answci'. 

Do you conceive that any system of 1 am not acquainted with any an- 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, cient Hindoo institutions, which I think 
either in whole or in part, be with ad- could be substituted with advantage 
vantage substituted for the system, or for any part of the British judiem 
any part of the system, introduced by system. But 1 must confess that my 
the British Government ? knowledge of the ancient customs of 

the Hindoos is extremely limited. 

To all the courts of justice are attached Pundits, or Hindoo law-otRcers, who 
expound the Hindoo law on all points of a civil nature which may be referred 
to them by the Judges. 

The British Government has adopt(;d the Mahommedan code as the basis of 
the existing system of criminal law; but I see no objection to the general ap¬ 
plication of this system to Hindoos as well as Mahommedans, under the moai- 
tications which have been introduced into it by the British Government, and by 
which such parts of it as are either repugnant to the principles, or inadequate to 
the ends of public justice, have been altered and amended. 

3d Question. Answer. 

Can you state any particulars of the The only Hindoo institution of which 
remains yet existing of ancient Hindoo 1 have any knowledge, is the punch or 
judicial institutions in Bengal, particu- punchayet, which, I fancy, prevails 
larly the system of village courts and over the greater part of India. This 
decision by punchayet ? institution is a court or council, com- 

. posed of persons chosen exclusively 
from any particular caste or profession. It is of two descriptions: one is 
formed of the most respectable persons of the caste, resident in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and is assembled for the purpose of taking into consideration conduct 
of any individual of the caste, in any case relating to religious usage, or for 
deliberating upon matters of any description affecting the general interests of 
the caste or profession at large; the other is assembled at the instance of any 
two members of the caste, wishing to submit any matter in dispute between 
themsidves to the decision of a punchayet of their brethren. Ri the former 
case. I am not certain whether there is any particular form of election observed ; 
but in the latter, no person attends excepting those specially invited to be 
members by one of the parties concerned, and each party is at the expense of 
maintaining the members whom he may have summoned during the sHting of 
the punchayet. The court is superintended by a president, wOled the mehtO 
who questions the parties, examines the witnesses, and delivers the collective 

opinion 
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opinion of the court. No rocord is made of the proceeding ; but I believe in An»wersto Court’s 
decisions regarding lands, or other real poperty, the decree is sometimes com- Querie*. 
mitted to writing. This latter form of the punchayct is, in fact, a court of 
arbitration, to which the parties voluntarily resort, and which takes no measures J-D Enkine, Eiq. 
to give effect to its decisions, should either of the parties decline to abide by it. 

When the general interests of the caste require a meeting of the punchayet, the 
authority^of that court is absolute, and its commands are received by every 
member with implicit obedience. A very extraordinary instance of this nature 
took place in Benares, on the occasion of the house-tax, before noticed. Be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty thousand of the inhabitants of that city, consisting of 
all ranks and du.scriptions, reliiuiuished their occupations, abandoned their 
dwellings, and assembled in the open fields. Instead of appearing like a 
tumultuous ami disonierly mob, this vast multitude came forth in a >tate of 
perfect organization : each caste, trade, and profession, occupied a distinct 
spot of ground, and was regulated in all its acts by the orders of its own pun- 
enayet, who invariably punished all instances of miscojuhict or disobedience 
on the part of any of its rneibbers. This state of things eoiitinued for more 
than a month ; and whilst the authority of the British (iovernment. was, in a 
manner, suspended, the iuihience of the punchayet was s\ilUeient to maintain 
the greatest order and tranipiillity. Although the punchayet may be a power¬ 
ful engine in the hands of the people themselves, yet I <lo not see in what man¬ 
ner it can be made subservient to the purposes of Government. It is a mere 
temporary institution, beginning and ending witli the occasion. It is the 
tribunal tor regulating the affairs of the caste, where o«ir laws cannot inteiiere ; 

• and its jurisdiction cannot be extended, without entirely changing its character. 

Nor do 1 see any use in interfering with the punchayet, in its capacity as* a 
court of arbitration. The general opprobrium attached to any party wlm may 
disregard its opinion, gives .suflicient force to its award, without the inteiqio- 
siiion of Gov,ernment, which might lead to abuse, if it did not operate as an 
entire check to the institution itself. It may be necessary to acid, that the 
punchayet takes no cogni/anee of any matter, except between person.s of the 
same caste or profe>sion. Its jurisdiction is exclusively eonfiiu'd to ineinbers 
of its own class of the community. 1 know of no institution which can projicrly 
b(! termed a village court, which assembles at jirescribcd periods, for the |mr- 
pose of hearing and deculing upon claims preferred to it, and which exercises 
any degree of general authority in the village. 

Question 4t.fi. Ansictr 

If tlie system introduced by the I think onr system of judicial luhni- 
British Government is, in your opi- nistration is susceptible of improve- 
iiion, to be prelerred, do you conceive ment. ’I'lie establishment should be 
it to be Miseeptible of any mcliora- made adequate to the performance of 
tions that would accelerate the dcci- the duty. 'I'o spci iilate upon modes of 
sioii of can.scs, would render the ae- checking litigation is ii.sele.'<s; com- 
cess of the natives to justice more plaints can be reduced in nmnbcr only- 
easy, vvonhl simpliiy the proceedings, by removing the cause of griiwance. 
and abridge the expense of suitors; By an etlicient administration of jus- 
and, in general, what in your opinion tice, the ])cople must be made to feel 
are the best means of remedying any it their intcresl to act with good faith 
existing detects in the system ? towards each other. 

Regarding tlie expenses of suitors, I am of opinion that it should be re¬ 
duced. To restrain litigation by imposing expense, is in fact to encourage 
injustice and oppression by rendering redress inaccessible. The law charges 
arc Iclt with peculiar severity by the Ryots, and other poorer classes of the 
community. I see no g; od reason why any part of the costs should be paid in 
advance; let no charge whatever be defrayed until the cause shall have bt‘en 
decided. This seems to me to be the only plan likely to aflbrd relief to indi¬ 
gent suitors, and to enable the poor to contend on a footing of greater equality 
with the rich. However much the expenses may be abridged, the present rule 
must still operate upon the partial principle of excluding those horn justice 
who are unable to advance the charges. 

With respect to the established forms of receiving, trying, and deciding 
jmits, I do not think that they admit of being rendered more simple. 

[3 A] Probably 
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Aniwew to Court’s Probably a further limitation of appeals might be effect^, but the mere 
Queries. saving of trouble should not be placed m competition with the end of substan- 
^ * tial justice. It is desirable, I think, that the rules regarding the admission of 

J.D.Erskine, Esq. gpggiaj appeals should be rendered more clear and precise. A good deal of 
unnecessary labour is produced, owing to the unskilfulness of the Judges in 
the practical use of these rules. 

In the criminal department, 1 am not aware that the labour can he mate¬ 
rially diminished. In certain cases the Magistrate might, instead of commit¬ 
ting the prisoners to take their trial before the court of circuit, be authorized 
to try the prisoners, and to pass sentence, subject to the revision and confirma¬ 
tion of the court of circuit collectively: thus trials would be more speedily 
brought on, and witnesses would be saved the trouble of a second attendance. 
There are, in my opinion, strong objections to the measure of vesting the 
Magistrate with any extensive powers of passing final judgment. 

But after trying every expedient, consistently with the due administration 
of justice, to reduce the business in quantity, 1 fancy we must, at last, resort 
to the measure of providing more judicial othcers to perform the labour. 

I do not think that any efiectual assistance can be obtained from the Euro¬ 
pean orticers employed in other branches of the service. The Collectors in the 
Ceded and Coniiuered Provinces can have little time to spare from their im- 

E jrtant avocations, though probably the Collectors in the Lower Provinces of 
engal may have more leisure. By their situations, the Collectors are dis¬ 
qualified from the exercise of judicial functions, at least in all cases to which 
Government is a party; but in aid of the Magistrates, 1 think their services 
might be found very useful. I would therefore propose, that they should be 
appointed .Assistant Magistrates. 

I am of opinion, that more native judicial officers should be employed, and 
that their jurisdiction should be extended. Natives may be found not defi¬ 
cient in ability. They generally possess talents for business; and if their si¬ 
tuations were rendered more respectable by competent salaries, 1 think they 
would prove not wanting in point of integrity. Nothing can be worse than 
the present system under which the native Commissioners or Moonsifls are em¬ 
ployed. They receive no salaries, but are expected to maintain themselves 
and their establishments out of the institution tee paid by their suitors. They 
arc sent into remote parts of the country; and it is not surprising if, from the 
small and precarious nature of their emoluments, they should sometimes be 
tempted to abuse the powers with which they are entrusted. Instances of very 
gross abuse are not common; but they would be still less frequent, if the 
Commissioners were placed upon a more liberal and respectable tooting. I 
should think that, if the iirstitution fee were carried to the credit of Govern¬ 
ment, competent salaries to the Commissioners might be afforded, without 
incurring any very considerable expense. 

Question bth. Answer. 

What do you take to be the chief I have little to say on these sub¬ 
advantages and disadvantages of the jects, in addition to the observations 
British system ? which I have already made, in my 

answer to the first question. 

One advantage of the British system of government consists in the steadi¬ 
ness and uniformity of its operation. The people, also, derive much security 
in their persons and property, from the executive authority of the Government 
and all its officers being rendered amenable to the existing laws. 

Our judicial system contains a principle of equality, rather obnoxious to 
the feelings of the higher classes ot the people; but in a country only recently 
emancipated from arDitrai 7 authority, this must be die effect of any system 
which is calculated to protect the weak against the oppression of the strong. 

In conducting the government of the country, and in exercising judicial 
functions, it is some disadvantage to us that we are foreigners, and can never 
acquire a very intimate knowlege of the habits, manners, and modes of think¬ 
ing peculiar to the natives of India. 


Question* 
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Question 6th. 

If YOU are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
t|ie number of courts, or the scale of 
establishment, particularly in native 
servants and their allowances for those 
courts i 


Question 1th. 

Considering the system prospec¬ 
tively, what do you conceive its pro¬ 
gressive operation likely to be upon 
the state and opinions of the people ? 


Answer. 

I do not think that the expense of 
the system can be diminished; on the 
contrary, an increase of expenditure 
may probably become necessary. The 
courts do not admit of being lessened 
in number: they are already as few 
as possible. Nor can the scale of the 
establishments be reduced, wiAout 
risking the purity and integrity of the 
public servants. 


Aiuwen to Coort'i 
Queries. 


J.D.Ertkine,Eui. 


Answer. 

The object of our system being to 
maintain to the people their civil and 
religious rights and privileges, little 
change in tlie stale ol society can bn 
expected to result from the operation 
of our institution. 


In consequence of the conliimc'd sale of lands for arrears of revenue if, ap¬ 
pears to me that, in the course of no very distant period of time, almost the 
whole of the landed property will have passed from the ancient proprietors 
into the hands of merchants, bankers, and other men of wealth. I'his transi¬ 
tion, though probably not unfavourable towards the improvement of the coun¬ 
try, is neverthelc.ss, in my opinion, much to be deplored. • 

Under our system of govcranicnt, if the people ave taught that they must 
obey the laws, they also learn that they possess rights independent, of any 
superior authority. In their present state of political ignorance, we govern 
them with ease; but shonlil they become more eidightened, it may be a ques¬ 
tion whether the change will contribute to strengthen our power, or to render 
it more precarious. 

Question Sih. - Answer. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, I am of opinion, that the natives 
confide more in the uprightness of would confide more in the uprightness 
European Judges than in Judges ap- of European Judges. I think the na- 
pointed from their own people ? lives are inclined to distrust each other. 

1 do not mean to say that purity, in¬ 
tegrity, and impartiality in the conduct of a Judge, whether native or Euro¬ 
pean, would not command respect and confidence ; but it appears to me, that 
those (pialities are more readily granted to an European, who.se situation 
renders him apparently less subject to the influence of partial or unworthy 
motives. 


Question 9th. 


Answer. 


Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted w ith the administra¬ 
tion of justice; and how far, or more 
particularly, can any branch of the ad- 
ininistration of justice be trusted ex¬ 
clusively to the natives; or will it be 
necessary that, in any ])art of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Europeans ? 


We have hardly given the natives a 
fair trial as Judges. They hold only 
subordinate situations, and arc ill paid. 
Upon the w hole, I have generally been 
sati.sfied with the conduct of the na¬ 
tive Commissioners; but 1 do not 
think that, at present, it would be ad¬ 
visable to entrust them e.xclusively, 
to any great extent, with the adminis¬ 
tration. of justice. The removal of 


, European superintendence and control 
should be effected gradually. Let the experiment be lirst tried on civil suits 
to a small amount, and let the system be afterwards extended as the expediency 
of the measure may be suggested by experieoce. 

Qw!stmt \Oth. Answer. 


Are you acquainted with the^neral In reply to this question, T can ha- 
average scale of population within the zard only a vague conjecture. Mi\ 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court ? Colebrooke, I think, makes the [wpii- 

lation of Bengal and Behar to amoii 
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Antwen to Court's to twenty-four miUions> and within the same area there are 1 believe twenty- 
Qumes. ^ three zillah courts. These data will afford little more than a million of inha- 
J D.Brskine, Esq* as <^6 average of the population within the sphere of one zill^ 

’ * court. 

Ill the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the population of one zillah may be 
reckoned as about equal to that of one zillah in the Lower Provinces. 

Question Wth. Answer, 

What is your judgment concerning The system of police established by 

the system of police established by the the British Government is, iu my opi- 
Brilisli Goverumeut ? Can it be ren- nion, extremely defective and ineni- 
dereil more perfect and eiheient; or cient. No other proofs are necessary 
do you think it would be practicable to evince the very bad state of the 
and expedient to resort to any of the police, than the melancholy tacts that 
modes practised by the native govern- the country continues to be infested by 
ments, for maintaining the peace and gangs of robbers, and that whilst the 
order of thc-country ? jails are crowded with prisoners ap¬ 

prehended on suspicion, very few, in 
proportion, are convicted. 

It cannot be expected, that Government should be able to maintain in pay 
a body of officers, sufficient to answer all the purposes of police. Some aid 
must be obtained from the people themselves; and it is in the application of 
judicious regulations for ellecting this object, that any system of police must 
principally depend for its success. If the people arc destitute of moral charac¬ 
ter, we must beware of adopting a system ot espionage ; if they want public 
.spirit, we must excite them to exertion for tlie general good by motives of 
]mvate interest; and if their condition allbrds them no means of using those 
cxertion.s w ith success, we must remedy the defect by a system of organization. 

I think wo have failcil in obtaining the assistance of the Zemindars, princi¬ 
pally from the circumstance of our Regulations being too general in their 
nature. There is no use in declaring that the Zemindars are responsible, un¬ 
less that responsibility be clearly detined and well understood; and it is also 
useless to deline the responsibility, unless it can be universally enforced with 
c(pial justice. 

The Zicmindars, or landholders, are of various descriptions ; from the pro¬ 
prietor of a few acres, to the petty sovereign of many villages. Under circum¬ 
stances so widely ditlerent, it is not easy to devise any general plan which shall 
have a uniform effect. The only suggestions which, at jiresent, occur to me 
for the improvement of the police, are the following;— 

each district be divided into small subordinate divisions, each contain¬ 
ing, probably, about ten square miles. 

Let the Zemindars of each division be declared jointly responsible for the 
maintenance of the iiolico of that division. 

Let the nature of the res|)onsibility be clearly deffned; and should a pecu¬ 
niary line be imposed, let it be levied from the different Zemindars, in pro¬ 
portion to the revenue assessed upon their estates, respectively. 

The Zemindars should be empowered to apprehend offenders in the actual 
commission of crimes ; and they should also be directed, in all matters relating 
to the police, to afford prompt assistance to the officers of Government. 

According to this plan, the responsibility of the community will become effi¬ 
cient, where that of an individual is nugatory; and the Zemindars of each di¬ 
vision will feel it their common interests to unite in their exertions for the 
sup{K>rt of the jmlice. 

So far as the services of the Pikes, or village watchmen, could be obtained, 
some arrangement for that puipose would also be extremely beneficial. But I 
fancy the nature and extent of these establishments differ very materially in 
different pai'ts of the country. 

The office of a police Darogali is a very important ohe, and, in my opinion. 
It should be rcndci^ more respectable, by an increase of tiie salar y attach^ 
to it. 


Question 
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Que$tiom 12<A. Answer. Amwen to Court’s 

Cm you state what the linuts and 1 acted os Judee and Moffistrate of . 

superficial contents were of the district the district of Allahabad; but 1 can J.D.Enkine.Etq. 
in which you acted ? form only a very inaccurate conjecture 

as to the superficial contents of that 
district. * It might, probably, contun aoout four thousand square miles. 

Question IStA. A/uwer, 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any In cases of partnerships, disputed 
time, recommended to parties in a accounts, or contested bargains and 
cause to withdraw tlie suit and submit contracts, the courts, as directed by 
it to the decision of the punchayet; or the Regulations, invariably recom- 
has the punchayet, at any time, or on mend to parties to submit Uie decision 
any occasion, been recognized by the of the matters in dispute to one or 
courts of Adawlut or the English Go- more arbitrators of their own election, 
vernment i The suit, however, is not finally with¬ 

drawn. The awani of the arbitrators, 
tocher with all the proceedings, depositions, and exhibits in the cause, being 
delivered into court, tne final decree is passed conformably with the award, aim 
is carried into execution in the same manner as other decrees. The Judges are 
enjoined to encourage respectable persons to act as arbitrators. Under the 
preceding rules, it cannot well be said that the courts ever recommend to 
parties to withdraw the suit entirely, and submit it to the decision of a pun- 
* chayet; but 1 have no doubt that if the parties, being both of tiie same cagte, 
should be desirous of employing a punchayet of their brethren, instead of any 
other set of arbitrators, the court would not object to the election. This is the 
only form in which, 1 think, the decision of a punchayet could be recognized 
by our courts of justice. 

• 

(Signed) J. D. ERSKINR. 

Sackvillc Street, Sept. 31, ISld. 


B], 
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MAJOR LEITH. 


To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Honourable Court of 

Directors. 


Gentlemen, 

sideration some 
India. 


I beg now to have the honour of submitting to your con- 
remarks upon the present Judicial or Adawlut system of 


The administration of justice in India was, for some considerable time after 
our obtaining the government, vested in the hands of native officers: the abuse 
which this led to gave rise to the administration being placed, in a certain 
degree, under the inspection of Europeans. It is unneces.sary here to retrace 
the various alterations and modifications which the system had undergone pre- 
vious to the year 1793, when an arrangement was formed, under the orders of • 
Lord Cornwallis, which has existed, with some few alterations, to the pre¬ 
sent day. 


Answeni to Court's 
Queries. 

Major Leith, 


The general outline of that system may be said to be as follows: 

That the judicial shall be entirely separated from the executive; that a 
gradation of four tribunals shall exist for the cognizance of the more im¬ 
portant civil causes, a zillah court of one Judge, a division court of three, 
and an appeal to the Governor in Council, and finally, to the King in Council 
in England. 

This arrangement has been so far since altered, that the sudder, or chief 
court in Bengal, has been now made to consist of three distinct Judges, not 
Members of Council. 


Upon the general outline, I would merely remark that, in every country. Last appeal should, 
the ultimate appeal is to the Government of that country; and wherever the principle, be to 
ultimate appeal lies, there the Government consists. Such was the ancient ^ 

principle of appeals in Europe, and such is the principle of the English Con- 
stitution, by lodging our last appeal in the House of lords. 


Were the general superintendence of appeals to be left entirely to the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, it might engross too much of their time, and would be, 
in other respects, exceptionable, but to remove it altogether from their in¬ 
spection is to deprive the administration of justice of a salutary check. 

It is necessary that a constant eye should be kept upon the fitness and im- 
provement of the laws, which will never be so effectually done as by the 
Government of the country. 

Judges are subject to prejudices, the same as other men; and a bad rule may 
come to be approved of by them, when it has either been proposed by them¬ 
selves, or when it favours their conveniency in the dispatch of business. 'Die 
presence of one of the Members of Council cgnnot particularly influence men, 
whose situation does not admit of improvement, and who are supposed to 
hold their places during good behaviour. 

If the constitution of our Government does not admit of the occasional 
absense of one of its members, as Presideiht oj[ the Court of Appeals, it would 
seem' defective. His presence there is more’ essential than at either the Re- 
venue Board or Board of Trade, inasmuch as the details of these Boards have 
been long settled and freed from all intricacy; whereas the ^dicial system is 
still in its infancy, and requires every means of support. This is more par¬ 
ticularly the ca^e as to Madras. 
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Aniwcn to Coun t An appeal from India to the King in Council in England souat, on the 
Queriet. view of it, be exceptionable merely in reference to the great delay it 

Major Leith occasion to the parties, as it can seldom temiinit^ leal ^riod 

Amoltothe Kme twelvemonths. It is well known, that one great cause of iitigi^on in 
ir!7:vtwil deficit. India arises from the low interest we allow upon money. It is often to the 
advantage of a party to detain the property and contest the right Vfhen he is 
sure of being cast How much this dilatory process of appem must favour 
that disposition it were unnecessary to remark j but when it is also considered^ 
that this appeal to the King in Council is from opinions of Causees and Pun> 
dits, upon points of Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, the unfitness of such a ju> 
dicature is hardly to be described. Even in cases of our own law, the appeal 
to the King in Council has been long complained of. by all lawyers, as a very 
defective mode of administering justice; what then must it be, when they have 
neither guide nor compass to go by ? 


Wo generd change Some complaints have very recently been made acainst the judicial Regula' 
rtorfe in the civil tions, as if a general change had been made as to the law of the natives: but 
laui of im«re». object of the system, was not to alter, but to confirm and call into action 

the laws and usages of the country j and accordingly, as I had occasion to state 
in my report, on delivering in the Regulations for the Madras establishment, 
there are two principles of action incident to the constitution of tlie new courts 
of justice, one in reference to acts done before their establishment, the other 
in regard to acts arising after it. The first respects the old law; the second re¬ 
gards that to be established on the basis of the former. Acts done previously 
to*the establishment of the system are to be judged of according to the law un¬ 
der which they were formed, unless where the same is notoriously contrary tO' 
the rules of natural justice. This is a leading principle in the new constitu¬ 
tion of our Indian Government, and which will be found an in^ex to the law 
of particular cases. A Cauzee and Pundit attend the courts, versed in the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law, and the European Judge is supposed to pro¬ 
nounce the decision in reference to their opinions, on questions falling within 
their cognizance; and where he departs from such opinions in civil cases, he 
ought certainly to shew the authority on which he decides, as borrowed from 
other sources of the same orijgin. 


In criminal cases the Judge is to pass sentence according to the Mahomedan 
law, under its authorized modifications; and if in any case not provided for 
by Regulations, he disapprove of the law, he shall nevertheless adhere to it, 
it it be in favour of the prisoner, and recommend to Government pardon or 
mitigation if it be against him, and shall propose a Regulation to provide for 
the case in future. (Beng. Ben. 1797» R* S Ced. Prov. 180S, R. 8, § 11.) 

No new civil laws have been introduced, unless in regard to property or 
rights immediately derived from the Company’s Government, and these na- 
Co*cftH/»yr«fcso/turally follow the principle from which they arose. The code, with the ex- 
court. ception of the modification of the criminal law and the ‘ revenue regulations, 

consists almost entirely of rules for hearing and trying of causes, and is some¬ 
thing similar to what is known to the Engfish practice by the name of rules of 
court. The foundation of these rules for the order of hearing and trying suits 
were drawn out by Sir Eliah Impey, in the year 1780-81, with great cl^rness 
and perspicuity. A want of legal knowledge in the inferior Judges to combine 
and extend a principle to similar cases, has occasioned these rules to be multi¬ 
plied by ■ a number of needless explanations. 

The code has since gone on increasing, from tiipe to time, with new rules, 
and resuictions, until it has now swelled to the incredible mass of seven folio- 
volumes, including that for Benares and Oude. But, on this subject, I shall 
take the liberty of remarking in another place. It were in vain, therefore, to- 
seek in this code for the principles which, are to guide the decision of our 
cowts. The Hindoo and Mabomedw law. must futnisb these. But laws can 
WhatihediffieuhU* onty speak a general language, they cannot provide tor all cases. The real 
^ ^ difittculty that attends the .adHun^stration of justice does not arise from the- 

®* enuted or written laws, for one hM ^ly to r^er to the statute or written code- 
to know this; it is the intricacy of particplar cases which forms the difficulty- 
Murder, by the English law, as by every other, is pgnishaMe .with death y but 

tlie 
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the particular circumstances which shall make a case amount to that description Answers to Court’s 

of crime, or shall bring it under the head of culpable or justifiable homicide, v Queries. ^ 

are of infinite variety, and cannot be reduced to positive rule. The art of the MaioT Leith 

lawyer, therefore, consists in perceiving the analogies which distinguish one ^ 

case from another, and which brings it under, or removes it, from the general 

rule. Tjiis consists in a sort of artificial reasoning or logic, as arising from a 

ready application of general principles, definitions, and rules of law, to the 

construction of the particular case; and it is this sort of learning that our 

Judges are, at present, of all others, the most in want of. If the decisions are 

wrong, the fault does not lie in the Regulations, but in the interpretation of 

the law by the Judges. If the best laws in the world were given to unlearned 

Judges, it would be just the same; and until some method is taken to remedy 

this defect, the various Regulations that are from time to time issued, will only 

increase the embarassment. 

“ It is to be observed, that the legislative acts of any state form a very small Leeislaiive acts 
proportion of its laws ; a much greater proportion of them consists of that /*”■““ ’““f 
explanation of the general body of the national law, which is to be collected 
« from the decisions of its courts of judicature, and which has, therefore, the ^ 

“ appearance of being framed by the courts. Voluminous as is the statute- 
book of England, the mass of law it contains bears no proportion to that 
« whicli lies scattered in the volumes of reports which fill the shelves of an 
“ English lawyer’s library. Experience shews, that the provisions of law, on 
account of the general terms in which they are expressed, or the generality ' 

“ of the subjects to which they are applicable, have frequently an injuridbs 
“ operation in particular cases, and that circumstances frequently arise for 
“ which the law has made no provision. To remedy these inconveniences, the 
“ courts of judicature of most countries which have attained a certain degree 
“ of political* refinement, have assumed to themselves a right of administering 
“ justice, in particular instances, by certain equitable principles, which they 
■< think more likely to answer the general ends of justice than a rigid adherence 
“ to law; and where law is silent, to supply its defects by provisions of their 
** own. 

“ The very attempt to lessen, by legislative provisions, the bulk of the na- 
“ tional law of any country, where arts, arms, and commerce flourish, must 
“ appear preposterous to a practical lawyer, who feels how much of the law of 
“ such a country is composed of received rules and received explanations. 

“ The jurisprudence of a nation can only be essentially abridged by a judge 
“ pronouncing a sentence which settles a contested point of law on a legal 
“ subject of extensive application, or by a writer’s publishing a work on one 
*' or more important branches of law, which has the unqualified approbation of 
“ all the profession.” (Butler’s Hor® Juridiem.) 

Under the impression of these truths, we would recommend that the de- Decisions of the 
cisions of our courts should be regularly printed and published, as in England. jAomW be 

It is not very easy to suggest such works on general law, as might piove of sitidy of the civil 
assistance to the Judges. It were endless to endeavour to point out any par- lawsuggesicd. 
ticular treatise, as more deserving of attention than another. In this respect, 
it would seem best to go to the fountain head at once, and propose the civil 
law as the great source from whence all the jurisprudence of Europe has been 
more or less derived. Sir Matthew Hale, however partial to the methods of 
English practice, has recommended the study of the Roman code, as furnishing 
the best explanation of the principles and grounds of law. 

“ One circumstance,” says the writer above quoted, “ may be urged, as an 
unquestionable proof of the Justinian Collections possessing a very high de¬ 
gree of intrinsic merit. Notwithstanding the different forms of tne govern¬ 
ment of Europe, and the great variety of their political and judicial system, 

*' the civil law has obtained either a general or^a partial admittance into the 
jurisprudence of almost all of them ; and where it has been least favourably 
” received, it has been pronounced a collection of written wisdom. This could 
•• not have happened, if it had not been deeply and extensively^ grounded on 
" principles of justice and equitpr, applicable to the public and private concerns 
•• of mankind, at all times and in every situation.” 

[2 C] The 
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iiitrcrato Court's 
Queries. 


Mojoc Leith. 


The digest which seems the clearest and most valuable part of the Roman 
law, is contained in one octavo volume. Copies of it are not, however, very 
easily found in England: it might, therefore, be printed in Calcutta at no great 
expense, by obliging each of the Judges to bear a certain part of the charge for 
doing so. 

I am aware that this proposal is not likely to meet with general approbation. 
Marquis Wellesley, however, had already recommended to the students of the 
college of Fort William an attention to the writers on natural law; and during 
iny stay in India, many of the young men complained to me of the difficulty 
they found of obtaining works of that kind. There is, certainly, no other work 
that contains an equal proportion of general truths, axioms, and rules of natural 
equity, by which the mind may be furnished with the meanS of distinguishing' 
right from wrong, and administering justice with all the advantages of a culti¬ 
vated understanding. It has been said by some, that treatises on law would 
only confound and embarrass the Judges: it might with equal truth have been 
said, that treatises on architecture would only embarrass an archhitect. The 
first rudiments in every science are difficult; the first rules in arithmetic dis¬ 
tract the beginner; but every thing yields to application, and it is a sufficient 
answer to say, that it is necessary for the Judges to acquire a general knowledge 
of jurisprudence, and it is also their duty to do so. Why should the Judges in 
India be less instructed than in other countries ? They are men of educatiorr, 
of family, of a respectable rank in society, and are paid for their labours beyond 
that of any other class of men, perhaps, whatever. All these ought to prove 
so many stimulants to exertion. The respectable works that have been pub¬ 
lished by the two Messrs. Colebrooke and Mr. Harrington, evince that there is 
nothing to prevent excellence in their profession, where individuals are disposed 
to cultivate their talents. 

Books, indeed, would not entirely supply the defect complained of in the 
Judges. They can never become able by the labours and learning of others: 
they must create their own powers, and acquire the faculty of judging by the 
exercise of their own minds. In this respect, it is to be regretted that they 
have so little opposition to struggle with. The keen attacks of advocates, the 
eye of the public, and the jealousy of their brothers on the bench, stimulate 
Judges to exertion in Europe, and rouse them to watch their characters and 
repose by a constant discharge of their duty. But ail these motives to action 
are wanting in India. Judges decide, through the medium of a foreign lan¬ 
guage, before pleaders whom they do not respect; and removed from the 
public eye, they are secure, in the indolence of their brethren on the bench, 
from rivalry of excellence. Where so many motives are wanting to a vigilant 
discharge of their duty, what must the case be, if inducements are held out to 
carry them astray ? 

These obstacles can only be removed by appointing European pleaders to the 
superior courts, by throwing open the proceedings to the public eye in printing 
reports of the decisions, and by stimulating the ambition of the Judges by a 
careful distinction of merit. 

The establishment of Vakeels, or black pleaders, was inevitable at the intro¬ 
duction of the system; there is perhaps, however, no part of the judicial esta¬ 
blishment which has been attended with worse consequences. They are, in 
general, exceedingly illiterate, and their situation gives them various opportu¬ 
nities of committing abuses which are not very easily detected. In particularv 
they have been accused of promoting litigation, by holding forth false hopes 
and promises of success to their clients. Their habits of intercourse with the 
natives, and their being, in a manner, the only persons who are acquainted 
with the regulations, makes it easy for them to do so. It cannot be supposed 
that they are respected by the Judges, nor that they should ever oppose a Eu¬ 
ropean on the bench with spirit or success. One great advantage in a regular 
society is, that a person may always be well advised, whether it is prudent to 
appeal to the law or not. Justice begins here. This is the first step, and it is 
material that it should not be a false one: the second is, that the cause should 
be laid before the Judge with every circumstance of advantage : thirdly, that 
‘ the advocate should watch the conduct of the Judge during the trial, protest 
against irregular proceedings, and be ready to appeal from a wrong decision. 

To 
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To discharge these duties with success, requires a degree of spirit and intelli- Anwet* to Court’* 
gence which we shall in vain look for in a black man. The advantages of in- ^ Que ric*. 
telligencc and ability in the management and pleading of causes at the bar, are _ . 

little less essential to the public than that of learning in deciding them on the 
bench ; the one always produces the other, so that they may be said to be in¬ 
separable, and they have accordingly been found in similar proportions in the 
same age ahd country. There was never a learned bench that did not, at the 
same time, exhibit an accomplished bar. Sulpicins was a Judge in the same 
City where Tully was an advocate; a Mansfield decided the causes which an 
Epkine pleaded; and the chancellor Harley, in France, was contemporary 
with D’Aguessau. A well-informed advocate will prevent litigation, by-dis¬ 
couraging ill founded complaints; he will shorten the process, by seeing where 
the stress of the question lies; and whilst he represents the interests without 
the passions of his client, he will instruct the ignorant judge, and operate as a 
check on the forward and corrupt witness. 

I am so persuaded of these truths, that I do not hesitate in saying, that one EsiaUhhment of 
great cause of the litigation and delay in law-suits has arisen from the circum- Europeanadvocairs 
stance of the native pleaders, and that the greatest benefit that could be be-*^^"™ ***^* 

stowed on the system would be their abolition, from the principal courts at “ 
least, and the appointment of European advocates in their stead. Nor need 
this change entirely remove them from the management of the business; some 
description of this class of people will always be necessary as a sort of attorneys, 
ijie function best qualified for them, and which their designation (Vakeel) 
implies. . 

The selection of persons for the station of advocates would naturally be made 
from the civil service. Their office might, at first, be awkwardly discharged; 
but, like other-advocates, they would learn their duties by practising them, and 
in the discharge of them at the bar, they would come every way better qualified 
for their functions on the bench, when they should succeed to the rank of 
Judges.* No objection occurs why this arrangement might not be immediately 
adopted at the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in Bengal. 

At Madras we are not, I am afraid, as yet ripe for this measure; nor will, 
perhaps, be so for some years. 

A reporter, it is unrlerstood, has been appointed to the Sudder Dewanny A reporter in lien^ 
Adawlut in Bengal; but as I am not acquainted with the method in which sai. 
the duty is proposed to be conducted, I cannot presume to offer any opinion on judfimmt of the 
the measure If I am rightly informed as to the principle on which judgments Madtas sudder 
are drawn up by a court of ultimate appeal, forming, at the same time, part of ‘^poLd^^Jdrawn 
the government of the country, the reasons for the judgment are never set 
forth in the sentence itself; lor as each of these reasons and opinions would, 
in fact, form so many laws, too great caution cannot be used in entering into 
discussion of collateral points, more especially where the Judges are not per¬ 
fectly familiar with legal distinctions. The decisions of the House of Peers, 
accordingly, merely express the order of the House, that the original judg¬ 
ment on the appeal should be confirmed or reversed : a form of proceeding 
which would seem very proper for our new Sudder Adawlut at Madi as, at 
which a member of Government presides; for it is one thing to judge right, 
and another to express a satisfactory chain of reasoning for the judgment. 

In the first stages of the Adawlut system in Bengal, a reporter was appointed 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, whose duty it was to assist as a sort of legal 
adviser to the court, under particular rules for that purpose. I had the honour 
to receive a similar appointment to the same court at Madras. The duties I Reporter at Ma- 
had in view were generally in reference to the cause, to state the nature of the 
demand, the facts admitted and disputed, the points of law arising out of those 

facts 

f 

* The advantages that a cauBC derive* from the management of a person accustomed to habits 
of this kind is hardly to be believed, in the very great dispatch and_ quickness with which it is 
brought to decision. There was long a prejudice in the army against counsel attending courts 
marual 5 but I found, from experience, the process so much shortened by their nresence, that I 
have always encouraged their assisunce to the prisoners. A trial which would, perhaps, have ^ 
occupied four days, has by this means been often finished in one. 
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facts, the evideace by which the disputed facts were supported, and the legal 
arguments adduced upon the respective points. 

It was my intention to have printed and sent such reports into circulation, 
for the information of the Judges at the different stations. 

Bacon, in his essay for the constitution of courts, seems to approve of a plan 
of this kind. " Some method should be fallen on for clearing up fhe particu- 

lar doubts which occasionally arise; for it is hard that they who desire to 
'* avoid error should be left entirely without a guide, and that they should be 
“ involved in difficulty by whatever course they may take, without any means 
“ of knowing the law before the case is determined.” 

A similar office araears to have been attached to the parliaments or ancient 
courts of justice in ^ance. ” In the course of this proceeding,” observes a 
legal writer, “ as in all others, the interests of justice might suffer, from the 
** personal carelessness and ignorance of the officer into whose hands they 
« were committed; but the general tendency of the proceeding was manifestly 
” to secure a deliberate and adequate attention in the Judge, to the arguments 
“ which those to whom the interests of the parties were confided might deenv 
” it material to adduce.” 

The summing up of the evidence by a Judge, in our English courts, to a 
jury, proceeds upon much the same principle: he states the law generally, 
recapitulates the circumstances of the case, and leaves the conclusion to tne 
discretion of their own judgment. 

In the crude opinions, as given by some of our young Adawlut Judges, and 
their, I may say, total want of any elementary books, a careful examination of 
their judgments, pointing out the steps that have led to their error, and the 
principles which they ought to have kept in view, may in some degree facili* 
tate the better decision of causes. 

When we consider the frequent alterations that take place in every country 
in statute law, the infinite number of books that have been written on the sub* 
ject, the various public schools that have been erected, the private readings of 
lectures which lawyers institute among themselves, and the practice that is, 
after all, required to arrive at any perfection, it cannot be denied that the ad¬ 
vancement of jurisprudence requires every help and assistance that can be 
afforded it. 


TiyfficuUiet of ob- 
tatning legal know- 
ledge. 


Answett to Court's 
Queries. 


Major Leith. 


j monthly legal In this view I had, at one time, conceived the idea of establishing at Madras, 

^ee^ra '/°’^Conjunction with some professional friends, a kind of legal magazine, to 
published monthly, and to contain discussions on subjects of general juris¬ 
prudence, extracts from the writers on civil law, with such infirmation on 
points of Mahomedan and Hindoo law, as our correspondents amongst the na 
tives or Europeans might be able to furnish us. Such a work would have been 
useful in another point of view, as it would have afforded a solution of queries 
on points of practice and occasional difficulty in the discharge of their duties, 
which the Judges have, at present, no method whatever of obtaining. My 
missions to this country suspended the plan for the moment; but my stay here 
has furnished me with a valuable addition of materials for such a work, in the 
collection of civil-law books and tracts on jurisprudence, which I have been 
at great pains in making from all parts of the kingdom. But to ensure success 
and respectability to such a work, the countenence of Government is neces¬ 
sary, in so far that every person in the judicial line of the service, at the three 
presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, should be obliged to take in 
the magazine, which shaii be forwarded free of postage, and furnislied at a mo¬ 
derate expence. A few copies might also be taken by Government. 


To preserve regularity in the discussion of legal subjects, and to prevent 
the introduction of crude and hasty essays from correspondents, the general 
amount only of such should be introduced, and the whole prepared for the 
press under the inspection of one or two persons to be appointed as editors. 
No reference to be allowed, in regard to persona or things immediately be¬ 
fore the courts for trial, 


These 
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These outlines, with such other modifications as further consideration would Answers to Coun’i 
suggest,^ might furnish a work which would essentially contribute to the dis- ^ Qu eries. 

semination of legal knowledge : nor, as I have reason to believe, would the m ■ 't -'i.. 

assistance and patronage of some in high judicial situations in India be wanting 
to its encouragement. We can observe the influence and tone of thinking 
which a n^jv literary journal will even give to the public mind in England, 
where all conceive themselves already sufficiently instructed; what then might 
not its effects be amongst a society who acknowledge their want of intelligence, 
and who are desirous of nothing so much as information on the subject of their 
profession ? 

Lest such a scheme might, to some, carry the appearance of presumption, 

I shall only add, that my object is less the insertion of original composition, 
than a careful selection of such pieces from legal writers as are best calculated 
to assist the young student. Such as tlie cases and questions in the civil law, 
published in 1652, in English and Latin, by Zouch, professor at Oxford, but 
which are now become exceedingly scarce; the elements of jurisprudence, by 
the same author; the definitions and axioms of the Roman law, with the 
commentary of Blassius and the aphorisms of Carvisins. 

Being satisfied that nothing need be added to what is already written on 
ll\e subject of general jurisprudence, by men whose names carry the stamj* 
of authority, and that a work of tliis sort is never so likely to succeed as when 
it shall be the least connected with the person and feelings of the editor him¬ 
self. A want of attention to this circumstance occasioned the failure of some, 
literary journals in Calcutta, otherwise of great merit, by involving the authors 
in personalities and dissention. 

Connected with the improvement of Indian jurisprudence an observation oc- Translatinm from 
curs as to the Uindoo law, the neglect of which has sometimes led to error. *** Saiucrit. 
Diflerent systems of Hindoo law have been of late rescued from long oblivion, 
and translated from the Sanscrit into English. Such researches are no doubt 
beneficial to our stock of jurisprudence, and ought to be encouraged ; but we 
must not expect to find in theth a given rule for the guidance of our courts, 
because these works arc of Hindoo origin. Many of these were systems of 
law confined to particular countries, or of so remote an origin as to have been 
long lost sight of as a principle of action to the people of Coromandel. It- is 
immaterial, therefore, what the ancient law w.is. Where a rule of decision 
has existed and been long in general observance, men act from expectation : 
they form their agreement and shape their conduct in reference to the received 
usages of the place they live in, and have accordingly a right that their actions 
should be judged of by tliese and these only. The Sanscrit works alluded to are 
to be regarded as rather containing principles of Hindoo jurisprudence, than as 
the particular law of the people ; and the rule of decision, we are tohl, is not 
to be assumed from the abstract principle, but from the existing law. The use of 
such ancient works is of much the sanic- kind as that of the civil law in most 
countries in Europe; and even in our own courts it may illuskrate and explain 
the existing law in a doubtful case, but cannot controul or set aside its ab¬ 
solute enactment. 

Some material alterations have been made in the criminal law which we Criminal Lavs. 
adopted from the Mahomedans, because we found it the law of the country 
where there existed any j for on the coast of Coromandel the punishment 
of crimes by any form of public trial had been long disused, except in the 
factories immediately subject to the British Government. It cannot be re¬ 
garded but as a barbarous and defective systeip, and many persons have 
thought that it might have been better to have rejected it altogether, and 
to have adopted the English criminal law at once, with some peculiar mo¬ 
difications. We have, however, done what is nearly equivalent: we have mo¬ 
dified the Mahomedan law upon the English, so that it is now stript of most 
of its absurdities and cruelty. 

This is, perhaps, the place to observe, that the great extent of paper currency Punishment ojp, 
which now prevails throughout India might make it expedient, at some season 
of more tranquillity, to render forgery a capital crime. All laws are made, or . • 
oueht to be made, in reference to the occasions and wants of the people, and 
^ [2 D] to 
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Aiiswcra to CouTt'a to meet the rising circumstances of the time. It is this principle which has 
^ Queriet. ^ altered, modifi ,'d, and ra’ised our English jurisprudence_ to its present excel- 
M • I I establishment of banks in India, of Company’s bonds and 

**“• Nabob’s paper, besides the monthly pay of individuals, which is always drawn 
for in paper, and sometimes circulated for months in that form before liquida* 
ted, has, in fact, transformed almost all the property of the counp'y into that 
medium, and therefore renders a more than ordinary precaution necessary to 
guard against the facility with which it may be counterfeited and abused. An 
enactment on this head could only proceed from Parliament, so as to applyalso to 
the supreme courts. It could not be supposed, that the measure of rendering 
forgery a capital offence would prove repugnant to the prejudices or feelings of 
the natives: tlie bad only would suffer tiom it, the good would feel it a pro¬ 
tection. Where crimes are likely to be committed by a few individuals, and 
at the expence of the community at large, the latter will always approve of any 
law wiiicli may tend to prevent them. 

system at Many complaints have lately' been made against the introduction of the 
“ courts of Adawlut on the Madras establishment, before, a property was given 

to the inliabitants by the establishment of the permanent settlement, as if men 
had no rights but in landed property. But a man has a property equally in his 
moveable effects, in the protection of his family, his character and religion, and 
in the conddence and tranquillity which he derives from knowing that all these 
are secureil to him by law. The domestic relations or private dealings of the 
individual are the great sources of litigation in every country. The land-tax, 

I besides, being fixed in its nature, can seldom, or ever, come to be disputed; 
and, accordingly, we find that it is never enforced in England by legal pro¬ 
cess. This objection, therefore, is by no means, well founded. There are, 
however, other exceptions against the too general introduction^of the judicial 
establishment, which are not so easily answered. In my report, in drawing 
out the Madras Regulations, I suggested the propriety of “ the system being 
“ gradually introduced, and that it ought rather to grow out of some first gem 
“ than start at once full grown, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, shaking 
“ a lance and aegis at the astonished native. They will arise gradually, as 
“ the best laws have ever done, out of the manners and habits of the jieople, 
“ meliorating and reflecting back the principles they have derived from them.” 
Aud it is certain that the opinion of all writers, on subjects of this nature, lean 
against a too sudden change in the laws of a people. Some arbitary acts, how¬ 
ever, on the part of the Collectors, and the general success of the system in 
Bengal, seemed to warrant the introduction of tlie courts at the time it was 
made. Two circumstances appear to me unfavourable to the jurisdiction of 
the courts, and which might, ]>erhaps, have been better omitted or altered, so 
far as it was possible»to do so, for the remedy of both circumstances was not 
altogether within the means of Government: first, the extension of the system 
to the Polygar and Hill Rajahs; second, the retrospect of old debts in the way 
it has been made. 

Objections against In respect to the first of these, or the jurisdiction over the hill people, it 
eHnuhng the sys- has always appeared to me that there is, in every large extent of country, a 
cm to people, point where civilization breaks oft' and barbarism commences. The 

effect of civilization is generally strongest at the capital, and diminishes as it 
extends from its centre. But this is more particularly the case where local 
circumstances interrupt the communication of manners and intelligence. We 
see this illustrated in the circumstances of our own country, and that of most 
others in Europe: in India it is remarkably so. The inliabitant of the hills is 
altogether a different character from the artist or tradesman in the large towns 
and rules that are good for the one can hardly be fitted for the other, if we 

• mean to make the prejudices of the natives the standard of our laws. Muclt 
has been said of tlie expediency of disarming the Polygars, and obliging them 
to commute fheir military service: but this was, perhaps, an unnecessary 
regulation. Men do not follow any profession, otherwise than as they think 
they will gain by it.. Where the arts of peace are open, there is no particular 
encouragement to the use of arms: it will soon cease of'itselfi even as a mark 
of distinction. ” The feudal law lost ground in times of peace. It was a 

• ** violent and unnatural system, which could not be long supported in contra- 
“ diction to love of independence and property, the most steady and iodus- 

“ trious 
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in Britain ^ ®government vas introduced Ariiweri to Court's 

« Ik P fawured the arts of peace, aUmen conspired to overthrow v Queries. 

the feudal system. The vassal was willing to purchase independence with „ . \ J 

pag^l^*) **^*^*^^ °^ ^'* ^*"^ *° *” (Jaimes* Law Tract^ 

The same progress of society would naturally have taken place in India. 

Our attempt to disarm the Polygars, and force them into civilization, has per¬ 
haps sometimes driven them to rebellion, and made it a point of honour for 
thr^ing*^^ a^^ arms, which they would soon have seen the advantage of 


The expense of our administering justice to these people is very considerable, 
and IS so repimnant to their feelings, that in order to do it, even in appearance, 
the common forms of process must be omitted. It might therefore, perhaps, 
be advisable, in every respect, that they should be only amenable to the Col¬ 
lector, as heretofore, leaving the barbarian to enjoy his hill, and rule his vassals 
as usual, so he only paid his feist. In Britain we were late in extending our 
general law to the northern part of the kingdom; the hereditary jurisdictions 
were but done away at no distant period. Juries are not yet introduced in civil 
cases in Scotland ; and, if we may believe some, could not, from the state of 
society, safely be so. If such precaution is necessary in our own island, can 
^ none be required in a foreign country ? 

The second circumstance which has been unfavourable to the approbation*of Old Deiu. 
the courts at Madras is the agitation of old debts. 

It must be admitted, however, that a debt should not he extinguished by time 
alone, wher^ there was no omission on the part of the creditor to keep tlie 
claim alive, by agitating the demand within twelve years, the pe^od of pro¬ 
scription for unclaimed debts by the law of the country. The expediency of 
some restriction as to tlie debts of tlie independent Rajahs, was foreseen and 
provided for, by excluding'from.cognizance the private debts of any native 
prince. Rajah, Zemindar, Polygar, or other independent landholder, who did 
not, at the time of entering into such engagements, stand amenable to a court 
of justice or some public authority for their discharge. Without some article of 
this sort, the whole property of the country would have been transferred from 
the natural ownera to a few Soucars and usurious money-lenders*. It was im¬ 
possible, however, to interrupt the claims upon the common inhabitants, which 
they had always been amenable'to pay, in one shape or another, under the au¬ 
thority of the Cutwal or CauZee, or some cognizance of that kind. The num¬ 
ber of outstanding debts has created a great burthen upon the files of the courts, 
and must, no doubt, greatly obstruct the common discharge of businiss. In 
order to remedy this, it occurred that some other form, of a separate and more 
summary process, should be adopted for the decision of the causes; but the 
limited number of servants being hardly sufficient for the common routine of 
business, no persons could be spared for this duty. 

Having had occasion to mention the accumulation of rules in the Bengal General o/,serva. 
Regulations, I beg leave to offer some further observations on that head, tlom on the Bengal 
These rules have arisen from the natural circumstances of things in the first 
progress of a new institution, where the hand of Government was necessary to 
guide and direct the individual in the new steps he was to take, and must, 
therefore, be considered as a lasting monument of the wisdom and diligence of 
the first formers of the system. But many of these rules have been since 
altered, modified, and repealed, with the substitution of new ones, in order to 
accommodate things to the growth and advancement of the system. It being 
with the political as the natural body, that the same vestment will not suit its 
early and its more advanced state, the period is, perhaps, now arrived, when it 
might be expedipt to review the system, ‘ tv. mark the circumstances which 
have favoured or impeded its progress, and to consider what might best ensure 
its further improvement. A measure of this sort has been occasionally adopted 
in most iStates, and very frequently in our own, with great benefit. The system 
has already derived every advantage that could, perhaps, be given to it, by the 

management 

* This point wu considered at tome length in my report, end every caution taken to settle it on 
prudent and fOun4.principlcs. 
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management of Governors of great local experience and ability. Scholars in 
eastern literature liave also assisted it, with a knowledge of whatever was useful 
in the laws and customs of the country. But there is a species of learning 
which is more peculiarly confined to Euiope, with a participation of which it 
has not, perhaps, been equally benefited} it might be good, therefore, if the 
system was revised and reported on by men who were familiar with t^e great 
piiuciphs of civil jurisprudence and general law. The present circumstances 
of our Government in India affords the presence and assistance o'fone who had 
early distinguished himself in that way, by an investigation into the corruptions 
and abuses of Indian Judicature ; a proposal for a new digest of the code, there¬ 
fore, under his inspection and authority, could not, perhaps, be more seasonably 
made. 


The laws for the Bengal provinces carry reference to a vast body of people 
who, as in other countries, must not be allowed to plead ignorance to these, 
which they are bound to obey. But this knowledge is hardly possible in the 
sudden growth of ihe system, the medium of a foreign language, and the vast 
extent of the code rtsclf which, from I know not what reason, is never to be 
purchased in Calcutta. Yet it is necessary for even the Europeans who are set¬ 
tled in the provinces to be acquainted with many parts of it: they cannot well 
obtain this knowledge from the black pleaders, and they ought not to apply to 
the judges for information. 

It might, therefore, be proposed to draw out a digest of the code, with the 
least injury possible to the existing rules. Lord Bacon has laid down the fol¬ 
lowing rule for an amended code of laws. “ There are two ways in use of 
“ making new statutes: the one confirms and strengthens the former .statutes 
“ in the like cases, at the same time adding or altering some particulars ; the 
" other abrogates and cancels all that was enacted before, and in-Aead thereof 
“ substitults a new uniform law. And the latter method is the best; for in 
“ the former the decrees become complicate and perplexed, and though the 
“ business be performed, yet the body of laws in the mean time becomes cor- 
“ rupt; but in the latter greater diligence gjust be used when the law itself 
“ comes to be weighed anew, and what w'as before enacted to be reconsidered 
“ antecedent to its passing, by which means the future agreemeuts and har- 
“ mony of the laws is well consulted.” 

Every respect is due to so great an authority, and an entire new code, in the 
manner he has suggested, would be the measure naturally to be adopted. But 
the experiment is not yet sufficiently ripe, nor^re the principles so fully ascer¬ 
tained as to warrant so great a change. No general repeal would seem prudent 
of the existing Regulations, nor the publication of any new digest by the 
authoritj^ of Government. A compilation or abridgement of the existing 
regulations might be made with advantage iu the following order : to divide 
the whole in its three separate parts ; 1st, the rules of pleading and of law ; 
2d, revenue regulations ; 3d, the commercial. 

In this digest, the laws already abolished would come to be omitted ; 2d, the 
several rules on the same subject to be formed under one head ; Sd, the former 
preambles and explanations annexed to particidar laws to be left ont, and 
nothing but the enacting clauses retained; 4th, some exceptionable parts to 
be rejected altogether j 5th, some new rules to be added. In order to effect 
the two last improvements, particular Regulations, to that end should bepsssed 
by Government. Several points have been long in contemplation on these two 
last heads, the discussion of which would greatly extend this letter, already 
too long. 

* 

This disgest, although undertaken with the countenance of Government, 
should not be considered as an authority in the courts of justice, nor allowed 
to be quoted. In this respect it might prove of great service and utility in the 
elucidation and reference to the laws, and could hardly be of any detriment. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 

^ Your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) J. LEITH. 

London, Glocester Place, New Road, No. 2. 

23d January 1808. 
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Memmmdum on the Revision of the Judicial System. "coUmcT" Munro. 

In the various plans that have been suggested for reducing the public expen¬ 
diture in India, none seem to have been thought of for lessening that of the 
Judicial department, though there is none in which retrenchment may be made 
with more advantage, both to Government and the Inhabitants. Tlic fear of 
being thought an advocate for the continuance of old abuses, and an enemy to 
the dispensation of justice, has, perhaps, prevented the heavy expense attend¬ 
ing it from being so narrowly examined as it would otherwise have been ; but 
this very difficulty of diminishing the expense after it has been once authorized, 
ought to be the strongest motive for revising it, and introducing every practi¬ 
cable reduction before the sanction of time shall have rendered such alteration 
less easy than at present. • The whole establishment is of recent origin, and has 
in a few years arisen from nothing to be the most expensive judicial system in 
the world. 

• 

Had it been called for by the people themselves, or had any great benefit re¬ 
sulted from it, or had it even been acceptable to tliem, the expense might have 
been defended; but the higher ranks were averse to it, because it diminished 
their influence, and the inferior orders, because it was attended with vexatious 
delays, forms, and expense; and all classes were better pleased with the old im- 
*periuct mode of administering justice, because it was supported by ancient . 
custom and prejudice, because it was free of expense in its principle, and though 
occasionally corrupt was less so than at present, and because decisiotis were 
infinitely more expeditious. 

In a civilized populous country, like India, justice can be well dispensed 
only through the agency of the natives themselves. It is absurd to suppose 
that they are so corrupt as to be altogether unfit tb be entrusted with the dis¬ 
charge of this important duty. If they were so, there would be no remedy for 
the evil; their place could never be supplied by a few foreigners, imperfectly 
acquainted with their customs and language. As much as possible of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice should, therefore, be thrown into the hands of the natives; 
and the business of the European Judge should rather be to watch over their 
proceedings, and see that they execute their duty, than to attempt to do all 
himself. 

The judicial system is chiefly useful in restraining the officers of Government 
within due bounds in the exercise of their authority, and in protecting the in¬ 
habitants against any arbitrary act of power : but it has many serious defects. 

So far from expediting the dispensation of justice, it impedes it in so great a 
degree, as almost to bring it to a stand; for it can hardly be said to go on, 
when it proceeds so slowly as not to keep pace, in any proportion, with the 
demands of the country. 'I'lic efficiency of the system is clearly sliewn by the 
vast accumulation of causes in arrear, and by the consideration that to this 
mass should be added tliousands which never come forward at all, from the par¬ 
ties despairing of their ever being heard. 

The code, though it recommends that suits shall, as far as possible, be set" 
tied by native arbitrators, commissioners, &c. yet its provi.>.ions have the effect 
of drawing almost every trifling cause before the European Judge, instead of 
leaving it to be settled by a native, on the spot where it arose, and where it 
would have been done more expeditiously, and without expense or inconve¬ 
nience to the parties. The Vakeels, or native pleaders, have an interest in bring¬ 
ing every suit into their own court. In roost cases they derive a pecuniary 
advantage from them, and in all their vanity is gratified by the solicitations of 
the litigants: for a person who has a suit, knowing that the European 
Judge, from his imperfect knowledge of the language and customs of the 
country, is often biassed in his decisions by the opinions of the native law offi¬ 
cers and servants, applies to them, and his cause is frequently decided before it 
goes into court, where it is carried only for form sake. 

'The system has the advantage of being more correct in some of its decisions 
than the practice of the natives. But this does not counterbalance the evils of 

fa “E] delay; 
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Aiw»orsto Court's delay j and summary justice, though sometimes erroneous, was more agreeable 
(tuc rifs. to natives, as being sanctioned by their prejudices and ancient usages. 

Ci(li»ir;l Munro. Xlie system overthrows Indian customs and institutions : forjthey cannot be 
said to be respected, when justice, instead of being administered gratis, is 
charged with a heavy expencc; when, instead of being summary, it is ren¬ 
dered dilatory to the extreme by a multitude of forms unknown to tlfe natives; 
when every person may be imprisoned for debt, however small the amount, in¬ 
stead of the creditor being left to obtain payment by distraint or sitting in 
dhurna ; and when the heads of the villages, by whom all petty causes were 
formerly settled, are now prohibited from taking cognizance of them. 

By depriving these men of their ancient authority, they are prevented from 
settling litigations on the spot as they arise, which here go on accumulating to 
the court of the European Judge, where but a small proportion of them ever 
can be heard. Their services are lost as village magistrates, to the great in¬ 
convenience of the country; and their influence over tile inhabitants, which is 
almost always exerted in the support of Government, and is more eflicient than 
an army in maintaining internal tranquillity, is weakened. 

Every province in India is divided into small tracts of land, called villages, 
extending usually from one to four square miles. The term village is applied 
to a portion of land, whether there are houses on it or not: if there arc no 
houses, the land is then said to be a desolate village. The affairs of every vil- 
. lage are managed by two head men : one is called the Potail, and is generally 
a husbandman ; the other is called the Curnum or Putwarry, and is usually a 
bramin. The Potail is the chief of a village: he acts in it as Judge, Magistrate, 
and Collector; the inhabitants, when dissatisfied with his decisions, being at 
liberty to apply to the district or provincial Collector. The Curnum is the 
register of the village, and assists the Potail in all his transactions. Both enjoy 
service-land generally rent-free, thotigh sometimes paying a small quit-rent. They 
are, in fact, the only great body of permanent land-owners in India ; for their 
lands are secured to them under every change, whenever those allotted for 
religious purposes are resumed. The officers of both are hereditary : and in 
a country w here the revolutions of government are so frequent, they are re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants as their only natural and permanent superiors ; for 
whoever rules the province, they still rule the village. But, by tlie judicial 
regulations, their authority is done away, excepting in cases where they arc 
appointed to act as commissioners under the Judge; and they are dcp''>''ed of 
the consequence which, under every change of government, whether Hindoo 
or Maliomedan, they enjoyed among their countrymen. In the provinces 
under the Madras Government there are, at least, fifty thousand head men of 
villages. Tliese are all discontented, by losing the authority which they 
formerly possessed, and will, no doubt, be disposed to exert their influence, in 
support of any revolution by which they may expect to regain it. The loss of 
authority is not all they have to complain of: they are subjected togieat incon¬ 
venience and distress, by being summoned as witnesses in <!very trifling litiga¬ 
tion that goes before the Judge from their respective-villages. They are sup¬ 
posed to know tlie state of the matter better than any body else, and are, there¬ 
fore, always summoned. They are detained weeks and months from the 
management of their farms; and are frequently no sooner at homo, than they 
are called away, fifty or a hundred miles, by a fresh summons, about some petty 
suit, which they could themselves have settled much better upon the spot; 
and ctowds of them, as well as the principal Ryots, are always lying about the 
court, and very often without its being known to the Judge that they are 
there. 

The influence of caste in India, however great, is insignificant, compared to 
that which the head-men of the villages possess, from their hereditary station as 
chiefs of the village municipality: and hence, in the hands of every wise Go¬ 
vernment, they are the most powerful instrument for maintaining order and 
tranquillity in the country j and they require no other management than merely 
to be left in the quiet enjoyment of their ancient privileges. Too little atten¬ 
tion seems to have been paid to this important point in the formation of the 
judicial system, which is gradually undermining the whole fabric of the village 
constitutions, so admirably adapted for the preservation of internal peace and 

security : 
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security; for those Potaiis who are not employed as commissioners have no Answer*loCourt's 
authority in their villages; not even over the watchmen, who hence, as well as v Qu e rie*. 
the other village servants, lose all reject for them, without transferring it to p i 
any other person. Subordination, where it is most wanted, is destroyed, and 
^nfusion and contempt of authority are introduced. It is true that the few 
Potaiis who act as commissioners still retain somewhat of their ancient autho- 
rity; but it is enfeebled, and they are themselves disgusted by being obliged 
to serve uhder two masters, the Judge and the Collector, in the different capa¬ 
cities of political and revenue servants; and all their remaining influence, 
together with all the aid to be derived from a new and expensive police esta¬ 
blishment, are not half so efficient for the protection of the inhabitants and the 
maintenance of the authority of Government as the ancient system was. 

The best remedy would be, to restore to the Potaiis their foimer jurisdiction 
over their respective villages; to let them settle all petty suits in the usual 
summary manner, without making them matter of record; to let causes of more 
importance be decided by arbitrators or by native juries; to reunite the offices 
of Collector and Magistrate; to give to the Collectors original jurisdiction in 
all cases, leaving the parties at liberty, either to apply to the Judge in the fist 
instance, or to appeal from him to the Collector; and to coniine the Judge to 
such duties as are purely judicial. 

Under the native Governments, the Collector.of tiie Revenue is also the* 

•Magistrate, and no other person has any control over the Potaiis, Curnuais, 
and watchmen : for they, as well as some others of the village servants, arc both 
revenue and police officers; and if we wish either to secure their attachment, 
or to avail ourselves of the full advantage of their services, we must place them, 
as heretofore^ under one superior only. 

By reverting to the Indian village institutions, an expensive police, which 
has been formed witiiin these few years; and is still increasing, might be abo¬ 
lished, as not only useless but vexatious to the country. There is already an 
ancient system of police in India, which answers every useful purpose, and 
which requires no other aid, unless that of being restored to its former state, in 
some few places where it may have been destroyed by violence. In every vil¬ 
lage in India there are hereditary watchmen, whose business it is to guard the 
property of the inhabitants and travellers from depredation, and to exert them¬ 
selves in recovering it when lost or stolen; and there is, perhaps, no race of 
men in the world who are equally dextrous in discovering thieves. They are 
maintained by the produce of an enam land, by a trifling tax on each house, 
and by a small allowance from travellers when they watch their property at 
night. No war or calamity can make them abandon their inheritance. If 
driven from it they always return again, and often live ih the village when every 
other person has forsaken it. Tliis long and constant residence, together witii 
their habits of life, make them perfectly acquainted with the character and the 
means of livelihood of every person in it. When, therefore, a robber is to be 
apprehended, the new police officers apply to them, and seldom give themselves 
any farther trouble, than merely to carry the criminal, when the village watch¬ 
men have secured him, to the Judge. As the whole territory of India is 
divided into villages, it is evident that, if every village is properly guarded by 
its own hereditary watchmen, the whole country is guarded against the depre¬ 
dations of internal thieves or banditti, tor they cannot remain in it without being 
discovered. When they infest a country protected by village watchmen they 
arc strangers, and come either from the territory of a foreign jmwer or that of 
some tributary of our own. In either case, no body of police oUicers, however 
numerous, can check the evil. The only remedy is to comjicl the tributary to 
punish and give up the offenders, or to direct the Residents at the courts of the 
neighbouring powers to make an arrangement, by which the subordinate officers 
of the respective Governments shall mutuallyvassist in extirpating banditti. 

The native Governments never refuse to give the requisite orders for this pur¬ 
pose, and they are often productive of good effects; though it must be owned, 
that their petty refractory tributaries usually treat them with neglect. When^ 
this takes place, and when the depredations of the banditti are serious, the' 
mischief can only be removed by a military expedition. 


The 
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Answers to Court's The Nizam, in 1803, had prepared a force to reduce a number of petty tri- 
Queri es. butaries on his southern frontier, who protected banditti that made incursions 
into the Ceded Districts. The design was laid aside, in consequence of the 
Colonel Mimro. breaking out of the Mahrattawar; but the alarm which this preparation ex¬ 
cited induced several of the tributary chiefs to make the banditti qpit their 
territory. This effect will always be produced when the British Government 
interferes; tor the apprehension of its power is so great, that no petty chief 
will risk his own possessions, for the sake of the precarious profit which he 
derives from sharing in the booty of robbery. But before any steps can be 
taken against banditti, it must be ascertained where they are sheltered, and 
no men are so well qualified as the village watchmen in making this discovery ; 
and as none are nearly so expert in tracing domestic thieves also, it seems 
obvious that they are better adapted than any other police establishment for 
giving security to the inhabitants, and that, instead of creating a new, expen¬ 
sive, and inefficient system, we ought to give activity to the old one, where it 
exists, and to restore it where it has fallen into decay. It is only in this last 
case that any additional expense would be incurred. Nothing more would be 
necessary tlian a small grant of land in each village. Lands formerly allotted 
to tlie watchmen will probably still be found in most villages, eitlicr appro¬ 
priated to other purposes or lying waste, and ought to be restored to them ; 
for the person who holds the village, holils it with the reservation of the rights 
> of all other individuals, a condition which is usually inserted in all Indian 
grants 

If, liowever, we wish to obtain all the benefits which may be drawn from 
the village watchmen, we must not transfer them to the charge of a police 
Darogah or any other new officer, but leave them, as formerly, under the 
exclusive authority of the Potails. The Talliar is, in fact, a servant of the 
Potail’.'he attends him at all times when not employed on other business; 
he is fed by him when tlie produce of his land and fees is insufficient; he re¬ 
gards him as his hereditary master, and executes his orders with zeal and fide¬ 
lity ; and the Potail, from his influence over him, as well as from having always 
been accustomed to the management of the village Police, is much better 
qualified than any other person can be to direct his services to the greatest 
advantage. Great towns are protected by the watchmen of the village on 
the territory of which they are situated ; but it is also usual in such places, 
in addition to the village watchmen, to have a Cutwal with a few Peons, who 
are paid by the month and rctr.ined only during good behaviour. They arc 
employed rather for the purpose of preventing riots and affrays than of ap¬ 
prehending thieves, and their number, even in the most extensive province, 
is very trifling. It is also often necessary to station guards of armed Peons, 
or militia, in woody of mountainous passes, between the Company’s fron- 
tiers and tliose of a neighbouring power, to protect travellers against banditti 
who are sheltered there. Great towms and frontier passes arfe the only situa¬ 
tions in wliich any other police than the village watchmen is required. 

If the Collector is made Magistrate, the business of the Judge would be so 
much diminished, that a considerably smaller number would be sufficient to 
carry it on. 

The provincial Judges should, 1 think, he stulioiiaiy ; for they are not so 
well calculated as the zillah Judges for tlie Circuits. The fatigues of a jour¬ 
ney over so great an extent of country, the oppression of the climate, and 
occasional had health, frequently render them unequal to the labour which a 
]>roper discharge of their duty demands, and must too often have the effect of 
making them hurry through it, in order to get home. The zillah Judges, 
being in general younger men, are abler to undergo fatigue, and as their cir¬ 
cuits would be less extensive, they would have ihore time, and pi'obably more 
health, to attend to the duties of them. 

The country miglit be divided into circuits of two zillabs each. The jail 
delivery in each might be made twice a year, by the two zillah Judges con- 
.jointly; or, in cases where this was found inconvenient, separately and alter¬ 
nately. The periods of the jail-delivery sliould be fixed, so as to correspond, 
as far as possible, with seed-time and harvest. 


The 
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The duty of this circuit being transferred to the zillah Judge, two proviii. Aiawera to Court* 
cial Judges to each provincial court of appeal would be amply sufficient. Queriw. 

If tlte ancient Hindoo system of village police is confirmed or restored; Colonel Munro. 
if the offices of Collector and Magistrate are reunited with judicial powers to a 
certain extent, and if the circuits are performed by the zillah Judges, the 
reductionif which under these circumstances might bfc made, would be as 
follow: 


At Madras. 

Pour provincial Judges, one in each court, per annum. 


Star Pagodas. 40,000 

Eight zillah Judges, together with their establishments 2,21,400 


2,61,400 

New police establishment at Madras . 21,000 


2,82,400=^:112,960 

On the Madras establishment there are at present twenty-one zillah courts, 
including the two small ones at Pondicherry and Seringapatam. 

The charge of maintaining them, by the last accounts, was as follows: 

Twenty-one zillah courts, European establishments, per 


month . Star Pagodas 20,158 8 34 

Native ditto . 7496 43 53 

Police ditto. 16,409 23 70 

Contingencies.. 4,367 2 6l 


Total 48,431 33 58 
Per annum, Star Pagodas 5,86,180 44 56 


This sum, divided by twenty-one, the number of courts, 
gives, as the medium expence of one court. Star Pagodas 27,675 
Which, multiplied by eight, the number of courts proposed 
to be reduced. 8 


Gives the sum entered above.. Star Pagodas 2,21,400 


As the expense of every court varies from that of the rest, not only in the 
articles of police and contingent charges, but also in that of the European and 
native establishment, the taking the average of the whole for the eight courts 
proposed to be reduced appeared to be the best way of calculating the amount 
of the saving. The sum is, 1 am satisfied, rather underrated; for though the 
whole police charge of eight courts is struck off, that of the remaining thirteen 
is left entire; and, in these thirteen, the charges for the new police, which it 
has already been proposed to strike off, is no doubt greater than that of the 
old police in the eight districts, though the accounts do not specify the amount 
of the new and old respectively. 

The thirteen zillah courts proposed to be retained might be stationed as 
follows: 

2 in the countries north of the Kisnah. 

3 between the Kisnah and the Collerooo. 

3 south of Colleroon. 

2 in Malabar and Canara. 

1 in the ceded districts. 

1 at Pondicherry. 

1 at Seringapatam. 


liFj 


13 


It 
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Answers to Court's 
(■iuerics. 

Colonel Monro. 


It may be said that, if we reduce the number of courts, the arrear of unde¬ 
cided causes, which is already so great, will accumulate more and more every 
year. But it is the system itself which occasions this accumulation, by its 
ciunbersomc forms, and its tendency to draw every petty suit into the zillah 
court. The present courts, as they are now constituted, or even an additional 
number, will never diminish it. This desirable effect, however, wil^ easily be 
produced by a smaller number, if their form of process is somewhat simpliiied; 
if the office of Magistrate is separated from that of the Judge, and if the an¬ 
cient village police is restored and placed under the Fotail and Collector. Had 
justice always proceeded as slow as of late, years, what would now have been 
the state of the country? There would have been as many unsettled suits as 
inhabitants. There are no arrears of causes under a rigorous native Govern¬ 
ment. There were few or none formerly under the Company’s, where a vigi¬ 
lant Collector was employed. If the number is now every day rapidly aug¬ 
menting, it must originate in some defect in the system. But, in answer to 
this, it will be urged, that the decisions of the native officer and the European 
Collector were suramar}', and often regulated rather by caprice or corrupt mo¬ 
tives, than by a strict attention to justice. This was, no doubt, true in many 
instances, and operated to a certain extent; but the grand cause which pre¬ 
vented the accumulation of suits was the practice observed over all India, of 
referring all important ones to arbitrators or juries, leaving all petty ones to 
the heads of villages, and all those connected with the institutions of religion, 
or of caste, to the .spiritual guide or head of the caste, and the facility and ex- 
jiedition with which juries were assembled, either on the spot where the litiga¬ 
tion arose, or any other place where the parties might wish to have it decided. 
If we return to this system, causes will be settled as fast as they come forward, 
and half the number of Judges will be much more competent than the whole 
are now to the task of administering justice to the country. By our Judicial 
Regulations we spread the spirit of litigation every where: we bring into court 
the domestic disputes of relations, and destroy the patriarchal authority which 
has hitherto been exercised by the heads of families. We do away the in¬ 
fluence of the Potails of village.s, and encourage the lower orders of people to 
despise the control of their superiors. We remove the moral and superstitious 
feelings by which they have always been governed, withouc substituting any 
thing better in their room, or any thing to restrain them from mischief but the 
terrors of the law; and while we profess to respect their customs and institu¬ 
tions, we have introduced greater changes than all their former invaders to¬ 
gether. 


We ought to stop before it is too late, and modify our judicial system, so as 
to restore their lost authority to the heads of castes and villages, and we shall 
then And that the business of the courts will proceed much more easily. Should 
it ever become necessary to increase the number of courts at any future period, 
it ought to be done, not by employing any additional Europeans, but by esta¬ 
blishing a native court under a native Judge, with a liberal salary of from five 
hundred to one thousand rupees monthly. Such a man would decide more 
causes than any three European Judges, and in, at least, as satisfactory a man¬ 
ner. It will be objected, that he would act corrujptly. It is very probable 
that he would. Turn him out and appoint another; and, if necessary, a third: 
and it is most likely that, finding bis situation highly respectable, and its in¬ 
come ample, he will determine to preserve it by acting honestly. Most Euro¬ 
pean Governments have deemed it advisable to purchase integrity in high 
public officers by honours and emolument. If we want it in India, we must 
adopt the same means; and if we pay the same price, we shall Sad it among^ 
die natives of that country as readily, I am afraid, as among Europeans,. 
SL ’? Mahomedan conqueror, the natives of India have been 

admitted to all the highest dignities of the state; it is only under the British 
Govermnent that they have been excluded from this advantage, and held in a 
mtidjtjoij, even when employed in the public depertmeuL UtMsunerior to thut 

Judicial and revenue 

fesufetawf ^ few such appoint 

ea on respectable natives, would conduce, more than all 
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in 


Colonel Munro. 


Regulations, to attMh the people to our Government, which never can be po- Answer, to Com** 
pular while it admits no individual among them to any office of‘ importance. v Queriei. 

If a reduction is made at Bengal, similar to that proposed for Madras, the 
saving wi l be still the more considerable, as the judicial establishment is pro- 
^rtionably higher at Bengal than at Madras. The number of courts sh^ld 
be deteriflined from a consideration of the extent of territory as well as of reve- 
nue and population ; and, on this principle, if only four provincial and thirteen 
zillah courts, including those of Pondicherry and Seringapatam, are allowed 
for Madras, provincial, four city, and twenty-two zillah courts, will be 
abundantly sufficient for Bengal; and a'reduction may therefore be made of 
eighteen zillah courts, and six provincial Judges, being one from each pro¬ 
vincial court. ^ 


The annual expense of forty zillah courts, the number under the 

Bengal Government, is.Sicca Rupees 47,94,817 

Tlie expense of one court, calculated at the average of the whole, 

“. 1,19,870 

18 


The expense of eighteen courts to be reduced is.Sicca Rupees 21,57,660 


^The salary of six provincial Judges is 


Or, £269,707 
. 24,000 ^ 


Total Bengal £ 293,707 


Tlie Bombp.y accounts are too imperfect to afford much information, but the 
reduction in the judicial establishment there may be reckoned at £ 10,000. 


Brought forward £ 293,707 

10,000 

Add the proposed reduction.at Madras... 112,960 

Total amount of reductions in the Judicial department... £ 416,667 


On the Bengal establishment there are eight provincial battalions, at an 
ai^kial charge of Sicca Rupees 8,94,997, which seem to be maintained for the 
purpose of police} but no part of this charge is included in the proposed re¬ 
ductions. 


COLONEL MUNRO. 


The Judicial system introduced into India by the British Government, 
though it has, in many instances, given to the natives a greater degree of pro¬ 
tection and security in their persons and property than they bad before enjoyed, 
yet in others, again, from the collision of authorities which it has occasioned, 
from the want of a more summary process in petty suits, and from the annihila¬ 
tion of the ancient jurisdiction or the Potaiis, or hea^ of villages, it has left 
justice more difficult of attainment than it was before. It bas had the beneficial 
effect ofshevriag to the people of India, that not only individuals, but public 
officers and Government itself, are accountable for every act done by them 
contrary to the laws, and that it is the wish of Government that its power 
should be founded on justice. But though the natives admire this principle, 
they certainly do not think bo highly of the means which have been adopted for 
its ^cornplishment; for the system is regarded by thesarather as one of goed 
intentiou than of efficient operation. Its main defects are, that it is too artf- < 
fidsl, and tod little adapted to the state of society in India; that it proceeds 
dponthd awainpfioh that the nf»U^«re altogether unworthy of trust, and in 

' ‘ l^?iMr 4 t 0 o much EiirO^n agency; and 

fthd Su^ribtendent of Police from the 

Collector, 


Colonel Munro. 
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Anawm to Court s Collector, by whom alone they can be adequately discharged, and throws them 
V ftuerica. „pon Judge, who has no time to attend to them, and who cannot eng^e 

I in them without deranging the municipal institutions of the country, which 

toiond Munro. inseparably witli the office of collector. 

2. In seeking to facilitate the administration of justice and the police, it is 
not necessary to overthrow, but to correct, the existing system; and, Vith this 
view, two important alterations must be adopted ; first, the confining the Judge 
entirely to his judicial functions; and, second, the separating the offices of 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, from that of Judge, and re uniting 
them to that of Collector, as they formerly were under the British Government, 
and as they always are under the native princes. It would also be expedient to 
grant to the Collector and the heads of villages a limited jurisdiction in petty 
civil suits. By this arrangement, the Judge would be relieved from the duties 
of Magistrate, and from the hearing of a number of petty causes, which, toge¬ 
ther, occupy the greater part of his time, and would have abundant leisure to 
get through all the suits that came before him. The police would be infinitely 
better managed by the Collector than by the Judge, and the Fotails and Cur- 
nums of villages would be relieved from serving two masters, the Collector in 
matters of revenue, and the Judge in those of police, and would regain their 
usual authority, which has been too much weakened, and strengthen Govern¬ 
ment. The union of the powers of Magistrate and Collector may appear ex¬ 
traordinary in this country; but as the municipal institutions of India are 

' calculated for those duties being vested in the same person, it is much better 
thht they should remain united in him by whom alone tliey can be adequately 
discharged, than that, by a separation, the important office of Magistrate should 
be rendered totally inefficient. We are not to consider English maxims as 
always applicable to India, but to follow those rules which are mgst applicable 
to that country, as it now is. India has no political freedom, no voice in fram¬ 
ing laws or imposing taxes; and many regulations are now proper there, which 
might be otherwise under a state of greater freedom. 

3. The present judicial system can suffer no detriment, but will rather be in¬ 
vigorated, by restoring the office of Magistrate to the Collector. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge are so totally unconnected, that no collision of authorities 
can possibly arise from the measure. But it will require much consideration,' 
and perhaps great practical experience, before such a line of distinction can be 
drawn between the powers of the Judge and of the Collector, in his judMal 
capacity, as may prevent their clashing with each other. The usage of Imia 
entrusts to the Collectors the fiscal and judicial powers in an equal degree: 
the British Government has made a complete separation of them. Their union, 
to a certain extent, would render the administration of justice much more effi¬ 
cacious, by enabling it to reach numberless petty cases, which would otherwise 
be left without remedy ; but the separation should still be sufficiently wide to 
preserve a perfect controul over the Collector, whenever it was supposed that 
he could-have any bias as a parly concerned. 

4. If the Collector is invested with the authority of Magistrate, his situation,' 
as tar as regards the police, will be exactly the same as under the native princes: 
he will have the undivided comijnaod of all the village servants, and will be 
able to employ them, accordi^ to the custom of the country, in the duties 
both of revenue and police. The constitution of Indian villages has been so 
often explained, that i$ is hardly necessary to repeat, that under the Hindoo 
Government, the polfto is directed by their respective Potails, or head farmers, 
with the assistance of the Totties and Tallaries, the hereditmudRue watch¬ 
men. The powers of the Potail, as Magistrate, though n^^eHnW by any 
written law, are sufficiently limited, by the custom of the country, to prevent 
their being converted into an engine of oppression. He has every tacility for ap¬ 
prehending offenders, but he is rarely permitted to inflict even the most trifling 
punishment. In petty affrays or assaults, he may confine in the cutchery for 
one or two days, and take bail for good behaviour. Where the conduct of the 
aggressor has been particularly outrageous, he may put him in the stocks for a 
day, or punish him with two or three strokes of a cane; but the stocks and the 
cane are seldom resorted to. In offiinces of magnitude, such as housebreaking, 
robbery, or murder, he apprehends, examines, and reports, but cannot punisp. 
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Tlie proceedings, on such occasions, are usually as follows: When a robbery AniweretoCourf» 
hapjwns within the limits of the village, information is immediately brought to Qifcrici. 

the Potail, who, if the robbery has been perpetrated by a gang, and resistance ... 

is expected, puts hiniself at the head of a number of armed inhabitants and Munro. 

goes in quest of the banditti; but if there are only one or two robbers, he ip. 

^ntly calls 'the village watchmen together, and dispatches them in pursuit. 

They repair to the spot where the robbery has been committed, and are guided 
by such intelligence as they can obtain there. If they, can procure none, they 
shape their course by their knowledge of suspicious cliaracters in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, or they endeavour to trace the mark of the robbers’ feet in the 
sand} and where it passes tlieir own boundary, they shew it to the watchmei\, 
and Potail of the village within whose limit it has entered, who are tlien an¬ 
swerable for the apprehension of the offender. But if he is taken within the 
jurisdiction of the village where the robbery was committed, he is carried be- 
fore the Potail, who, with the Curnum, investigate the matter publicly in the 
cutchery.J(^The deposition of the prisoner is taken in writing: that of the 
principal witnesses is also sometimes, but not always, committed to writing. 

When the examination is finished, the Potail and Curnum, with the prisoner 
and witnesses, proceed to the station of the district Aumildar, who again exa¬ 
mines the parties publicly, and commits the whole of the depositions to writing: 
he then reports the circumstances to the Aumildar of the province, and according 
to the orders he may receive, either detains the prisoner for future examination, 

^when the header provincial Aumildar comes to the spot in his ordinary circuits, - 
*or immediately sends forward the prisoner and witnesses to him. Under the 
Hindoo princes, the provincial Aumildar has not only the authority of a Magis¬ 
trate, but all the powers of a criminal Judge in their utmost extent, and his 
sentence is, therefore, final. He is sometimes restrained from the ordering the 
execution of *a capital sentence until he has made a reference to the prince, but 
this is not usual. The sentence of death is, however, rarely passed, except in 
cases of murder, or in some very atrocious cases of gang-robbery accompanied 
with maiming. 

5. The Hindoos did not employ punchayets in criminal cases. The Judge, 
either alone, or with the assistance of his deputies or other public officers, tried 

^and passed sentence. 

6. The account which has been given of the Potail, in his capacity of village 
Magistrate, in the states of the native princes, was equally applicable to him in 
the dominions of the Company, until the introduction of the judicial system. 

The district Aumildar of the Hindoos was similar to the Tehsildar of the Com- 

n ’s Government. His powers, as a Magistrate, very little exceeded those 
e Potail; only that he might, and the Potails could not, levy small fines for 
petty offences. The provincial Aumildar of the Hindoos was the old Collector 
of the Company’s Government, exercising judicial authority. The Collector 
has very properly been deprived of the functions of a criminal Judge, but all 
those of Magistrate ought to be left to him entire and undivided ; for, by no 
other arrangement, can there be a cheap and active police, capable of protect¬ 
ing the persons and property of the inhabitants. There may, indeed, be an ex¬ 
pensive police establishment, but its inefficiency will be nearly proportionate to 
its expense. No new or extraordinary powers are requisite to enable the Col¬ 
lectors to superintend the police. Those vested in the Magistrate by Regula¬ 
tion VI, 180t2, will be amply sufficient for this purpose; and those exercised by 
the Potails and Tehsildars, being as limited as they well can be consistently 
with efficiency, ought to be continued to them, in the same manner as under 
the Hindoo Sovereigns. By this means, the duties of Collector and Magistrate 
will be conducted without any jarring of European aiitliorities; without inno¬ 
vating upon ancient usage, by placing the heads of villages and the village ser¬ 
vants under two masters, tlie Judge and the Collector j without disgusting the 
Potails and Curnums and village watchmen, by subjeciing them to the constant 
interference, and even to the control of hired ©arogalis j and without any addi¬ 
tional expense, because the hereditary village rervants and the Collector’s reve¬ 
nue servants are fully adequate to every object of police. By the Hindoo 
institutions, the duties of police and revenue are closely interwoven. The vil¬ 
lage watchmen, the Potails, and even the Curnums or village registei-s, are botf. 

Mvenue and police servants, and the Tehsildars and their establishments are 

[a G] employed 
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Queries. 

Colonel Munro, 


employed alike in both duties. When, therefore, the Collector is also Magis¬ 
trate every thing flows in its usual channel. The village watchmen act zealous, 
ly under their hereditary Fotails, whom they respect •, and these again, proud of 
the station which they occupy, endeavour to justify the confidence reposed in. 
them, by a vigilant performance ol'lhcir duties as village Magistrates j and the 
Aumildars, knowing perfectly how useful the Potails are in maintaining the in¬ 
ternal tranquillity of the country, and how necessary it is to support their in¬ 
fluence, never interfere with them in the management of the village police, but, 
on the contrary, assist .them with their own servants in cases of need. The 
union of police and revenue is supported by veneration for ancient customs, and 
jpy the habits of the people. As the system is under the immediate direction 
of the Potails, who are the most respectable body of landholders in India, and 
as they are more deeply interested in the preservation of the peace of their vil¬ 
lages than any other class of men, and have the willing co«operation of the 
inhabitants, the police in their hands has every advantage which can be derived 
from the employment of a most active and zealous body of village watchmen, 
and from the cordial assistance of the people. 

7 . The new system of police, established under the judicial Regulations, has 
every thing against it, and nothing in its favour. It is at variance with the feel¬ 
ings and j>rpjiidices of the people, and has, therefore, no moral force to uphold 
it. It rests iilinost exclusively on the services of a set of hired Darogahs and 
Peons, who Iiaving no connection or common interest with the inhabitants, and 
not having, like the hereditary watchmen, been trained from infancy to their ' 
bfisiness, have neither the requisite zeal or skill for its execution; and as it 
jilaces the Potails and Tallaries, in some degree, under the control of the 
Darogahs, it lessens the influence of the Potails in their villages, and deprives 
the Tallaries of the credit and rewards they usually obtain from successful 
exertions in the apprehension of robbers, and it thus injures the only men by 
whom the duties of police can be efficiently discharged. 

8. Few persons, who have bestowed any attention on the municipal institu¬ 
tion of llie village corporations, or little republics, of which India is composed, 
will doubt the absolute necessity of placing the police in the hands of the 
Collector: but some may question the expediency of granting him judicial 
powers ; and many who think that they should be granted, will entertain very 
diflereut opinions with regard to their nature and extent. In framing new Re¬ 
gulations for India, it is always desirable to examine, previously, what are the 
existing ancient ones of the country, and what part of them it would be pru¬ 
dent to preserve or abolish : it may, therefore, be necessary to state, in a few 
words, what were the judicial powers exercised under the Hindoo princes, in 
the countries now forming the British empire in India, by tlic various gradations 
of revenue servants, from the Potailto the head Aumildar or Collector. The 
authority which they possessed in criminal matters, has been already noticed; 
it now, therefore, only remains to shew what it was in civil cases. 

9 . In matters of caste and religion they never interfered; unless in order 
to guard the peace of the country from being disturbed by tumults, which 
sometimes arose from litigations on these subjects. Disputes relative to caste 
or religion between individuals were settled by the head of the caste, or the 
spiritual guide, without any communication whatever with the officers of Go¬ 
vernment. If either of the parties was dissatisfied, he appealed from the head 
of the caste or the spiritual guide in the village, according to the nature of the 
case, to the head of the caste or the head spiritual guide of the province, and 
their decisions were usually final; and when necessary, they enforced Uiem by 
flue or excommunication. 

10. When a dispute arose regarding property, the parties, in the first instance, 
usually chose arbitrators in the village, who, unless the amount was very trifling, 
always gave their decision in writing to both parties. When the disputes re- 
specled accounts, an adjustment of them was made, and copies, signed by the 
arbitrators and litigants, were mutually exchanged. If eitlier party was dis¬ 
satisfied, he appealed to the Aumildar of the district or province; but no second 
adjustment was allowed, unless in cases of the most evident partiality. When 
cither of the litigants wished to have his cause settled by a punchayet, he ap¬ 
plied to the Potail of tlie village, who ordered it to be assembled. Such, of th% 

members 
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members as the parties chose to challenge were withdrawn The first stpn of 
tl.c punchyel wa, ,o take a bond from .ha pa,liar.Sl thafl, 

■ Lr^iS f'f.J)’i;'? ">=" P'or-Aded >o SaXTl'e 

I- *■“ nne of considerabic inalllinido, 

the deposittons ot the witilesscs and parties were taken in writinc, and inserted in 
the decisifin, copies of which, signed by all the members and tim litigants them- 

depositions of the witnesses, 
those also of the parties, were omitted. Appeals might be 
made to the district Anmildar, and from him to the Aumildar of the province, for 
^ flnof !! which was, however, rarely granted, unless when it appeared 

>that corruption or intimidation had been employed. Thepunchayet was some- 
tiines placed under restraint with regard to communication with other persons, 
and obliged to decide without separating; but this was not so usual as adiourn- 
raents, particularly in matters of account. 


H. The Potail has no control over the punchayet. It did not even sit in 
his presence ; for this circumstance alone would have been a plea fora new 
tnal, on the ground that he had infiuenced some of the members. His judicial 
authority, therefore, in suits between individuals, extendeil no farther tlian the 
assembling of puncliaycts and carrying their decisions into effect. It is true, 
that application was often made to him, in the first instance, as an arbitrator j 
but this was optional, and depended much upon his personal character. When 
he acted in this capacity, the Ciirnam usually sat with him, to assist with his 
advice, and to witness the decision. The only occasion on which he could be 
said to exercise the authority of a Judge was in cases of disputed rent or pro- 
perty between individuals and Government. In all matters of this kind, no 
punchayet or arbitration was admitted : he heard the complaint and gave his 
decision or order verbally. The party might appeal to all the different grada¬ 
tions of Aumildars, and even to the Sovereign j but in no stage of the business 
was any arbitration or trial necessarily allowed. The Aumildar, however, fre¬ 
quently referred such cases to the opinion of respectable inhabitants, and acted 
accordingly, 

12. The judicial authority of the district Aumildar differed in no respect from 
that of the Potail; except in the greater extent of his jurisdiction, and in his 
being authorised to compel persons, who refused to answer demands against 
them, to submit them to trial by arbitration or punchayet. He, like the Potail, 
decided all suits w'hich the parties voluntarily brought before him as an arbitra¬ 
tor; and of his own authority, all cases of rent in which Government was a 
party. 


13. The Aumildar of the province, or Collector, was governed by the same 
rules as the district Aumildar in his judicial capacity. He decided, of his own 
authority, in all questions where Government was a party, and in all lliosc be¬ 
tween individuals which were submitted to him by the parties; but in all other 
cases, settled by arbitration or punchayet, he had no power beyond that of en¬ 
forcing the execution, of the decisions given. Appeals were very seldom made 
from him : they could be made only to the Sovereign, and unless in cases ofthe 
most glaring injustice they were not attended to. 

I t. From what has been said, it appears that, under the Hiiuloo administra¬ 
tion, there were no courts of justice, excepting the cutclierry of the Potails and 
Aumildars, and that all civil causes of importance were settled by punchayets. 
The number of members composing the punchayet was not limited by any rule; 
it was five, ten, and sometimes twenty, but most usually eight or ten. There 
was no limitation as to the value in suits tried by punchayets assembled by the 
Potail or the Aumildar. It was left entirely to the discretion of the parties, 
who, if they tliought that a suliicient number of persons, properly qualified to 
give a decision, were not be found in the village, repaired to the town in which 
the district Aumildars resided, who ordered a piin^iayct cither there or in any 
other place that they desired.0 Copies of decisions by punchayets, arbitrators, 
or Potails, and Aumildars, were seldom preserved in any public office; except 
in suits of great importance, or for real property. But this was attended with 
no inconvenience, because the practice oeing founded on the supposition that 
the people could read and write, the parties are in India always the keepers of 
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Court's their own records, and are from many local causes much better guardians of 
them than any public office. 

Munro. 15. There is probably no native Government in India, which^ has not lost 
the whole of its records, more than once, by the devastations of war. A na¬ 
tive army, sometimes in advancing, and always in retreating, sets fir^ to every 
thing within its reach, and the dryness of the climate, and the slightness of the 
buildings, render the destruction rapid and extensive. Even in the strongest 
hilUforts the public records are not secure; for when such places are taken, 
the assailants enter every public building, and in searching for plunder, toss 
the records into the open air, where they are destroyed by fire or the weather. 
This was the fate of all the records of the Mysore Government at Seringapa- 
tam; they were thrown from the cutcheny into the parade below, and were 
almost entirely dissolved by a torrent of rain which fell next day. Besides the 
danger from the enemy, tne cutcherry of the village and the house of the Cur- 
num, in times of disorder, are often maliciously set fire to by persons who ex¬ 
pect to derive some advantage from the annihilation of particular documents. 
From these causes, the Curnums usually keep two, and even three copies of 
the revenue records, and one copy is generally buried. Individuals also pre¬ 
serve their valuable documents in the same manner. We ought, therefore, to 
continue the Indian practice of giving copies of judicial decisions to the par¬ 
ties concerned, since, in fact, they cannot be so safe under any other cus- 
, tody. 

' 16. The mode of distributing justice has been described as it was under 
a vigorous Government. When the Government was weak and rapacious, 
corruption descended from the head, through every gradation, to the lowest, 
officer of the state, and justice was bought and sold} still, however, the evil 
was greatly diminished, by the universal practice of resorting* to arbitration 
and punchayet, and by public opinion ; for every interference of a public offi¬ 
cer with their proceedings was extremely unpopular, and where undue influence 
had been exerted the successful party was always liable to lose what he had 
unjustly gained, by a new trial, on tne first change of the administration of the 
province. The strong attachment of the natives to trial by punchayet has no 
doubt, in some degree, arisen from the dread of the venality of their rulers; 
but it has probably been increased and confirmed, by the conviction resulting 
from experience, that no Judge, however upright or active, was so competent 
as such a body to dispense justice correctly and expeditiously. 

17 . The main defect of the Indian system was its resting too much on the 
personal character of the men who happened to be in office. 

18. This evil will, as far as possible, be gradually remedied by the courts 
established under European Judges; and under such a check, the ancient sim¬ 
ple Hindoo forms might be preserved in practice, to the great satisfaction and 
benefit of the inhabitants. The adoption of this measure. would not involve 
any essential change in the constitution and authority of the judicial courts. 
These ought to be maintained; but witli a jurisdiction so regulated, as to give 
full efiect to the operation of punchayets in facilitating the dispensation of 
justice. Nothing would be so effectual in promoting the attainment of this 
object as a recurrence to the Hindoo system in all minor cases, under such li- 
raitations as might guard against abuse. 

19 . The judicial power which, in this case, it would be advisable to grant to 
Potails, Tehsildars, and Collectors^ would be nearly as follows. 

20. The Potail should have authority, to a certain extent, to act ai village 
Judge; but to settle no cause, unless as an arbitrator, or by means of arlntra- 
tors or punchayets. 

21. He should have no authority to settle a suit by any of these modes, un¬ 
less both parties shall previously have given their consent to it. 

22. He should have authority, as arbitrator, to settle suits for personal pro¬ 
perty, to the value of five hundred rupees, but none for real property. 

23. He should have authority, by the means of punchayets or arbitrators, to 
settle suits for real property under twenty rupees, and malguzari under two 

hundred 
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Sus^ndruMes.**” personal property under the value of one Aii»irer» to Court'i 


thousand rupees. 

. settled by the Potail, as arbitrator, should be appealable, at the 

complaining, either to th? Tehsildar or Collector; but the 
dtcision gt the Potail, if confirmed by either of them, to be final. 

T> J*’® decisions of arbitrators or punchayets assembled by the 

1 otail to be dismissed, unless partiality or corruption is proved. 

26 . No appeals from th 6 decision of the Potail, as arbitrator, or of arbitra¬ 
tors or punchayets, assembled by him, to go beyond the Tehsildar or Collector. 

\ 27- All suits between individuals and Government, for rent, to be decided 
y the Potail. The individual, in every case of this kind, to have an appeal to 
the Collector, and ultimately to the zillah Judge, but the Collection is not 
to be stayed for the appeal. 

The Potail to have the same power of distrainihg as Zemindar, but not to dis¬ 
train without previous reference to the Tehsildar. 

28. The Curnum to assist the Potail in his judicial capacity, and officiate fJr 
him in his absence. 


sum 
his Judgment, 


Colonel Munro. 


29 . The Tehsildar should have original jurisdiction, in every respect, 
lar to that of the Potail, and authority to decide on appeals from hisjudgi 
•whether as arbitrator or village Collector. 

30. The Collector should have authority to settle no cause, unless as an 
arbitrator, or by means of arbitrators’or punchayets. 

31. He should have no authority to act as arbitrator in any suit, unless with 
the consent of both the parties concerned. 

32. He should, as arbitrator, have authority to settle suits for personal 
property under the value of one thousand rupees, but none for real property. 

33. In all cases nut appealable by the Regulations, (that is to say, in suits 
for real property under twenty rupees, and malguzari under two hundred 
rupees per annum, and personal property under the value of one thousand 

. rupees!, he should have authority, on the request either of the plaintiff or de¬ 
fendant, whether the other party is willing or not, to order the cause to be de¬ 
cided by arbitrators or a punchayct. The power of ordering^a trial without 
the consent of both parties, which it is here proposed to give to the Collector, 
is withheld from the Tehsikiar and Polails, because, from the small extent of 
their jurisdiction, cases might occur in which it would be difficult to find im¬ 
partial Judges; but the wide range of a collectorate removes the objection : 
and were it admitted that the will of one of the parties might carry the cause 
at once belbre the zillah Judge, it would enable the rich litigant to harass the 
poor one in a thousand ways. 

34. With the consent of both parties, the Collector should have autliorlty to 
settle, by means of punchayets or arbitrators, causes, whether for real or per¬ 
sonal property, without any limitation as to value, leaving an appeal to the 
zillah Judge in all cases prescribed by the Regulations. 

35. The Collector should have authority to decide in ail suits regarding 
rent between individuals and Government, with liberty to the individual, in 
every instance, however small the sum, to appeal to the zillah Judge, but the 
collection not to be stayed by the appeal. 

36 . All suits respecting succession to zemindarries and great estates should 
be left to the zillah Ju^e, and likewise all cases of personal or real property, 
in which both .parties were desirous of having recourse at once to his decision. 
These, together with appeals, would be abundantly suflScient to occupy his time. 

37 . The power proposed to be given to the Jpollector, of deciding in cases of 
rent between individuals and Government, may appear objectionable, as con¬ 
stituting him Judge when he is a party. But this is no new power. It is one 
which has always existed, which roust unavoidably be vested somewhere, and 
which is perhaps, safer with the Collector than any where^ else. It is nowi, 
under the permanent settlement, exercised hy every Zemindar and 
When committed to the Collector, the only difference is that it is exercised by 

[2 Hj Potnils 
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Aniwcrsto.C.«urt’f Potatls and Tehsildars, instead of Zemindars and fanners. The Collector is 
QuCTiei. ^ more likely than the Zemindar to make a mild use of his power, because, the 
Colonel Munro pctty balances of rent from whith suits usually originate, though a considerable 
object to the Zemindar are none to the Collector, who can easily remit them 
from the great mass of the public revenue, not only without injury but with ad¬ 
vantage to its future produce. The complaints respecting rent which come 
before the Collector are occasioned either by inability to pay what is really due, 
or by an overcharge. When the case is one of inability, the courts of judica¬ 
ture can atibrd no relief. When it is one of overcharge, it is usually an appeal 
to the Collector against the exactions of his own officers, the Potail or Tehsil- 
dar and redrew is readily granted; or if it is withheld, the injured party has, 
in every instance, the liberty of appealing to the zillah court. It may be ob¬ 
jected, that the zillah Judge, however zealous and correct he may be in the 
discharge of his duties, must yet feel some reluctance in giving decisions 
against the Collector, who is probably his personal friend, and that the fre¬ 
quency of such decisions will tend to lower the character and authority of the 
Collector. In so small a body as that of the Company's civil servants, the in¬ 
dividuals composing it must, in general, be known to each other; but it does 
not follow, that a Judge in a public court will, by this circumstance, be swayed 
in his decisions. If he reversed, in numerous instances, the judgment of the 
Collector, the character of that officer would certainly suffer in the estimation 
of the inhabitants. But as the Collector would come under the notice of Go- 
. vernment in the judicial reports, his misconduct would render him liable to. 
removal from his office. It is more likely, therefore, that having much to lose 
and nothing to gain from improper decisions, he would endeavour to avoid 
them. The injustice to which the inhabitants are occasionally exposed in mat¬ 
ters of rent would not be lessened but increased, by transferring the original 
jurisdiction over them from the Collector to the Judge; becaus4, in cases of 
undue exaction of rent, nine out of ten are not between the Ryot and Govern¬ 
ment, but between him and the Potail or Tehsildar, and the redress can only 
be given by tlie Collector; for as the Ryots, from long habit, usually submit to 
those exactions without complaint, they would never reach the Judge, and 
they seldom become known to the Collector, except from his own investigation 

on the spot. 

• 

38. It is one of the most difficult parts of his duty to discover and cause 
them to be refunded. If he had not power to do so in the most summary way, 
he could not pfevent extra collections from being made in almost every vil¬ 
lage, to the amount of ten, or even twenty per cent.. He may, no doubt, some- 
sometimes abuse his power; but it is not, therefore, necessary to deprive him 
of it, since by having it he is enabled to dispense to the inhabitants a greater 
sum of justice, in matters of rent, than could be effected by any other means. 

Copies of the decisions of piinchayets and arbitrators are always given to the 
parties. A copy might also, in all suits for real, and in all above a certain 
value for personal property, be preserved in the Records of the Collector. 

89. Justice ought to be administered free of expense, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, in every stage, from the village Potail to the zillah Judge. 
It is evident, that our present system is not only most expensive and vexatious^ 
but totally inefficient. There is under the Bengal Government about one 
hundred and thirty thousand suits in arrear. These suits will, on a moderate 
calculation, require a million of witnesses; and if we consider the expense, the 
distance, and the time they must be absent from their homes, it will not be 
easy to estimate the amount of injury which the country thereby sustains. But 
the evil, it has been asserted, is unavoidable, and springs froin the litigious 
spirit of the people of India. Had this been their real character, it would have 
appeared when they paid nothing for trials. I have had ample opportunity of 
observing them in every situation, and I can affirm that they are not litigious. 

I have citen been astonished at the fitcility with which suits among them were 
settled, and at the fairness ivith whfch the losing party acknowledged the 
claim against him. But when irritated by expense and by delay, it is not sur- 
pHsing that litigation should grow wiui the progress of the suit through 
its tMioua stages. When the native ii obliged to apply to the Commis¬ 
sioner, and from him to Uia Jpdge, be gets heated as he goes. What he would 

gladly 
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gladly ^ve settled on any terms in his own village, he refuses to accommodate 
at an after-period. Our system produces the litigation which we groundlessly 
impute to th6 character of the people. o / 

Judges, in their answers to Lord Wellesley’s queries, have 
slated, that the process of the courts is not too expensive; but what we call 
tnning costs is no trifle to the native* • The average of the rent paid to Govern- 
ment by the whole body of the Ryots does not amount to five pounds sterling 
for each individual. If we say that the rent is only one-third of the produce, 
his income cannot exceed ten pounds. It is easy to conceive how heavy the 
costs and delays of law must press on such men. When a Ryot has a suit, he 
sets out, taking with him the few rupees he has in ready money : they are pro- 
\bably exhausted in charges to the Vakeels and officers of the court before his 
trial comes on; he is ashamed to plead poverty, and he returns home ruined 
as a farmer. 

4>1. A Bengal Judge has said that the delays are occasioned, not by the 
Vakeels, but by the suspicious nature of the people deterring them from trust¬ 
ing the Vakeels, and inducing them to employ private agents of their own, 
to whom alone they confide every important document. What else docs this 
fact suggest, but that the system is bad, and that the Vakeels are not trust¬ 
worthy ? for a whole class of public men do not become suspected by those who 
know them best without good grounds. 

42. The outline of the plan which I have proposed for confiding judicial 
powers, to a certain extent, to the Collector and native revenue officers, it 
will be said, contains little more than a recurrence to the ancient practices of 
the Hindoos, controuled, in some degree, by a ziliah Court and a European 
Judge. Thisls precisely what I think it ought to be, for when a new system 
of administering justice is to be introduced into a foreign country, governed like 
India by a few strangers, it should not be by a total and sudden change, but 
rather by preparing the way for the change to be adopted insensibly by the na¬ 
tives themselves. The forms,' at first, should be few and simple, and the de¬ 
viation from old institutions as little as possible. 

43. The people should have the option of resorting either to the summary 
decisions of their Potails, Aumildars, and punchayets, or to the more deliberate 
judgments of our ziliah courts. If our courts are thought to be preferable to 
their own, they will soon learn to assimilate their own to them in form and prac¬ 
tice, and the reformation which we desire will be gradually brought about by 
their own wishes. If, having a free choice, they still adhere to their own in¬ 
stitutions, the plain inference is, that they are better adapted to the present 
state of society among them ; for no forms of law, however excellent in other 
circumstances, are good, when they are not acceptable to the people for whose 
use they are intended. 

44. Our judicial system has failed in the most important object of all law, the se¬ 
curing the great body of the people from oppression. It may truly be said, by 
the heavy expense attending it, to put them legally out of the protection of the 
law. The great mass of the Ryots, who are the people most exposed to wrong, 
must suffer in silence, because they cannot afford to complain. Under every 
native Government, though occasionally subject to the most tyrannical exac¬ 
tions, they could in general obtain redress free of expense: it is only under a 
new judicial code, framed expressly for their benefit, that they are utterly ex- 
eluded from justice. The evil may be remedied, by entrusting judicial powers 
to the Collectors, but every other expedient will be found perfectly nugatoiy. 
He is strongly urged, both by a regard for his own character and the interest 
which he feels in the prosperity of his district, to guard the inhabitants from 
oppression; and for effecting this purpose, his constant intercourse with all 
claWs, the nature of bis office, and the information derived from his revenue 
servants in every corner of the country, furni8h'"'him with facilities, which no 
other individual can possess, and it is, therefore, only in his hands that judicial 
autltority can be of use to the great body of the Ryots. 

43. If, therefore, ziliah courts are still to be kept up, they should act only 
as courts of appeal; or if original jurisdiction is given to them, it should be 
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Answers to Court’s confined to those cases in which both parties agree to cany their suit before 
V , them. 

Colonel Munro. In Britisli laws, and in the integrity with which they are administered, there 
is undoubtedly an active principle of amelioration, which, when wisely directed, 
tends to improve the condition and the character of the people arnemg whom 
they are introduced. But if we seek to.ameliorate the character of the people 
of India, we must maintain their ancient institutions as long as they are res¬ 
pected hy themselves : we must support the authority of the Potails, as the in¬ 
struments by which subordination is preserved in the villages; and the trial by 
punchayet, as that by which litigations are adjusted. Our judicial code in India 
is a system of suspicion ; it proceeds upon the assumption, that the natives are 
not to be trusted. Neither the Hindoos, nor any other people, can be amelio¬ 
rated by distrust: on the contrary, they become debased, and act accordingly. 
But if we really wish to improve their character, wc should place confidence 
in them and rouse their pride; and we shall find that, when w'e have gained 
their attachment by mild and liberal treatment, tlicy will gradually adopt from 
us new customs and improvements, whicfi, under a severe and suspicions Go¬ 
vernment, they would have rejected. 

I have, in a former paper, ‘stated the amount of the reduction which might 
he made in the judicial establishment, by transferring the duties of Magistrate 
' from the Judge to the Collector. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Colonel, Madras Establishment. 

London, 23d November, 1813. 
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Question. 

What is your opinion of -the fitness, 
the efficiency, and the general eifects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion established at Madras and the pro- 
vinces depending on it ? 


Ansiocr. 

I entertain a favourable opinion of 
the fitness and general effects of tie 
system of judicial administration cs- 
tablished at Madras and tlie provinces 
depending on it; and, with respect 
to its efficiency, 1 consider it in a 
progressive state of improvement. 


Question. 

Do you conceive that any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, 
either in whole, or in part, he witli ad¬ 
vantage substituted for the system, or 
any part of the system, introduced hy 
the British Government? 

into use, with the view to give greater 
der the controul and guidance of the z 


Answer.. 

I do not conceive that any system 
of ancient Hindoo institution could 
now, either in whole or in part, be 
witli advantage substituted for the sys¬ 
tem ; but V conceive tliat the system 
of village courts and decisions hy pun¬ 
chayet might be sanctioned and called 
efficiency to the courts established un- 
llah Judges. 


Question, ■ Anstoer. 

Can you state any particulars of the Previous to the establishment of the 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin- present judicial system, it was custo- 
doo judicial institutions at Madras, inary for Collectors to refer certain 
particularly the .system of village courts complaints for the decisions of pun- 
and decision by punchayet ? chayet, who may be called a jury, or 

court of arbitrators. The manner of 
assembling the punchayet was, as near as possible, conformable to the ancient 
Hindoo usiige, and as follows. On a complaint being preferred before the Col¬ 
lector, the substance of the matter in dispute was explained in writing by the 
Collector to the Teli^ldar or native collector of the revenue, and the party 
conoplaining was given charge of the letter, and directed t« proceed with it to 

the 
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the Tehsiliiar. The Telisiiilar addressed an order to the head man oflhevil- Answers toCoun'i 
la^ in which the claim or dispute originated, requiring him to assemble a jury Queries, 
and to settle the cause. Iftlie cause was of a commercial nature, the uiaior rnir 
paitof the jury was chosen from among the clietty or trading class ; and, in 
like manner, the jury was principally composed of the several classes, accord¬ 
ing to fhe religion and occupation of the parties. Tne head man of the village 
nominated the jurymen Larh })arty was at liberty to reject a certain number 

u 1 ^? ' necessary that a requisite proportion of the persons named 

should he left, that the jury should consist of an odd number, as three, five, 
or seven persons. The pnnehayet being fixed, the next proceeding was to ap¬ 
point aq umpire: and after the punchayet had taken from the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant a miichulca, or written promise, consenting to abide by the award, and the 
parties had delivered in their respective vouchers and list of witnesses, thev pro- 
ceeded to investigate tlie cause. The village secretary or Conicopoly offi¬ 
ciated as register of the court, took down the depositions in writing, drew 
up an abstract of the case, &c.; when the award was determined upon and 
, written out fair, the names and seals of the arbitrators were affixed to it, and 
the act duly recorded in the village register. The head man of the village 
forwarded the award through Uie native Tehsildar to the Collector, propeHy 
attested ; and if the grounds of the award did not, upon the face of it, appear 
to be unjust, the Collector countersigned it, and ordered it to be carried into 
execution. 

Qacfstion. Anszevr. ■ 

If this system, introduced by the The system of \illage courts and de- 
British Government, is in your opinion cisions by punchayet is not, in my opi- 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to iiion, to he preferred to the system of 
be susceptible of any meliorations that judicial .administration at prc.sent in 
would accelerate the decision of causes, force at Madras. And although 1 am 
would render the access of the natives ready to admit that puncliayets would 
to justice more easy, would simplify accelerate the decisions of causes, and 
the proceedings and abridge the ex- render the access of the natives to jiis- 
pense of suitors, and, in general, what, tice more easy, that tlicy would sim- 
in your opinion, arc the best means of plify the proceedings, and in small 
remedying any existing defects of the causes abridge the expense of the 
system? suitors; yet as I foresee great conl'u- 

siun likely to arise in the execution of 
the decrees to be passed by tlic said vi lage courts or puncliayets, I am decid¬ 
edly of opinion that village courts can merely be employed in aid of the ])ie- 
sent system, and not be substituted for it. I see no objection to a trial being 
given to the system. I consider it proper that the natives should have the oji- 
tion of referring their claims to arbitrators or punchayels appoiiitcil from tlieir 
own people, in whom they have confidence, without being forced, as they at 
present aie, to submit their claims to the zillah courts, and wait perhaps for 
years before they can be brought to a hearing and decision. 

Question, Ansxeer. 

What do you take to be llie cliief Under the liead of advantages of 
advantages and disadvantages of the the present system, I have to ub.scrvc 
British iudicial system ? that it supports the Zemindar in the 

collection of the juiblic revenue, and 
professedly secures to the Ryot Iiis just'share of the crops. It recognizes and 
enforces an obedience to the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws; or promotes a 
icnilarity in all commercial and money transactions, unknown under the oM 
.system ; it restrains the passions of Europeans (I mean the Company’s seivanls) 
in their intercourse with the natives, by a separation of the collecting from 
the judicial branch of the service ; it establislies a middling rank of people, as 
Zemindars, unknown under the former system. The great independent Ze¬ 
mindar is held in check, by his abliorrence of being complained against and 
made to appear and answer before tlie court oT justice. All doubtful points of 
importance are deliberately investigated and settled, and duly promulgated by 
the deCiees of court. The principles of every decision are clearly laid open for 
public examination. Business is transacted in open court. The Judge acquires 
rc.spect for himself and his employers, by the integrity and impartiality of his 

[2 1] proceedings. 
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AonrentoCourt’a proceedings. In short, the certain knowledge which pervades the zillah, that 
Queriei. justice is obtainable in a convenient part of the district (even by paupers), 
though administered slowly, has the effect of preventing the continuance of 
O. Read, Ecq. abuses, and of promoting the welfare of a great part, I cannot say the 

whole, of the people subject to the British Government. 

The disadvantages of the system are, in my opinion, as follows. 

I conceive that the Government do not place sufficient confidence and autho¬ 
rity in their judicial servants. The Regulations are too full of distrust, with a 
desire to guard against what are called erroneous decisions. The gradations 
of courts of appeal, and openings for reference to higher authorities, .tend to 
clog the administration of justice. A zillah Judge must be cautious every step 
he takes; an order, worded doubtfully in a foreign language, may become the 
subject of reference and re-reference, to the great annoyance and interruption 
of ins duties. Hence, as I would wish to be understood, owing to the change 
from implicit confidence under the old system, to one of restriction in the use 
of forms and niceties of judicial proceedings, it was, and is, impracticable, that 
the business of the courts could be done with sufficient expedition, or in any 
degree proportionate to the calls of the natives. 

Another disadvantage, as it has always appeared to me, is that, in 1802, 
when the judicial system Wt-is first established, the courts were compelled* to 
.entertain suits that originated from twelve to fifteen, and even twenty years 
preceding. 1 may fairly say, that the courts began with twenty years arrear 
of causes. Was it requisite that all these arrears should be tried, after the te¬ 
dious forms prescribed for suits that originated in, or subsequent to, 1802 ^ 
Some plan of proceeding might, and should have been devisetl, for hearing the 
causes of arrear, distinct from those of recent origin. The effect of the opera¬ 
tion of the Regulation is this: the files of the zillah courts have been crowded 
with old suits; old suits are constantly taking up the valuable time of the 
courts; and if interested persons, I mean wealthy landholders, and others, 
choose to crowd the files still more, they may bring forw’ard fictitious and ob- 
.solete claims, without end, to the great impediment of justice. Another disad¬ 
vantage of the system, in my judgment, is that the Government have too long 
doubted the ititegrity and ability of their native subjects to be employed in the 
administration of justice. Village courts and decisions by punchayet have been 
wliolly neglected. They do not seem to be approved of at Madras. From the 
want of such authority, I am convinced that disputed claims respecting the 
cultivation, claims between furmeis and Ryots, and generally all apparently 
tiifling matters of current concerns, remain unsettled, to the infinite inconve¬ 
nience of the Ryot, and cunnot be made the subject of reference to a higher 
court, or left iin.-.cttled till the file of other causes shall have been disposed of. 

The want of village comts and decisions by punchayet, for the redress 
of iiicoiisideruljlc assaults and affrays, and other petty injuries, is severely 
felt by the people. I can speak confidently, when I affirm that the inability of 
the people to find proper redress for such wrongs is considered as a crying in¬ 
justice throughout the country. According to the present system, the parties 
aggrieved have not the option of referring their complaints to any power ex¬ 
cept to the zillah Judge : they can have no hope of obtaining redress from any 
other authority. 

1 was so sensible of the hardships felt by the people in the centre division, 
that previous to iny leaving India, I submitted th^ draft of a Regulation for 
the estahlisliinent of village punchayeis for the redress of petty complaints. I 
dill not remain long enough to search the records, to learn whether the regu¬ 
lation was approved ; or if disapproved, the grounds for its being rejected. 

Question. Jnsxcer. 

If you are of opinion that this sys- I am not aware that the expenses of 
tem should be continued, in whole or the Judicial department can be consi- 
in its chief parts, could the expense of it derably diminished. It would not, in 
be dimini.shed, either by reducing the my opinion, be wise to reduce the 
Qumber of courts, or the scale of esta- number of the courts below the num- 

blishment, ber 

* Vide Regulation II, A. D. 1S02. 
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blishment, particularly in the native bcr fixed by Sir George Barlow: iiei- Answers to Courfi 
servants and their allowances, for those tlicr do I conceive that the native 

establishments, or their allowances, 

- j ^ , I should be reduced. These establish* 

ments underwent a careful revision by order of Sir George Barlow : several re¬ 
ductions took place, and a standard was fixed for each zillah and provincial 
court. It seems to be the duty of the auditors, at home and abroad, to see 
that the charges are not suffered to exceed the standard. 


Question. Ansxver. 

Considering the system prospective- I am of opinion that the commercial 
ly, what do you conceive its progres- class and the middling ranks of the 
sive operation likely to be upon the people, as the small Zemindars or 
state and opinions of the people ? farmers of the public revenue, will be 
^ improved in their condition by the 

operation of the {present system. But my judgment, with respect to the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil, is that they will not rise above their present state ; and if 
care be not taken to render the access of these Ryots, or labouring farmers, 
to justice more easy, they will in time become a prey to the farmers of the 
public revenue, be distressed, and relax in their habits of industry, to the in¬ 
jury of the public resources. I am further of opinion, that if the files of the 
zillah courts should become so crowded, as not to give a hope to the parties, 
in and out of court, of an early termination of the causes, the courts will fall 
into general disrepute, the people lose <;onfidence in the stability of the systfcm 
they will complain of the heavy taxes of the courts (as of the stamps and other 
paper taxes), gnd of tardy justice, and the great independent Zemindars, who 
now feel the effects of the interference of the courts in the diminution of their 
consequence. Will be rfpdy to foment the general dislike, to the prejudice of the 
public opinion^ and the interests of the British Government. • 

Question. Answer. 

Would the natives, in your opinion. Generally speaking, I believe that 
confide more in the uprightness of the natives confide more in the up- 
European Judges, than in Judges ap- rightness of European Judges than in 
pointed from their own people ? Judges ajipointed from their own peo¬ 

ple. But it would,' nevertheless, be 
wise, in my opinion, to give the natives a greater liberty than they now pos¬ 
sess. I mean the liberty, in certain cases, of referring their claims to native 
judges, appointed from their own people. Under the existing system, the 
natives have not the option of doing so. A decision ptssed by a village court 
or punchayet, duly appointed and chosen by the parties in a suit, according to 
ancient Hindoo usage, would not be recognized nor enforced by a zillali 
court. 


Question. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in respect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be trusted with the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and how far; or, more 
particularly, can any branch of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice be trusteij ex¬ 
clusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans? 


Answer. 

I am of opinion that the natives may, 
in respect to integrity and diligence, 
be trusted with the administration of 
justice in cases of a limited amount; 
but that few, very few natives can bo 
trusted exclusively in causes of im¬ 
portance, i. e. without being superin¬ 
tended, or their decisions made liable 
tc an appeal. On some future im¬ 
provement of the system, it may be 
considered unnecessary that the part 

. 1 -- I _ u 


, in the judicial branch of the adminis¬ 
tration to be allotted to the execution of the natives should be superintended 
by Europeans, and I think it probable that the increasing number of causes in 
the zillah courts may determine the Governmerit abroad to have recourse to 
some plan for establishing native courts, open to an appeal to the native law 
officers in Uu alM eow^,Jor aetekrating the decidon of the causes. 


Question. 
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QuMies. 

U. Retd, Esq. 


Question. Antteer. 

Are you acquainted with the general ■ I am not acquainted with the general 
scale of populatiuti within the sphere average scale of population witliin the^ 
of one zillah or judicial court ? jurisdiction of a zillah. A zillah Judge 

^ is appointed to preside over a district 
yielding a gross revenue of about six dr seven lacks of pagodas, or ,£280,000. 

Question. Answer. 

What is your judgment concerning According to my judgment, the sys- 
the system of police established by the tem of police established by th6 Bri- 


British Government ? Can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient; or 
do you think it would be practicable 
and expedient to resort to any of the 
inodes practised by the native Govern¬ 
ment for maintaining the peace and 
order of the country ? 


tish Government can be rendered more 
perfect and efficient; and I imagine it 
would be practicable and expedient to 
resort to the modes practised by the 
native Governments for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country, 
bt/ improvhijr the present state qf the 


village watchers, and securing to them 
their just dues. I consider it also expedient to establish a police fund, in 
order to cover the expense of rewards at present authorized to be paid to per¬ 
sons for apprehending and bringing offemlers toconviction. My opinions on 
this subject are given more in detail, in a report which I had the honour to 
address to the superior court of Adawlut, and was laid before the Government 
of Madras in the Judicial department, in the years 1811-12. 


Answer. 

1 had the honour to fill the office of 
second Judge ^ Circuit in the provin¬ 
cial court for uie centre division, and 
the extent of my circuit to and from 
the several zillahs exceeded six hundred and thirty miles. 


Question. 

. (3an you state what the limits and 
superficial contents were of the district 
in which you acted ? 


(Signed) 

London, 18, Montague Street, Montague Square, 
27th October, 1813. 


GEO. READ. 


THOMAS OAKES, ESQ. 


Answers to Court's Queries. Answers. 

Queries. What is yoiir opinion of the fit- Ist. The system of judicial adminis- 

Tlios. Oakes, Esq. efficiency, and the general ef- tration at Madras and in its dependent 

* ‘ fects of the system of judicial adminis- provinces, established in the year 1802, 

tration established at Madras and the has, from time to time, undergone such 
provinces depending on it ? modifications and improvements, as 

practical experience pointed out to be 
necessary, and a code of laws, criminal and civil, is now in effective operation, 
highly conducive to the interests of justice The covenanted servants of the 
Company, to whom the exercise of these important functions are entrusted, 
have been selected with due attention to ability and character. The code is 
free from perplexing intricacies, and requires only that deliberate and impar¬ 
tial consideration, which, 1 believe, it scrupulously obtains. The fitness, effi¬ 
ciency, and general effects of the system, are exemplified in the beneficial con¬ 
sequences resulting from it, which I shall more particularly advert to, in the 
course of my replies-on the several points submitted for my opinions by the Se¬ 
lect Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

2d. Do you conceive that any sys- 2d. 1 conceive that the ancient Hin- 
t#m of ancient Hindoo institution doo institution of village courts (pun- 
could now, eiUier in whole or in part, chayet) might, with great advantage, 
be with advantage substituted for the be adopted into the system of our ju- 

w dicature 
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system, or any part of the system, hi. 
troduced by the British Government? 


dicaturc. Tliis subject has been 
brought to the notice of the court of 
Sudder Adawlut, where it will doubt¬ 
less receive full consideration. 

The village courts, aptly so denominated, being composed of inhabitants of the 
village where the cause of action arose, were formed by the contending panics 
from a panel, which it was the duty of the head villager to prepare, on requisi- 
lion, and present to them. Eacli party objected to individuals, as they were 
called over, at his own discretion. When a sufficient number had been mu¬ 
tually approved of (three, five, or seven,) they composed the couit. Thus the 
advantages were united of having members and witnesses within reach ; every 
reasonable obstacle to a speedy decision was removed ; and, moreover, the ex¬ 
pense was inconsiderable. TJie decision was referred to the Tehsildar 
lor confirmation or rejection. Without any intimate knowledge of the 
■Gentoo system, it were hazardous to pronounce that the present Regula¬ 
tions are in all respects, with the exception 1 have made, preferable to that 
system. 

It may be proper to add, that previous to the institution of our courts, the 
award of the punchayet was regularly forwarded to the Collector, who, if he 
approved the principle of the decision, as explained in a summary drawn up 
by the village Conicoply, who officiated as secretary to the village court, con- 
■firmed it by his signature. No award, so confirmed, has been permitted to be 
* entertained in a zillah court. ^ 

At the time of compiling and framing laws, of which the existing code,* es¬ 
sentially modelled on those previously enacted in Bengal, is composed, endea- 
vours were not neglected, in view to incorporate such in practice under 
native Governments as might appear to be judicious, and well adapted. The 
research, however, would seem to have been fruitless. Their courts were re¬ 
presented to have been crude and defective in procedure, capricious and in¬ 
consistent, unable or unwilling to enforce the sentences. Judicatories so irre¬ 
gular and undefined, contained no principle of improvement, partook of no¬ 
thing that couhl ameliorate either the ideas or exercise of justice or the state 
of society ; unequal to the establishing rules to regulate future decisions, and 
too unsettled to contribute to the introduction of juster sentiments towards go¬ 
vernment, ordci', and public security. 

Such is theqiictiirc drawn by the Sudder Adawlut of native judicature; and* 
accordingly, when the judicial system was introduced, in the year JSO'J, the 
files of our courts exhibited causes, the subjects of wliich had been sources of 
litigation time out of mind. Of others, not iiiifrequently adjusted as the 
caprice of passion, pliancy, or venality, gave the direction. 

3d. Can you state any particulars of .3d. In our code not a trace, I be- 
the remains yet subsisting of ancient lieve, is to be Ibund of the ancient 


Hindoo judicial institutions: no village 
court, In other words, no imnchayel. 

'Ith. I admit that, in a zillah native 
court, furnished with our code for its 
guidance, and subject to appeals from 
decision, justice would, in general, be 
administered far more correctly than 
at any former period of native Govern¬ 
ment ; yet, in cases of importance, 
always the most fruitful of corrupHon, 
where dexterous intrigue with witnesses 
or interpolated evidence could be made 
to support an interested and unjust 
dedree, so as to appear safe from de¬ 
tection of the artifices resorted to, I 
fear the temptation would be irresistible. Power, derived from high situation, 
and wealth, which sooner or later flows from it, are strong shields among the 
natives aeainst loss of reputation with each other. Acknowledged obliquity 
® [3 K] of 


Hindoo judicial institutions at Madras, 
particularly the system of village courts 
and decision by punchayet. ? 

4th. If this system, introduced by 
the British Government, is in your 
opinion to be preferred, do you con¬ 
ceive it to bo susceptible of any melio¬ 
rations that would accelerate the de¬ 
cision of causes, would render the 
access of the natives to justice more 
easy, would simplify the proceedings 
and abridge the expense of suitors; 
and, in general, what, in your opinion, 
are the best means of remedying any 
existing defects in the system ? 


Answers to Court’* 
^ Queries. 

Thus. Oakes, Esq. 
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Ansrers to Court's of conduct is no bar to accustomed friendly and social intercourse among them, 
Queries. relates to those who have been dismissed from the service of Government, 

' ^ declared unworthy of ever again being engaged in public employ- 

Tlms. Oakes, Esq. Many such instances have come within my own knowledge. In a 

word, between the English character and that of the natives of India in gene¬ 
ral, no sort of analogy will be found. The latter imbibe from education and 
early unrestrained habits, principles, (greatly palliated by their origin,) which 
were ten-fold criminal in a British subiject, who from infancy, is taught to 
respect moral obligations, and keep unspotted the ermine of justice. 

Kince the first institution of the judicial system many facilities have been 
afforded to the administration of justice, by relieving the zillah courts of causes 
which overburthened the files; and it may be expected, as the natural effect 
of settled principles of judicature, repudiating the corrupt arts formerly prac¬ 
tised under native Governments, to render even the worst causes successful, 
that the spirit of vexatious ligation in the natives will gradually subside. The 
facilities to which I particularly allude are the extending to the provincial 
courts’original jurisdiction, in all causes beyond the amount of five thousand 
rupees. The jurisdiction of r(!gistcr.s has been enlarged. The Mahomedan 
and Gentoo law officers in ziliaiis are now cx-qfficio head native Commissioners, 
whereby that duty has been raised in importance and respectjibility, and a 
stimulus given to render the discharge of ft an object of desire. Native Com¬ 
missioners are appointed to each zillah station, and it is in contemplation to 
s-.'tion them in the neighbourhood, for the jmrpose of giving to the labouring 
Classes of the people a convenient resort for the adjustment of differences. 
The causes brought before native Commissioners, though comparatively of 
trifling amount, form a very large proportion of those submitted for judicial 
process and decision. The expense to suitors is very small. With regard to 
others of greater magnitude before the regular courts, I do not consider the 
charges to be excessive, or indeed requiring much, if any diminution. 

•Oth. What do you take to be tlie 15111. The advantages of the British 
chief advantages and disadvantages of judicial system are, that it supports the 
the British judicial system ? administration of justice in its dearest 

interests; that it tends to promote 
peaceable dispositions in the natives, and to improve their moral character. 
The courts occasion a wide range of occupation to the best informed among 
them, and establish a connexion and dependency which cannot be unimpor¬ 
tant. Natives, almost without exception, are eager to hold public employ- 
inent, and they are well assured that tlie reputation, at least, of good charac¬ 
ter, affords the only chance of obtaining it; that any known breach of trust 
would be followed by dismission, and as the case might require, by other 
punishment. But though the adage be verified to them, that honesty is the 
best policy, aberrations from duty often occur: yet deplorable, indeed, would 
be the condition of human nature, if examples of virtue had no influence, and 
vice alone were contagious. 

Objections have, by some, been made to the confining the exercise of the 
more important judicial duties to European Judges. I am, however, convinced 
of its expediency j and tiiough dissatisfaction and jealousy may be excited by 
' it in natives of a certain description, the respectable and most enlightened 
will not scruple to acknowledge that the principles of justice are maintained, 
under the present system, witii purity unknown in former times: and I am 
further persuaded, as regards the natives in general, that not one in a hundred 
suitors, having just grounds of complaint, would prefer appearing before a tri¬ 
bunal of his countrymen. 

Gth. If you are of opinion that this Gth. At the period of establishing 
system should be continued, iu whole courts of justice, it became expedient 
or in its chief parts, could the expense to meet the expense by raising a cor- 
of it be dimini-shed, cither by reducing respondent revenue, either by a tax on 
the number of courts or the scale of salt or monopoly of that article. By 
establishment (particularly in native the latter mode, nearly the whole 
servants and their allowances) for those amount of the judicial establishment is 
courts? defrayed; and might, by further en¬ 

hancing the price, be made equal to 

the 
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the full charge. I hope sucli necessity may not be considered to exist. It is 
uii article of indispensable consumption, and its present cost bears ratlier 
heavily on the great mass of tiie people. 

. The finances of the Madras Government are in a prosperous state; yet should 
increasing demands imperiously require further resources, I humble conceive 
that to seek aid by curtailing the present means of dispensing justice, would, 
of all alternatives, be the most exceptionable. The judicial system, and the 
rights conferred on landholders by sunnuds-i-miikent istimrar, are coevcil, and 
of intimate connexion. Those rights were placed under the protection of Euro¬ 
pean courts; and I take the freedom to suggest, whether the abolition, wholly 
or in part, of lliose courts, and the substitution, partially or otherwise, of 
courts with native Judges, could take place, in the first resort at least, without 
a virtual breach of compact. 


Answers to Court's 
(Queries. 


TIios. Oakts, lCsi|. 


Speedy adjudication is the essence of justice. Instead of narrowing, I should 
think it advisable to give further assistance towards clearing the files of the 
different courts; which migiit be done as heretofore, witiiout any heavy in¬ 
crease of expense, by nominating assistant Judges to courts where the state of 
the files appeared most to require it. The appointment to be abolished on 
accomplishing the aid in view. 


It is of the highest importance, that the salary and pay of European and 
native officers of the courts should be such as fairly to recompense their labours, 
.and to leave them no pretext for devoting any part of their time in pursuit if 
other gainful objects. Suitable provision has been made, in this respect, 
tlie general scale of allowances as at present established ; yet I am of opinion, 
that certain of the principal native officers in courts arc not sufficiently remu¬ 
nerated. A reduction in number has occionally taken place; and I confidently 
rely that the Injunctions and vigilance of Government would prevent excess, 
were I less satisfied than I feci, tliat the Judges, in their several gradations, 
are heartily disposed to give full effect to judicial functions with all consistent 
economy. 

7th. Considering the system pro- 7th. Already answered, 
spectively, what do you conceive its 

progressive operation likely to be upon the state and opinions of the people? 


8tli. Would the native's, in yr>nr 8th. Certainly, 
opinion, confide more in the upright¬ 
ness of European judges, than in judges appointed from their own people ? 


<Jlh. Arc you of opinion, that the 9th. I have endeavoured to shew, 
natives may, in resj>cct to integrity that in any part of a Judicial system 
and diligetme, be trusted with the ad- allotted to natives their decisions should 
minislratioii of justice; and how fiu, be appealable to judges in the zillah 
or more particularly, can any branch courts, 
of the administration of justice be ^ 

trusted exclusively to the natives; or will it be necessary that, in any part of 
a judicial system allotted to their execution, they should be superintended 
by Europeans ? 


10th. Are you acquainted with the 
general average scale of population 
within the sphere of one zillah or judicial court: 


10th. I am not. 


11th. What is your judgment con¬ 
cerning the system of police establish¬ 
ed by the British Government ? Can 
it be rendered more perfect and effi¬ 
cient ; or do you think it would be 
practicable and expedient to resort to 
any of the modes practised by the 
native Governments, for maintaining 
the peace and order of the country ? 


11th. IJic sidjject of police has for 
years.past engaged much attention on 
the part of Govcnimcnl. Various 
changes, to improve and reduce cx- 
|)cnse in the system and establishment, 
have been adopted with success. The 
prog'Jcssive efficiency of the depart¬ 
ment is fully acknowledged. At the 
date of my leaving Madras, many of 
the reports called for by Government 


had been received, and the rest were shortly expected, to enable the fbrnfa- 
tion, as far as possible, of a general plan which will shortly be submitted to the 

Honourable 
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Atiswcib to Court's Honourable Court; it may therefore be thought unnecessary, meanwhile, to 
Queri es. ^jjy consideration of the existing establishments. I shall only add, 

that the police charges, within the year 1811-12, were less, in the sum of 
Thos. Oakes, than within the preceding year 1810-11. . 

12th. Can you state what the limits j 12th. I cannot, 
and superficial contents were of the ] 
district in which you acted ? 

ISth. Have the courts of Adawlut, 13th. The punchayet is not recog- 
at any time, recommended to parties nized by the courts of Adawlut or the 
in a cause to withdraw the suit and English Government. Arbitration is 
submit it to the decision of the pun- sanctioned by the Regulations; and 
chayet; or has the punchayet, at any it has happened that, when causes in¬ 
time, or on any occasion, been recog- volving intricate accounts, partner- 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the ships, &c. came in turn to be taken 
English Government ? from the file for trial, the Judges have 

recommended the parties in the cause 
to withdraw the suit, and submit it to the decision of arbitrators, who were to 
be rhosetj by the Judge from persons at the station of his court where the cause 
is tried. They ])robably have no means, at a distance, perhaps, of thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles, whence tlic witnesses also must be summoned, of satis¬ 
fying thcmscK'cs of the truth of allegations on many material points. Delay 
Hirccssarily arises, large expenses are incurred, and much inconvenience arises. 
Irnder such circumstances, the decision will probably not be so just, and 
'certainly not so prompt, as by the ancient Gentoo system of punchayet. 

Tlie courts of Adawlut have recommended to parties, but generally with 
little effect, to witiulraw suits of a particular description, as p;trtnerships in 
dealings and causes involving intricacy of accounts, as abovementioned, and 
submit them to the decision of arbitrators so chosen. Regulation — of 1802 
specifics the nature of suits already stated (the cause of action exceeding two 
hundred Arcot rupees), which it is the duty of courts to recommend to the 
parties to submit to arbitration. Thus, as I have said, arbitration has been 
recognized by the courts of Adawlut and tlic English Government. The same 
Regulation enacts that the award shall become a decree of court, and not be 
set aside, except on full proof that the arbitrators have been guilty of gross 
corruption or partiality in the cause. 

As a suit cannot be withdrawn but by mutual consent, the party who has 
least confidence in the goodness of his cause, or knows it to be a bad one, may, 
perhaps, rely on its being next to impossible that a Judge should find time 
Xhoroiiglily to investigate it. To such a person the certain delay and chance 
of a favourable decision will be inducements to withhold consent to his cause 
being taken from the zlllah file, for the purpose of submitting it to trial by 
arbitration. 

arbitration w'crc made subject to the constitution of the ancient punchayet^ 
the dillercnce between the two would, of course, be merely nominal. 

As connected with the general subject, I take the liberty to offer a few ob¬ 
servations. And, first, with regard to alleged delay in live administration of 
justice, it is to be remembered that, by the retrospective cognizance given to 
the courts, they opened under the disadvant.ige of a heavy arrear, from which 
the files have not yet been cleared. The facilities which have been given, those 
about to be afforded, and others submitted for approval, must have the best 
effects in accelerating judicial decisions, both in the minor causes tried in the 
first instance by natives, and those submitted to higher tribunals. In our Indian 
circles it has often been propounded, whether the natives, in general, prefer the 
British judicature to that formerly exercised under the Gentoo system ; and 
the prevailing opinion is, that a large majority ranges on the side of the latter, 
because the mass of petty suits, affecting principally the lower orders, has nei¬ 
ther been so expeditiously or cheaply decided as before. The same sentiment 
will attach to, and'be infused, not only by numbers of the higher classes who 
vvoiild gladly participate in the dispensation of justice under the former code, 
but also by others, who from relaxed principles are impatient of restraint, and 
obstructed in the career to which they naturally lead. On the other hand, no 

dmbt 
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doubt has ever been entertained as to the far greater respectability of oiir 
courts, than could be maintained even by the most amended change, if super¬ 
intended by native Judges. Subordinate officers will take the impression of 
.conduct from their immediate superiors. The character of our judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, untainted by any surmise of corruption, stands high in general 
esteem,* checks the train of irregular passions which a different state of things 
would engender, and Iw improving the morals of the people, contributes aid to 
the guardian care of Government for the preservation of peace, order, and 
security. 

(Signed) T. OAKES. 

6 November 1813. 


EXTRACT o/lETTER GEORGE BUCHAN, Esq. to CHARLES 
GRANT, Esq, dated Kelloe, Q8th December, 1813, 

I take the pen iu hand to frame a reply to the questions which I received 
from the Committee ; but I liave found that any answer that I could send must 
be in such general terms, that I cannot reconcile to myself the thought of se nd- 
ing it. No opinion on such a subject can be valuable, that is not founded on 
the most distinct grounds ; and 1 have no materials within my reach to enable 
me to state such grounds. Any thing that I could say would be merely in the 
•way of general remark, and of opinion, unsupported by proofs, to which I colS^^ 
have no right to expect that any attention would be paid. I really should hot 
feel it pleasant to be the author of a reply of that kind,. My own feeling in the 
discussion of important matters of this kind is, that general reasoning goes for 
nothing, if not backed by something more substantial, and here 1 have un¬ 
luckily nothing more to offer; I should not, therefore, like to appear before 
the Committee in such a shape j it would not, perhaps, be even very resj)ect- 
ful to them to do so. 

In a general view of the question, I have always considered the establishment 
of the courts of judicature as one of the greatest blessings that we have con¬ 
ferred on our Indian population. I recollect hearing the punchayet plan sug. 

f ested when I was in India; but I have not seen any of the arguments (at least 
cannot now recollect them) on whiclr its advocates ground its expediency. 
I am, therefore, incompetent to express any opinion on the measure; but I do 
not understand how it can be proposed to dispense with European superinten¬ 
dence. It must, I think, be obvious to any one acquainted with the Indian 
character, that a native court, not controlled by any such superintendence, 
must become a scene of intrigue and corruption. If efficiently controlled, per¬ 
haps an institution of that kind might be beneficial, and might have the advan¬ 
tage of rendering justice more accessible; but I feel the strongest conviction 
that no salutary consequence would be produced without European agency. 
The present system is certainly expensive; but I much doubt the practica¬ 
bility of materially lessening that expense, at least at Madras. Several zil- 
lah courts were discontinued in the plan of reduction that was going on when 
I left India; and I remember it appeared, at that time, quite unadvisable, to 
lessen further their number. Indeed, the range of each zillah was then much 
too extensive (at least it was so in general), and it would have been for the ad¬ 
vantage of the country, if considerations of expense could have admitted of an 
increase instead of a diminution. I recollect, also, that the establishment of 
the different courts seemed to be modified on the lowest practicable scale, for 
it is clearly essential that both the Judges and their native officers should receive 
adequate salaries. A different arrangement would be sadly mistaken economy, 
and would lead to efiects incalculably pernicious. Indeed, I recollect that, in 
one or two of the courts (particularly the zillah of Masulipatam), further assis¬ 
tance appeared to be urgently wanted, from the arrear of business that was ac¬ 
cumulating; a Judge and a Register seemed {b be fuite unequal to the whole 
duty. I also think that th*e same inconvenience was experienced at Trichino- 
poly; and I have little doubt but that there were many of the other courts that 
suflifred under the inconvenience, though perhaps in a less degree. I cannot 
now recall the particulars, and 1 do not know if any thing has been since done; 
but, so far as I remember, it was in contemplation, at that period; to nominate 
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Animrs to Court's assistant Judges in particular cases. All this strongly shews, the confidence at- 
V OueHos. tached by our native subjects to those courts j though of that, indeed, there 
G Bu(^ E ”0*^ be a doubt in the mind of any one at all acquainted with the state of 

. u an, tq. Indian possessions. It also, 1 think, tends to show that much (if any) re¬ 
duction of expense is not to be expected, if the present system is continued^ 
Whether the present system can or cannot be changed, is, as I have already ob¬ 
served^ a question which I do not feel myself competent to answer; but it is 
my decided belief, that under any change or modification of the present insti¬ 
tutions, there can be no efficiencyor security, unless the most vigilant European 
superintendence shall form the oasis of the superstructure. 

As I should be very unwilling to do any thing that might have the appear¬ 
ance of disrespect to the Committee, I should be still glad if you could, with¬ 
out impropriety, mention a word in explanation of my silence. The real cause 
is, that I can send no answer, under the circumstances I have related, that 
would be satisfactory, cither to the Committee or to myself. Though I have 
ventured to state to you, in a general way, my ideas, they are merely general,- 
and are not of a kind to answer specific queries. 


J. G. RAVENSHAW, ESQ. 

"’/'iswers to Questions submitted by the Judicial, Political, and Bffoenue Speciat 
Committee at the East-India House, for the Consideration and Opinion qf Mr.- 
John G. Ravenshaxo, qf the Madras Civil Service. 

AiMwftn to Court's As these questions relate entirely to the judicial system existing in the terri- 
Queries. tories dependent on the Madras Government, and as I have not at my com¬ 
mand a copy of the laws or regulations under which that system is administered, 
J. G. Ravensliai or indeed any papers whatever to refer to, I cannot answer them with satis- 
faction to myself, or I fear to the committee. My replies can only be of a 
general nature: but if there should, fortunately, be any hints in them which 
may excite the notice of the Committee, and render them desirous of more 
particular information on the subject, they may rely upon my readiness to 
give it on my arrival in London, where I propose being in the course of this 
month. 1 shall, without further comment, proceed to reply to the questions, 
as they are stated in the paper enclosed in Mr. Dalmeida’s letter of the 27th 
ultimo. 


1 $/ Question. 

What is your opinion of the htness, 
the efficiency, and the general cflfects 
of the system of judicial administra¬ 
tion in Bengal and the provinces de¬ 
pending on it ? 


Answer. 

I beg these may be considered as 
applying to Madras only. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with Bengal to 
be able to say how far they may apply 
to the system there. 


It is impossible to say too much in praise of the motives of those able and 
upright men who were instrumental in introducing the judicial system, though 
to particularize those motives would be superfluous, as they must be so strongly 
impressed on the minds of all .those whom I now address. 1 shall, therefore* 
merely observe, that to substitute regular Foujdarry courts, for the trial and 
punishment of offenders against the public peace, in place of the irregular and 
arbitrary mode of treating them which previously existed} to separate the 
judicial from the 6scal functions, particularly in cases of a revenue nature; to 
provide, as far as possible, and consistent with the habits and customs of the 
natives, for a uniformity of proceeding and decision in all courts of justice* 
-instead of leaving them, as was the case under Collectors, to the will and ca¬ 
price of individuals} to render their access to justice as easy as possible; and* 
in short, to extend and provide for the efficient protection of the natives, in 
all their rights and all their^customs essential to tne^ happiness, were measures 
so paramount and iftcumbent on their rulers, that it is only matter of surprise 
liow they could have been so long delayed. 

That the judicial system, introduced in consequence, is susceptible of im¬ 
provement, by amending some parts of it, as well as by enacting such new laws 

as 
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ss ate necessary to facilitate the full and complete operation of the whole* can- Answers to CoiMt’* 
not be denied. As it stands, however, it is capable, if it was in full effect, of Queries, 
answering, in a great measure, ail the ends proposed by it; but it is vet even 
only in its infancy, some of the most important parts of it have scarcely began ’ 

to operate. It cannot, therefore, in its present state, be considered either as 
fit or efficient, and hence the general effect is, that the natives find justice is 
merely placed within their view, not within their reach, and that a large majo¬ 
rity of them prefer a sullen submission to wrongs, to encountering the novel 
and coniplicated forms of a court of justice, the ruinous expense of fees, stamps, 

&c. which must be incurred, and the loss of , time, which must be sacrificed at 
a distance from tlieir homes, before they can obtain redress. 

In saying thus much, I beg I may not be understood as deprecating the 
astern itself, for I have no hesitation in pronouncing, that our present 
Indian constitution, in its general principles, is the proudest monument of 
wisdom ever erected in india; that the Regulations, as they stand at present, 
are capable of rendeiingthe system, in time, in a great measure fit and efficient; 
that they require only a few alterations and additions, to make it as perfectly 
so as human institution can be ; and that, when the full benefits of it arc 
generally felt, as well as seen, the natives will consider it as the greatest bless¬ 
ing ever conferred on them. 

However strenuous an advocate I am, therefore, for removing the impedi- 
ments whicli obstruct the full operation of the system, for amending some p^^is 
’ of it, and adding others, with the view of more effectually accomplishing*tii' 
great object of rendering justice as speedy and accessible .as possible to the 
great body of the peojjle, yet I should consider myself highly criminal, if my 

views extended to the abolition of the system itself. 

• 

Such amendments, I conceive, the able men with whom originated the sys¬ 
tem had as much in view as the introduction of it. They never could have 
supposed that, in the detail of such a novel and complicated structure, they 
had all at once pitched on perfection. They were satisfied, I conceive (and 
well they might have been), with the justness of the general principles by 
which they were guided, and they looked to a gradual approximation to per¬ 
fection, as experience, and the habits and customs of the natives might suggest 
improvement. Much in that way has been done, more has been suggested, 
which will in time, I have no doubt, be adopted; and, as further experience 
teaches us, much will still remain to be suggested. The best system of justice 
ever known, has gradually approached perfection in the same way. The ine¬ 
vitable fallibility of all human institutions forbids us to expect to reach it in 
any, and teaches' every reflecting mind to be satisfied with the nearest possible 
approach to it. 

There are#men, and not a few, who taking only a cursbry view of the sub¬ 
ject, hearing continual complaints from the natives of the difficulty, nay im¬ 
possibility, of obtaining redress under the existing state of things, and per¬ 
haps chagrined at the diminution of their former authority, or experiencing 
more difficulty than usual in carrying on the duties of their stations under the 
judicial system, have no hesitation in pronouncing it totally unfit for India. 

Some or other of these are, too frequently, the real grounds of the objections 
made by such people, though they are commonly marked under the more 
plausible one of the heavy expense of the institution. Such men, however able 
(and many of them are so), at any rate, I conceive, mistake the defects in the 
mtero, and the difficulties which have been experienced in carrying it into 
full effect, for great fundamental errors in the first great principles of it, to 
which I have never yet heard one solid objection. 

The imperfections in the system which require more immediate correction 
are: 

Ist. That the road to justice is obstructed 6y too many forms, and too much 
record; as well as, 

2dly. By too great an expense, and too great an occupation of the time of 
individuals. 


The 
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The perfection of laws consists less, perhaps, in declaring just principles, 
than in applying them to the existing habits and customs of the people to be 
governed by them j more particularly when those habits and customs are so 
stubbornly fixed, ^s they are in our Indian subjects. 

When w’c consider the widely distributed state of landed and all oUier pro¬ 
perty in the peninsula, the many thousands to be protected in the posselision 
of the little they have, the lamentable and inveterate system of encroachment 
on that little, which existed, and has been encouraged, even by. the many ages, 
I may say, of arbitrary rule which preceded the present constitution, as well 
as the numerous religious and other customs and privileges of the natives, which, 
equally claim protection, it may be easily conceived, that the causes of com¬ 
plaint arising out of such a state of things, must be by far more numerous than 
the zillah courts, widely scattered over the country as they are, can possibly 
attend to. And when the multiplicity of the forms and process of those courts, 
the expensive barrier of fees, stump duties, and other charges, through which 
justice is to be approached, as well as the fact that the complaints of the great 
body of the people are under ten pagodas value (many hundreds of them not 
half so much) are also considered, it is not surprising that being unable to 
spare the time and money necessary to encounter those barriers, the natives 
should complain, as they do, that they have only a mere semblance of justice. 

To render justice as speedy and easily accessible as possible to these people, 
i'. equally essential to the security and permanency of the public revenue: for 
,e^naost every individual contributes to it directly, more or less; and in pro- 
** portion as they are unprotected in their little rights and privileges, so will the 
finances of the state fall short, and the realization of even a diminished revenue 
be precarious. It should never be forgotten, likewise, that while at least fifty 
per cent, of the gross produce of land is taken as the customary tax of Go¬ 
vernment, it is the more incumbent on the state to secure the remaining fifty 
to the people; which, God knows, is little enough, if enough, even in a coun¬ 
try where wants are so few, and so cheap to provide for the common mainte¬ 
nance of a large family, which most have, and to meet the expenses of agri- 
culture. 

I have already pointed out what I conceive to be the material imperfections 
in the system, and shall now offer such suggestions as appear to me calculated 
to correct them; for I am not one of those desperate reformers, who would 
overthrow a constitution altogethei’, because it is susceptible of improvement. 

Without entering into particulars, which the want of documents prevents 
ray doing, 1 am satisfied that the forms and process of our zillah courts might 
be sufficiently curtailed and simplified, to render them alone no longer an iinp^ 
diment to an easy access to justice. 

The expense attending a suit at law might also be much dinSinished by a 
reduced scale of fees, and the abolition of the use of stamp paper, in all suits 
for an amount less than ten, or even twenty, pagodas. Both these expenses 
were, I believe, originally introduced, and have since'been greatly increased, 
with the declared view of checking litigious complaints. It would have been 
more honest to have avowed the real view of the stamp duties, which would 
seem, and I know the natives believe, to have been “ raising the revenue." The 
law, in the first instance, provided a suflScient check to litigious complaints, by 
rendering the complainants subject to a fine. If the amount of such fine was 
found insufficient, it might have been increased; but why accumulate the 
amount of it before trial, by additional fees and stamp duties, to such an extent 
as to render it beyond the means of eight in ten of the natives to meet it ? and 
why impose it on all, whether their complaints are litigious or ever so well 
grounded? Having rendered the legal process as simple and little expensive as 
j)ossible, nothing more will be necessary to place a prompt redress of grievances 
within the reach of the great body of the people, than to remove the impedi¬ 
ments I have alluded to as obstructing the full effect of the existing laws, and 
to enact such new ones as may tend to facili.tate the object in view. 

. Tlie Regulations already provide for the appointment of native referees, ar- 
bitrators, and Moonsiffs, who are all constituted commissioners for hearing and 
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deciding petty suits. The powers of some of these officers are confined to 
such cases as are referred to them by the Judges; but others can take cogni- 
zance of, and decide them in the first instance, subject to an appeal to the zillah 
. court. 

NeaHy eight out of ten, I believe,, of the grievances of the great bod}' of tlie 
natives are of such a petty nature, as to fall within the cognizance of these 
native Commissioners. This, therefore, is the branch of tlie system which 
should be perfected in every way which can be devised; for to it alone the 
great majority of the natives must look for that easy and speedy redress of 
grievances, which it is so sacredly incumbent on Government to secure to them. 
But it is, unfortunately, this branch of the system which is so deficient, uml 
whicli it has been found so difficult to carry into cflcct. Men liave not in some 
cases, perhaps could not be found of sufficient integrity, and in sufficient num¬ 
bers, to fill the situations of Commissioners; and though it has been frequently 
suggested, that the services of Collectors’ Tehsildars might be most success¬ 
fully made use of in that way, and Government has approved the suggestion, 
yet wlien I left India not one Tchsildar in Soutli Arcot had been appointed a 
Commissioner. I am inclined to believe the Judges, knowing the great want 
of integrity among the natives, and their own inability to control them, con¬ 
fined as they arc to one spot,, have been the reasons why greater progress has 
not been made in perfecting this important branch of the system. If so, it is 
evident that a more efficient check than the Judge is necessary. 

The selection and appointment of an ample number of Commissioners, of'^^l 
descriptions, with a vigilant control over them, and the adoption of anotlicr 
measure I shall immediately suggest, are all that appear to me necessary, when 
the other impediments I have alluded to are removed, to place the mass of the 
people within the reach of a speedy redress of grievances. From among the 
revenue servants and principal inhabitants, I have no doubt such selection 
might be made, and their efficiency secured by a vigilant control. Conceiv¬ 
ing, however, that the authority of the Judge will never be a sufficient check 
over such Commissioners, I would call in tlie aid of Collectors, not only for 
that but for assistant judicial purposes. With the exception of fiscal cases, in 
which they are themselves parties, they might be empowered to hear in the 
first instance, and decide finally on all suits under a limited amount, say ten 
pagodas, or even twenty; to hear and decide on all, with a similar exception, 
under fifty pagodas, subject to an appeal to the zillah Judge ; and to hear, and 
finally decide all appeals from the native Commissioners. It should, in that 
case, be made part of the Collector's »luty, not left to his discretion, to make 
stated tours of his districts, for the purpose of hearing suits himself, and con¬ 
trolling the conduct of C'ommissioners. I should expect more real good to re¬ 
sult from such powers, placed in the hat)ds of an upright and able Collector, 
than from any part of the system. It would keep the native Commissioners in 
awe, !ind oblige them to be circumspect and just in their inquiries and decisions. 
It would, more than any thing, deter the superior from oppressing the inferior 
inhabitants, not only by giving them confidence in themselves to resist oppres¬ 
sion, but by affording them frequent opportunities of obtaining redress on the 
spot, if they should at any time be unable to resist it. I conclude, by this time, 
a permanent village-settlement has been introduced in all the zillahs under the 
Madras Government, where the zemindarry system did not previously prevail. 
In that case, I can see no objection to Collectors being vested with judicial 
powers, to the extent I have stated ; for they cannot be more interested than a 
Judge (in cases in wliich they are not, as the revenue officers of Government, 
a party in a cause), and the probability is that^ from their local knowledge of 
the rights and customs of the people, they are far better qualified. The Regu¬ 
lations, indeed, admit the principle of vesting such powers in revenue officers, 
by naming Tehsildars the first among the description of persons from whom the 
native Commissioners are to be selected. I am far from meaning that indiviiiai 
will and caprice should guide Collectors ir-, such cases, but that they should 
be bound to administer justice under the Regulations, in every respect as 
Judges are. 

As a means of facilitating and accelerating decisions on appeals from the 
zillah Judges, it seems advisable that the Judges of the provincial courts should, 
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Answer* to Court’* when they go their circuits, liold a civil as well as a criminal court, and decide 
V Qume*. _ jjj forn^er aH appeals under a certain amount. Most of them have full time 
J O Rorens^ for doing so already; and as crimes diminish, as they are doing fast, all will 
' E«q. ’ have ample leisure. This measure would save the zillah Judges much time 
and trouble, as the original proceedings on each case, without a translation 
into English, would be sufficient to lay before the Judges of appeal, and it 
would be still more beneficial to the parties and witnesses. 

Adopt the measure here suggested, or any others better calculated to ensure 
the same ends, and keep the system active by a vigilant control, and I have not 
the least doubt but it will prove as fit and efficient as human institutions can, 
be, and be hailed by the natives as the greatest blessing ever conferred on 
them. 

Speedy injustice, even with the great body of the people, whose grievances 
are of the trivial nature I have described, is considered as far preferable to pro¬ 
tracted justice. There is no occasion, however, to run any unusual risk of 
being unjust. Promptness and ease of access to, are not incompatible with 
justice, in cjises like theirs. 

A wise, energetic, and unceasing control over the whole, is essentially neces¬ 
sary : without it, no system can succeed. The Judges of the Siidder Adawlut 
should not only be able, but active and experienced men ; and they should be 
relieved, as much as'possible, from all extra duties at the presidency, such as 
sitting on juries, committees, &c. so that the greatest possible portion of their 
‘Jm‘e may be devoted to their judicial functions. Much caution is also neces¬ 
sary in the selection and promotion of the district and provincial Judges. 
Merit should be the principal, if not the only guide to both; for it may be re¬ 
lied on, that whenever they are superseded by men of no superior pretensions 
but interest, it will disgust and render them indifferent, at least, as to how 
their duty is done. 

9,d Question. Answer. 

Do you conceive that any system of I am decidedly of opinion, that no 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, ancient Hindoo institution could be 
either in whole or in part, be with ad- wholly substituted, with advantage, for 
vantage substituted for the system, or the system introduced by the British 
any part of the system, introduced by Government. But that part of the 
the British Government? British system which provides for the 

ajrpointment of native referees, arbi¬ 
trators, .and Moonsifls, is of Hindoo origin ; and I have already stated my opi¬ 
nion, not only that the greatest advantages may be derived from it, but that to 
it we must look, in a great measure, for the accomplishment of the objects de¬ 
signed by the new British constitution. 

Sd Question. Answer. 

Can you state any particulars of the The British judicial system has su- 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin- perseded all ancient Hindoo judicial 
doo judicial institutions in Bengal, par- institutions, except such parts of them 
ticularly the system of village courts as are incorporated in it. Punchayet 
and decision by punchayet ? courts may, possibly, have existed" in 

] every village; but, under the English 
Government, they were generally confined to the evidence of a 'felisildar, and 
even to that oi' Iris superior, the Collector. A punchayet court iliftered little 
from what a court of arbitrators would be under the existing Regulations; 
with this particular and striking difference, that the former being guided by no 
fixed general rules, their process and decisions varied with individual opinion, 
and thence they became the source of most lamentable corruption. 

‘ili't Question. Answer. 

If the system introduced by the Bri- This has been fully answered in my 
tish Government is, in your opinion, reply to the first query, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to | 

be susceptible of any meliorations, that would accelerate the decision of cause, 
would render the access of the natives to justice more easy, would simplify 

in 
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Iheproceedings and abridge the expense of suitors; and, in general, what, Answerg to Court's 
in your opinion, are the best means of remedying any existing defects in the Queries- 
system? ’ '' ' -' 

,1. (i. Ravensliaw, 

5lk Question. Answer. 

Whut do you take to be the chief The advantages expected, and which 
advantages and disadvantages of the will be derived. from ll\e Britisli sys- 
British judicial system? tem when it is cflicicnily introduced, 

, I have stated in my first reply, as well 
as the disadvantages under which that system at present labours, and its de¬ 
fects. I have also suggested such remedies as appear to me calculat<-d to cor¬ 
rect them. More, I conclude, is not retinired ; unless it is a comparison be¬ 
tween the advantages of the pmeni and*t(ie British system which preceded it, 
which are so prominent and glaring in favour of the former, as must be evident 
to the enlightened minds of the Committee, that I will not prolong these re¬ 
marks by enumerating them. 

Qth Question. Answer. 

If ^ou are of opinion that this sys- So far from thinking the expense of 
teiti should be continued in w hole or the present system could with propriety 
in its chief parts, could the expense of be diminished, cither by reducing the 
it be diminished, either by reducing number of courts or the scale of esta- 
the number of courts or the scale of blishment of native servants, I am d&-- 
establishment (particularly in native cidedly of opinion that, if the expense 
servants and their allowances,) for could be borne, great advantage would 
those courts ? be derived from increasing the number 

of courts, and that the allowances of 
native servants attached to those courts have already been reduced so lovj, 
that scarce any security for an upright discharge of their duty remains. The 
more European control, the more efficient the system must be; provided the 
European officers are able and zealous, and it rests with the Government to 
see that they are so. It was t>/ith this view I suggested the j)ropriety of vesting 
assistant judicial powers in Collectors. The allowances of native servants in 
the revenue line are, and must continue, so much higher than those now re¬ 
ceive who are attached to the zillah Courts, that men of sufficient ability and 
integrity cannot be found to fill the law appointments; ‘^nd it will be almost 
miraculous if very general corruption does not ere long prevail in that depart¬ 
ment, however long it may be before it is brought to light. 

"Jlh Question. Answer. 

Considering the system prospectively, I have already given my opinion, 
what do you conceive its progressive that as soon as measures shall have 
operation likely to be upon the state been taken to give full cftect to- the 
and opinion of the people ? system, and it thence becomes so 

thoroughly efficient that the natives 
cannot only see, but feel, the benefit of it, they will hail it as the greatest bless¬ 
ing ever conferred on India. Security of person and property are f.he first and 
dearest rights of man; without them every thing is anarchyrand confusion. 

Fraud, deception, and violence, are so contmpn, they become habitual. Indi¬ 
vidual will and caprice, naturally followed by every species of rapacity and 
atrocity, lord it over a country in such a state, with unrestrained^ and increasing 
violence. Such, and worse if possible, was the state of India until it came* 
under British rule. Our constitution, before the introduction of the judicial 
system, certainly corrected those evils in Some measure, and individual zeal 
and ability, in a great measure in particular provinces; but for want of defined 
and general rules of conduct, they too commonly prevailed. The judicial sys¬ 
tem provides the general rules so much required. Individual property will be 
secured and accumulate under them.' Civiliz^ion will advance, and a state 
of general happiness and prosperity will follow, equally advantageous to Go¬ 
vernment and its subjects. 


6ih Question, 
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8th Question, 

Would the natives, in your opinion, 
confide more in the uprightness of' 
European Judges, than in Judges- ap¬ 
pointed from their own people ? 


Answer. 

I cannot contemplate the time 
when the natives will confide in the 
uprightness of Judges appointed from 
their own people, unless they are sub¬ 
ject to the controul and chwk of Eu¬ 
ropeans. - 


9th Question. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives 
may, in jespect to integrity and dili¬ 
gence, be entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and how far; or,' 
more particularly, can any branch of 
the administration of justice be. trusted 
exclusively to the natives, or will it be 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial 
system allotted to their execution, they 
should be superintended by Euro¬ 
peans? 


Answer. 

The answer I have given to the fore¬ 
going question is a sufficient' reply to 
this. 1 have seen and known in pun- 
chayet courts in Canara, as able and. 
diligent native Judges as exist, 1 be¬ 
lieve, in any part of India. As far as 
ability goes, they are equal to any task 
in that way; and in discriminating the 
motives of action, and the degree of 
credit to be given to the evidence of 
their countrymen, they surpass most, 
if not all Europeans. But their 


grity was always very questionable: so much so, that I seldom referred any 
but cases of complicated mercantile accounts to them ; and, as a check, they 
stlways held their courts in my own or the nearest Tehsildar’s cutchery, witb 
directions, in all possible cases, to come to a decision without separating. 


10/A Question, Answer. 

Are you acquainted with the general My recollection does not enable me 
average scale of population within the to give a sufficiently correct answer 
sphere of one zillah or judicial court ? to this question; but a reference to 

the statistical accounts, sent in annu¬ 
ally by Collectors, which must be on record at the East India House, will fur¬ 
nish the information required. 


ll/A Question. 

What is your opinion concerning 
the system of police Established by the 
British Government ? can it be ren¬ 
dered more perfect and efficient, or do 
you think it would be practicable and 
expedient to resort to any of the modes 
practised by the native Governments 
for maintaining the peace and order 
of the country ? 

given into Government. We have 


Answer. 

No general police system has been 
established under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. A local police Rcgulalion'for 
zillah Chingleput was passed in 1803, 
I tliink, and some Regulations on par¬ 
tial police matters have been enacted 
since ; but a general police system is 
yet, and much wanted. The subject 
has been repeatedly discussed, and 
^ many able reports on it have been 
in the village Taliars and other village 
officers, aided by the revenue Tehsildars and other district officers, and in 
many of the modes practised by the native Governments, as good a founda¬ 
tion for a system of police as can be wished; but the natives in this,* as well as 
in judicial cases, require to be placed under strict European control. At pre¬ 
sent, they perform their accustomed police duties under the orders of the zillah 
Judge, who is also magistrate; but the revenue servants in all cases, and the 
Taliars in many, are also subject to the Collectors’ orders, in matters not strictly 
of a police nature. This is all wrong, inasmuch as no man can well serve two 
masters, and as great confusion and inconvenience arise from a divided, irre¬ 
gular, and undefined authority. ’ 


However proper it was to separate the fiscal from the judicial functions, 
especially in cases of a revenue nature, I confess 1 never could see any good 
reason for so separating the magisterial duties, except that of affording Col¬ 
lectors more time to attend to their important revenue duties. But it might 
have been urged, with equal or greater reason, that continuing those powers in 
(yOllectors would have given the Judges (what is far more wanting) greater 
leisure to attend to their judicial functions. 1 remember this sutnect was agi¬ 
tated during Lord William Bcntinck’s administration ; and he was so satisfied 

of 
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Queries. 


G. Ravenshaw, 

Esq. 


lci^ 

of the importance of the measure, that he proposed to the Bengal Govern- Answers to Court’s 
ment to restore the magisterial powers to Collectors. A very able reply, cer¬ 
tainly, disapproving of the proposal, was returned ; but, I recollect, it by no 
means ^atisfied me of the impropriety or impolicy of it. 

When the permanent village-settlement is introduced. Collectors will have 
ample leisure to act as Magistrates as well as assistant Judges; and there are 
many reasons why they should be more efficient Magistrates than zillah Judges. 

The principal reasons are, ihat they are frequently moving about their zillahs, 
whereas Judges are always stationary; and that the village and district officers, 
who must, 1 imagine, form the foundation of any system of police, will be un¬ 
der one, instead of a divided authority. At any rate, the services of Col¬ 
lectors, in aid of the police system, might be most advantageously resorted to; 
not as was done by a late Regulation, by directing them to furnish supplies to 
troops marching through their districts, without giving them power to enforce 
their orders for providing such supplies (which was as singular an instance of 
legislation as it was nugatory, not to say worse of it) but by assigning to them 
the whole or any portion of the police duties, and vesting in them as full and 
ample powers to perform it as zillah Magistrates themselves have. 


IQih Qtieslion. 

Can you state what the limits and su¬ 
perficial contents were of the districts 
in which you acted ? ' 

13th Question. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit, and sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of the punchayct; 
or has the punchayet, on any occa¬ 
sion, been recognized by the courts of 
Adawlut or the English Government ? 

adawlut courts may strictly be said 


Answer. 

About eighty miles long by as many 
broad, or 6,400 square miles, i. e. 
South Arcot. Canara zillah is full 
twice as long and about half as broad. 

Answer. ^ * 

I am not certain, but 1 have little 
doubt, that some of the courts have 
recommended parties in a cause to 
withdraw their suits, and submit them 
to arbitrators, under the existing re¬ 
gulations ; and as these arbitrators are 
the same description of men as com¬ 
posed punchayet courts formerly, the 
to have recognized punchayet courts. 
Some adawlut courts (Verdachcllum, for instance) are so situated, that they 
have not a command of men at hand of sufficient ability to act as arbitrators, 
and few, I imagine, have trusted such people to hold a court at a*distancc 
from their own. 

(Signed) JOHN G. RAVENSHAW. 

Bath, 15th January, 1S14.- 


A. FALCONAR, Esq. 

Query ] st. Reply, 

What is your opinion of the fitness. The system of jurisprudence esta- An«cr» to Court § 
the efficiency, and the general effects Wished, with the approbation of the Queriei. 
of the system ofjudicial administration authorities in England, for the admiuis- 
established at Madras and the provinces tration of justice in the territories sub- 
depending on it ? ject to the presidency of Madras,’ jeing Fitnta. 

founded on the judicial institutes and 
local constitutions of the Indian people, Hindoo and Mahomedan, attempered, 
and doubtless in several instances ameliorated, by the mild spirit of the British 
law ; being incorporated into a code of Regulations prepared under the advan¬ 
tages of great erudition, experience, and local knowledge, and studiously 
adapted to the peculiar sentiments and customs of the people; being printed 
and published, with translations, in the several dialects of the country, for the 
general information of its inhabitants; being^, moreover, expounded and dis¬ 
persed by the native professors or doctors of tl^eir laws, under the superihten- 
dance of British Judges; and each and all of the judicial functionaries being as 
far removed from motives to corruption, as the enjoyment of liberal salaries, 
and every incentive to zealous, faithful, and honourable conduct, can be sup* 

[« N j, posed 
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Aniwen to Court’t posed to place them; such a system should, on general principles, seem to be 
Queries. entirely congenial with the object of its institution, and actually is, so far as 
my experience has enabled me to judge, well adapted to the people among 
A. Falconar, Esq. administered. 

It is true that various plausible objections have been urged againsttlie sys« 
tern of judicature as it now exists; some of them by able and respectable 
writers, and many of them advanced with such a semblance of reasdn and in¬ 
telligence, that to those conversant with the subject, no small degree of prac¬ 
tical knowledge and experience is requisite, to combat and oppose the spe¬ 
cious force of their impression. 

In the incipient state of so important, extensive, and complicated a system, 
of which the grand outlines only could at first be traced (but traced by most 
skilful hands); where, superadded to the intrinsic difficulty of an abstruse 
science, the legislators, the judges, and the people, had also to encounter the 
formidable obstacles of new laws, languages, manners, opinions, and preju¬ 
dices ; where the previous state of the society exhibited a heterogeneous mix¬ 
ture of law, caprice, and tyranny, as regarded the native population, and an 
almost unrestrained latitude of action, as regarded the military and mercantile 
classes of the European community; under such circumstances, the progress 
to perfection of. a new system must necessarily be slow and gradual, and the 
restraint of their early operation be galling and ungrateful. Experience will 
develop defects, practice will suggest improvements, new cases will generate 
new provisions, and the system must gradmUy grow to maturity. But where 
t))e policy of a humane and liberal Government is evidently to rule their sub¬ 
jects i%the spirit of their own institutions; where some of the most eminent 
statesmen and legislators of our nation have concurred in the practical wisdom 
and expediency of the general plan; where the collective talents and energies 
of an enlightened body of upright functionaries have been, sedulously and 
successfully, devoted to the satisfactory execution of that object; I should 
strongly suspect the motives, opinions, or information of those, who would 
treat the subject with a sort of respectful sarcasm, pronouncing the whole 
apparatus to be nugatory and the system to be radically wrong. 

It has been objected, that the selection of the criminal code of the Koran 
(the most defective and inapplicable of all others), and the adoption of it for 
the Hindoo portion of our oriental subjects, in preference to the law of Eng¬ 
land, if^any other law was to be substituted for the penal institutes of the 
people themselves, as contained in their own shasters, was a most grievous 
innovation ; a proceeding equally hostile to sound policy and to genuine huma¬ 
nity. It is contended, that the English law was not only intrinsically prefer¬ 
able, but prescriptively older than the Mahomedan, but that the still more 
ancient and indigenous Hindoo law should have been preferred to both the 
others; and the immediate adoption of it appears to be recommended, boU) in 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction, as being more efficient and congenial than 
the juridical system instituted by the British Government. This system is 
denounced as being fundamentally erroneous, its regulations terrific and odious, 
its operation complex, laborious, expensive, and nugatory. It is blamed, as 
sanctioning imprisonment for debt, contrary to the codes and customs of the 
people of India, and as treating with inattention or contempt the distinctions 
of caste. The rules of the Hindoo code and common law of India, administered 
by the punchayet or Indian jury, as it is denominated, is considered to be better 
a^pted to the condition of the Hindoo population; and the merit is assumed 
of introducing, for tlie first time, to the British public, the notice of this mode 
of adjudication.* 

I beg permission to request the attention of the Honourable Committee to a 
few observations on some of the stated objections. 

Previously to the establishment of provincial tribunals of justice by the Bri¬ 
tish Government in India, the native inhabitants, besides labouring under 
many other misfortunes, may be said to have been, without any fixed law or 
definite rule of deciding right and wrong. It is true that, at the respective 
presidencies, British courts had been erected, under the authority of his Ma- 

jesty 


* Wilki'i Hiaturietl SketeliiH of the South of India, Appendix, No. S. 
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^jesty GeorM the Second,* under the designations of the “ Mayor's Court” 
and we “ Court of Requests,” for the benefit of his Majesty’s subjects; in 
which It was directed, that natives of India, also, living within the jurisdic¬ 
tion, should, in matters of caste, inheritance, &c., be judged according to their 
own laws. But the influence and operation of these courts were very limited, 
and beyond the precincts of their jurisdiction at the respective presidencies, 
all was misrule and arbitrary sway; the Hindoo, the Mussulman, or the Ene- 
lish law, was adbpted or rejected at the will of tlie ruler, or of the more power¬ 
ful or more opulent party, and all, or either, were made subservient to his 
purpose. 


Answcn to Court'i 
Querien. 

A. Falconar, Eiq. 


The paternal solicitude of the British Government saw the necessity of 
better order of things. Their benevolent policy having induced them to bestow 
on their native subjects a proprietary right in the soil, to render the boon reallv 
valuable they deemed it necessary to secure to them that property, and the 
unmolested enjoyment of their civil and religious rites, by the establishment of 
fixed, equitable, and acknowledged laws. 

The existing laws of the people obviously appeared the most eligible, in so 
far as they were not manifestly unreasonable and repugnant to the principles 
of natural equity. The civil law of each sect was accordingly recognized and 
adopted, Hindoo and Mahommedan ; but a dilemma occurred with respect to 
the criminal code. 


I am here led naturally to advert to the imputed innovation and inexpediency of 
•establishing generally the Mahomedan criminal code, and to the alleged ai^e- 
rior prescription in the south of India of the English law. 

It will be known to the Honourable Committee, from the testimony of the 
Mahommedan annalists, that the Hindoo principalities, situated between the 
Jndm and thte Ganges, were overwhelmed by the flood of Mahommedan con¬ 
quest in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of our era. The princes of the 
Hindoo dynasties in the Deccan, and some of the more southerly provinces, 
were not rendered permanently subservient to the Mussulman yoke before the' 
year 1326. Anterior to this period even, by means of an intercourse between 
the coasts of Malabar and Arabia, the religion and law of Islam were introduced 
on the south-western shores of the peninsula, and almost all the remaining 
thrones and altars of that region were, by a consecutive series of irruptions, 
subjugated to the Mahomedan dominion, by the end of the sixteenth or 
early in the seventeenth century. 

The political economy and general maxims of government of the victors, 
were uniformly substituted for that of the vanquished; and several centuries 
have elapsed, since the statistics and politics of the Hindoos, judicial, military, 
and financial, have fallen into desuetude.. 


With regard to the prescription of the law of England, its operation was 
confined among the original English settlers on the shores of Coromandel. It 
was extended to the native inhabitants of the environs of the presidency by 
charter, in the twenty-sixth year of his Majesty George the Second; but the 
dispensation of it among the natives, generally, of the provinces subject to Madras, 
was not sanctioned by the legislature until the thirty-ninth and fortieth years 
of the reign of his Majesty George the Third, nor actually so administered 
till the year 1801. If these premises be correct, the inference is evident, that 
the adoption of the criminal code of the Koran, as regards the Hindoo people, 
was no innovation of the British Government; and that the English law is not, 
in the south of India, with reference to the native population, by any means 
80 old as the sherra, or Mahomedan law. 

ARer the most deliberate discussion of this highly interesting question, with 
a conscientious impression of the deep interests it embraced, it was determined 
by the ruling authorities, that in the criminal jurisdiction, as the ordinances of 
Mahomed had for ages been the general standard of decision for Hindoos as 
well as Mahomedans, it was the wiser and safer policy to continue and im^prove 
that law, still existing, and sanctioned by immemorial prescription, than to 
revive the obsolete code of Hindoo criminal law, ill-adapted, indeed, to the 
actual state of society, and which had been for centuries exploded. It was aa- 


* AnM R«|Ai 86. 
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iimrert to Court*! mitted, that the Mussulman code was, in many instances, defective and irra- 
Querieo. tional; but in all such cases it was the prudent determination, and it has 

' ■V'"" accordingly been the diligent care of the British local Governments, to amend 

A. Falconar, Eiq. provide by such expedients as supplied a remedy, without encroaching 
on the reverence, or alarming the predilection of the people for their own law.* 

To have pursued any other course might, perhaps, have justly subjected the 
Government to the charge of infringing the institutes and-usag^s of the natives. 
Had the criminal law of England, for instance, been substituted for that of 
Arabia, as recommended by one of the writers to whom I allude,* on the 
untenable ground of its being intrinsically preferable and prescriptively older 
than the latter; that would have really been an innofoation on the laws and 
usages of both Hindoos and Mahomedans, subjecting a boily of forty or fifty 
millions of men to a new criminal code, and which, in some instances (the 
penal inflictions for larceny, for example), has been considered more inexorable 
than even the ordinances of the Koran and the Sunna.t If the dormant code 
of “ menu,” or the institutes of Hindoo Law (I mean in its penal branch, for 
we retain the rest) had been revived and brought into actual operation, can 
any person, perfectly acquainted with that singular system of superstition, be 
persuaded of its eligibility, or reconciled to its sanguinary fiats? 1 enumerate 
hereundert a few of its dreadful punishments; and I sum up its character in 
the words of that amiable and eminent jurist, the late Sir William Jones, than 
whom none was better qualified to appreciate its merits. ” This code,” ob¬ 
serves he, has many beauties, which need not be pointed out, with many 
“Flemishes, which cannot be justified or palliated. It is a system of despo-** 
*' tism and priestcraft; both, indeed, limited by law, but artfully conspiring 
” to give mutual support though with mutual checks. It is filled with strange 
” conceits in metaphysicks and natural philosophy, with idle superstition, and 
*' with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and consequently liable 
** to dangerous misconception. It abounds with minute and childish formali- 
”■ ties, with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridiculous. The punish- 
” ments are partial and fanciful, for some crimes dreadfully cruel, for others 
«« reprehensibly slight; and the very morals, though rigid enough on the 
“ whole, are in one or two instances (as in the use of light oaths and pious 
« perjury) unaccountably relaxed.”—Preface to Translate of the ManAv4 
Dherma Shastra. 


On a full consideration, however, of the translations which had been made, 
and of the digests compiled by gentlemen of extensive erudition and experience, 
the British Government, seeing the many defects, blemishes, and absolute 
impracticability, as a systematic whole, of the several tfodes of ancient native 
jurisprudence, wisely determined on the best practicable expedient for reme¬ 
dying the evil, by preparing a code of legislative ordinances which should form 
a practicable digest and index of tlie whole, and without deviating unneces¬ 
sarily from the ancient laws of the country, should yet be better adapted to 
th6 alterations, improvements, and existing circumstances of modem times. 


Let a capable and unbiassed judge survey the system and the code which 
were accordingly instituted : let him observe and compare the close adherence 
of the latter, in all cases, to the original institutes ; the characteristic maxima 
and peculiar usages of the Indian people ; its marked and benign attention to 
the distinctions of cast, so far a*s is compatible with the forms of judicial pro¬ 
ceeding ; its humane, considerate, and wise provisions for the attainment of 
substantial justice from a mere theoretical survey : let him approach to a closer 
inspection of its actual operation and practical results; and, on this review, 
let him conscientiously declare whether he deem the system to be radically 

wronfic* 

* Wilki's Hiitoricil Sketches of the Sooth of India. 


f See Hamilton's preliminary discourses to the Uidaya. 

t Punishable parts.—The belly, tongue, two hands, two feet, two eyes, organs of generation, 
BOM, ears, property, and life. 

Punishable modes, or rather modes of punishment.—Cutting the body to shreds with raxors. 
Ampotatim of limbs, hands,^ feet, fingers, toes, tongue, nose, ears, genital parts; slitting and 
gmmgtne tongue, lips, penh, anus, Ac. Impaling; drowning: running red-hot iron, boiling 
oil, lead^ tK. mto the mouth, cars, Ac. Torture to death on a bed of iron; burning to death in 
smous modes; being devoured to death by wild beasts, dogs, Ac. Trampled to death or tossed 
ny elepnants. Imominious torture with urine of an ass; ignominious and indelible branding, as 
j P** * headless corpse, or the female pudenda, Ac, on the forehead, Ac. Ac. 

The detad is toohorridand disgusting. 
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wron^;. To practical judges, the assertion would, I think, appear unreasona- Answers to Court's 
ble ; and even as a case in theory, I should not expect an unfavorable award. Queries. 

Most of the censures which have been cited, I know to Iiave proceeded from '- 

the pen of a person practically unacquainted with tiie subject; from a gentleman *''‘“1- 

who, though possessing a discerning and liberal mind, and professing a solemn 
sense of the moral obligations attaching to him for liis opinions, appears to me 
to be manifestly biassed by some unaccountable prejudice against a wise and 
beneficial system. 

I now proceed to advert to the other objections which have been stated. 

And, first, I shall admit that the new code of laws is complex and voluminous. 

This is an inevitable consequence of an institution so comprehensive. Arc not 
all systems of laws so? They multiply much faster in the commencement than 
they will do in the sequel. It may also be admitted, that they are'operate, 
formal, and expensive. The functions of the Judges and of the ministerial 
officers of the courts are doubtless laborious, and the formularies of proceeding 
are minute and multifarious; but the officers, respectively, receive liberal 
salaries, as well to stimulate their industry as to discourage corruption. As 
decisions an<l precedents multiply, practical difficulties will diminish : the modes 
and forms of pi oceeding will also be simplified and facilitated as the system 
matures. The learned jurists who propounded those forms, perhaps, in pre¬ 
scribing them foresaw and dreaded the danger of summary law. The c.\pcnse of 
the courts is certainly immense. At Madras alone, 1 believe, it amounts to 
8,38,079* pagodas, or ,^.335,230 per annum, exclusive of the King’s court :t 
and it is a noble proof of the zeal and interest exerted for the peifection of the 
system and the benefit of the people. It is much questioned, whether the 
mode which has been suggestedj for diminishing the expense, would not prove 
equally illusory as the plan proposed for ameliorating the law and the tribunals. 

Of this plan notice shall be taken hereafter. 

The assertion, that our Regulations are viewed with terror by the natives of 
India, is certainly contradicted, by my limited experience of their influence 
and effects; and, as I humbly conceive, by the intrinsic and extrinsic evidence 
of their benign spirit and operation, the aggregate quantum of business report¬ 
ed from each court .may be some demonstration of the ready resort to its deci¬ 
sions. The bars, even of the King’s courts, on whose adjudications there is a 
less regard to the codes and customs of the people and a greater admixture of 
English form and law, are yet crouded with native suitors, and regarded witli 
awe and respect. The necessity of resorting to our, or to any courts of justice, 
is doubtless an alternative that will always be deprecated, being attended with 
trouble, expense, anxiety, delay, and loss. These are evils inseparable from 
all litigation. But when such necessity <loes occur, I know that the people 
of India look to the stern integrity of our Judges, the rigid impartiality of their 
decisions, and to the inflexible equity of our laws, with surprise, respect, and 
gratitude. 

It is alleged, that imprisonment for debt is a grievance, and is contrary to the 
codes and customs of India. It is a provision, both as regards our tribunals 
in Britain, and those of the east, that has become obnoxious to legislative re¬ 
probation ; but that it is without its sanction in the codes and customs of the 
east cannot, 1 apprehend, be correctly affirmed. I cite below the text of some 

O] of 

* Ttiis it inclttsive of judicial and police cstablithmcnti, viz. 

Sudder Adawlut . 66,764 

Circuit Courts. 1,78,063 

Zillah ditto.•. 3,91,244 

Police. 2,02,008 

Star pagodas 8,38,079 
f Sup. King’s court.liV. 93,934 

^ Pagodas 9,34,013 or £373,003 

j: Historical Sketches of the South of India, Appendix. 
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Ajisttcrf to Court's of their legislators on the subject.* These texts of their codes, with many 
^ ^ others that might be cited, and the frequent recurrence of the natives to dis- 
K 1’ ilcorar F ' pei'son ami property, duress, dherna, and even to^ the keeping the 

.debtor to personal labour for the recovery of debt, are sufficient evidence, I 

presume, that this objection is invalid. 

Exception has likewise been taken t against the indifference, if not'the con¬ 
tempt, with which the distinctions of caste are regarded by our judiq^l code. 
Neither licre, nor in several of the other cases, in which this code is inculpated 
by the writer in question, are any specific instances stated ; so that it is not 
easy to come at the imputation in any tangible shape. Rut it will suffice to 
refer to sections 12 and 13 of the 37th of his Majesty George the Third for the 
conduct of the king’s courts in this respect, recognized as that is, and fortified 
by other provisions in the Regulations for the provincial Adawluts (such as 
the mqde of administering oaths, examining witnesses of rank and of sex, and 
to various parts of the now code), as a general answer to this allegation, t 

It is, moreover, objected, tliat we have not adopted the mode of deciding 
causes by punchayct; and this mode is recommended as an admirable engine 
of practical decision, not only not recognized by our code, but even never 
before pointed out to public notice. In a subsequent part of thc.se observa¬ 
tions, in reply to the queries respecting the decision by punchayct, I shall en¬ 
ter more particularly into tlic notice of this subject. I deem it sufficient here 
to remark, that in the short code of regulations for the Madras Presidency, tran¬ 
slated by me into the Persian and Tclinga or Genloo dialects, in the year 
J793, that is twenty years ago (copies of which translations arc lodged in the 
India-House), the mode of decision by punchayct was expressly prescribed, in 
certain minor cases, as a rule of proceeding in all the civil courts. It had, 

• long previously, been the practice of the liengal courts ; and it 1^ at this time, 

under the authority of tlic existing code, and in cases where the cause of action 
is of small amount, frequently resorted to as a rule of decision in all the civil 
courts. 

I might dilate," at greater length,' on what appears to me to be other unrea¬ 
sonable objections to the admirable system of judicature now in operation in 
the Indian provinces; but as it would be deemed tedious; I proceed to the 
next head, tlic efficiency of die courts. 

ry;nnir^. On this important point of inquiry it may not, perhaps, be enough to aver, 

that if the constitution of the system be good, it will also be efficient. The 
incentives to zealous and honourable action resulting from the desire of distinc¬ 
tion, the hope of promotion, the engagement of liberal salaries, the quarterly 
visitation of the circuit to each of the zillah courts, the periodical reports of 
the two latter classes of tribunals to the Sudder Adawlut or supreme tribunal 
at the presidency, and of the latter to the local Government and the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors, the qualified latitude given to every Judge, to suggest 
alterations, amendments, or additions to the laws; these diilerent gradations 
of inspection and control, together with the animating patronage of a liberal 
Government, appear hajipily calculated to excite to the utmost the zealous, 
efficient, and conscientious discharge of delegated trust and duty. I should 
also think, (hat the solicitude of the Honourable Committee on this interesting 
topic would be, in a great measure, relieved by a review of the annual abstract 
returns made to them by the court of Sudder Adawlut at the respective presi¬ 
dencies, recapitulating the amount of property and number of causes preferred 
for litigation in each of the subordinate courts, the amount of the property and 
number of causes in each decided or appealed, and the number of causes and 
amount of property in each remaining for%djudication. From these ab¬ 
stracts in the civil, and from similar abstracts in the criminal branch of judica¬ 
ture, supported by the judicial reports of the supreme or Sudder tribunals, and 

of 

• " When a claimant establishes his right before the kazi, and demands of him the imprison- 
“ inent of the debtor, the kazi must not precipitately comply, but must first order the debtor 
"-to remkr the right; after which, if he%houIa attempt to delay, the kazi may imprison him.” 
Jled.'iyia, hi), xx, cap. 1; alto lib. xxxv, cap. S—See also the Mftnfiva Dfacrmia Sastra, 
tap. vlli, s 0.47 and 4-8. 

f. Historical Sketches of the South of India. 

.f I cannot refer to particular Hcgulations, not having a copy of the code. 
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Governments, a fair approximation might be made to a correct opinion Answcr»toCourt’s 
of the. efficiency of the courts. But even from these well-founded grounds, it ^ Q» eri>-g. 
might, perhaps, be too severe to form at once a rigid judgment.. The whole 
sjstem IS yet, m a manner, in its infancy, but it is in a progressive state of 
advancement and amelioration. Another striking feature of the efficiency of 
the courte, as it must appear to the native inhabitants, is the several instances 
which have occurred of decisions obtained in the courts against the Govern¬ 
ment itsWf and its officers, in favour sometimes of the humblest Ryot or ren¬ 
ter, when they have had the resolution, as is now frequently the case, to prefer 
a just complaint. Further, it maybe no inconsiderable test of its efficiency, 
utility, aiul*excellence, that during the thirieen years which have now elapsed 
since its institution, no accusation", that I have heard, of a dereliction of duty 
on the part of any of its European functionaries has been preferred, no fla¬ 
grant breaches of duty on the part of any of the native officers have occurred; 
whilst, on the contrary, many of your servants have been distinguished by tho 
applause of Government for an upright and honourable discharge of public 
duty, and for the light they have reflected, by their industry and talents, on 
the science of eastern legislation. 

Some writers, with pretensions to great political sagacity, have indulged their General efreh. 
excursive fancies in a penetrating survey of the latent evils likely to ensue 
from the degree of liberty bestowed upon the people of India by the free spirit 
of our laws, and they liave attempted to alarm the public by the apprehended 
danger of the reaction of that spirit on the controlling Government. It 
therefore, we may infer, that the adoption is urged of the antiqluited and inap¬ 
plicable penal ordinances of the Mandva Sastra, framed in ages comjiaratively 
of primeval barbarism, and calculated to continue the people in the trammels 
of supcrslition.and error. With a singular inconsistency of reasoning, however, 
at the same time that the effects are deprecated of that portion of liberty and 
freedom which has been already suffered to imbue the new Indian code, the 
adoption of the entire criminal code of England is recommended in preference 
to the arbitrary law of Arabia now in use. I cannot but consider all these 
speculations as chimerical. 

If imparting to the people of India a substantial property in the roil, of which 
liefore they scarcely possessed a shadow; if emancipating them from the thral¬ 
dom of tyranny, and bestowing on them the benefit of a fixed standard of be¬ 
nignant and equitable laws, with the blessings of security of jierson, of property, 
of civil and religious liberty; if the extension of useful knowledge, the impfovi-- 
ment of moral principles, and the amelioration of their condition, be likely to 
generate revolt, resi.stance, and ingratitude, then, indeed, there may be some 
cause for alarm. With far greater appearance of reasonjnight the legislature of 
England apprehend danger from the liberty of the press," from the independence 
of the British Judges, from the free toleration of religion, &c. We all know, 
from experience, how little of danger is to be apprehended from the fruitful 
source of these blessings; and I am convinced that the more of liberty, of 
knowledge, and of moral and intellectual improvement we gradually and pru¬ 
dently communicate to the people of Asia, the sooner we shall ameliorate their 
lot, increase their gratitude, and consummate their destiny ; a destiny which, 
on the authority of the unerring oracles of inspiration, is pronounced to be 
happy. 

Query 2. Reply. 

Do you conceive that any system of Perhaps I do not comprehend this 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, question exactly in the manner it may 
in whole or in part, be with advantage have been intended by the Honourable 
substituted for the system, or any part Committee, but I shall reply to it ac- 
of tlie system, introduced by the British cording to its ostensible import. 

Government? , .... 

I The ^steni of jurisprudence intro¬ 
duced into India by the British Government having reference to the two grand 
classes of the people of the east, viz. Hindoos and Moslems, does, with a wise 
impartiality, profess to adopt, and does practically administer to each class of 
the people, its own eniire code of law, in so far as we found the same in use 
among the people themselves ; I oqean with the exception of the Hindoo crimN 
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Answpris to Court’s nal Code 89 regards the Hindoos ; and in respect of Europeans, with some mo» 
^ ^ difications of English institution. I am not, indeed, aware tliat there is any 
^ Other general system of ancient Hindoo institution than that now recognizfd 
A. l atconar. bsq. therefore, could be substituted : and, inasmuch as a, 

part is not equal to a whole, any part or further abridgement of their system 
would be felt as a grievance by the Hindoos, as cancelling the rest of thtfir code; 
and as rdates to the Moslems and Christians, would be still less cong^ial with 
their opposite creeds. No such system, therefore, could be advanifgeously 
substituted for the system introduced by the British Government, which is a 
composite system, admirably providing for the various institutes of the diver¬ 
sified classes of people among whom it is dispensed. • 

I am not aware that it is possible to devise any essential change that could be 
advantageous!V adojited ;* it is fortunate, therefore, that the established con¬ 
stitution is founded on so judicious and solid a basis. But even if some general 
change could be thought of, that should be supposed to embrace an ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of all parties, I would beg most strenuously to dissuade 
the practical experiment of such an attempt. Perfection in the science of le¬ 
gislation is equally unattainable as it is in all other branches of human know¬ 
ledge. Sufficient lias been done, as the matter now rests, to render ail classes 
of the people as nearly satisfied and happy as they probably ever can be, with 
reference to the dispensation of justice. Any essential change or fluctuation 
in the existing judicial constitution, after all the labour, vigilance, and care 
w^h which it has been nurtured, would occasion such a paralysis in the public 
opinion and confidence, as no subsequent measures could ever remedy. Fluc¬ 
tuation has been the character and the bane of most of our institutions hitherto. 
A change in our system of law would lead to the apprehension of a change in 
our system of recenue, after it has been pronounced to be permanent: this 
might induce a suspicion of our consistency, and perhaps shake the basis 
of our general policy. A system like this requires almost a cycle to mature: 
it has hitherto prospered and will assuredly withstand the canker of calumny. 
Let this, at least, be lasting 1 


Queries ^ and\yi. 

Can you state any particulars of the 
remain^ yet subsisting of ancient Hin¬ 
doo judicial institutions at Madras, 
particularly the system of village courts • 
and decisions by punchaycts ? 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended to parties in a 
cause to withdraw the siiit, and to sub¬ 
mit it to the decision of the punchayet ? 
or has the punchayet, at any time or 
on any occasion, been recognized by 
the courts of Adawlut or the English 
government ? 


Reply. 

In the provinces subordinate to the 
British Government under the Madras 
Presidency, the judicial rules of an¬ 
cient Hindoo institution, from causes 
stated above, have fallen much into 
desuetude. Under the English rule 
disputes were formerly 
Chiefs and Councils, or 
rity delegated by them 
riod of their abolition 
quently by the 
and commercial 


tried by the 
under autho- 
until the pe- 
; -and subse* 
Collectors, political 
Residents, and their 


assistants, until the institution of the 
existing plan of jurisprudence. It 
. were difficult to pronounce whether 
the condition of the people was most to be commiserated under the arbitrary 
and venal sway of the existing authority, whencesoever derived, in the periods 
of anarchy anteiior to the establishment of the English Government, or subse¬ 
quently to the latter era, under the miserable shadow of summary, capricious, 
and uncertain justice, as formerly administered by the Provincial Councils and 
by the Collectors. I shall recite, generally, the forms of proceeding prescribed 
for the judicial conduct of the latter, byway of contrasting them with the 
system now in force, and thence inferring how highly the native people must 
appreciate the blessings now bestow’ed on them. 


‘‘ + Petitions being regularly signed and dated, shall be first presented to the 
“ Collector in whose district tjie subject of complaint may occur, who shall 

“ either 

* Spe, on this point, an opinion in the Preliminary Dissertation in the Translate of the Hed^ya, 
page a6. ' . 

-j- Extract from the Regulations fo: Jhe guidance of Collectors. 
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« either afford redress to the parties aggrieved, or if tlie claim or fact be 
“ deemed inadmissible, shall subscribe on the petition the causes of dismission 
“ and return it to the petitioner, retaining a copy for record. The petitioner 
should think proper, may afterwards lay the petition before the Hoard 
“ of Revenue, who will thus be enabled to decide thereon, and either linully to 
reject the prayer of the petition, or to confirm such part as they may deem 
** admissible. ^ 


Answer! to Court’s 
Queries. 

A. Fatconar, Esq. 


“ If ar?!^ petitioner should complain to the Board of the Collector’s having 
« refused or unnecessarily delayed to give him a hearing, and it shall be found 
“ that the petitioner is correct, such Collector shall incur their severe dis- 
« pleasure, however trifling the cause. But if it should appear that tlie pe- 
“ titioner has been guilty of misrepresentation, and that his petition had not 
*' been previously presented to the Collector, tlie petitioner shall either receive 
“ an adequate punishment for such offence from the Board, or be returned to 
“ the Collector for that purpose, to be made an example of on the spot. 

“ Collectors shall not refer for redress any complaints preferred by Ryots 
“ against a renter or other person employed under him to such renter or person 
“ complained against, but shall hear, examine, and decide them himself, and 
“ if well founded, shall compel the party committing the injury to afford 
“ redress. Should the complaint be litigious and ill founded, he should punish 

such complainant according to his or her sex, rank, and circumstances, and 
“ to the degree of the injury to the* party complained against, by compelling 
‘‘•the complainant to make suitable reparation, or by confinement of his 
“ person. A 


“ The Collector is authorized to refer trifling complaints between Ryots, or 
“ of Ryots against inferior officers of revenue, to the renter or head officers 
“ stationed oif the part of the renter in the district; but he shall, invariably, 
“ require and exact from the person to whom such reference is made, a regular 
“ return to the reference, under his signature and that of one or more of the 
“ principal officers of the cutchery of the pergunnah: the return to be re- 
“ corded on his proceedings.” , 

The above were the forms ,of law under the tribunals of the Collectors. 
The spirit and rules of that law were the reason and judgment of the Collectors 
themselves ; and laconic as is the code, I fear it was not always adhered to in 
spirit, or observed in letter. 

In disputes concerning questions of caste, customs, and ceremonies, the 
matter was sometimes referred to the decision of the heads of caste or village 
councils; and in cases of contested property, &c. of small amount, and 
where the parties were mutually willing, the cause was occasionally submitted 
to arbitration or fwnchayet. 

I have explained above, that the decision by punchayet, as it is termed by 
the Hindoos, is the same as what we term decision by arbitration or umpirage ; 
though, from an acquaintance,, perhaps, with the Hindoo languages, it iloes 
not seem to be generally understood as such. The respectable writer of the 
Historical Sketches appears to consider it a mode of trial entirely novel or un¬ 
known to our English Government, and denominates it the Indian trial In/jury, 
from some fancied resemblance, perhaps, to our celebrated trial by jury, to 
which, however, the punchayet has not the least analogy. The Honourable 
Committee also seem to entertain doubts, whether the Courts of Adawlut have 
ever resorted to or recognized the decision by punchayet. 

I stated before, in my remarks on the “ fitness of the existing juridical 
‘‘ polity in India,” that the decision by punchayet had been prescribed as a 
form of official proceeding in the Madras territories, upwards of twenty years 
ago, had been long previouslyr adopted in Bengal, and is now resorted to as a 
mode of decision, if the parties do not oppose, in a great variety of minor un- 
appealable cases, in every court subordinate H' that presidency. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I do not possess a copy of the Regulations, either for the Madras or 
Bengal courts, and cannot consequently refer to the particular regulation which 
prescribes this mode of proceeding. The term punchayet will not be mentioned 
in the original English text: in the Hindoo versions, telinga, and tamul, it* 

® [®P3 
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Answers to Court’s will, Of should appear, as the technical synonime for the terms arhiiraupnox 
Queries. ^ umpirage. I have, however, in my possession, some notes relating to the 
A FalcoMV Esa. Gentoo version I made, in 1793, of the short code Aen prepared, from which I 
’ translate the following rules for the decision by punchayet. / ' 

* “ In suits where the course of action shall not exceed.. occurring 

“ in any of the courts, it shall be competent to the judge to refer sucK suits for 
“ the consideration and award of an arbitrator t or umpire. The Judge, pre- 
‘‘ viously to referring the case, shall, on the court day preceding, desire the 
« parties or their Vakeels, by mutual consent, to select and appoint from 
“ among their friends or acquaintances some person willing to undertake the 
“ arbitration of the suits. Such person, thus reciprocally chosen and consent* 

“ ing, shall become the arbitrator of the suit. Should the parties not mutually 
« agree to the appointment of an arbitrator, or should the arbitrator selected 
“ by them not consent to undertake the adjudication of the cause, then it shall 
“ be competent to the Judge, of his own authority, to appoint a person to ar- 
« bitrate the suit. After the arbitrator shall, in this manner, have been chosen 
“ and appointed, the Judge shall then transmit to him a copy of the petition 
of complaint, together with all the other documents of the parties relating to 
“ the suit, certified with his signature. The Judge shall then summon to his 
« presence tlie parties and their witnesses, and having caused to be adminis* 

« tered to them tiie prescribed oaths in the presence of the arbitrator, he shall 
“ give authority to proceed with the suitf agreeably to the general forms of 
« proceeding prescribed in the Regulations. Should any of the parties fail to 
attend, or attending, to give evidence, or having given evidence, to subscribe 
“ it, or to conform with the orders of the arbitrator, or should they molest, op- 
« pose, or contemn the arbitrator in his ofScial proceedings, then the arbitrator 
“ may proceed against the parties so offending, whether by damages, fine, or 
“ punishment, as is prescribed in the Regulations for the condurt of the Judges 
*« in similar cases. The arbitrator shall, however, refer eaelr case of this na- 
« ture, with his opinion and the reasons of it, for the orders of the Judge. The 
“ Judge shall signify such orders, approving or otherwise superscribing it with 
“ his name. In such cases, the same power and authority is vested in arbitra- 
« tors as by the Regulations is vested in Judges. The arbitrator shall deliver 
“ in his award withiu a limited time j which, If not siifficietUly long for the 
« due consideration of the case, may afterwards be prolonged by the Judge. 

*• When the arbitrator shall have determined on his award, he shall write it out 
“ with an abstract of the case, and transmit it, signed and scaled, to the Judge. 

“ The Judge having perused the award, shall correct and amend it, if neces- 
« sary ; otlierwise shall approve and subscribe it with his name. The award, 

“ thus corrected or thus approved, shall be registered in the archives of the 
“ jurisdiction, as an award binding and effective on the parties. The Judge 
» shall accordingly order it to be carried into effect. The arbitrator shall 
» transmit to the Register of the court all the depositions and official docu¬ 
ments connected with the case. The Register, having endorsed on them 
« the nautes of the parties and the dates of their delivery, shall deposit them 
“ with the records. The orders, in conformity with the award, shall be en- 
“ forced as the order on other decrees.” 

This is the general formula for the proceedings of a court of punchayet, 
which, I believe, may consist of one arbitrator or umpire, or of two arbitrators, 
with the casting vf)iee of an umpire. It has a peculiar mode of examining 
witnesses, consisting in a minuter attention to circumstantial evidence; but, in 
other respects, does not appear to differ from ordinary tribunals. And here I 
may be permitted to c.xpress my surprise at the assumed discovery by the author 
of the Historical .Sketches of this form of Indian adjudication, and its alleged 
rcsemblat'.ce to the English trial by jury. Do we see here any similitude to 
that admirable institution, according to which no British subject can be affected 
in his pvopertj, liberty, or person, but by the unanimous consent ot' hcelve of 
his neighbours and equals? Do we sec the cautious returns made ol’ a fair and 
impartial pannel, whose names are drawn by lot, till a certain number be com¬ 
plete, 

• °”^"Sulations for tl.e court* of Adawlut at the Madni preiidency, prepared 

f Sometimes one or more. 
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‘]^lete, who are challenged by the parties, and if necessary made up by others, Answers to Court’* 
till there be none objectionable; who hear tlie counsel on each side, the ex- Queries. 

E ’ ation of the witnesses, the summing up of the Judge, and then, retiring 7 „, ^ ^ 

the bar, consider of their verdict until they be entirely agreed, and return ' 
diver it in open court? We cannot discern a vestige of resemblance. 

The pugchayet is a temporary Hindoo tribunal, erected on the instant order of 
the Rajah, to try, by a summary process, in the simple form above prescribed, 
the suit brought before ii, for the most part, with the consent of the parties. 

It is a mode of trial resorted to, I believe, in civil cases only; but in some of 
the countries of the east, and at the will of a despot, it might be employed to 
imprison, dispatch, or exile any man obnoxious to the royal resentment. But 
by our jury law, no man can be called to answer to the king for .any capital 
crime, unless on the preliminary accusation of twelve or more of his fellow 
subjects, tlic grand jury; and the truth of every such acctisation must after¬ 
wards be confirmed by the unanimous suffrage of twelve of his equals or neigh¬ 
bours, indifferently chosen, and above ail suspicion. Here is a twofold barrier, 
that of a presentment and of a jury, between the liberties and lives of the 
people and the power ami prerogative of the ruler. I have extended the con¬ 
trast here drawn, with the view of considering whether it were possible to in- 
troduce in India the mode of trial by juries of natives, or some approximation to 
it, comprizing some of its advantages. But when 1 reflect on the lamentable 
relaxation of moral obligation, to the apathy of conscience, the defect of prin¬ 
ciple, the proneness to peijury and falsehood, which characterize so large a pro¬ 
portion of this people; in short, to the absence of that rectitude of heart iftid 
mind, which can be inspired only by the true religion, I see little cause to hope 
that our efforts to remedy those evils will easily or readily prevail. But even if 
those inveterate vices could be eradicated, I still apprehend the most serious 
obstacles from the singular form of the social and political constitution of the 
people -, for the multifarious ramifications of caste and sect would present innu¬ 
merable causes of challenge or objection to jurors, who arc required by law to 
be all unobjectionable and disinterested peers or equals of the parties litigant; 
and from the difficulty there WQuld be of procuring conscientious and unbiassed 
verdicts, from a people composed, more than any other on earth perhaps, of a 
general aggregate of jarring elements, o^smaller associations imbued with so 
many diversified superstitions, jealousies, prejudices, and partialities. 


Query 4. 

If this system, introduced by the 
British Government, is, in your opi¬ 
nion, to be preferred, do you conceive 
it to be susceptible of any melioration 


Reply. 

I profess myself to be a strenuous 
advocate for upholding the existing 
system of judicial administration in 
the Indian territories, from a firm con- 


that would accelerate the decision of viction of its .excellent adaptation to 

1 1_.1... ............ Air«*n Ilf t/MVo ntifl 


causes, would render the access of the 
natives tojustice more easy, would sim¬ 
plify the proceedings, and abridge the 
expense of suitors; and, in general, 
what, in your opinion, are the best 
means of remedying any existing de¬ 
fects in the system ? 


the opinions, institutions, and man¬ 
ners of the people, of its decided pre¬ 
ference to any new modification of its 
Hindoo and Mahoraedan elements, and 
of the imminent danger, by any es¬ 
sential change with hopes of uncer¬ 
tain advantage, of sacrificing the sub¬ 
stantial benefits already obtained, and 
•f disturbing the confidence with which the natives now repose on the benig¬ 
nant basis of a system already in a manner familiar to them, estimable in pro¬ 
portion to the benefits it has bestowed and the misery which it has superceded. 

With regard to any practicable melioration of the present judicial arrange¬ 
ments, it is ray humble opinion that these should be suffered to spring sponta- 
neously out of the system, in the same manner as most of latter laws have 
emanated from it. In the same manner as most of the standing orders 
and rules of the other branches of the Company’s service have “ grown with 
“ its growth, and strengthened with its strength,^ they should be the fruit of 
practical experience, and cannot, with propriety, be forced. It is, doubtless, 
desirable to accelerate the decisions, to facilitate the access, to simplify the 
proceedings, and to curtail the expenses of the courts, so far as these objects 
can be attained without a sacr^e <if more stOstantial hen^ts. 
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We might, perhaps, satisfy the clamour against dilatory decisions V 
ing the prefunctory process of the Mahomedan courts; ^ 

semble them in tlieir errors, and endanger the essentia objects of justiw. 

Summary proceedings would ensue, and the courts would degenerate into fii- 
gines of formality and oppression. 

To dispense law, on fixed principles, among ^ many millions of'people, 
written forms and precise rules are indispensable. That these be so few 

and so simple where the population is so immense and so diversified, and tlie 
iurisdiction so extensive, should rather excite surprise than censure. It has 
been remarked by enlightened jurists, that the formalities ot judicial proceed¬ 
ings increase in proportion to the estimated value ot the honour, liberty, pro¬ 
perty, and life -of the people; because more time and circumspection 
quisitc, where the suitors have valuable and permanent rights to Icmc, than 
where their property is trivial and precarious. One principal, cause of the de¬ 
lay of the courts is the great accumulation of suits; and this, whilst tends 
to^prove the beneficial results of our laws to the people, serves to refute the 
malignant assertion, that the people look at those laws with disgust. Every 
expedient that could be pruJcntially devised to obmte the inconvemencies com¬ 
plained of has been wisely adopted by the local Governments. The physical 
difficulty of extensive territory and dense population must continue to oppose 
the ready access of the natives to our courts, so long as these courts cannot 
be multiplied ; but additional Judges have been appointed, subordinate tri¬ 
bunals augmented, the period of appeals has been limited, fees on the insti¬ 
tution of suits imposed, and perhaps some of those measures have been attended 
with success. -But while attempting a remedy, there is also the danger of aug- 
menting the eviL Litigation may be promoted, in the ratio in which it is fa¬ 
cilitated ; the decision of causes may be accelerated, the forms of pioceeding 
simplified, but the utility and efficiency of them may be impaired. Expense, 
trouble, and delay, have been considered by statesmen as a necessary price 
which subjects must pay for tlieir liberty. Further than this, I must confess 
my inability to suggest any improvements. Indeed, without the regulations to 
refer to, 1 cannot recollect any other defects. 

I know there are some advocates far reverting to the former method of unit¬ 
ing the fiscal and judicial functions in the person of the Collector, as being a 
svstem more eligible than the present, in point of diminished expense, and 
more efficient, simple, and prompt, in point of proceeding and dcc^ion. 
But this anomaly from every .species of judicious economy, by which tlie fun^ 
tions of two officers, essentially distinct, are blended and confounded, each 
conniving at, instead of restraining the observations of the other, and by aL 
tempting to execute both characters performing neither properly: this is such 
a self-evident solecism in state policy, that any animadversions of mine are un¬ 
necessary in reprobating it.* 

I consider, also, the theories of the admirers • of the Hindoo code, fhrther 
than we have already adopted that code, to be inexpedient or impracticable, 
and in some points absurd. 

Query 5. Reply. 

What do you take to be the chief Among the numerous advantages of 
advantages and disadvantages of the the British judicial system in India, I 
British judicial system ? reckon the more prominent to be: Ist., 

, the admirable adaption of its legal code 
to the diversified objects, laws, and usages incident to its operation ; the active 
principle inlierent in itself of amelioration; the simultaneous impulse of judging 
and acting, communicated by it to ail the different tribunals; and, bv the 
successi\ e gradations of reference, the comparative certainty afforded of pre¬ 
venting conlradictory decisions and eliciting substantial justice. Sdly. The 
benignant and paternal regard and toleration which it exhibits towards the 


* 1 have, indeed, known a few remarkable instances of the combination in one individual of 
that temper, talent, enerify, saitacity, and zeal, which enabled them to go through this double 
'charge with utility and rHvet. But because two or three acquitted themselves thus, to hope that 
Many or all would do the same; to trust to this as a system, would be contrary to experience, 
end as wild as to look fur a systematic series of wonders. 
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harmless institutions and inoffensive superstitions and prejudices of the people, Aiwwers to Court's 
N^ombined with the wise and cautious, but firm and temperate attempts to me- Queries. ^ 
reform unreasonable, pernicious, and inexorable laws and usages. » p 

The uprightness, integrity, and impartiality of the Judges; the publicity, 

• regiH^ity, and precision of their proceedings j the purity, solidity, and pro¬ 
priety of judgments and decrees; the checks and guards established 
against pribery, rapacity, and corruption; the security afibrded for the pro¬ 
bity, assiduity, and honour of them all, and expecially the native functionaries. 

4thly. The segis, I may say the panoply, of protection afibrded by it to the 
lives, property, and liberty of a population, who, for preceding ages, having 
been exposed to all the evils and perils of tyranny and misrule, must esteem 
this boon as an unappreciable blessing. 5tbly and lastly, I esteem as no mean 
advantage, the exclusion and independence which have been established be¬ 
tween the judicial legislation and executive branches of the state, and the 
leisure consequently afibrded to the local Government, to attend with greater 
efiect to the more appropriate functions of their administration. 


The chief disadvantages of the system I deem to be: 1st, the complex na¬ 
ture of the judicial code ; the inevitable result of the various people's laws, 
languages, and usages, to which it has reference. This, in the inchoate state 
of the judicial economy, renders the application of it difficult to each, and the 
intelligence of it difficult to all. Sdly. The inaptitude and inexperience of the 
Judges, in the earlier stages of their judicial career, from the want of a profes¬ 
sional education, and the arduous labour of acquiring the knowledge of mreign 
l&nguages and laws. These disadvantages, however, are in a progressive trjjjn 
of diminution, by the advance of the system to maturity, by the course of 
preliminary education instituted by the Honourable Company at the colleges 
of Hertford and Calcutta, and by the subsequent rise of the functionaries in 
the subordinate gradations of the judicial department. 3dly. The chance of 
the unfettered patronage of the Government being misapplied, in some in¬ 
stances, in the highly important duty of selecting Judges with the requisite 

Q ualifications for the responsible trust of dispensing justice. In this delicate, 
ifficult, and highly responsible prerogative, motives of interest, favour, or 
affection, considerations of seniority, commiseration, or any other than absolute 
Jttness, should be excluded and interdicted, by the most solemn and imperative 
injunctions. 4thly. The delay and expense of the legal proceedings have been 
already adverted to, as inconveniencies rather than evils, necessarily resulting 
from the extent of territory and amount of population, and as being likely to 
augment, rather than to diminish, in the ratio that the system flourishes and 
the population increases; likewise as being a requisite counterpoise- in the 
judicial balance, to prevent the preponderance of the litigious spirit of the 
people. The delay, however, is believed to be not more, perhaps much less, 
in India than in the European tribunals. These are defects that never can be 
entirely remedied; but certainly all due regard should be paid to prevent un¬ 
necessary procrastination and exaction. 5thly. The dangerous influence of 
native commissioners as arbiters of the petty courts. The commissioners being 
generally Zemindars, renters, or men of consequence in the district, stand in 
some relation to all the Ryots of the vicinity, and being generally too much 
imbrued with those vices which vitiate the purity of justice, can scarcely ever 
be depended on for disinterested and unbiassed decisions. From the extent of 
territory, however, the aggregation of causes, the expense and paucity of zillah 
establishments, the extensive employment of these officers is unnecessary ; but 
the most cautious control and supervision of the European Judge and Register 
are requisite. 


It is to tribunals similar to these last, however, under European superinten- 
dance, that some reformers would entrust the whole economy of justice, unwr 
•-J-he auspices of an antediluvian code, in preference to tiie existing system. Of 
the code enough has been already said : of the proposed Judges I shall treat 
hereafter, in the proper place. Of the project itself it may be said, that it 
would be more expensive than the present to render it salely operative, would 
place the attributes of justice and the rights of the people in the hands of some 
of those from whose oppression and injustice it is the object of the system to 
guard them, and, in my judgment, would utterly fail in the accomphshmenf 

It Q] Query 6. 
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Query 6. 

If you are of opinion that this sys¬ 
tem should be continued, in whole or 
in its chief parts, could the expense of 
it be diminished, either by reducing 
the number of courts or the scale of 
establishment (particularly in native 
servants and their allowances) for those 
courts ? 

as much on principles of expediency 


Reply. 

I apprehend that no diminution of' 
expense can be judiciously effecte<^;y 
reducing the number of courts at 
present constituted, or the natir e esta¬ 
blishments, which seem to he barely 
commensurate to the area of the Zillahs 
and the amount of the population. In 
the salaries of the Judges, perhaps, 
some saving might be made, grounded 
as economy. I shall take the liberty to 


quote, on this subject, some paragraphs of a letter which, in concert with my 
colleague at the Board of Revenue, Mr. \V. Petrie, and at the desire of Lord 
"William Bcntinck, I prepared to be transmitted to his Lordship in May 180?. 
It was on the subject of reductions and reforms. 


“ * Though not properly within the range of inquiry prescribed by your 
** Lordship, I am led, by the analogy of the subject, to advert to the enor- 
“ moiis disproportion between the standard of allowances allotted to the officers 
“ of the Revenue and Judicial departments; a disproportion which, in my 
“ mind, is not warranted by principles of policy, economy, or justice. The 
“ situation of a Judge of the Sudder Adawlut is considered (but I think ott 
“ erroneou.s grounds) to be an office of greater importance than a member of 
“ the Board of Revenue, I am convinced that the financial duties of a member 
“*of that Board arc more laborious than the forensic duties of the Sudder 
" court, and X presume they are equally important. Even the juridical func- 
“ tions of the Board of Revenue, resulting from their authority as a ‘ Court of 
“ Wards’, and from a multitude of legal cases connected with^the subdivision 
“ and sale of lands, recovery of arrears, &c. are very pxtensive and per- 
“ plexing. 


“ Wherefore, then, should there be such a disparit;^ in the scale of their 
allowances ? Why should all the officers in the Judicial line receive higher 
“ allowances than those of the Revenue department ? The latter department 
“ is equally important, it is more laborious, it is exposed to more temptation, 
“ and liable to greater personal responsibility. If it be worse paid, must not 
“ the consequence bo, that the former will be preferred, the latter fall into dis- 
“ repute, and the prosperity of the revenues be consequently endangered ? 


“ If what I have remarked bo admitted, it behoves us, from maxims of good 
“ Government as well as from motives of economy, to equalize the scale of 
“ allowances. Upon this subject I recite the sentiments of an Officer whose 
“ opinions and experience are entitled to great attention.f 

“ ‘ In a general plan of econo^ some retrenchments seem to be required 
“ ‘ in the Judicial department. The salaries there are beyond all measure too 
“ ‘ high, whether we regard the services to be performed or the talents re- 
“ quired for them. In Britain, the men who hold the office of Judges are 
“ usually indebted for their promotion to superior learning, eloquence, and 
“ abilities, and to a long perseverance in the laborious exercise of their pro- 
“ fession. In India, nothing of all this is expected: it is enough if the 
“ individual has resided a certain number of years in the country, and is a 
“ spior, or even a junior merchant. All the benefit that the most indefa- 
“ tigable zillah or provincial Judge can render to the country, cannot be 
“ placed in competition with that which is derived from the labours of a Col- 
“ lector in an unsettled district. The Judge has little to say to the great body 
“ of the people, he can only settle the causes of the few litigants who come 
“ before him ; but the Collector, by his settlement of the rent, may be said 
'• to distribute justice or injustice to the whole of the inhabitants, and to" 
“ determine whether they arc to be easy and contented, or distressed and tur- 
“ buicnt. If the assessment is too low, he loses the dues of Government; if 
“ jt is moderate and equal, the country flourishes; if it is too high, the 
“ people are poor and disaffected, and the courts will be filled with suits 

“ ‘ about 

■■ from William Petrie, Esq. to Lord William Beatinck, Governor of Madras, 

iin May Ibl”. 

t Lieut. Col. Thomas Munro, Collector of the Ceded DistricU. 
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‘ about the public revenue. The amount of the assessment, it is true, is Answen to Court'* 
‘ ultimately fixed by the Board of Revenue and Government, but their judg- . Qu erie*. 

^ ments must, in a great measure, be governed by the reports of the Col- TT?'- 

I^^Jectors. A salary of 6,500, or at most 7,000 pagodas, is as much as ought 
« * tybe allowed to a zillah Judge; and 9,000, or at most 10,000 pagodas, 

“ ‘ woBid be an ample allowance for a senior provincial Judge. If the duties 
“ » of a Collector are as important as those of a provincial Judge, both with 
“ ‘ regard to the public and to individuals, there can be little reason for male- 

« ‘ ing tlie salary of the one much higher than that of the other. &c. &c.'_ 

“ (Letter of Colonel Thomas Munro). 

« Founded on the preceding reasoning, I beg permission to suggest the fol- 
« lowing amended scale for the allowances of the officers of the Judicial 
** department. 



“ Sudder Adawlut. 

Proposed Amount. Present Amount. 

Saving. 

“ First Judge... 

Pagodas. 

Pagodas. 

Pagoi&s. 


15,000 

“ Second ditto 


14,000 


“ Third ditto... 


14,000 


” Register. 


7,500 


'* Assistant. 


2,400 



41,000 

52,900 

11,900 

“ First Judge... 

“ Provincial Adcewlut. 


“ Seednd ditto 


11,000 


“ Third ditto... 


10,000 


“ Register...... 


3,600 



30,500 

36,600 6,100 X 

4 = 24,400 


Judges 


“ ZiUtth Courts. 

6,500 8,000 1.500 + 25=37,500 


Difference less.Pagodas 73,800 


“ Hence a saving of Star Pagodas 73,800 per annum appears to me to be 
“ immediately practicable in the Judicial department, which, together with 
“ the reduction I have suggested in the Revenue department, &c. &c. 

“ It occurs to me that some proportion of our Judicial expense might be 
“ defrayed, by reviving, in a Regulation to be enacted for the purpose, the 

ancient practice of the Mahomedan and Hindoo tribunals, of levying a cent- 
“ age or commission on the amount of the property litigated in our courts,” 
&c. &c. &c.—(Mr. Petrie's letter, 7th May 18(>7). 

Many of the suggestions of my revised plan, contained in the letter whence 
the above passages are extracted, had been acted upon ; but my suggestions 
respecting the Judicial department, though the more practicable of the two, 
had not, at the time 1 quitted India, been adopted. 

Query 7. B^ply. 

Considering the system prospec- The Asiatic people, Hindoo and 
lively, what do you conceive its pro- Mussulman, retain a deep commixture 
gressive operation likely to be upon of that moral malady, which has so 
''''the state and opinions of the people? remarkably infected our common na¬ 
ture, sijice its declension from the 
state of innocence and perfection in which it originally proceeded from the 
hands of the Creator. Elsewhere, the mind is sometimes relieved from the 
gloomy survey, by instances of humanity recovering from the wreck ami 
rising superior to the ruin j but here the spell is still unbroken ! We look in 
vain for the devotion of the heart, the sense of an intuitive Deity; those vir¬ 
tues and charities which constitute the golden rule of Christian morality, anti 

which 
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Answers to Court’s yvliich the only true religion can infuse. On the contrary, amid a natural 
V Queries. ^ gentleness and mildness of temperament, which might be considered a mouldy 
A. Falconar, Esq. for every amiable virtue, and cannot surely be unsusceptible of amendm^V 
* we are also struck with a variety of characteristic vices, which the unH>n-^ 
trolled empire of the passions necessarily generate,—which a deluded system 
of ethics and theology tend to nurture and cherish,—and a long succ^sion of 
despotism and misrule have contributed to heighten and confirm. 

It is surely no unreasonable hope, that under a better economy of Govern-; 
ment, under the benign, generous, and enlightened^ policy that has of late 
influenced our administration in the East, a gradual improvement may ensue^ 
The first impressions may most likely be made by the noble munificence that 
has bestowed on them a permanent property in the soil,, and the provident wis¬ 
dom which has supplied them with laws securing to them that property. 

In the administration of those laws, they must be seriously impressed with the 
genuine spirit of justice and benevolence which pervades them, and with the 
exemplary integrity and disinterestedness of the Judges who dispense them. 
They cannot fail to contrast with all their former miseries and wretchedness- 
(and contrasting, to feel and appreciate) the blessings which this system in¬ 
volves; and whilst it excites their gratitude, it is scarcely possible that it- 
should not gradually amend their morals and opinions. 

Those phantasms of danger, which some gloomy theorists have conjured up^ 
a%,if to obscure the radiant dawn of this day-spring of comfort and freedom, 
which has beamed on those benighted regions, the fears that the liberty “tVhich- 
our laws have bestowed may ultimately be fatal to our dominions, appear to me 
to be groundless. This, surely, is not a natural consequence of so benign a 
policy. We frequently witness the reaction of tyranny on the tysant, but good 
is rarely the parent of evil. Beneficent laws, far from being subversive, are 
jiroductive of liberty; and it has been justly observed, that where there is no 
liberty there is no law. The liberty which we have bestowed on the Indians- 
portends no peril. That it should do so, is neither consistent with the nature 
of things, the peculiar genius, or the political constitution of the people. There 
is a sort of “ balance of power” among them that might be made use of to- 
counteract any such danger, if it did exist, but it is all chimera. 

From the humane spirit of our laws, and the pure standard of our judicial 
proceedings, the eye of the statesman may anticipate the germ of a conscien* 
tious feeling, the spring of a principle of rectitude and fair dealing among the 
native people. He may fairly cherish the hope, that the confidence and secu¬ 
rity which wilt have been diffused will beget an active principle of improve¬ 
ment, an excited industry, increased resources, and augmented population. 

_ The eye of the philosopher and the Christian philanthropist, perhaps, fixing 
his telescope on this standard, but magnifying its powers by other aids, may 
trace to a far higher degree of melioration the future condition of this inte¬ 
resting people, whose happier destinies we are not permitted to doubt, and 
whose moral and intellectual improvement it is the sacred duty of their rulers 
seriously to study, and by every prudent and practicable means to promote. 

Query 8. Reply. 

Would the natives, in your opinion* Virtue is commonly said to be its 
confide more in the uprightness of own reward, vice consequently should 
European Judges, than in Judges ap- be its own punishment. We may ob- 
pointed from their own people ? serve the verifications of this axiom in 

-the character of the natives of India, 
who feeling their own corruption, suspect their fellows of similar depravity and 
fear ^^e effects of it. It was long doubted whether British virtue were incor- 
ruptible, and unfortunately there have not been wantibg instances to justify 
the doubt. There can now, however, be little, if any doubt of their superior 
reliance on the general uprightness of European Judges. 

Query 9. Rep^. 

, Are you of opinion, that the natives The natives of India are probably 
may, in respect to integrity and dili- equal to any class of men for diligence, 
gence, be trusted with the administra- temper, patience, ingenuity, acumen, 

and 
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and all those qualifications vluch pe> Angwers to Court’s 
culiarly fit them for ministeriat employ. Queries, 
ment in the Adawluts; but I appro- a u 

hend that, in general, they may be 
pronounced to be greatly deficient in 
integrity, veracity, and disinterested¬ 
ness, which must be considered the 
cardinal qualities of the judicial cha- 
, racter. They can rarely, if ever, I 
fear, be exclusively trusteil with the administration of justice ^ and, in any part 
of the judicial system allotted to their execution, they should be !>upcrintended 
by Europeans. I might fortify this judgment of them, which may appear to 
be severe, with the concurrent opinions of many respectable men. I deem the 
following testimony of tlie mild, candid, erudite, and eminently accomplished 
Sir William Jones, to be irrefragable on the subject. 

“ I have many );easons to believe, and none to doubt, that affidavits of every 
** imaginable fact’ihay as easily be procured in the streets and markets of Cal- 
“ cutta, especially from the natives, as any other article of traffic.”—(Charge 
of Sir William Jones to the grand jury of Calcutta, 10th June 17S5.) 

“ If we give judgment only from the opinions of the native lawyers and 
“ scholars, wc can never be sure we have not been deceived by tlicjn. It 
“ would be absurd and unjust to pass an indiscriminate censure on a consider- 
able body of men j bat my experience justifies'me in declaring, that 1 could 
an easy conscience, concur in a decision merely on the writreh 
“ opinion of native lawyers, in any cause in which they could have the re- 
“ motest interest in misleading the coart.”—(Letter of Sir William Jones to the 
Supreme GovQrnment of Fort William (Bengal), dated the 19th March 1788 .) 


tion of justice, and how far; or, more 
.particularly, can any branch of the 
^^ministration of justice be trusted ex- 
^pre«yely to the natives, or will it be 
neceSwry that, in any part of a judi¬ 
cial sy^m allotted to their execution, 
they should be superintended by Eu¬ 
ropeans ? 


Q.uery 10. Reply. 

Are you acquainted with the gene- I estimate the average scale of po- 
ral average scale of population within pulation within the area of one zillah 
the sphere of one zillah or judicial to be from 250,000 to 300,000 of souls, 
court? I subjoin a memorandum, not quite 

correct perhaps, of the reputed popu* 
lation of most of the districts subject to the territory of Madras. 


Names. Population. 

Jaggur . 271,372 

Nellore. 250,000 

Guntoor. 135,877 

Western zemindary . 200,000 

1st division Masulipatara ... Q29,79'i> 

2d ditto ditto . 256,899 

3d ditto ditto . 343,911 

1st ditto Vizagapatam . 120,420 

2d ditto ditto . *450,000 

3d ditto ditto . 128,052 


Names, Population. 

Ceded Districts . 1,228,113 

Southern division Arcot ... 587,174 

Northern ditto. 232,555 

Trichinopoly. 507,552 

Tanjore. 664,148 

Salem . 358,249 

Southern zemindary. 404,458 

Tinnevelly 

Malabar 

Ramnad, &c. &c, kc. 


Tliese estimates were made about the year 1803 and 1804: the population is 
supposed to have considerably increased since. Several provinces are wanting, 
and the census in some supposed to be defective. 

Query 11. Reply. 

What is your judgment concerning An examination of the various plans 
the system of police established by the which, in the ancient and modern pe- 
British Government ? Can it be ren- riods of Indian economy, have been 
dered more perfect and efficient? or devised for the regulation of the public 
“'d* you think it would be practicable police, or domestic order and arrai^e- 
and expedient to resort to any of the ment of the commonweal, would lead 
modes practised by the native Govern- to too exjjsauded a disquisition ; I shall 
ments for maintaining the police and therefore limit myself to some general 
order of the country ? observations on the plans of former and 

present times, in the south of India. . 
[2 R] The 

Too high. 
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Aiuwerg to Court's The kaveli system, or the Hindoo police, viewed as a branch of the ancient 

V j constitution of their Government, was doubtless, in point of utility and eflB-. 

A. Falconar Esq ciency, exceedingly well adapted to the ends of its institution, in a form 

’ Government such as that of the Hindoo Rajahs. Each village constitu^'f ti 
petty commonwealth, having a complete system of municipal policy, in^^icn 
the regal, ecclesiastical, and general interests were represented and respectively 
provided for. It is unnecessary to enter farther into the analysis than as relates 
to the subject of police. In each village, town, city, and district, were stationed 
officers of police, with gradations of rank and numbers of retainers commensu* 
rate with the extent of the respective ranges of territon^, from that of the hum¬ 
blest Kavilzar to that of the most powerful Poligar. These Kavilzars having a 
concurrent jurisdiction, were charged with the internal security and tranquillity 
of the country. They were armed and paid by means of certain contributions 
from every inhabitant, in addition to an assessment amounting, perhaps, to 
about one and a quarter per cent, on the annual gross produce of the country, the 
protection of which also was thus made their duty and their interest. In addition 
to the charge of the interior peace and security, it was inepmbent on the Poli- 
gars, or superior orders of the KAveli class, in common with the rest of the 
Hindoo feudal aristocracy, to join the army of the Rajah in times of external 
danger, with their respective contingents of armed Peons, which tliey were not 
merely permitted but obliged to maintain, as well for the public defence as for 
purposes of personal state. Being thus entrusted with the safety of the public 
property, armed with the means and paid for the purpose of protecting it, they 
\^re held responsible for all losses by theft, robbery, or depredation, for the de¬ 
tection and apprehension of all public otfenders of this description, a-odHibr tne~' 
extinction of all offences committed by them. The formidable power thus de¬ 
legated to these Kavilzars, organized by an able minister and controlled by a 
despotic government, was competent to every purpose of vigorous and energetic 
police. But it was counterbalanced by a concomitant evil. Under any relaxa¬ 
tion of the controlling authority, the Poligars and higher officers of it attained 
and usurped a power which was employed in maintaining personal quarrels. 
They extorted and amassed wealth, which was dissipated in a jealous rivalry of 
magnificent pageantry. The weapons which were intended for the enemies 
only of the state, were turned against the state itself and against each other, 
and were used for plans of personal aggrandizement, mutual revenge, or public 
plunder. It was sometimes with difficulty that the regular or standing army of 
the state could restrain the insolence, or subdue the insubordination of these 
intestine rebels and robbers. 

In the southern provinces of the Indian peninsula, we experienced, in a re¬ 
markable degree, for a series of years, as the Honourable Committee must re¬ 
collect, all the evils of this mode of administering the police of the country. 
True, it was a disorganized state of the Hindoo police; but however well calcu¬ 
lated it may be, as an engine of domestic order and security, in the empire of 
uncontrolled dominion, it never can amalgamate with the regulated elements 
of a civilized government. 

It was wisely determined, therefore, to disarm these .powerful predatories; 
to reduce their power, not only by diminishing their superfluous military 
strength but likewise their exuberant financial resources. The plan was ac¬ 
cordingly effected, but not without great address and difficulty. Their military 
services were commuted for an increa.sed pecuniary tribute; and having been 
at the same time exonerated from their civil or police duties, it was hoped that 
they would, in consequence, become better members of society and more in¬ 
dustrious subjects of the state. 

It was on this occasion determined, that Government should substitute a 
iJew plan of police, charging itself with the interior and exterior security and 

J irotection of the country. Change of system is always attended with danger^, 
rom a bad to a better plan, even, it is not without inconvenience. The new 
system of police was established, superintended as it is by Magistrates, having 
Darogahs (constables) under them, with subordinate officers and bodies of 
peons. It is maintained at an annual expense of about two lacks of pagodas, 
(uit had not, when I left India, attained a sufficient degree of efficiency. In 
my mind, however, there is no doubt that it can easily be rendered useful, 

manageable. 
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manageable, and efficacious. Colonel Walker and Major Watson in Malabar, Answers to Court’s 
and Colonel Thomas Munro in the Ceded Districts, by employing the police v Qa^es. ^ 
yPeons, aided in some emergencies by others raised for the, occasion, and some- a 

by the military, maintained order and good government in times of tin- * * h* 

^usmd tumult and turbulence. The Magistrates, in their other avocations, 
havin^much to do, may perhaps require the aid of European superinlendaiits 
under them. The present plan is simple, practicable, analogous to our general 
economy, and susceptible of any improvement whicli experience may dictate, 
whilst it is free from the inhetent dangers and systematic incongruity of the 
Hindoo k4v61i plan. The fault of the latter was a power and energy tending 
to independence from rebellion ; .that of the other, a weakness and lenity ap¬ 
proaching to inefficiency. It is easy tq invigorate one, but we have experi¬ 
enced how arduous a task it was to restrain or reform the other. I may add, 
that a large portion of the territory subject to Madras having been settled on 
the permanent plan, and the assets consequently absorbed or a[)pi'opi iated, 
whence the Kaveli plain was maintained in the districts so settled, it may not 
only be inexpedient, but impracticable, to revert to it in such districts. 

I shall conclude this topic by a transcript of that part of the emperor Akbur’s 
celebrated economical edict which relates to the police of his territories, as 
framed by his learned and accomplished minister, Abul Fnzln. It contains 
some traits which the Bengal Government appear to have had in view in some 
of their arrangements. 

Extract and Translate. “ The Cutwals of cities, kusbahs, towns, and *il- 
“ I'ag'Ss, 'in conjunction with the royal clerks, shall prepare a register of the 
houses and buildings of the same, wb.ich registers shall include a particular 
*• description of the inhaUtants of each habitation. One house shall become 
** security for another; so that they shall all be reciprocally pledged and 
*' bound each for the other. They shall be divided into districts, each having 
“ a chief or prefect, to whose superintendance the district shall be subject. 

Secret intelligencers or spies shall be appointed to each district, who shall 
keep a journal of local occurrences, arrivals, and departures, happening 
“ either by day or night. Wficn any theft, fire, or otlier misfortune may 
“ happen, the neighbours shall render immediate assistance; especially the 
<* prelect and public informers, who failing to attend on such occasions, unless 
“ unavoidably prevented, shall be held responsible for the omission. No 
“ person shall be permitted to travel beyond, or to arrive within the limits of 
“ the district, without the knowledge of the prefect, the neighbours, or public 
“ informers. Those who cannot provide security, shall reside in a separate 
“ place of abode, to be allotted to them by the prefect of the district and the 
“ public informers. The receipts and expenditure of each individual shall be 
“ narrowly observed; for when the expense exceeds the revenue .some misfor- 
“ tune may be anticipated. All this, however, should be done in the spirit of 
“ beneficence and good will, as the provision is meant for the protection and 
“ benefit, and not for the molestation or oppression of the contnninity. The 
<• dealers of eveiy description shall give security that all their bargains and 
« sales in the markets shall be concluded publicly: if any thing shoidd be 
** bought or sold clandestinely they shall incur a fine. Tlie names of the 
“ buyers and sellers shall be entered in a journal; and all sales shall be made 
« with the knowledge of the prefect and public informers. A certain number 
“ of persons in each district shall be appointed to patrol by night the several 
“ streets and environs of the several cities, towns, villages, &c. taking care 
« that no strangers infest them, and especially exerting themselves to discover, 

“ pursue, and apprehend robbers, thieves, cutpurses, &c. If any articles be 
“ stolen or plundered, the police must restore the articles, produce the criminal, 

*• or failing to do so, become responsible for the equivalent. The property of 
..“j, persons absent or defunct shall be ascertained and delivered to the heirs, 

“ if such there be ; if not, the property shall be retained in deposit, and the 
“ circumstances reported to the imperial officer%i so that the proprietor may 
“ be found and the property surrendered. In these transactions integrity and 
« probity are indispensably requisite, lest we should incur the stigma of coun- 
“ tenancing such enormities as are practised in Greece. The most rigid vigi- 
« lance shall be exerted to prevent the use of intoxicating liquors, the coni 
*• sumer, seller, drawer, or manufacturer of such, shall receive such punisb- 

“ ment. 
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V 


Aniwcn to Court'* « ment, by order of the Magistrate, as may deter others from similar irregu* 

V Querie*. ^ «i jaritjes. But it is not meant to interdict the use of them by way of medi- 
A. Falconar, Esq. “ or useful experiment. 

“ Care shall be exerteci to reduce the current market prices, and to profit * 
“ capitalists from engrossing commodities, in order to sell them extrava^ntly, 
“ by retail,” &c. &c. 

Query 12. Reply. 

Can you state what the limits and Having been always employed in the 
superficial contents were of the district superior, or controlling departments at 
in which you acted ? the presidency, this question does not 

j exactly apply to me. The 'zillahs 
having been but recently formed under the presidency of Madras, no measure¬ 
ment of their superficial extent had been made. They are frequently, but not 
always, co-extensive with the area of the collcctorship in which they are respec¬ 
tively situated, and are much more compact than the Bengal zillahs, of which 
(as in some measure explanatory of this query), I annex a list. 

List of the Zillahs or Courts of Adawlut under the Bengal Gwernment. 


Zillaht. Circuit Courier 
Square Miles. Sq^uarc Miles. 

Calcutta^ 

1 Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

' 2 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

3 Zillah Hooghly and Company’s courts. 4,000' 

4 Do. Burdwan. 5,000 

5 Do. Nuddea..* 4,000 

6 Midnapore.1... 6,000 

7 Jes.sore . 5,000 

8 Beerbhoom . 7,000 

- 31,000 

Moorshedabad. 

9 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

10 City court of Moorshedabad. 

11 Zillah do. of Moorshedabad. 4,000 

12 Do. do. of Rajeshahye . 6,000 

13 Do. do. of Rungpore. 10,000 

14 Du do. of Dinagepore. 5,000 

15 Do. do. of Piirnea. 6,000 

16 Do. do. ofBhagulpore .. 9,000 

- 40,000’ 

Dacca. 

17 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

18 City coiirt of Dacca. 

19 Zillah do. of Dacca Jellalpore... 6,000 

20 Do. do. of Backer Gunge. 6,000 

21 Do. do. ofSylhet . 4,000 

22 Do. do. of Chittagong . 4,000 

23 Do. do. of Momensing . 6,000 

24 Do. do. of Tipperah... 8,000 

-- 34,000 

Patna. 

25 Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

26 City court of Patna and dependencies. 500 

27 Zillah court of Shahabad... 6,000 

28 Do. do. of Behar. 5,000 

29 Do. do. ofSarun. 5,000 

30 Do. do. ofTirhoot. 8,500 

31 Do. do. of Raroghur, of which half or 

more is hill and jungle. 20,000 

- 45,000 


Cany forward... 150,000 
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Brought forward . 150|000 

BENAfiES. 

Provincial court of appeal and circuit. 

^iS City court of Benares and dependencies, about 700 

S^^illah court of Juanpore . 4,500 

35 Do. do. of Mirzapore. 4,800 

- 10,000 

Total number of square miles comprehended un¬ 
der the several courts of Adawlut in Bengal, 

' Bahadur. 160,000 


Aniwento Ceun's 
Queries. 


A. Falconer, Esq. 


N. B. When the numbers of square miles greatly exceeds six thousand, it is 
owing, in great measure, to the waste and wood lands comprehended in these 
districts. 


(Signed) A. FALCONAR. 


THOMAS COCKBURN, ESQ. 

Query 1. 

The system of judicial administration established at Madras, and the pro- Answers to Court's 
vinces depei:\ding upon it, or more properly speaking, the constitution con- Queries. ^ 
ferred on our Indian subjects by the East-India Company, under the authority of Cockburn, Em 
Parliament, is, in my opinion, well calculated to secure the greatest blessing a ’ 

people can enjoy, and the primary object of all good government, and impartial 
a dmini stration of the laws. 

I shall here quote the thirteenth clause of the Sumred Istimrar granted by 
the Government of Madras, on the part of the Company, to the Zemindars 
and proprietors of land, with whom permanent settlements of the land re¬ 
venue were made, as exhibiting an abstract of the principles of the new con¬ 
stitution. 

The foregoing conditions contain an abstract of the obligations and duties 
“ which you shall incur, and of the rights which you have acquired, under the 
“ new constitution erected for the security, protection, and prosperity of the 
“ subjects of the British Government: but for the enlargement of that consti- 
“ tution, and for the improvement of the condition of the people, the Governor 
« in Council will continue, from time to time, to enact such regulations as 
“ experience may suggest, or the progress of human affairs render necessary. 

‘•■•Such Regulations will be administered by independent Judges, in consti- 
“ tuted courts of judicature, governing their decision by the laws only. The 
“ decrees of those courts will be founded on the Regulations of Government, 
printed, published, apd translated, for the information and security of its 
« subjects; and on the institutes of the Hindoo or Mahomedan laws, which 
« are also open to the inquiry of all persons. The proceedings of the Adaw- 
** lut will be held in open courts, accessible to persons of every description. 

“ All parties will be at liberty to attend to their own interest, by their pre- 
“ sence in the court during such proceedings, or to employ their Vakeels, 

“ with such instructions, regarding the mode of prosecution or defence as may 
“ appear to be most eligible to themselves. The sentence of the courts will 
« be pronounced in the same public manner, and executed by civil authority, 

* * without the interposition of military force. The Collectors, and other public 
•• servants of the Government, will be compelled to appeal to the courts of 
« judicature, for the adjudication of all cases iff which, by virtue of their ofR- 
“ ces, they may be parties; and, finally, the greatest practicable degree or 
** security has been extended to the native subjects of the British Government, 

” by the establishment of a gradation of appeal from the zillah court to yie 
« provincial court, and from the provincial court to the court of Suddpr Adaw- 
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Aniwrer* to Court's « lut at the presidency, and in the last resort from the court of Sudder Adaw> 
Qu wies. ^ « jjjj Governor-General in council of Bengal.” * y 

T. Cockburn, Esq. The Regulations passed and published, from time to time, for the purpose 
of preserving to the Hindoos and Mahomedans their respective laws, ai^foi 
ensuring the due execution of them, appear to me well fitted to answ^s^e ob¬ 
jects in view. But, from the extent of the jurisdictions of the several zillahs, 
it is impossible for the few European Judges efficiently to administer justice to 
all, and therefore the very great importance of the regulations establishing sub¬ 
ordinate judicatures of native commissioners, who greatly facilitate the easy and 
speedy distribution of civil justice among that class of the people, who could 
not without great inconvenience to themselves and families seek it at a dis¬ 
tance, for which reason it is provided that commissioners shall be chosen in such 
situations as to prevent individuals from the necessity of travelling more than 
five coss, or from ten to fifteen miles; and in time no doubt they will be 
established in every village of any consequence. They act under prescribed 
rules, amenable to the courts, to which an appeal is open from their decision, 
and thus European controul is preserved. 

Tlie causes which led to the establishment of the present system were so 
fully explained in the records of Bengal, by its noble and venerable founder. 
Marquis Cornwallis, as well as in those of Madras, and the evils which it had 
in view to correct were so distinctly pointed out, that it is not now necessary to 
revert to them. Individual will was the sole standard of justice. In the pro¬ 
vinces under the Madras Government, with the exception of the Jgjvr .f'fi- 
Madras, there were neither civil nor criminal tribunals. Confinement t was 
the punishment inflicted on the murderer, the robber, and the mere disturber 
of the peace: impunity encouraged crime, and the blessings resulting to the 
people from the establishment of the constitution of 1802, and the measures 
which preceded it, may therefore easily be estimated. I consider it the only 
solid monument of wisdom erected by the English Government in India. It 
abolishes feudal rights, which authorized the maintenance of an armed force, 
not under the control of the government. It has already, in a great measure, 
and will in time entirely supersede the necessity of military coercion, which 
has so often proved fatal to the people and to our troops. It will establish the 
supremacy of law and the civil authority, anil tliercby give security, stability, 
and permanency to our Government and possessions in the East. 

Intolerant in matters of religion, and arbitrary in its principles, tlie govern¬ 
ment of the Mahomedans, established in tyranny, left justice to individual 
will. Rapine and extortion naturally followed, and that power has been swept 
away, without leaving behind it a vestige of one u.seful institution. Nothing, 
indeed, remains; except the ruins of despotic magnificence and the recollec¬ 
tion of the corruptions and rapacity of its officers. 

It has been justly observed, ” that there is but one way of forming a civil 
” code, either consistent with common sense, or that has ever been practised 
“ in any country, namely, that of gradually building up the law in proportion 
“ as the facts arise which it is to regulate.” To abolish the present system 
would, in my opinion, be to abrogate what alone can give stability to our Go¬ 
vernment, and attach the people to our ruler: an impartial administration of 
their own laws, protection in their religious prejudices, and security of person 
and property. Property is one of the dearest rights of man: it is by its accu¬ 
mulation that civilization advances, and by securing its possession that the 
benefits of good government are felt. In India, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities are now as distinct as the nature of our situation will admit. 
The system of judicature is, however, yet in its infancy: it is daily improv- 
ing. It has the happy powers of our own constitution, that of revising and 
amending as its defects appear, or as “ the progress of human affairs may re** 

quire; and what would have become of the English constitution, if its coin- 
paratively trifling defects had not been tolerated ? 

The question in India was reduced to this: Can you, for the government of 
distant and extensive territory fer removed from direct control, and where the 
‘ choice 

* N B; Subsequently altered to the king in corticil. 
t Vide report of the Madras Revenue Board, 2d September, 1799, 
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choice of instruments is limited, form men for the execution o a system, the AMwemtoCourfi 
™ which niust solefy depend on the judgment, talents, integrity, and 
wjgilance of the individual in office; or is it wiser to form a system, not so en- t r c ^ 
^tirely dependent on the perfection of man? Wisdom and experience decided E'q- 

^ faV 5 mr of the latter. You are forming your servants, by their education, to 
be mor9efficient in the judicial line; and time, with intelligent and zealous 
superintendence, are, in my opinion, alone wanting to render the system as 
perfect and efficient as human institutions can be. But the energy and vigi¬ 
lance of the superintending authority must never sleep, and even reraissness 
in the subordinate officer should be considered disqualification for employ¬ 
ment. I ' 

Not having had an opportunity of witnessing the general effects of the sys¬ 
tem on the Coast, I can only speak from the information of others, and from 
official documents transmitted from India. By the former I have been assured, 
that the people feel the greatest confidence and protection in the present order 
of things; and as a proof of it, we now observe the old decayed shatoh, the 
emblem of poverty and wretchedness, removed, and tiles and more comfort¬ 
able habitations substituted, where before such an appearance of opulence 
would only have led to oppression. -We also know that Zemindars and Poli- 
gars attend the courts on the simple written summons of the Judge, delivered 
by a single peon, whose attendance formerly required the coercion of a mili¬ 
tary force; and I beg leave to quote from a judicial report, reccntl}' I'eceived 
foom Madras, what, in my opinion, affords very satisfactory proof of the prac¬ 
tical be;.ofits already derived from it to the people and the public. 

“ From the foregoing statements it will appear that, since the distribution o 
“ civil justice came to be lodged in the hands of the existing establishments * 

“ for its administration, above two hundred thousand suits have been deter- 
“ mined, and the disputed claims at issue in them ascertained by judicial deci- 
“ sions. And these decisions having assigned a legal and determinate owner- 
“ ship to property, amounting in value to Star Pagodas 0G,4f8,632 43 29 , or 
“ upwards of i;3,859,450 sterling, are to be received as having converted into 
“ improvable property a large mass of the wealth of the country, which other- 
“ wise the rights and interests therein, being precarious and liable to continued 
“ interruption, would, it is probable, have remained almost entirely, if not 
“ wholly unproductive. 

“ The salutary influence of this alteration in the state of property, under the 
“ continued protection of the court, in stimulating tlie exertions of industry, 

“ promoting the general prosperity of the country, and improving its re- 
“ sources, are too obvious to need illustration.” And, speaking of the former 
modes of administering civil justice, they observe : “ But judicatories so irre- 
“ gular and undefined, contained in themselves no one principle of improve- 
“ ment. They partook of nothing that should tend to ameliorate cither the 
“ ideas and exercise of justice or the State of society: they were too unequal 
“ to lead to tlie establishing of rules to regulate future decisions, and too un- 
« settled to contribute to the introduction of juster sentiments concerning 
“ government, order, and public security.” 

The advantages of the present system are not, however, to be estimated 
merely from the number and amount of the decrees of the courts. The evils 
and injustice prevented by the existence of regular judicial authorities, and by 
the certainty of punishment, is of the first importance to the community. 

* Queries Qd and 3d, and additional query. 

No record of any Hindoo judicial institutions has, to my knowledge, been 
found in the provinces under Madras: at least, no trace of any^ regular judicial 
proceedings, or of Hindoo courts, fell under my observation. Truvancore, the 
only Government purely Hindoo in the peninsula which has never been 
under Mahomedan rule, does not, I believe, e:thjbit any remains of ancient 
Hindoo judicial institutions. The rajah, or prince, personally or by delegate, 
is supposed to distribute justice to his subjects. In modem times, the settle¬ 
ment 

* Only "a few of the zillah courts were established prior to 1806, when they were extended 
throughtat the provinces, but they were not in full operation until 1807. 
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Aniwen to Court's ment of disputes relating to property is, I have been given to understand, 

^ Queries. generally referred by the revenue officers, as the representatives of the princ^' 
T c kh E to punchayets or arbitrators, whose awards are enforced or reversed at the wnl 
■ of such officers, as party feelings or corruption dictate. A change of re^ue , 

officers is the signal for the renewed efforts of the disappointed party, arc 
usually followed by fresh arbitrations and tankeeds, or orders, revereing the 
last decision; so that claims on the grounds of disputed property may there be 
said to be intermissable. Offences against religion, caste, and morals, disputes 
in regard to marriages and family feuds, are generally referred to the beads of 
the caste, who punish by fines, penances, suspension, and even expulsion from 
caste in aggravated cases. i 

This is nearly the history of the mode of administering justice practised in 
most of the provinces under Madras, previous to the establishment of the pre¬ 
sent system. Collectors charged with other extensive and onerous duties, 
though possessing every desire to do justice, were under the necessity of dele¬ 
gating their authority to Tehsildars, whom they instructed to refer causes con¬ 
cerning property to punchayets or arbitrators; and, in some instances, directed 
that, after arbitrators were assembled in the cutchery with all the requisite 
evidence, care was to be taken to come to an ultimate decision, before the arbi¬ 
trators were to be allowed to break up or quit the cutchery, as the only means 
of preventing their practices of corruption and intrigue. But the Tehsildars 
had also more important duties to fulfil, and every precaution that could be 
tg^cn, under the loose and desultory manner in which such proceedings were 
carried on, could not prevent the existence of great irregularities f^nd Tt is 
observed, in the judicial report to which I have already referred, that of this 
the records of the existing courts afford many proofs. “ They contain causes, 

“ the subjects of which had been sources of litigation for time almost immemo- 
“ rial, not unfrequently adjusted in favour of this party or that, according as 
“ the caprice of passion, or pliancy, or venality gave direction; and applica- 
" tion for the enforcement of sentences passed by former authorities have been 
“ the occasion of a laborious part of the duty of some of the zillah courts.” 
The system of arbitration seems the principal, if not the only proceeding, in 
matters of disputed property, practised among the Hindoos in latter times; ibr 
although an establishment of village servants has immcmorially existed in every 
village, from the Curnum, or register of accounts, to the village barber, with 
enam, or free lands, and fees, allotted for their support, as also for the support 
of religious institutions, and in some for schools, &c. yet there appears no 
provision of any description for officers or courts of justice. 

Arbitration already forms a prominent part of the present system of judica¬ 
ture, and is strongly recommended in the Regulations themselves, for the pur¬ 
pose of relieving the courts from the pressure of suits. Provision is therein 
made for determining by arbitration matters which the parties may themselves 
resolve to submit to arbitrators, without -the intervention, in any shape, of the 
established courts, except that of giving efficacy to awards. In suits preferred 
to the courts in certain cases, (and it would be desirable to extend the option 
to all), the Judges are directed to recommend the parties to submit the decision 
of the matters in dispute to arbitration, and to afford every encouragement in 
their power to persons of character and credit to become arbitrators. 

In closing ray reply to these queries, I cannot avoid quoting the observations 
in the judicial report from Madras on this subject, which are particularly de¬ 
serving of attention. 

« Every facility is therefore given to the determination of suits by arbitra- 
“ tion, it being at the same time ordained, that the period for delivering the 
“ av/ard shall be fixed, and not postponed indefinitely, as heretofore, according; 
“ to the caprice of an arbitrator or toe chicane of a party; and that the awtu'd 

shall become a decree of court, and shall not be set aside, except on full 
“ proof that the arbitrators have been guilty of gross corruption or partiality in 
“ the cause. 

•' But with this improvement of the undefined method supposed to be re- 
• ** sorted to by the natives for the settlement of their disputes, it is known that 
*• the courts have rarely succeeded in persuading persons who have brought 

” suits 
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“ suits before tlietn to submit the issue to arbitration; and in an instance which 
" has recently come under their notice, the statement of suits depending ex- 
‘‘hibited fourteen hundred and eighteen before the Judge, Register, and native 
‘ 'Commissioners, but five only before arbitrators: a fact evincing, it is submit- 
tcd^on the part of the natives, a decided and natural preference to that state 
^ of tns^gs, in which the solemn duties of judicial investigation are discirarged 
“ under the influence of character and personal responsibility, over one in which: 

“ the claims of individuals on each other are left to be adjusted by the opposing 
** opinions of arbitrators chosen for the occasion, whose" judgments are com- 
“ monly regulated much less by a desire of doing substantial justice, than of ob. 

« taining the most favourable award for the party by whom they are nominated. 

“ It is further to be remarked, respecting the existing petty courts, that 
“ the number of native Commissioners requisite for each zillah, who arc in- 
“ tended to be so stationed as to aflbrd to the poorer and labouring classes of 
“ the inhabitants, in their transactions with each other, a convenient resort 
“ for the immediate determination of their differences, is not yet completed; 

“ the public advantage accruing from their appointment is therefore to be 
** considered as being still in progress. The consummation of the arrange- 
“ ments necessary for this purpose has been retarded, in some cases, by the 
“ diflBculty of finding persons sufficiently men of business and character, to 
“ discharge satisfactorily a trust so delicate, and one, too, that is so closely 
“ connected with individual comfort and prosperity j in others, by the disin- 
“ clination manifested by persons of adequate respectability and talent to un- 
dertake a duty which, without promising any immediate personal advantiige, 

*' seemed to be laborious to a degree alarming to their habits. 

“ But impediments of this sort are constantly diminishing in an inverse ratio 
“ to the advaqcement of the system, its influence on the character and im- 
” provement of the mind being among the most obvious and forcible of its 
** eflects. It is the protection of regular government, with the expectation of 
“ personal security which naturally flows from it, that induces men to make 
" progress in science, and to aim at attainments and acquirements, which pe- 
** riods of alarm and insubordination, destructive of public confidence in the 
" Government, are ill suited to favour; and it is to be expected, that the re- 
** luctance shewn to submit to the labour and responsibility of judicial func- 
tions will gradually wear off, in proportion as the principles and advantages 
“ of the new constitution are better known and more generally felt; and as to 
*' those now holding commissions, to whom the under-renters. Ryots, and 
" others look up for decision in their most important concerns, require consi- 
“ deration and influence in society. 

“ Notice has already been taken, incidently, of the small proportion which 
“ the number of»appeals against decisions of the native Commissioners bear to 
** the total number of causes decided by them. But this part of the subject 
“ appearing to the court to merit more particular mention, they are induced, 
“ before they close these proceedings, to state, as will be found on reference 
“ to the abstracts herewith submitted, that the sum of the causes decided or 
« adjusted, during the last year, by the Judges, and Assistant Judges, in 
“ appeals from decrees of the native Commissioners, and of the causes de- 
“ pending in appeal before these officers, on the 1st of ultimo, does not ex- 
“ ceeed 1,899, while, as has been shewn before, the number of suits decided 
« by them in the year was 33,232.” 

Queries 4 and 5. 

I am decidedly of opinion, that the present system is to be preferred, and 
should be continued. It is founded in plain obvious principles of equity, hav¬ 
ing reasonable reference to the native laws and prejudices. It requires nothing 
to render it efficient to every good purpose, but zeal, with integrity and com¬ 
mon sense in the Judges; but it is essential they^^hould make a conscience of 
their duty, for a native, without the vigilaut control of the European, docs little 
good, and may do much harm. 

There is, however, no system unsusceptible of amelioration; but it is a diffi¬ 
cult task to devise real improvements. What in theory appears appropriate 

C2T3 an** 
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AHwerito Court’s and desirable, is in practice often found defective or impracticable in the exe* 
Queries. cution. Those in tlie immediate superintendence of the machinery of exeeu< / 
T c live justice, who look to the subject in all its bearing, are certainly most coti^. 

■ pctent to form correct opinions as to the eligibility and fitness of proposed 

amendments; I, therefore, with great diffidence enter upon the subjecjU’ but ' 
with the less apprehension, as, I conclude, whatever is suggested on tjds head 
will be submitted to that ordeal. 

The access of the natives to justice is, I believe, generally speaking, suffi¬ 
ciently easy, and the proceeding established by the Regulations simple and 
well understood. The expense is, I apprehend, as moderate as, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, may be considered expedient and desirable. Great inconv^ nience 
to the Judges, and injury to the fair suitor, had been experienced from the in¬ 
stitution of litigious and groundless prosecutions; for the power vested in the 
courts to amerce such offenders could only be exercised on the issue of the 
cause, after its time had been unprofitably consumed, therefor® the propriety 
(I may say the necessity) of establishing reasonable fees, with a view to prevent 
tlie files from being crowded with frivolous vexatious plaints, such fees not 
being injurious to the suitor whose just claim is established, since the amount 
is addeil to the costs decreed, except there be good reason for deviating from 
this rule, while they operate as a punishment on the party who resisted the 
payment of a just debt. 

The chief disadvantage is the extent of the jurisdictions of the zillah courts ^ 
an anxious desire to avoid increasing expense having induced the Government 
of'Tdadras to reiluce the number to twenty, excluding that at Seringapatam, 
which is insulated. This disadvantage will, however, diminish in proportion 
as the subsidiary native courts are extended and improve in practice. At pre¬ 
sent, the native Commissioners,* who act under regular commii^ious from the 
courts, and under oath amenable to them for every act, are remunerated for 
their trouble, and the expenses they may incur, by a fee of one anna per rupee 
levied on ail suits instituted before them, or that may be referred to them by 
the Judges. The fee is collected before the plaint is filed, and the amount 
received endorsed upon it. But the money is not immediately appropriated 
by the party receiving it: it is remitted monthly to the courts, with the monthly 
return of causes decided; and as a stimulus to exertion, the Commissioners 
are only paid as the causes are decided. The head Commissioners, to whom 
causes of a higher value are referable,t are remunerated in the same manner; 
but the Regulation appointing them declares, that if, in any instance, this al¬ 
lowance shall be found insufficient, the Governor in Council, on the represen¬ 
tation of the zillah Judge, and at the recommendation of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, will sanction such addition thereto, as may appear requisite for the 
encouragement of well qualified persons to hold the office of Ijead native Com¬ 
missioner, and perform the duties with diligence and fidelity. Nothing, in my 
humble opinion, can be more essential to the attainment of these objects, than 
rendering the situations desirable objects of ambition to our native subjects. 
A just economy is indispensable and highly praiseworthy; but that economy 
can never be consistent with prudence and good policy, which denies to men 
in responsible situations a fair reward for their services. It should, therefore, 
be recommended to the Governments abroad to give their serious attention to 
this subject, and to consider how these objects can be accomplished with the 
smallest charge to the state, as also what marks of distinction would be most 
acceptable and proper to confer on those who eminently distinguish themselves 
in that line of service. It is almost needless to observe, that misconduct, on 
the part of the Commissioners, should be visited with the severest punish¬ 
ment. 

It has been suggested, that as their emoluments depend on the quantum of 
litigation, the Commissioners are rather inclined to encourage than repress it'; 
and, upon this ground, it has been recommended by some that the fees should 
be collected in behalf of the Government, and that salaries should be allowed to 

the 

* Siiits for penonal property,- not exceeding eighty rupees in value, are cogniiable by tliese 
coninujtiiioDers. . o j — 

Cognizable by the brad commisyioners: suits for personal property, not exceeding one hun¬ 
dred rupeM; Mulgazary land, not exceeding one hundred rupees per annum; or Luckhurav land, 
not exceeding ten rupees per annum, ' 
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Commissioners from their treasury. It is possible this may have some in- Answers to Courtii 
^ence in multiplying their labours; but it is not very reasonable to suppose Queriei. 

• j subject themselves to certain expense, when they find little -- -y .. 

^ Buvantage to follow such a course, especially as the decreess of the Commis- Cockbura, E»q. 
filial, and as no fees are allowed to them upon causes dismissed. 

This Iwint might, however, be recommended to the consideration of the local 
Governments and the Sudder Courts. 

The same remark has been made in respect to the native pleaders, as stimu* 
latmg the naturally litigious disposition of their countrymen, and that their fees 
should also be collected by Government, and salaries appointed for as many 
Vakeels as may be necessary to conduct the business of the suitors. This, 
however, would prevent the advantages of the pleaders from being proportio¬ 
nate to their zeal, ability, and integrity: it would take awav the stimulus to 
exertion, and impede the progress of justice; for, at present, they only receive 
payment of their fees when a cause is concluded. Suitors may either employ 
Vakeels or plead their own cause. The number is limited, their characters 
are enquired into before admission to be pleaders, and they are liable to dis¬ 
mission for incapacity or misconduct in the discharge of their duty, or for gross 
firofiigacy^ or misbehaviour in their private conduct, when proved to the satis¬ 
faction of the Sudder Court. The advantages derived to the community from 
possessing a class of men versed in the laws and Regulations are too obvious to 
need comment. 

• With a view, also, to relieve the Courts, the Judges are empowered to reft? to 
the Collectors for information relative to disputes in matters of land, rent, and 
revenue, wherein neither the Government, the Collector, or his public or 
private servants are parties, whose reports enable them to expedite such 
causes. • 

The disadvantages of the existing extensive jurisdictions would also be consi¬ 
derably ameliorated, if it were practicable to enable the zillah Judges to give 
nharly their undivided attention to the duties of the civil Courts, by relieving 
them from the immediate superintendence of the police, which requires more 
time and consideration than the Judge can bestow upon it, consistent witli its 
efliciency and the perfect discharge of his other duties. An alternative was, 
with this view, suggested by a Committee of Police which sat at Madras in the 
year 1806, and which 1 consider deserving of particular consideration. It 
proposed that the immediate superintendence of the police within their collec- 
torates should be entrusted to the Collectors, in the capacitor of Magistrates or 
Judges of the peace, which could be done without diminishing the power and 
concurrent jurisdiction of the zillah Judges; and it further proposed that Com¬ 
mercial Residents should also have commissions of the peace, but without any 
power to interfere’ with the Superintendent of Police, nor to issue any order or 
process to the police office, except warrants for the apprehension of offenders 
under defined Regulations. 

The Committee stated their reason for being of opinion that the Collector, 
from having such various channels of daily obtaining the earliest and best in¬ 
formation of every thing passing throughout his district, possesses the most 
efficient means of superintending a vigorous police, and that this arrangement 
would remove the complaints and existing difficulties experienced from the 
village Talliars or watchers (officers equally important to the revenue and police) 
being continually subject to two authorities; that the Judges and Magistrates 
of the zillahs, whose authority is to remain unaltered and unimpaired, would 
still be empowered to transmit to the Collector, in his capacity of Superinten- 
dantof the Police, any suggestion for the improvement of that department, but 
that the Superintendant shall use his own discretion, in adopting or declining 
to adopt such suggestions, provided that, in the latter case, the Superintendant 
shall transmit to the Judge and Magistrate his reasons in writing, in order 
that they may be submitted, if not satisfactory to the Judge, to the Foujdarry 
Adawlut, and eventually, if deemed necessary, by the latter court, to the 
Governor in Council, who would be able to decide with the fullest information 
before him, and the Government would find no difficulty in establishing a perfect* 
and zealous co-operation for the general good. Phe Committee observed, that 
there seemed no reasonable ground for apprehension, that the Collectors, in 
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Aniwera to Court’* their magisterial capacity as Superintendants of Police, would abuse the de- 
Qu e rie*. powers which may be entrusted to them, or that it would give them any 

Vo Lu additional or improper powers in the execution of their ordinary duties, wliich / 

T.Cockburn, by Regulation, and for the due execution of which th^ are amena- 

ble to the laws; that their magisterial powers of apprehending and comimtting ^ 
offenders would be equally subject to control, as it would not be necessary that 
they should possess the power of inflicting corporeal punishment, of levying 
fine, or of committing to temporary imprisonment; that they should only be 
authorized to commit offenders for trial by the appointed courts; and finally, 
that it would not materially interfere with or Impede their other duties, the 
Superintendance of the Police having been formerly part of their functioi^, and 
in a manner amalgamated with them. 

The proposition of the Committee for enabling the Judges, Commercial 
Residents, and Collectors, in particular situations, or the two latter when the 
former cannot attend, to hold a quarter session, or monthly, if practicable, for 
the trial of such offences as it might be improper in the Magistrate to decide 
singly, but which might not be sufficiently important to require their postpone- 
ment until the arrival of the Court of Circuit, is also deserving of attention, 
not only as tending to relieve these courts, but with a view to prevent the 
accused individual and his family from being subject to punishment by long 
confinement, beyond the measure of his crime. The Regulation submitted by 
the Committee for carrying their suggestions on this head into execution, 
shgyild be recommended to the especial consideration of the Government of 
Madras ; and if found not radically or materially objectionable in principle, it 
might be adopted, with such amendments as subsequent experience shall have 
suggested. 

In a country where the European constitution is liable to frequent attacks 
from the effects of climate, the indisposition of the Judges, and other tempo¬ 
rary causes, may, in the present extensive jurisdictions, occasion a heavy ad¬ 
dition of causes on the file. The only regular and efficient means that can be 
adopted to remedy this evil, when it occurs, is that which is now practised, 
with a view to prevent a permanent increase of the business of the courts, viz. 
the special appointment of an Assistant Judge; and this has been found to 
answer the desired end. It should be the particular care of the Governments, 
tliat vacancies in the courts are filled up as soon as possible after they occur, 
and that merit and fitness should be the principle of selection. Officers in tem¬ 
porary charge seldom act with that confidence and efficiency, which is necessary 
to the due dispatch of business. An Assistant (a junior covenanted servant) 
ought, in addition to the Register, to be attached to each of the zillah courts, 
who would be of essential use, and soon become qualified to give effectual aid 
in cases when temporary assistance is required; and I have understood that 
the Governor-General in Council has recently strongly represented the necessity 
of this. The inconvenience and ill effects of the establishments not possessing 
a regular succession of younger servants, at a period when there was not such 
important calls for their services, were particularly noticed by the Committee 
of Finance which sat at Madras in 1798 and 1799, of which I was a mem¬ 
ber ; and nothing can eventually be of more serious detriment to the public 
service, than deriving the Governments of India of a sufficiently extended and 
due selection of instruments for the various branches of that extensive empire. 

The rules for promulgating and extending the knowledge of the Regulations 
passed by the Madras Government/- affecting the rights, persons, and property 
of their subjects, and for enabling individuals to render themselves acquainted 
with the laws upon which the security of many valuable privileges and immu. 
nities granted to them by the British Government depends, ought to be strictly 
attended to. The English copies of the Regulations, and those in the Persian, 
Telinga, and Tamul languages, or other of the country languages, are directed 
to be distributed, as they are passed and printed, in such proportions as the 
Governor in Council may direct, amongst the courts of justice, the Boards of 
Revenue and Trade, the Collectors of the land revenue, and other departments, 
and to such individuals to whom it may be thought necessary to deliver copies. 
’Copies are, or ought to be, always open to public inspection in all the courts, 
and the Vakeeb are required to take copies of them j and they should also be 

placed 
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placed in the cijtcherry of the Collectors. I conclude it is the province of Anwers to Cotirfa 
some public oflScer, under the superintendance of the courts of Sudder Dewanny Ouerfe*. 
and Nizamut Adawlut^ to take care that these rules are observed, and that the JTTi '''' " 
Regulations are duly preserved and delivered over complete to tlie successor 
‘s^of the parties to whom sent. 

It would also tend to improve the officers and forward the ends of justice, if 
copies of the translations of the most approved digests of Hindoo and Maho* 
medan law, and a copy of the elementary analysis of the laws and regulations of 
Bengal, were transmitted to each court, to be placed among the official records. 

It is also of great importance, considering the number of local languages in 
use uilder the Government of Madras, that the College established there should 
be supported, and the regulations of the institution strictly adlicrcd to. 

The Sudder Dew'anny Adawlut should also most scrupulously examine the 
half-yearly returns of causes decided by the several courts ami Commissioners, 
and call for explanation when they find, on comparison cither with preceding half- 
years or the number of causes decided in other courts, an apparent want of due 
exertion : and that their labours may be more clearly distinguished, I recom¬ 
mend, instead of one column in the half-yearly abstract, slicwing the number of 
causes decreed or dismissed, that the number decreed and* dismissed should be 
shewn in distinct columns; ami that the labours of the European Judges, assis¬ 
tant Judges, and Registers, may also more distinctly appear at one view, two 
columns, shewing the aggregate number of causes decided and dismissed by 
them, might be added, immediately preceding the head of native Commissioners. 

A few causes may, of course, occupy more time, in some instances, tllSfn a 
greater number; but, in such cases, the circumstance should be noted in the 
column for remarks. 

I shall coflcludc my observations on this head by a quotation from the 
analysis I have mentioned, as being pertinent to the subject. 

. _ “ In concluding the foregoing imperfect recital of the provisions made by 
“ the existing Regulations for the administration of civil justice, in the first 
“ instance, it is impossible to withhold the acknowledgement due to the bene- 
“ volence, equity, and policy which have dictated them, with such evident at- 
“ tcnlion to the interests of humanity, the rights, laws, and prejudices of the 
“ people inhabiting this portion of the British Empire, and the surest, as well 
“ as tile most honourable means of maintaining that empire in India, by esta- 
“ blishing it upon the solid foundations of justice, protection, and conciliation. 

“ In the simplicity of the form of action allowed in all cases, varying only as 
“ regular or summary, except in the mode of commencing a suit against Go- 
“ vernment, as well as in the general tenor of the rules prescribed for the 
“ pleading, tria^ and decision of every suit cognizable by the civil courts, and 
“ determinable either by specific law or on principles of reason and equity, the 
“ intelligent regard shewn to local circumstances affecting the judicial officers, 

“ as well as the suitors and their pleaders, is equally conspicuous. If, notwith- 
“■ standing the number of civil courts which have been established, the permanent 
“ means afforded for the speedy investigation and decision of inconsiderable 
“ causes by the establishments of native Commissioners, as well as in suits to a 
“ larger amount by the extended reference now authorized to the Registers of 
“ the zillah and city courts, and the occasional aid provided for, to expedite 
“ when necessary the whole of the causes depending on these courts, by the 
“ appointment of Assistant Judges, it should still be found that the laws are 
“ not, in any instance, administered with that promptness, certainty, and faci- 
“ lity, which are requisite to ensure their full beneficial effect, it cannot be 
“ doubted that erperietKe u'ill suggest further remedies to supply this radical de- 
“ Jectf and that such measures as may be practicable, expedient, and sufficient 
“ for this purpose, will be adopted. If any thing be wanting to secure the in- 
“ tegritvofthe native Commissioners, who now receive no fixed salary, but 
» are allowed the institution fee of one anna per rupee, in all causes decided by 
“ them upon an investigation of the merits, oi^ adjusted before them by the 
“ agreement of parties, it may also be confidently presumed, that so essential a 
“ requisite to the purity, impartiality, and consequent utility of every judicial 
« estoblishraent. which has been so wisely and liberally granted to the present 

- Europe.. coumotju<iic«urft.iU not denied to those un de i rj .. uv._tn. 
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perintendants. These observations, however, are not so tnpch intended to 
apply to any known abuses of a general or important nature in the subsisting 
inferior courts of civil justice, or to any defects now unprovided for in the 
superior courts, as to obviate the force of the only objections which have been, 
or can be offered, to the adequacy and efficiency of the judicatures actually ' 
established in accomplishing the just and humane design of their institution,^ 
and of the rules which have been framed for their guidance.” 

Query 6. 

Having already stated the extensive jurisdictions of the courts to be the 
principal disadvantage of the system, it follows, I am of opinion, that the num¬ 
ber cannot be reduced. So long as we retain the Empire of the East, our hative 
subjects have a right to claim what it has been the enlightened policy of the 
British Government to establish on sound principles, security of person and 
property, in return for their allegiance and for the large revenues we collect 
from them. 

I am of opinion, that none but useful and necessary offices should be allowed 
to exist, and that stations of importance and responsibility should be liberally 

I laid. The allowances to the European branch of the courts were fixed by the 
ate Marquis Cornwallis on the most moderate scale of liberal policy, as he was 
of opinion they should be such as to enable the holders, with proper economy, 
to return to Europe with a competency in a moderate number of years; and 
this fundamental principle, essential to upholding public virtue, the national 
chatacter, and the true interests of the Company, will never, I trust, be lost 
sight of in any revision of the Indian establishments. It must not be forgotten, 
that official rank is there to be sustained, and that, since the period when the 
existing salaries were fixed, nothing has ocurred to render them less necessary: 
on the contrary, the expense of indispensable European articles lias increased, 
while the interest of money is reduced nearly one half, which will remove the 
accumulation of competency from the savings of salary (the only means of ac¬ 
quiring an honourable independence, the judicial officers being properly pre^ 
eluded from trade) to, I fear, an unreasonable term of years. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, can be reduced in this branch of the system; and unless the allowances 
of the native establishments have been augmented since I had an opportunity of 
inspecting them, 1 rather apprehend it would be consistent with just and liberal 
policy to augment the salaries of some of those who hold the most important 
situations. What effect, in point of expense, will be produced by the proposed 
alteration, if found practicable, of placing the Superintendance of the Police 
under the Collectors, can only be ascertained in India. 

The Madras Board of Revenue, in their report on the urgent necessity of 
introducing the present judicial system on the Coast, adverted,to the attendant 
increase of expense ; and they observed, that the saving in the detail charges 
of collection in the districts permanently settled, and a proposed augmentation 
of the revenue derived from salt, would in a great measure, they hoped, meet 
the charge to be incurred for this important object. I have not the aggregate 
amount of the existing judicial charges on the Coast before me, but I believe 
the reduction of charges of collection in the settled districts has been consider¬ 
able ; and I am happy to observe, that the revenue from salt, which at the date 
of the report, in the year 1799, did not produce 80,000 Pagodas per annum, 
and at the period immediately preceding the execution of the measure therein 
recommended. Pagodas 93,763, yielded in the year ending July 1811 a net 
revenue flf Pagodas 6,98,958, affording an annual sum of Pagodas 6,06,195, in 
aid of the judicial charges. This, I have no doubt, is an increasing fund, 
furnished by the people at large } and it is peculiarly gratifying to know, that 
while so large a revenue is derived from this article, the sum necessarily ex¬ 
pended by an individual for salt, during the whole year, does not exceed at the 
sale price fourpence. The revenue from stamps and fees, and what may be 
derived from the police funds of the country, must also be set off against the 
judicial and police disbursements. 

Upon this subject Marquis Cornwallis recorded the following sentiments, in 
tlje justice of which 1 entirely concur. 


Antirers to Court’i « 
Queries. „ 


T. Coekbum, Esq. ,, 
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•* However averse I have invariably shewn myself to increase the public Ansners to Court’* 
** expenditure, a regard for the honour anti interest of Britain forbids me to \ _Quer ies. ^ 

“ resist considerations that are founded upon evidentprinciples of true humanity t p 
and sound poli^. It would, in my opinion, be unjustifiable, jp every point urn,-sq. 

V‘ of view, towards a people who pay so great d revenue, and from whose in- 
" dustry our country derives so many advantages, to deny them such part of 
“ the public revenue as may be necessary to defray the charges of good govern* 

“ ment; and I trust I have clearly proved, that the proposed arrangements 
are calculated for that purpose, as well as essential to the future security and 
“ prosperity of the British dominions in Bengal. To have suffered, therefore, 

“ the mcrease of expense, estimating it (as I have done) at the greatest possi- 
“ ble amount, to operate as a bar to the adoption of these, would have been a 
“ destructive and even a criminal species of economy.” To this I have no¬ 
thing to add, but that the expense, on this account, must increase in proportion 
as your dominion extends. 

Query "J. 

The present system, I am of opinion, will uphold the British character, in¬ 
spire confidence and industry in the natives, improve their morals and the 
country, increase its wealth, and bind the inhabitants, by the strong lies (un¬ 
known to them for ages), of personal safety and pecuniary security, to the sup- 
port of our authority. I have heard it surmised, that the new order of things 
has or will introduce notions of liberty, not congenial to the soil of India, which 
luls heretofore been ruled by summary justice and a rod of iron, and that tftis 
may ultimately affect the permanency of our rule in that country. By men in 
the higher ranks among the natives, who have been accustomed to exercise 
arbitrary.sway over their inferiors and dependants, and who now feel the re¬ 
straint of tlie l»w, 1 am not surprixed such ideas should be promulgated. It is 
not easy for any class of men, who have exercised almost unlimited power, and 
whose will was law, to reconcile themselves to the sober rules which the law 
prnscri'oes in their transactions, either with their equals or inferiors, and which 
compel respect for the persons and property of individuals; but, in ray opinion, 
that species of freedom which makes a man feel that he possesses property, and 
that he has a right under the law to protect it, though it may in appearance 
render him more independent, or more properly speaking, less servile, will 
never lessen his attachment to that Government which has secured it to him, 
and under whose fostering care alone he knows he can continue to enjoy it. 

freedom, founded in and supported by the supremacy of the laws, is not 
likely to prove injurious to the permanency of a government. The natural 
effect of such a rule is to render the people more peaceable and subordinate, 
and does not weaken but strengthen the power of military coercion, when 
imperious necessit'^ may call for its exertion. The Governments of India 
which preceded us, and which were supported by summary justice and a rod 
of iron, have passed away, without leaving behind them any proofs that their 
principles and institutions are worthy of our imitation. Their foundation stood 
on a baseless fabric; and if, in the progress of time, ours is destined, as no 
doubt it is, to follow the general fate of nations, we shall at least eiijoy the sa* 
tisfaction of having used the astonishing power which, under Providence, we 
have been suffered to acquire in the East, with moderation, humanity, and 
.justice, and exercised the soundest policy in having endeavoured to secure to 
the people, by permanent judicial establishments, the impartial administration 
of their own laws and due protection in their usages. 

Queries 8 and 9> 

Beyond all doubt, the n-atives confide mpre in the uprightness of European 
Judges than in Jiu^es appointed from their own people. This seems to mo 
suflSdiently proved by the files of the courts being loaded with causes, which, 
if the natives preferred the decision of their cotontj^ymen, they had the power 
to refer to their arbitration. What has been already stated on this head appears 
to me conclusive; and in regard to entrusting the administration of justice 
exclusively to the natives, lam of opinion, generally speaking, the 
uncontrolled by European authority, can in no degree be trusted with the judi¬ 
cial administration. The effect would be the substitution of legal oppression tor 

tne 
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Answer* to Court's oppression arising from the absence of all law, which was the case before 
. Queries. ^ introduction of the present system. Time, and the beneficial effects of 
T Coct^m Esq the existing constitution, which it is to be hoped will progressively improve 
’ ^ and become more efficient, may work a happy change, in this respect, if atten- , 

tion is given to promote the better education of the rising generation. y 

Query 10. 

The area of the jurisdiction of the four courts of appeal and circuit has been 
estimated to contain about 123,000 geographical square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of upwards of ten millions of souls; the area, therefore, of each of the 
twenty zillah courts, excluding Seringapatam, if equally divided, w^ld be 
about 6,186 square miles, and the population about 500,000 souls. Bflt, with 
every attention to the formation of zillahs, they must, from circumstances and 
situation, according as they comptehend hills, woods, or wastes, be more or less 
extensive; and it is to be presumed, the stations for the courts and jails of the 
zillahs have been chosen in the most central and convenient situations. The 
area of the jurisdictions of the five courts of appeal and circuit, in Bengal, 
Behar, and Benares, is estimated to be 160,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion supposed not much below thirty millions of souls. The jurisdiction of 
the twenty-seven zillah courts varies from 4,500 to 10,000 square miles; Kam- 
ghur excepted, which is estimated at 20,000 square miles, but one half or 
more hills and jungle. The extent of the Ceded and Conquered Countries I 
have no estimate of 

Query 11. 

The police introduced by the British Government, with the system of cri¬ 
minal law for its support, compared with that which had existed in the pro¬ 
vinces under the Madras Government at any known period, may be deemed 
perfection ; yet it is but in progress towards that efficiency which it will no 
doubt attain. 1 have already observed, that no institution whatever for the 
administration of criminal justice existed on the coast, except at the presi¬ 
dency of Madras, until the year 1802. The double government in the Car¬ 
natic, and the feudal tenures under which the Zemindars and Poligars held 
their lands, which authorized them to maintain an armed force in the heart of 
the country, certainly at the call of, but over which the Government luid little 
or no control, sometimes turning their arms against the Government, and some¬ 
times against each other, precluded the possibility of establishing any regular 
system. The evils of feudal tyranny had long been felt as a scourge to the 
country; and the only radical remedy was adopted, that of changing the tenure 
of the lands, by releasing the Zemindars and Poligars from all calls for military 
service, commuting the same for a payment in money, absolving and prohibit¬ 
ing the inhabitants from being liable to be called on for military service by the 
Zemindars and Poligars, and by fixing a permanent revenue on their pollums 
and zemindarries, which are secured to them and their heirs, so long as they 
shew due allegiance to the state and conform to the laws and regulations, the 
Company, at the same time, proclaiming that no military force shall be" kept 
up within their territories but their own. The regulations which followed this 
happy change, alter the licentious power of these freebooters was destroyed, 
have been productive of the greatest benefit. To shew in what degree the 
change was felt by the people, I will here insert an extract from a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me by the Reverend C.W. Gericke, so early as the month of October 
1802, who had tr.avelled from Madras through Mysore into the Tinnevelly 
country, and so on to Tanjore, from whence the letter is dated. The character 
of this reverend missionary is well known: he was a man of the purest morals, 
of perfect probity, beloved by all his flock, and always highly respected and pro¬ 
tected by the Government. 

“ I have great happiness in assuring you, that in this, my long journey, I 
“ heard no such complaints any where as I used to hear formerly j but, on the 
“ contrary, have frequently heard the inhabitants express themselves much 
« satisfied with their present situation. 

“ rbe Hindoos in the Mysore country, in comparing their present situation 

with the former, said that their condition would be still better if the Eng- 
'** lish liad taken them under their immediate protection. 

“ As 
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“ As to the southernmost countries, I mentioned to the good Colonel at Answers to Court s 
“ Ramnad the very words in which the inhabitants expressed themselves at ^ Que rius. 

“ comparing the present time to the former; for instance, where before we . ^ ‘ 

could not travel without great fear in the day, we may now pass with great ‘' '^*'1- 

^ security in the night; since the time that the English have got the better 
*• of the Poligars, there is no thief in the thickest jungle. The Colonel* 

“ said it is so, and rejoiced at it, and at the readiness of the people to ackiiow- 
" ledge it. We have several times conversed on the present happier state of 
“ the country. ^ He thinks that, when the late institutes shall take place, and 
« impartial justice be administered to the people, and the obtaining it be made 
“ easy,to them, they will then be as happy as Government can make them.” 

This statement is corroborated by the more recent accounts from India, in 
which it is observed,t that “ the best evidence of the beneficial consequences 
“ of the present establishments is the present tranquil state of the dominions 
" under Madras, as being not less general and uninterru[>led tlian wholly uu- 
“ exampled in the annals of its history.” That partial flagrant breaches of 
the peace should occur in so extended a territory, a great portion of it so 
recently rescued from anarchy, is to be expected, and will, I fear, happen 
under the best arrangements that can be made; but the lawless and violent 
habits of the natives, heretofore nurtured by impunity, are giving way to the 
fear of detection and certainty of punishment. It is observed by the Judges 
in Malabar, where violence and rapine are most prevalent, “ the melioration, 

‘‘ in particular, observable in the province of Malabar is very striking. The 
“ inhabitants of this extensive and populous district do now enjoy a degre6'’of 
“ security in their persons and property, to which they have been previous, 
and indeed for a considerable time subsequent to the Company’s Govevn- 
“ ment, but little accustomedand further, “ from the increase of cultiva- 
” tion, and the number of substantial' dwellings erected by the inhabitants 
“ throughout the’ province, it may be fairly inferred, that they feel and are 
- «,^nsible of the security and other benefits arising from the present system of 
“ administration.” 

I do not mean to state an extreme case, or to say that no improvement can 
or ought to be made in this department. 1 speak of comparative improvement 
and the actual advance of the system, which time and experience alone can 
render entirely efficient. 

The modes practised by the native Governments, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain them, were first the establishment of Talliars, or village- 
watchers, which exist, or ought to exist, under some denomination or other, 
in every village throughout the country. Over them, in many parts of the 
country, there were district watchers; a power assumed by Poligars, who 
extended their influence and their exactions in proportion to the weakness of 
the government placed over them: such also were the head and subordinate 
Cavilgars. Whatever good might, in old times, have been derived from these 
establishments, except the village Talliars (and they, also, often in connivance 
with the others), we only knew them as plunderers, and aiders, and abettors 
of robbery. They were ostensibly held responsible for property plundered, 
and collected fees accordingly, but they generally evaded the payment; or if 
compelled by the hand of power, in any case, to make restitution,^ it onlpr 
induced them to commit fresh depredations, to make good the loss which their 
fees were not adequate to pay. All this is very fully explained in the records 
of Madras, and the abolition of such officers and such powers was considered 
indispensable to-the establishment of good government. Some Cavilgars still 
remain; and I observe in the Combaconum zillah, there is sufficient proof that 
their habits of aggression still prevail. It is, indeed, inseparable from the 
nature of the institution and habits of that class of people, and must be put 
down, before yoS can establish police on a sound basis. 

Upon forming the permanent settlement with ^he Zemindars, Government 
charged itself with the maintenance of the peace of the country, and m fixing 
their jumma, excluded all funds usual^ applied to the purposes of police; but 

C ^ 3 « 

• Colonel Martin, a highly respectable character, who had resided many years in 

those countries. 

t Judicial reports, February 1813. 
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Answers to Court's the Zemindars were bound to aid and assist the officers in apprehending and 
V Queries. ^ securing offenders of all description, and they are also bound to enquire and 
T Cockburn Es notice to the Magistrates of all the robbers and disturbers of the public 

. oc u n, sq. Qf shelter in their zemindarries. The Regula -^ - 

tions provide for the punishment of Zemindars who are fdbnd guilty of negy 
lecting this duty by tine and imprisonment. This is merely for neglect or 
giving information, and extends to Zemindars, Talookdars, and farmers. A 
Zemindar who is proved before a court of justice to have afforded actual assis¬ 
tance in harbouring robbers, and aiding or abetting in their escape, is liable, 
in aggravated cases, to the forfeiture of his isemindarry; and it is well under- 
stood that the Zemindars and other individuals are competent to apprehend 
persona in the actual commission of public crimes. 

After giving the subject the maturest consideration, I doubt very much the 
policy and expediency of the opinion of the Police Committee, to which I have 
before referred, “ that the superior charge of the police in a zemindarry should 
“ be vested nominally in the Zemindar,” or that Zemindars should be, in any 
shape, vested with judicial authority. We are now but eradicating the power 
and effects of the baneful influence they have long exerted ; and to place at 
their mercy, by giving them tlie legal power of seizing and sending to confine¬ 
ment all descriptions of persons, umler the pretence of their being vagrants or 
robbers, could not but have the worst effects. Where they were bound to the 
protection of their zemindarries, and nothing has been added to their juraraa 
for the expense of the police, and where the police has been declared to bp 
coftimitted to tliem for the time being, when resumed, they arc still liable to 
make good what is necessary for that purpose. 

The Committee also suggest, that villages, districts, and zemindarries, res¬ 
pectively, should be held answerable for the amount of property# according to 
a proposed scale, stolen or robbed within their limits, if the perpetrators were 
not discovered w'ithin six months: the amount or value of the money or goods 
stolen to be proved on the oath of two witnesses. This, 1 apprehend, v.’Gi/id 
give rise.to great abuse and to many false claims. It would tend to render 
individuals less careful of their property, and Llicreby encourage the evil meant 
to be prevented, and there would be no want of witnesses to support the 
alleged value. But suppose the amount justly ascertained, and the Judge’s 
precept issued to the Collectors to assess the amount on the zemindarry, he 
must assess every village according to the rent, and tlie head-man apportion it 
on the other inhabitants, and this continually recurring, would, I fear, give 
rise to indefinite and extensive abuse. You cannot, in justice, hold the 
Zemindar to be responsible for all property stolen, without giving him the 
entire power of the police ; but to make him vigilant in aiding the police, as he 
is bound to do so, and as an encouragement to persons robbed within his 
zemindarry to bring the offenders to justice, a fine, equal to the expense of the 
prosecution and the loss of time of the party attending the prosecution, might 
with perfect justice be levied upon him, in all cases of prosecution and convic¬ 
tion for robbery committed within his bounds. 

There are, however, still particular situations, where special arrangements 
may be necessary with the head-men for the regulation of the police; for in a 
territory so extensive, composed of siich a variety of people of different des¬ 
criptions and habits, no general rule or police regulation, can be made entirely 
applicable to all parts of the country. This the local authorities can easily as¬ 
certain and provide tor. Provision must be made, not only against internal 
robbers, but against the banditti who make incursions from the borders of the 
surrounding territories i and this can only be done by making arrangements 
with the Governments of those territories for their better regulation which, 
possibly the present influence of our Residents, when seriously and strenuously 
exerted to that end, might in some degree effect. At any rate, permission 
must be obtained for vigorously following depredators, wherever they may 
take shelterj which would in time render it the interest and the object of 
the borderers themselves not to encourage or give shelter to banditti. 

In all that relates to police, nothing is so essential as vigilance, energy, and 
intelligent arrangement in the officers employed. This is particularly exem¬ 
plified in the different zillahs under Madras, nearly similarly situated in respect 

to 
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to p(rfice establishments and the means of protection. I observe that of ziliah 
Daraporam, for instance, reduced to a system of complete organization. The 
Judge of Circuit remarks on this division : “ I had an opportunity of observing 
more minutely the effects of the excellent arrangements introduced by the 
Magistrate; the police officers active at their stations, and the villagers 
“ equally prompt in the co-operation for carrying into effect the orders of the 
“ Magistrate. The advantages resulting from such a combination of energy 
“ and exertion are the general prosperity and apparent happiness that seem to 
reign in every village.. The police duties of this ziliah are executed through 
“ Darogahs, Cutwals, and Tanadars.” 

The>Sudder court appear to have submitted the details of the plan pursued 
by this Magistrate (whose name is not mentioned) to Government for their 
full information, and I trust it may have led to the introduction of similar ar- 
ragements in other zillahs. Indeed, nothing, in my opinion, would be more 
advisable, than to select this very Magistrate, and appoint him to be Supervisor- 
General of the Police, for the purpose of making a circuit through all the 
zillahs, with paramount authority, to introduce the plan generally, with such 
variations as local circumstances may render necessary, first submitting his 
plan for each, through the Sudder court, for the approval and confirmation of 
Government. More good will be done by such a measure in a few months, 
than may otherwise be accomplished in years. 

Great attention has lately been given to the subject of police in Bengal, and 
it'appears, from recent reports, that important changes for the better haVe 
been effected. I have a letter from a person of the first authority which states: 
“ In regard to police, the measures for the suppression of gang-robbery, which 
“ has been the scourge of Bengal for ages, have proved very generally success- 
** ful. Provintes which were most infested by dacoits are now cleared of those 
“ pests of society, and not a robbery in six months occurs in districts, in 
, “,which numbers were committed daily at the period (three years ago) when 
“ £tii»-tIISSt important reform, which has been so happily introduced and 
” established, was first undertaken by us.” 

This statement is confirmed by the public dispatches from thence; and I ob¬ 
serve a measure of subsidiary police in progress, from which the most extensive 
benefit to the community and the public will be derived. 

The measure I allude to is the complete system of subsidiary police esta¬ 
blished at Moorshedabad. The Magistrate pointed out to the inhabitants the 
security they would derive by establishing watchers for the protection of the 
several divisions of the city, and laid before them a plan for that purpose. No 
less than contributors came forward, who have agreed to subscribe rupees 
519 per month, » sufficient sum to pay the watchers no more than one anna 
one pice and a halfi taking the average payable by each person monthly. The 
result has been the entire security of the city from robbery, in the Tbannahs 
where the arrangement is completed ; and it is to be hoped the plan is capable 
of extension, and may in time be adopted generally, in all the towns and vil- 
gers of consequence throughout the country, for their own protection, which 
will tend more to the prevention of crimes than all the general police regula¬ 
tions, and will, of course, if it succeed, greatly relieve that department. This 
measure should be stated to the Madras Government as one particularly de¬ 
serving of their attention. 

In the early stages of the present judicial system, it might be proper to 
fence justice by more detailed forms than may be necessary in a state of greater 
maturity. The Governments in India should, therefore, be directed, in com¬ 
munication with the courts of Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut and the inferior 
courts, to revise the powers and forms of proceeding in both departments, 
with a view to render them more summary. Some details have been progres¬ 
sively dispensed with ; and now that the jurisdictions are so widely extended, 
it becomes a matter of imperious necessity to render all process and proceed¬ 
ings as summary as possible, consistent with substantial justice. Originally, 
the Magistrates were not allowed, to take cognizance of even petty offences : 
now they do, and a further extension of power would probably be greatly be^ 
neficial. And, on the principle that punishment for the benefit of example 

should 
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Answers to Court’s should as early as possible follow crime and conviction, in all criminal cases, 
Queries. whether of life or death, where the Judges of the courts of circuit confirm the 
futwah of the law officer, and when the court sees no ground for recommenda- 
' tion to mercy, though report should be made for the sanction of the Nizamut . 

to execute the sentence, I question the necessity of that'court revising th^ 
trial and thereby so long delaying the sentence of the* law. But any changd 
in this, the most important and delicate duty of the courts, will no doubt be 
well weighed. 

Qtuery 1@. 

I was a member of the Board of Revenue at Madras for upwards of nine 
years, and a part of the period first member of that Beard. The boundary 
villages were the extent of the detailed revenue management under the Board, 
but their superintendance extended over ail the provinces. 

I am not informed of the immediate object which the Committee may have 
in view in calling for information on these subjects. The last letter addressed 
to me states, that “ the Committee are about to decide on the judicial system.” 

I trust it will not be deemed presumption in me to express a hope, if any vital 
alterations in the system are suggested or contemplated in this country, that 
they may, before adoption, be transmitted to the Governments of India, in 
order that the Honourable Court may possess the benefit to be derived from 
the experience and mature consideration of the local authorities there, and 
obtain all the light possible on a subject so momentous to both countries, be- 
fohi a final decision. Nothing can be more injurious than continual flucth- 
ations in our policy in India: it destroys all confidence in the stability of our 
institutions, and must prove greatly injurious to the character of our Govern¬ 
ment. No system, however in appearance simple and plausible, will be found 
without difficulties and defects. The foundation of the present? is solid, and I 
do earnestly trust the superstructure will be improved, not destroyed.* Now 
that our external relations in India comparatively require a small portion pf 
the time of our Governments, and that they can bestow so mucll'iuo^f’chan 
has been sometimes practicable to promote the internal welfare and improve¬ 
ment of our eastern empire, and remedy, as far as practicable, what is defective 
in the existing constitution, any great or sudden change cannot be too ear¬ 
nestly deprecated. 


(Signed) THOMAS COCKBURN. 

London, S2d January, 1814. 


W. THACKERAY, ESQ. 


To James Cobb, Esq., Secretary at the India House. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, of your letter, dated 
the 7th October last, and to transmit replies to the queries it enclosed. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient faithful Servant, 

(Signed) W. THACKERAY. 

Bath, 1st February, 1815. • 
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Queries. 


Question \st. 

What is your opinion of the fitness, 
W.TTuickeray,Esq. the efficiency, anj the general effects 
01 the system of judicial admmistra- 


Answer. 

A fitter, cheaper, and more efficient 
system, might have been introduced 
at Madras; but as the Bengal system 



was well, but only calculated for a newljr conquered country, to establish the 
'authdrity of the Government, to ascertain the resources, and introduce pro¬ 
per arrangements. Whep these objects were completely effected, a regular 

administration 

*■ Page 341 to 344, Analysis. 
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adininistration of justice particularly became necessary. Regular civil courts Answer* to Court’s 
are essentially necessary to secure private property. AVhat has made England Que ries. 
so rich and powerful but the secur^y of property ? A man knows that if by ^rhaei^v F«n 
. his industry he can make ten tliousand pounds, he and bis children will enjoy ‘ 

X'it. The ingeniouk and industrious millions of Hindoos under the British Go¬ 
vernment, will, in the course of a few years, grow rich, if the fruits of their 
industry are secured to them, and they can be convinced of it. It was also 
requisite for the protection of the people to deprive the Collectors of the power 
of deciding on revenue cases, in which they themselves were in fact parties* 

But instead of suddenly introducing a complicated judicial syslerh, and enact- ’ 
ing voluminous and perplexing regulations taken i'roin the Bengal code, new 
to the’people, the service, and the Government, it might have been better, as 
the country became ready for and required a more regular administration, to 
have proceeded gradually. The administration of justice might then have been 
taken from the Collectors, an European Judge might have been appointed to 
every large collectorate, and two small collcctoratcs united under one Judge. 

A small establishment of native writers would have been sufficient. A court 
of appeal might have been established at the Presidency, and the Government 
might, in the first instance, have given the courts a few general rules to pro¬ 
ceed by, and left the system to grow up by degrees to maturity. The several 
officers and departments would then have suggested, and the Government 
would have enacted such rules as experience might have shewn proper and ne¬ 
cessary. As it was, the people, the officers of Government, and indeed the 
Government itself, had to learn the Bengal code, which they found suddenly 
imposed upon them as the law of the land, and great inconvenience was felt 
before it was generally understood, and the business of the country could be 
regulated in a manner to suit it. But any violent change of system now 
would produce as much, or more immediate inconvenience, than its first intro¬ 
duction, because great pains have been taken to introduce it, and the business 
o^the country has now for some years been regulated accoi-ding to this system. 

Sulli’SrfiiMden change would, however, be prejudicial, cliiefiy because it might 
teach the people to doubt the consistency and wisdom of the Government. 

All innovation is dangerous,, particularly in Indian government, aiufwherc 
property may be affected. There have been too many changes already. The 
Bengal system, as an innovation at Madras, was attended with some risk. It 
has now, however, been completely established and is understood ; and al¬ 
though not the best system that could be deviscS, is certainly safe and open 
to improvement. It is proper, therefore, to correct and improve, but to avoid 
any violent change, as not only productive of immediate inconvenience, but 
likely to shake the confidence of the people in the consistency of the Govern¬ 
ment and the stability of the laws and their own possessions. It is not yet pos¬ 
sible to give any decided opinion as to the effects of this system : the cftects of 
a general system are not felt soon, or, at least, known. Some inconvenience 
attends every change of system. It is certain that the state of the country has 
improved very much during the last few years ; particularly that those rebel¬ 
lions and disturbances, which were attended with consequences far more ex¬ 
tensive and serious than was generally supposed, have entirely cea.sed, and that 
the lives and the little property the people possess are as secure as in most places 
in Europe. No person acquainted with the affairs of the country can doubt 
this improvement, which, it will be found, is entirely owing to tiie strict and 
prompt administration of justice under a strong Government. The Collectors, 
also, did certainly, in several districts, compel the Ryots to take more land 
and pay more rent than they could afford. Over zealous but honourable young 
men might plunder the country more completely, perhaps, than a Mahratta 
army could have done. Individual instances of over assessment occurred, per¬ 
haps, in every collectorate. Under the native Governments, the people could 
evade or resist; but under the Company’s Government, the Collectors are too 
honest to be bribed, the Government too strong to be opposed. Want of know¬ 
ledge or discretion was therefore more injurious to th6 people. The Ryots have 
now been emancipated ; they, may cultivate, or pay rent or not, as they choose. 

If ill treated in one district, zemindarry, or collectorate, they may remove to 
another, or obtain moderate terms by threatening to remove. In short,* they 
now bring their labour, industry, and stock, to a fair market, which they never 
did before the establishment of the courts. The Collectors had too mucu 

[9 Y] power, 
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Answers to Court's power, and with the best intentions might abuse it. Their first duty was to 
Queries. collect the revenue, and^hey might expect to be praised or blamed according 
to the amount of their collections. 

W.Thackeray.Esq. . 

2d. Do you conceive that any sys- The decision by. punchayet is an, 
tern of ancient Hindoo institution could ancient Hindoo institution, generalljt 
now, either in whole or in part, be known and respected in India, like the 
with advantage substituted for the trial by jury in England; as I have 
system, or any part of the system, in- seen it in practice, the parties each 
troduced by Uie British Government? chose two or more members} the Aumil 

or Collector on the part of the Go- 

3d. Can you state any particulars vernment, one or more. Thelwhole, 
of the remains yet subsisting of an- so chosen, composed the court. The 
cient Hindoo judicial institutions in parties were obliged to execute a deed 
Bengal, particularly the system of vil- agreeing to abide by their award. The 
lage courts and decision by pun- members of the court were compelled 
chayet ? to sit, generally in the cutchery, un¬ 

til they had made up their mind; and 
their award, if it appeared just, was confirmed by the Aumil or Collector, and 
carried into execution. When the Aumil was a man of integrity and ability, 
this was as expeditious, chedp, and satisfactory a mode of settling disputes as 
could be desired. The zillah Judges have, in many instances, taken great 
pains to have causes settled by arbitration, which is, in fact, the same thing as 
the punebayet; but as the court cannot legally compel the attendance of the 
arl^rators, it has generally been found difficult to get them to come to a deci¬ 
sion. It would be proper to enact a Regulation to compel individuals to sit 
as members of a punchayest, like jurymen here; and this mode of settling dis¬ 
putes might be made general. ' , 

4th. If the system introduced by The present system is susceptible of 
the British Government is, in your meliorations, but improvement rngislL 
opinion, to be preferred, do you con- be gradual. The whole ^ttrii**ffiay 
ceive it to be susceptible of any melio- be considered under three heads: civil 
rations that would accelerate the dc- justice, criminal justice, the revenue 
cision of causes, would render the laws, 
access of the natives to justice more 

easy, would simplify the proceedings, I have stated the manner in which I 
and abridge the expense of suitors; think the civil courts ought at first to 
and, in general,' wha^ in your opinion, have been constituted. I think the 
are the best means of remedying any present system should be simplified 
existing defects in the system ? and reduced as near that 1 have des¬ 

cribed as circumstances may admit. 
The present courts should be continued, but the whole native establishment 
dismissed, with the exception of the Pundit to expound the Hindoo law, and 
a Record-keeper, with a small establishment of writers and Peons, merely to 
copy and preserve the records in each court. All copies of papers and ac¬ 
counts, and translations when required, should be done by hired writers, and 
all process served by Peons, at the expense of the parties. There are always 
writers and Peons about the courts waiting for employment, and employed at 
present as occasion requires. The amount to be paid should be inserted in the 
decree, as the amount of the fees of the pleaders, and other costs is at present 
inserted. All disputed accounts and causes, not easily settled by the European 
Judges, should be rel'erred to a punebayet, and . every native should be lia¬ 
ble to sit on punchayets. All forms, not absolutely necessary to secure a right 
decision and prompt execution, should be abolished. 

With respect to criminal justice, it is difficult to simplify the system without 
abolishing the Mabomedan law. Where this law was too savage or absurd for 
the British Government to adopt, it has been modified, and as it now stands 
aftbrds a tolerable rule to regulate the punishment of offenders; but it is te¬ 
dious and expensive. There is a large establishment of Mahomedan law offi¬ 
cers, who are in fact the Judges; and of Moonslties, to translate every docu¬ 
ment relating to each case into Persian, that the Mahomedan law officers may 
Onder^tand it. The rules and forms which it has been thought fit to establish, 
and the modifications of Mahomedan law which were necessary, occupy much 
of tlje European Judges* attention. It may, however, be found practicable to 
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dispense with many writings and translations now required, especially in cases AMwen to Court’* 
of petty offences, and where the Magistrate thinks there are no grounds to com- ^ Querie*. ^ 
mit for trial the person charged with an offence. In particular cases, indeed, w tk iT 
, he should be expected, and for his own safety and satisfaction should take down ' ' efayiEsq. 
Vthe depositions in’writing. The original error in the permanent settlement. 

In considering the Zemindars, who were in fact military, revenue and police 
officers, landlords, and in selling the estates to Mootahdars, which has already 
been sufficiently explained, gave birth to the system of revenue laws, which 
forms a great part of the code of Regulations. This part can only be simplified 
partially and gradually. Where there are no Zemindars or Mootahdars, or 
wheretestates held imder that tenure fall in to Government, the settlement 
should be formed directly with the Ryots, and there a simpler system of reve¬ 
nue laws may bo introduced. 

5th. What do you take to be the Compared with other courts, and 
chief advantages and disadvantages of considering the difficulties under which 
the British judicial system ? the system was introduced, it must be 

, confessed the Adawlut courts on the 
Coast are neitlier very tedious nor expensive to the suitors, and they certainly 
afford greater protection to the people than they ever enjoyed before. In all 
countries under any system, justice, if well administered, will be slow and 
dear. In England, even, where justice is better administered because property 
is more secure than in any other country, a prudent man will submit to great 
inconvenience, or even loss, rather than encounter the delays, expense, ^and 
vexation of a law-suit. It will be found that the Adawlut courts on the Coast 
are not much more tedious, and certainly far less expensive to the suitors than 
the English courts or the supreme court of Madras. On reference to late 
reports from .the Sudder Adawlut at Madras, it will appear that there was no 
very great arrear of business depending, and that suits were generally settled 
within a reasonable period. As the Judges get more expert, and the people 
liatter aj^quainted with the principles of law and justice, it may be expected 
the Business will be further reduced. The inexpertness of the Judges and 
igilbrance of the people contributed to occasion much unnecessary delay and 
trouble at first. With regard to the expense to the suitors on the first intro¬ 
duction of the system, the expense of losing a cause was so small, that litigations 
were encouraged. It often appeared worth while to prefer or resist any claim 
on any grounds: there was a risk of losing a little, but a chance of winning a 
great deal. A cause in court was like a lottery ticket. In taking upon them¬ 
selves almost the whole expence of justice, the Government was too liberal. 

The courts were in consequence at first overwhelmed with a mass of business, 
which onder any other system would not have come into any court at all. 

When the courts and people became more experienced and additional fees were 
levied, many ot those causes which the parties were conscious would not be 
supported were privately settled and withdrawn, and the courts were relieved, 
and enabled to attend to the business of those suitors who had too much con¬ 
fidence in the justice of their cause, or too litigious a spirit and too much money 
to give up the point without a struggle. The people are now under a system 
of regularity, security, stability, and freedom, which they never enjoyed 
before. The process in civil cases is not expensive to the suitors, and in ge¬ 
neral ought to secure a rightAccision at last. .These are the advantages of the 
system ; the expense to the state, delay, and the corruption among the natives 
about the courts, are the evils to be apprehended. The system is too compli¬ 
cated, too formal. Let any person unaccustomed to the system, but ac¬ 
quainted with the laws and customs of the natives, the revenue, and the police, 
look over the Madras Regulations, which hav6 now swelled imo several 
volumes, and he must wonder why those minute rules and tedious for*”® were 
so multiplied. Even the shape and size of the seal to be used by each officer is 
detailed Already it requires a twelve-month's study to become niaster of these 
Regulations. Every young Judge, Collector,,, or Secretary is anxious to 
legislate, suggest a new regulation. In a few years neither the people, nor 
eS u'e S|“., will l»v. lime te Ie«» them. If mueh of the time and 
Mtenlion of the European Judges ate occopied “ 

can devote but little to the real business brought before them, conseque y 
either substantial justice must be neglected or delayed, or there ^ 
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Answer* to Court’s greater number of Judges than is absolutely necessary for the business of the 
V country. The Government will find it their interest, as well as duty, to give 

W.Thackeray Eg • European Judge a large salary, for deciding the numerous and important 
^ civil suits, which must constantly arise as the people get rich, with ability,, * 
diligence, and integrity, but not for an accurate knowle'dge and diligent’^ 
observance of tlie forms prescribed in this code. Forms also encourage and 
cover corruption. Almost all native servants are corrupt: the forms pre¬ 
scribed require a large establishment of native writers and servants. Although 
the natives about the courts may not be able directly to influence the Judges, 
they may render great assistance to the parties in the several stages of a 
process; they may combine and extort money by threats, promisel, and 
pretences; they may occasion delay, or even tutor witnesses, or alter or 
carry away documents. The Judge does not consider it his duty, indeed he 
might be wrong, to receive private information, and there would be no end 
to the stories brought him if he once ■ listened to informers. A formal 
process is prescribed, in case the native servants are charged with fraud, 
bribery, or extortion. In some cases they must be tried and convicted j in 
others, a reference must be made to the superior courts before they can be 
dismissed. They know their independence and the difficulty of obtaining legal 
proofs, and are bold. The Judge knows it too, and is often afraid that, after 
much loss of time and labour, he may fail in establishing their guilt or getting 
a more honest set. On the other hand, if the servants were liable to be 
discarded at pleasure, every new Judge might bring some favourites of his owp 
to flU. the principal offices; the business would be retard.ed, and the new set, 
expecting but a short stay in office, would make the most of their time. Under 
the former system, those occasionally employed by the Collector in his summary 
administration of justice were, no doubt, equally ready to take every thing 
they could get, and where the Collector was supine always did; but there were 
so many eyes upon them, the Collector had so many sources of information, 
and laid himself out so much to get information, they were generally^etectqd. 
The more servants, the greater their responsibility and importance in the'*opi- 
nion of the people, the more danger of corruption. Every form, therefore, mot 
absolutely necessary to secure a right decision and prompt execution, is not 
only a source of unnecessary delay and expense, but of corruption, because it 
increases and shelters the establishment of native servants. 

6th. If you are of opinion that the The present establishment of Eur®* 
system should be continued, in whole pean Judges is sufficient for the busi- 
or in its chief parts, could the expense ness of the country, if the shortest and 
of it be diminished, either by reducing simplest mode of doing it were adopted 
the number of courts or the scale of At first it may appear difficult to sim- 
establishment (particularly in the native plify the system, witliout limiting re¬ 
servants and their allowances) for these fercncos and appeals, and giving great 
courts ? discretionary power to the Judges. As 

there is an appeal in almost all civil 
suits, the depositions of the witnesses must be carefully written down, to enable 
the court of appeal to form a true judgment. This is a tedious and expensive 
process; but if the depositions were not written down in the original court, it 
would be necessary to send for the witnesses a second time, perhaps several 
hundred miles, to give their evidence before the qpurt of appeal. The parties, 
too. Would in fact be deprived of the benefit of an appeal, which is a second 
more deliberate judgment on the same evidence. One great and necessary- 
check on peijury would be removed} and although the process may be some¬ 
what tedious and expensive, it secures a right decision at last. 1 am convinced 
the right of appeal and reference, and the practice of taking down in writing 
the evidence, are highly satisfactory and really advantageous to the people: 
but the system may still be simplified, without depriving the suitors of these ad¬ 
vantages. The regulations should be carefully revised, the practice of the 
courts considered, and every form, report, and proceeding, not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, should be discontinued. All English reports, many Persian and En¬ 
glish, translations might be dipensed with. If the native establishment in each 
court were reduced to the Pundit and Record-keeper, with only as many writers 
and Peons under him as are necessary to preserve the records, it may be found 
easy to dispense with many forms now thought important. 


7th. fIonaif1pn‘ni» 
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7th. Considering the system pros- Every thing should be done to make Answers to Court's 
pectively, what do you conceive its the courts respectable, not only to se- v Queries. 
progressive operation likely to be upon cure the lives and property of the w.Tlmckeray.Ksq. 
' the state and opirfions of the people ? people, but to preserve some sense of 

_ honour- and morality among them. 

Under the British Government the natives will become more peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious, but more addicted to fraud and falsehood ; because under a govern¬ 
ment of foreign conquerors, whose customs and religion they abhor, and whose 
residence and interest in the country are temporary. Under the Mahomedans, 
thougii a government of conquerors, Hindoos could rise to ollices of dignity 
and eftiolument, from which they are now entirely excluded. The manners of 
the Mahomedans were more like their own, they resided permanently, and 
spent their revenue in the country, and became part of the people. Many cir¬ 
cumstances now tend to debase the people: peijury and corruption in the 
courts will complete their degradation. Purity in the courts will, in some mea¬ 
sure, raise the character of the people, and keep alive a sense of honour and 
justice among them. 

8th. Would the natives, in your The natives have an high opinion of 
opinion, confide more in the upright- European justice ; it is almost prover- 
ness of European Judges than in bial. Under a great native Govern- 
Judges appointed from their own peo- ment, which trusted, honoured, and 
pie ? rewarded the natives, men of perhaps 

as much integrity, and certainfy of 

9th. Are you of opinion that the greater ability than the IS^opean 
natives may, in respect to integrity Judges, would spring up; but, at pre- 
and diligence^ be trusted with the an- sent, a high sense of honour and prin- 
ministration of justice, and how far? ciple is not to be expected. No Eii- 
or, m'ore particularly, can any branch ropean, indeed, is so thoroughly ac- 
of the administration of justice be quaihted with the language, manners, 
trusted exclusively to the natives, or and economy of the natives, as they 
will it be necessary that, in any part of a themselves, and is so far inferior to 
judicial system allotted to their execu- any native Judge ; but tlie natives are 
tion, they should be superintended by at present so convinced of the superior 
Europeans ? integrity and impartiality of the Euro¬ 

pean Judges in general, that they 
would not be satisfied without an appeal to their authority. The best natives 
will side with those of their own family, caste, or village.’ The secuiity of pro¬ 
perty, the morality of the people, and the respectability of the Government, 
chiefly depend upon the ability and integrity of the European Judges. Natives 
may, however, be generally, economically, and usefully employed in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. Most civil suits might be referred to a punchayet, but the 
proceedings of the punchayet should be superintended and confinned by the 
European Judges. 

" 10th. Are you acquainted with the Each zillah may contain from two 
general average scale of population hundred and fifty thousand to one mil- 
within the sphere of one zillah or judi- lion: on an average, perhaps, above 
cial court ? • hundred thousand. 

11th. What is your judgment con- Under the native Governments, the 
cerning the system of police established Zemindars and Poligars, who have 
by the British Government ? Can it been constituted landlords and relieved 
be rendered more perfect and efficient, from the duties of the police, as well 
or do you think it would be practicable as Cavilgars, and all the other revenue 
and expedient to resort to any of the and village officers, were charged with 
m<«es practised by the native Govern- the duty of preserving peace and good 
ments 'for maintaining the peace and order and securing offenders. When 
order of the country ? the judicial authority was separated 

from the ^^bflice of Collector, and the 
zillah Judge appointed a Magistrate, it was considered nccessaiy to give him an 
establishment of Darogahs and Peons, which is, in fact, new to the country, 
very cxiieusive, and I am convinced, produce more injury to the people by petty 
peculations and oppression, than benefit, by preventing offences and securing 
offenders. This establishment consists of three descriptions: 1st Peons hired 

rs Z] by 
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jMwew to Court’* {,y these Magistrates, who thought they might be useful, and recommended tfie. 

—/ measure to the Government, under an idea that it was part of the Bengal sys. 

„ tern. But hiring a number of badge Peons was not establishing’an eflScient 
■ police. These persons should not have been entertained at all, and should now V 

be dismissed, as soon as it can be done with safety and convenience. 2ndly,' 
Peons whose military services were no longer necessary, and who were con¬ 
verted into police officers; it was necessary to make some provisions for these 
people, and so far the arrangement was proper; but as they die or can be 
otherwise disposed of, this part of the establishment should also be reduced. 
Sdly. Cavilgars and Poligars, not converted into landlords under the permonent 
settlement, who enjoyed land and allowance for watching, guarding, airtl fre¬ 
quently for making good stolen property. In many districts these officers have 
been placed under the new Regulations, and receive pay in lieu of their former 
allowances, when it can be done with justice, safety, and convenience. The 
services of these officers might be dispensed with, and their allowances reduced 
or discontinued. It always appeared to me, and information from every quar¬ 
ter and experience in every district confirmed the opinion, that the security of 
the people depended upon the village watchers or Tailiars, and the co-operation 
of the people themselves. The people of the village, and particularly the Tai¬ 
liars, know the character, pursuits, and means of livelihood of e\’cry person in 
tlie village, and may generally learn something of every person passing through 
it: nothing escapes the Tailiars. The system of police should be built on this 
principle: a Talliar should be appointed to every village where there is noneatT 
present, and where their present allowance is too small for their support it 
should increased. The families have become exinct in many villages, and 
their lands and fees, discontinued or usurped. The head inhabitants, Curnums, 
and people in general, should be compelled by law to give information and se¬ 
cure all offenders when they are able. A few Cutwals and badge Peons ate 
. necessary in the towns and on the^reat roads, chiefly to provide supplies for 
troops and travellers, and prevent disputes with the village people. It'^tiHuive 
been observed from the records from Madras, that much information had been 
obtainec^ and some progress made before the end of 1813, towards reforming 
the police upon, those principles. The successful arrangement lately adopted 
in the Coimbatore country, where the people, under the direction of the Col¬ 
lector, voluntarily undertook the duties of the police, shew the practicability 
and efficiency of this system. The offences most common in India are gang- 
robbery, chiefly on the frontiers, by bands of banditti; the country people 
must give the information, and sepoys, if necessary, be sent to take them. 
Robberies committed by thieving castes, who wander from one village to 
another, and generally pay some head-man in the village to remain unmolested; 
murders committed from jealousy, and child murder: the people of the village 
may prevent or apprehend the perpetrators of these offences. ^ , 

12th. Can you state what the limits The Ceded Districts, at first divided 
and superficial contents were of the into three, since into two ziilahS|. 
districts in which you acted? contain about 29,000 square miles, 

, about the extent of Scotland, but more 
populous: these are now the largest, and perhaps most populous zillahs on the 
coast. I cannot speak with precision of the extent of. other zillahs in which I 
have acted. 


ISth. Have the courts of Adawlut, 
at any time, recommended to parties 
in a cause to withdraw the suit, and 
submit it to the decision of the pun- 
chayet ? or has the punchayet at any 
time, or on any occasion, been recog¬ 
nized by the courts of Adawlut or the 
English Government ? 


• I have observed that many attempts 
have been made, generally without 
success, to have suits settled by arbi-. 
tration. A Regulation, prescribing 
the rules and forms under which sslita 
are to be referred to arbitration, will 
be found in the code of Regulations. 


(Signed) 


W. THACKERAY. 
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Qjiery 1. Answer. 

What is your opinion of the fitness. It is impos-sible to enter upon this Answers to Court’s 
the efficiency, and the general effects subject without expressing a deep sense Qu e ries. ^ 
of the system of Judicial adininistra- of the noble and benevolent principles p , ■ a w u. 

tion established at Bombay and the bywhichthe Company has been guided, 
provinces depending gn it ? in the treatment of its Indian subjects. 

Never was any Government actuated 
by purer and more exalted motives. Its object has been to put a stop to those 
arbitrary and oppressive proceedings which prevailed in the native judicatures; 
to extend to our Eastern possessions the benefits of a system of jurisprudence, 
whic?h should respect the religion and prejudices of the people, and give a per.^ 
feet security to their persons and property. The object, in fine, is to shield* 
the weak against the oppression of the strong, and to render impartial justice 
to all. Many of the Regulations adopted are well calculated to fulfil those 
important ends. • Yet such is the infirmity of human nature, that the best laws, 
unless carefully adapted to the genius and character of those for whom they 
are destined, will fail in producing the intended effect. It is an observation as 
old as tlic days of Solon, that nations must receive not the best laws, but the 
best of wliich they are capable. Sir Willijim Jones, whose local and profes¬ 
sional knowledge so well qualified him to decide, has particularly applied this 
principle to the jurisprudence of India. In his preface to the Institutes of 
Menu he observes, “ that laws are of no avail without manners; or in other 
“ terras, that the best legislative provisions would have no beneficial effect 
“ even at first, and none at all in a short course of time, unless they were eon- 
“ genial to the disposition and habits, to the religious prejudices, and approved 
“ immemorial usages, of the people for whom they were enacted.” 

These principles will be found, in a peculiar degree, applicable to India. 

Not only are the character and political circumstances of those nations entirely 
different from ours,* but the different tribes which inherit this extensive coun¬ 
try differ almost as.completely from each other. It is perhaps, therefore, 
rather a little anomalous, to applj' any one system of jurisprudence, without 
distrnctibn, to so many nations of different habits, and living in dissimilar states 
of society and civilization. 

Different stages of society require a very different mode of government; 
but without regarding the vast difference in the progress of society, the same 
individual system, with uniform powers, has been extended throughout our 
territories in India. The difference between the industrious, peaceful, and 
manufacturing inhabitants of Bengal, the Nair of Malabar, the Polygar of the 
Carnatic, and the turbulent Grassia of Guzerat, is very great. What one 
would probably view as the means of protection, the other might conceive as 
oppressive and degrading. These remarks are not meant to detract from the 
general merits of the system, but to point out the causes of those wars and 
insurrections which have cost so much blood and treasure wherever it has been 
attempted to introduce our judicial regulations among the insubordinate and 
uncivilized tribes of India. These people have acknowledged the superiority 
of the Company’s Government; they have allowed us to collect the revenues 
of their country; but violent insurrections and obstinate wars have been the 
consequence of an attempt to impose upon them our judicial administration. 

This part of their ancient system seems to have been dearer to them than theit 
property and independence. The superiority of our courts would only be 
MtaWhed among those people by force of arms; but can we believe this to 

* * D6 
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Answer* to Court’s be a sccuFC OF durable basis, OF one on' which the administFation of justice 
Queries. ought to Fcst ? Would it not have been better to have introduced our im- 
Colonel A.Walker, provements, by seizing on favourable opportunities, and gradually following 
the progress of property and of society ? * '✓ 

Justice is administered on the island of Bombay, partly according to the 
English laws, and partly according to the institutions of the Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans. The whole of the inhabitants of the island, of whatever religion or 
profession, are subject to tlie jurisdiction of the Recorder’s court. The island 
of Salseite, the city of Surat, and the territories which have been lately ac¬ 
quired in Guzerat, comprise all the possessions depending on Boiifibay that 
are worth mentioning. The Company’s courts of justice have been established 
over those, and every provision seems to have been enacted for ti^c security 
of the persons and property of the natives. Their religion, usages, and pre¬ 
judices, did not permit them to be governed by English laws : it has therefore 
been necessary to preserve their own laws, which are adminis’tered to them 
generally with great impartiality and justice. 

Quet'y 2. Answer^ 

Do you conceive that any system of As the population of India consists 
ancient Hindoo institution could now, not only of Hindoos, hut of a great 
either in whole, or in part, be with proportion of Mahomedans, it is neces- 
advantage substituted for the system sary that the British system of legisla- 
introduced by the British Govern- tion should embrace the institutions 
^eut? of both. It is, in fact, founded on 

the principle that every native subject 
shall be tried by his own laws; and w'e should only wish, by a system of mode¬ 
ration and justice, to convince them that they are happier under our Govern¬ 
ment than any other. The inhabitants of every country, and especially the 
Hindoos, have a strong attachment in favour of their ancient and known 
usages. Any attempt, however, to introduce a change in the present system 
of the British Government, even wjiere it may be in favour of the original 
institutions of the country, ought to bear a reference to the political state of 
the society. A great part of India has been for so many centbrics subject to 
foreign dynasties, that the customs of the Hindoos and those of the conquerors 
are frequently blended so closely, as to be confounded together. This parti¬ 
cularly is the case, wherever the Mussulman Government has been long esta¬ 
blished. In this situation the Company’s system, which embraces equally the 
Mahomedan and the Hindoo law, is probably the best that could be devised. 
There are other nations, however, who have never been, or but partially sub¬ 
dued, for whom some modifications may be necessary ; although it would be 
very difhcult to say what might, with advantage, be substituted or altered, so 
as to embrace more completely their condition. The very great looseness of 
the moral principle among some of these wild and un^vihzed tribes, must 
render it peculiarly difficult to legislate for them; and it Becomes a question 
whether they are not much fitter objects of police than of legislation. Under 
this description may be included the tribes of Khatis, Kulis, Bubrias, Meers, 
Jhuts, Meanahs, and Grassias of Guzerat. This has arisen, in a great mea¬ 
sure, from the absence of a regular Government, from the constant dissentions 
and revolutions that have distracted the country, and which have forced the 
weak and defenceless to have recourse to treachery and falsehood for security. 

Querif S. Ansxeer. 

Can you state any particulars of the All over India remains of Hindoo 
remains yet subsisting of ancient Hin- judicial institutions are visible, and of 
doo judicial institutions at Bombay j course in the western parts. Whatever 
particularly the system of village courts may be the abstract merits of the sys- 
and decision by punchayet ? tern, it appears to have takep the 

strongest hold of the minds of this 
people. Whenever they are left to themselves, they return to their own usages* 
which have commonly the character of simplicity and a bias to popular feelings. 
I heir village system appears to be an epitome of Hindoo Government Every 
\vant of the society is provided for: the expense of the police and mechanics 
is defrayed by grants of land; but the administration of justice is gratuitous, 
and performed by assemblies of the community. These form what is called 
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the puDcha^et. It is tbeie interest that their fellows should receive justice, which Answer* t o Court’s 
they administer to each other y and this is the principle on which the judicial sys- » Queriee* 
tem of every rude age is-founded. This is the origin equally of our jury and of 
.roe punchayets. A puncbayet, in fact, closely resembles an English-jury. It is 
roe cheapest, and a convenient contrivance,, for redressing wrongs or of main* 
t^ing rights. It is not a sitting court; but temporary, like a jury. The case 
IS decided by a majority of voices, and the court consists of three, five, seven, 
or n^e members. The members are selected and chosen by the parties. Jt 
may, however, in certain circumstances be summoned, and the members no¬ 
minated by the Government y and then the court is composed of the soucars, 
or the Aiost respectable men of the place. Without this interference of the 
Government, the principal men might decline the troublesome and disagree¬ 
able office of settling private disputes. Even when this happens, tlie litigant 
party name commonly two, or any equal number, and the Gpvernment the 
third. If practicable, the members of the court arc to be appointed by mutual 
agreement. When it is a dispute of importance, the parties generally apply to 
the Government for liberty to assemble a punchayct, and the proceedings are 
not unfrequently submitted to that superior authority. If the intricacy ou im. 
portance of the case requires it, the proceedings are committed to writing. The 
parties are bound to abide by the arbitration of the court, and the members 
are sworn to decide impartially, or assemble under the solemnity of an oath, 
or such religious rites as they hold sacred. When the proceedings are closed, 
in certain cases they are laid before the Rajah, or his minister, or some par¬ 
ticular officer who is appointed for the purpose: the award is then confirnyul, 
or the case is farther heard; but the decision of the punchayet is customarily 
final. In villages and remote parts of the country, the process is more simple. 

The punchayet is assembled with the sanction of the local authority of the dis¬ 
trict or of the village. The parties choose each- an equal number of members, 
and the odd one is named by the village or the local authority. If the subject 
of litigation was between a Mussulman and a Hindoo, each party would choose 
two arbitrators : most likely each would select from his own caste, but this is 
optional, and the Government would appoint a fifth. The decision of the 
punchayct would be guided by the religion of the defendant: the laws of the 
Koran would be consulted in determining the case of a Mahomedan ; those of 
the shasters of a Hindoo. 


A court of this easy access is more particularly necessary in a country, where 
the people have so great a difference of religion, and where a variety of little 
disputes are continually arising. 

It sometimes happens that the Aumeen Patells, the Dcssoys, and the most 
respectable inhabitants of a pergunnah, are appointed to form a permanent 
punchayet, and in,such cases become fixed courts of justice. It is to be under¬ 
stood that this only takes place under the native Governments. If tliose men 
make a bad use of their power or violate any of the rules, they are held respon¬ 
sible ; and public opinion is often, even under the native states of India, ex¬ 
pressed loudly enough to be heard and to produce its eftect. 

In village disputes about rights or pr 9 pert)V which are frequent in India, and 
which are prosecuted by the whole community, the punchayct consists of mem¬ 
bers appointed by the two litigant villages and the mediation of a third friendly 
or neutral village. Tie court of punchayet is almost every where known and 
resorted to by the natives of every class. It is still, although in a mitigated 
shape, established on the island of Bombay, where it has survived every other 
Hindoo judicial institution ; a strong proof of its value in the opinion of the 
inhabitants, and of the confidence with which they look up to its decisions. 
Most of the castes in Bombay have a permanent punchayet, who decide its 
petty disputes, and make bye-laws for its direction or government. The extent 
of the interference of those punchayets in the concerns of their respective 
castes, to which their interference is limited, is not exactly, I believe, known, 
as they are afraid of exciting the jealousy of c»^!ir Government, or of attracting 
the notice of our regular courts, and manage their afiairs with great caution 
and seefesy; but there is reason to think that they prevent a multitude of 
law-suits between each other, and are a considerable check on the prcvaleqt 
spirit of litigation among the natives of India. 

[3 AJ 
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Besides these simple courts, the native states have offices of magistracy, 
whicli wore probably instituted at a more advanced period of their society. The 
Hindoos have a number of sucli offices, whose names and functions are de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit language and their ancient institutions. The Neya- 
desh is an officer of justice still in use among the Mahrartahs, who may be 
compared with our justice of the peace. Neya, justice; desh, the country 
administrator. Again: adhekar, control; adhekarec, controller. In Guzcrat, 
the Patells, the Dessoys, &c. are the Adhekaries. In the Deccan, the Tfesh- 
mooks, the Desh-pandia, and the Koolkurnee, are the Adhekaries. 

These examples will shew that the Hindoos are not deficient in terijis, and 
they are all extremely appropriate and significant. It will always be^ advan¬ 
tageous to adopt the mrms of the country, and what the people were accus¬ 
tomed to respect and venerate. An agency congenial to the mannetl, habits, 
and prejudices bf the country, will have a better chance of producing a good 
effect, than one derived from a foreign language or unknown usages. To this 
short list of names may be added, the Sirlabas, Kamuvisdars, Dessoys, Desh- 
mookes, and Patells, in the provinces and pergunnahs of native Governments, 
who exercise respectively their judicial duties, but intermixed with other duties, 
in due subordination to each other. In the cities and large towns the Kutwalls 
and Kudis are regular officers of magistracy and police. 

Some of the offices which have been above enumerated are hereditary in par- 
ticular families, most of whom have now fallen into decay, but are still allowed 
to.^njoy a nominal dignity, and other persons are appointed to perform the 
duty. All these institutions, indeed, have decayed or declined during the 
relaxation of Government and the disorders which have prevailed in conse¬ 
quence. It may be remarked, that the Hindoos generally testify a considera¬ 
ble regard for the feelings and institutions of their Mahomcdan subjects. The 
Kazies and other officers peculiar to them have been continued where the Mah- 
rattahs have obtained an ascendancy, and still exercise some portion of their 
functions. The same people have uniformly confirmed the grants and immu¬ 
nities, and the charitable donations of the Emperors of Delhi, in the countries 
which they have conquered. 

The Hindoos, as well as the Mahomedans, have men regularly educated to 
the law, whose profession it is to expound and apply it. 

These are very cursory notices of practices with which the naiives of India 
are yet familiar, and of modes of administering justice to which they remain 
attached. The punchayet bears a close semblance to one of the best institu¬ 
tions of our own country, which is at once suited to the interests and preju¬ 
dices of the people, which is calculated to prevent a multitude of law-suits, to 
diminish the expense of administering justice, and finally to ease the Magis¬ 
trate of many small but intricate causes. 


Query 4. 

If this system introduced by the Bri¬ 
tish Government is in your opinion to 
be preferred, do you conceive it to be 
susceptible of any ameliorations, that 
would accelerate the decision of causes, 
would render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the proceedings and abridge the ex¬ 
pense of suitors; and, in general, what 
in your opinion are the best means of 
remedying any existing defects in the 
system ? 


Answer. 


Perfection is not the lot of humaniQr, 
and it is no reproach to any system to say 
that it is capable of amendment. The 
legal code of our own country, with 
the accumulated improvements and ex¬ 
perience of so many centuries, is still 
imperfect: but the nearer that any 
system of jurisprudence corresponds 
with the state of society and of man¬ 
ners it must approach the nearer to that 
state which would increase its utility 
and efficacy. Every arrangement will 

Um a-. XL 11 ^1_A “a- _1 t 


, . , be found to fall short of its intended 

effect, unless the practice of the country is observed, which custom and habit 
have so firmly interwoven with the notions of the natives. There is no country, 
perhaps, in the world, where those artificial distinctions which raise one class 
of men above another, are established in such force as in India. Besides those 
ot caste, which are enforced with such extreme severity, there are other dis¬ 
tinctions,* perhaps, as strongly marked. The, privileges attached to rank, 

office, 
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office, particular families, and the possession of wealth, are supposed to shield Answers to Court’s 
nnen against any rude attacks from those who are in these respects their infe- . Queries, 
riors. Some regard has been paid to these prejudices, by exempting men ^ 

• ot rank and property from the necessity of appearing in person, and allowing Colonel A.Walkcr. 
Uem to defend themselves by their Vakeels or attornies. The lliit„ however, 
n^t be received from the meanest of the inhabitants against the higliesf; and 
even though the complaint should appear frivolous and malicious, there are 
fewUudges who would venture to reject it. All this is, no doubt, right in the 
abstmet, and strictly conformable to the principles of natural equity ; yet it 
may ue doubted how far the minds of that people are prepared for so great an 
innoyayon, among whom different modes of life prevail, and whose civil and 
religious prejudices and laws have conferred certain immunities and privile'^’es 
upon ca«te and situation. Certain it is, that it has proved extremely harassmg 
to the more respectable classes of Indian-society ; at the same time, it is difficult 
to apply a remedy without entrusting a great discretionary i)ower with the 
Judge, or infringing the general principles of justice. In Britain it is seldom 
that a person in the lower ranks of life raises a suit against one in an elevated 
station, without very evident jti.stice on his side; but in India, where the native 
men of rank have now lost all political consideration, the obstacles are much 
less formitluble, and the vindictive and litigious temper of the lower orders 
Idkds them into accusations and complaints, for the mere purpose of giving 
trouble to their superiors. 

•The decision of causes might, in many instances, be accelerated by 'I'erJjal 
hearing, as they are retarded by the long written records of every trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, and often in two or three languages. A simple register would 
very often be sufficient,. and save a great deal of time and attendance. The 
abuse of such q latitude might be guarded against by proper regulations. It 
would also greatly tend to render the administration of justice more easy to the 
natives of India, were the court to be held onthe.spot, either where the crime 
was committed, or where the property in question was situated, and to inves¬ 
tigate the pretensions of the parties by ocular inspection or survey. In all 
intricate and important cases this method would be attemled with great advan¬ 
tage to justice, and the trouble or expense attending it would be amply repaid 
by the ease and convenience of the people. The trouble would not be so great 
as may be thought, as it would only be in particular cases that a recourse to 
this suggestion would be requisite. The hardship of bringing evidences from 
a great distaticc is felt very much : they are removed from their families, and 
their usual occupations must be neglected, during a tedious and irksome atten¬ 
dance on the court. 

With regard to the means that would render the liberty of access of the natives 
to justice more easy, that must depend as much on the disposition of the persons 
who preside at our courts, as on their constitution. The expense, however, 
woidd be diminished by a recourse to the punchayet, and their access to justice 
''''^cilitatcd by employing a proportion of the natives in its administration, pro¬ 
perly disposed and dispersed through the interior of the country. Both objects 
would be promoted by disencumbering the proceedings of their present tedious 
forms of process, and meeting, as far as possible, the wants ot the people by 
administeringjustice upon the spot. In the distant or scattered pergunnah.s, 
an inferior cutchery and a single carcoon would be sufficient to receive, regis¬ 
ter, and transmit petitions to the Judge, if he should not be allowed to decide. 

This arrangement would, at least, enable the Ryot to pursue his cultivation, 
until he was summoned for an actual hearing, instead of wasting his time in a 
fruitless expectation or a tedious attendance. 

Query 5. i Jnsxeer. 

What do you take to be the chief ad- The excellence of the British judi- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Bri- cial system has been often acknow- 
tish judicial system ? ledged and recorded with the fervour 

’’ _ of national pi idc. The system has been 

dictated by the purest philanthophy, anti is administered with the most honour¬ 
able and scrupulous integrity. Justice is, in fact, administered with exact¬ 
ness to all ranks of subjects; and allowing for the weakness of human nature, 
with strict and uniform impartiality. Hie disadvantages of the system may be 

principally 
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Ansn-en to Court'* principally ascribed to the great difierence of manners, and the unfavourable 
Q** ”*”- situation of strangers, in administering justice to a foreign people. This is a 

great disadvantage which rjever can be effectually removed; but might be sof- 
ColonelA.V?alker. by admitting the natives to a share in the administration. While the 

natives fuHy acknowledge the benevolent intentions that hdVe led to the esta-* 
blishnfent of the provincial courts, and are sensible of the security they hav^ 
conferred on individuals and property, they complain- of the tediousness of th'eir 
processes, and the length of time that must pass before a suit can be d^*ter- 
mined. I have heard it mentioned as an unpleasant circumstance by tli; na¬ 
tives, and of course as a disadvantage, that the magisterial seat was soroj^times 
filled by young men, who had scarcely attained the age of manhood.' The 
gravity and decorum of the manners of the East are apt to revolt against this 
arrangement, which acknowledged talents and abilities are not always able to 
compensate. The ardor of mind and vehement zeal, which are natural to 
that age, have sometimes produced a rash and precipitate conduct, attended 
by fatal consequences to the public tranquillity. But tlie greatest defect of the 
present system, perhaps, is the employment of strangers, to the total exclusion 
of the natives of the country. 

Query 6. Answer. 

If you are of opinion that this-system This is a question of great intricaey 
should be continued, in whole or in its and delicacy, but of great importance 
chief parts, could the expense of it be to the Company. When establish- 
dii!uni8hed,eitherby reducing the num- ments have been once created, they 
ber of courts, or the scale of establish- can be reduced with great difficulty, 
ment (particularly in native servants and sometimes not without danger, 
and their allowances) for those courts ? There are many passions excited to 

maintainthem often wholly independent 
of self-interest. A variety of feelings become active in upholding an expendi¬ 
ture which has been laid on ;• sometimes those of feeling or friendship for the peo¬ 
ple who are to be discharged; occasionally ptty objects of pride or of imaginary 
consequence, which might be injured by the reductionand not unfrequently 
a mistaken apprehension for the public service. It is these passions and feel¬ 
ings that have prevented, and will continue to prevent, any great reduction of 
expense in India. The most laudable anxiety and the most unwearied indus- 
try, have marked the economical exertions of the Governmentbut how insig¬ 
nificant and inadequate their endeavours have proved to meet the exigency ! 
In fine, any material retrenchment of expense in India must be made under 
the direct authority and positive command of the Court of Directors. 

I apprehend that the zillah courts under the Government of Bombay could 
not be reduced, consistently with a due administration of justice to the Com¬ 
pany’s subjects, unless they were replaced by native courts; ‘or if it should be 
thought proper to extend the powers of the zillah Judges, it is probable that 
some reduction might be effected in the Court of Circuit. Say that it was re¬ 
duced to one member, who with the Register and the zillah Magistrate, might' 
compose a court. By a siitqile arrangement the Judge, and Magistrate on 
Salsette might be dispensed with, by directing one of the Members of Council 
to decide the lew causes of any importance that occur there, and those of a 
trivial nature might be entrusted to the Register. The two Members of Go¬ 
vernment might take this duty by turns, and their time would not be much 
occupied. The vicinity of .Salsette to the presidency, the nature of its popu- 
lation, which contains a great number of Portuguese, and its extent, which 
scarcely amounts to fifty thousand souls, would easily admit of an arrange¬ 
ment tor administering its concertis immediately from Bombay. 

The scale of native establishments of almost every description, I believe, 
might be considerably reduced, without injury to the public service; but not 
the individual allowances, at least of those natives who have any shadow of trust. 
Those of an inferior or menial capacity are probably overpaid; but the small¬ 
ness of the salaries of the natives who hold any office, can only have the effect 
of filling the service with worthless or useless characters. It is better to have a 
few able, efficient, and respectable men, well paid, than many of a contrary 
Character at small wages. It is impossible to state the reduction which might 
be effected in any of the native establishmenls'trithout a minute review of their 

extent; 
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extent, but if they could, one with another, be reduced to four or live per Answer* to Court’s 

cent., thia would produce a considerable saving, and I think most of those esta- . Que ries._^ 

blishments would bear this reduction. The operation of this rule should not c^ijnel \ Walker 
be confined to the judicial department. The amount^f the Company’s revenue 
ii^ India may be estimated at sixteen millions per annum. Suppose that a per 
centage on this amount could be raised, partly by diminishing its expense of 
conation, and partly by new sources of revenue, a very small rate on sixteen 
millions would produce a large sum. At two and a half it would yidd ^400,000; 

UttliRe per cent., .£480,000; and at five per cent., £800,000. 

Query 7. Answer, 

Considering the system prospec- On this question it is not easy to 
tively, t^hat do you conceive its pro- form an opinion in every way -satisfac- 
g^ssive operation likely to be upon tory. Laws must be judged of by 
the state and opinions of the people ? their consequences as well as their 

, nature. 1 have met with flattering 
instances and warm expressions of respect and regard for the Company’s insti- 
tutions, from natives who were not subject to them, and whose judgment was 
therefore less liable to suspicion. The benevolence and philanthropy of the 
system received the greatest applause; but they thought the theory good, and 
not ail its consequences. If men were eminently pure, if they would be satis¬ 
fied with a strict administration of justice, the perfect security of their persons 
and property, without desiring any political consideration in society, the im¬ 
pressions in favour of our system would be permanent and durable. But con¬ 
sidering the peculiar habits and prejudices of this people, the uniform consist¬ 
ence of their character, manifested in a series of centuries, we must suppress 
any confident expectation that their gratitude or attachment would last beyond 
the period, if it should ever come, when we may have to .contend with a supe¬ 
rior power. • 

Query 8. Answer. 

Would the natives, in your opinion, I have no hesitation in answering 
confide more in the uprightness of this question in the affirmative, when 
European Judges, than in Judges ap- applied to individuals. The confidence 
pointed from their own people? of the natives of India in the word 

• I even of a European is proverbial, and 

the venality of a Judge was scarcely ever heard of. 


Qttery 9. Answer. 

Are you of opinion that the natives This question embraces so many 
may, in respect of integrity and dili- considerations, that it is necessary to 
gence, be trusted with the administra- enter into some detail, 
tion of justice, an4 how far; or, more 

particularly, can any branch of the The most prominent feature tn the 
administration of justice be trusted ex- civil government of the Company is 
"jusively to the natives, or will it be the almost entire exclusion of native 
necessary that in any part of a judicial agency. The offices held by natives 
system allotted to their execution they are only those of the lowest descrip- 
should be superintended by Euro- tion, such as could not be the object 
peaug p of ambition to any European; and the 

^ salary attached to these appointments 

is such as barely afibrds to themselves and families the means of subsistence. 
To natives of rank and liberal education no temptation is held out, which can 
induce them to engage in the service of the Company. Not only are the emo¬ 
luments offered scanty, but the want of confidence reposed in them, the gene¬ 
ral light in which they are received, cannot fail to inspire them with insur¬ 
mountable disgust. Hence none but adventurers of a doubtful character are 
seen crowding the Company’s settlements; and a general suspicion, if not dis ¬ 
grace, is attached to native agency. A very little consideration wiH be suffi¬ 
cient to shew, that no circumstance tends more strongly than this to impair the 
efficiency of our Indian government, and even fb render its duration precarious. 
The first great objection to European agency is, that it cannot b&employed to 
the extent which is necessary for governing well so extensive a country. Ihis 
could be effected only by a system of colonization. But under the present* 

* rs B] system 
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Answers to Couri's system a fe^ hundred Europeans; scattered over a territory surpusing in ex- 
. ^ jjjg largest kingdom in Europe, can never duly administer to the wants of 

ColoQcl A.Walker. 80 numerous a people. We boast, with reason, of having transferred the prin- 
' ciples of our own just and equal laws to our oew.subjects; but small will be 
the benefit, unless there be a sufficient number of persons qualified to adminis-’ 
ter them. 

♦ • 

It is, moreover, a consideration of the highest importance to the Company, 
that the expense, even of this imperfect European agency, exceeds wh^t its 
finances are able to afford. No European comes to establish himself hi the 
country ; nor does he, indeed, receive any encouragement so to do. H^comes 
merely fof a certain term of years, as short as possible, during which he hopes 
to acquire a fortune, with which he may return, and enjoy in his own country. 
He expects therefore, and justly, to receive such an income as will not only m- 
low him to live after the manner of the country, but will leave a surplus to be 
tlie foundation of the fortune which he intends to save. The native, on the 
contrary, who looks for nothing beyond a competence in his native land, will 
exchange his services for a much more moderate compensation. A liberal 
intermixture, therefore, of native with European agency, would enable the 
Company to effect a very considerable saving in the expenses of adminis¬ 
tration. 

There is another circumstance, which deserves, perhaps, to be still more ma¬ 
turely pondered. 

".The admission of the natives to offices of honour and profit is the only mode 
by which, they can be effectually conciliated. It is vain to expect, that men 
will ever be satisfied with merely having their property secured, while all the 
paths of honourable ambition are shut against them. This mortifying exclusion 
Stifles talents, humbles family pride, and depresses all but tlie weak and the 
worthless. By the higher classes of the society it is considered as a severe in¬ 
justice } but these are the men of influence and consideration in the country, 
the men by whom the public opinion is formed. So long as this source of hos¬ 
tility remains, the British administration will always be regarded as imposing a 
yoke. A few, indeed, of the most necessitous of all classes may be driven by 
want into our service; but even the great mass of this bojjy will secretly con¬ 
sider it as a hardship to have their afiairs administered entirely by foreigners, 
whose language, manners, and religion are strange to them. The question 
here is not respecting the integrity or the capacity of the judges; but it re¬ 
lates to one of the unerring laws and feelings of human nature. The Romans, 
whose business was conquest, and who extended their yoke over tlie greatest 
part of the civilized world, may be safely taken as guides in the art of bolding 
nations in subjection: that wise people always left a great share of the admi¬ 
nistration of the countries they subdued in the hands of the.iiatives. 

In addition to these considerations of profit and safety, which dictate the 
measure now recommended, I may add, that it would eminently conduce to 
the good government of our Eastern settlements. There is a want in India-M 
some link to connect the government and people, which are at present too 
widely separated. Such a link might bP formed by the more intelligent and 
respectableof the natives, were an intercourse opened between them and the 
government. Their advice in various afl&irs relating to their own interests and 
that of the country, and their ideas of the best mode of managing them, might 
be found of the utmost value. I hesitate not to say, that the Company would 
be better informed of the real state of its own territories, did it possess a res¬ 
pectable channel of communication with its subjects. To this is owing, be¬ 
sides other evils, much of the exorbitant expense in which the Company has 
b^n involved. I particularly allude to the military contingent expences. by 
which the funds of India have been dilapidated. This has laid them open not 
only to imposition from the natives, but from their own servants. At present 
^ere is no apparent remedy for this evil, nor any channel through which the 
(lovcrnment can acquire the requisite information. They can never collect it 
from the lp»r and mercenary instruments, of whom alone, in the present state 
of things, they are able to command the services: they must obtain the confi. 

• dence of that superior class, possessed of observation and cultu ated minds,* 
who will alone be able to explain properly the views and situation of their coiin.-, 

trymen. 
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trjment It may be objected to this system, that European influence might thus An*wer* to Court'* 
be diminished, and that the natives might be tempted to make a bad use of the Oue r ie*. 
power and consideration which they would acquire. It may be objected, that Colonel a Walker 
it would raise up a dangerous rivafship, and that it would impair the influence 
of Government^ but I conceive that the contrary would rather be the case. It 
must always be remembered, that the real foundation of our power, and of every 
Sgovernment foreign to the country, must be force. No people ever submitted 
nat had the power of successful resistance. Good policy, however, will direct, 
tint Government should disguise, as much as possible, the principle of its sup- 
P judicious and tJie most equitable expedient is to permit the 

inhabitants to participate in the civil government. 

We may again appeal to the Romans, and perhaps no cause contributed more 
to the tranquillity and subordination of the multitude of nations under their 
dominion. So long as our army preserves its vigour and discipline, no native, 
invested merely with civil authority, would form the design of overturning the 
Government. Without confidence, his hostility would at least be as active. 

But it would be much more likely, that the admission of natives to a moderate 
share in the administration of the country ’would present the most effectual 
means of deterring them from forming such hostile designs, and of checking 
them if formed by others. The natives might be expected to become more 
attached to a Government, from which they received not only protection, but 
the more envied boon of confidence and distinction. Those who are promoteil 
to oflice will feel the necessity, as well as the inclination, of making the Go- 
.vernment of the Company respected by their countrymen, and they wilt un¬ 
derstand the best means of securing that object. If, then, a due proportion 
of magistrates and civil officers were taken from among the inhabitants, their 
local influence and knowledge must of necessity be exerted for the discharge of 
their offices,, and if they were negligent and failed in their tluly, they can be 
displaced and punished ; and the Company will at least be able to distinguish 
on whom they can place confidence. At present, there is no organ by which 
the Government can communicate with the people, can act upon their minds, 
or claim their co-operation in any public measure. This would no longer be 
the case, did it possess a number of intelligent and respectable natives, who 
were attached to its interests. 

Another argument, often urged against the employment of natives, is de¬ 
rived from the prejudice so prevalent, both in India and this country, which 
represents the inhabitants as unfit for the discharge of any Important trust, 
from their dishonesty and want of probity, which is alleged to be inherent in 
them. There is scarcely any general proposition of this nature that is entirely 
true. With respect to this indiscriminate reproach on the character of the in¬ 
habitants of India, we may perceive that it is inapplicable, when we consider 
the circumstances of that country. Its inltibitants are composed, not of one 
single race, but of a number of different people, who, by successive conquest 
and colonization, came thither to take up their abode. These, with some ge. 

. neral features of resemblance, exhibit distinctions of character, as strongly 
marked as those which are perceived between the diflerent nations of Europe. 

The natives, in fact, are of the same nature with ourselves ; they have the 
same notions of right and wrong ; and if they do not always act up to those 
fundamental tenets, the failure is more to be ascribed to the force of tempta¬ 
tion and the absence of restraint, than to any innate want of principle. It is 
unfair to determine that to proceed from innate principles, which may only be 
tlie efi'ect of a bad education, or the contagion of example. The Europeans, 
in their first intercourse with India, were unrestrained, unless by the feelings 
of their own minds. When the wealth of India spread out its temptations, 
the consequences were such as human nature will too uniformly present, when 
placed in similar circumstances. .1 should, however, be extremely sorry that 
any instances of this description, the irregularities of an unfavourable period, 
should warrant a general inference to be ilraw'u against Europeans. 'I'lio peo¬ 
ple of India are now better informed of 5SHjr cliaractcr. They see tlie Com¬ 
pany’s laws and authority, exerted in earnest against peculation. With the 
advantage of this experience they are now convinced that the Government ot 
the Company will not connive at any deviation from rectitude, and this con¬ 
viction will work its effect on their own conduct. It will be, therefore, more 

just 
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i»er*to Courf* just and more conformable to human experience, were we to suppose the na- 
Uueries. ^ India as capable of improvemen]; as those of any other country. Those 

rn^^Wker talents and principles are suce to become objects of attention and cultivation, 

” ’ ‘ that are found either useful, or conducive to honours and emolument. The 

strength of these principles will improve, as our intercourse and confidence in¬ 
crease with the people. In support of this train of argument, it would not be 
difficult to produce examples of integrity from among the natives of Indiay 
Avhich would do honour to any people f and there is no source of deceptio^^ 
against which it would behove the Company to guard, than tlie reports whim 
they receive concerning the capacities of their native suWeets. They are,/of 
course, transmitted through the medium of Europeans holding employni^nte 
in that country : but they often undervalue the qualifications of the natives 
from motives of prejudice or interest. There are many, indeed, who would 
be supei'ior to sucli motives, and few, perhaps, who would act upon them de- 
liberately. But still the principle is secretly active, and will always have a 
powerful eftecf, though perhaps unfelt influence, on men’s views and opinions. 

1 would not, after all, be understood to deny tlie superiority of European 
agency, both in respect to probity and efficiency ; but it cannot be applied in 
sufficient number, and the natural rules of policy require that some of the du¬ 
ties of Government should be administered by the natives, by persons actuated 
by the same prejudices and opinions. Admitting the present system to be the 
best that India could receive, the finances of the Company cannot possibly ad¬ 
mit the employment of European agency, to such an amount as would be re¬ 
quired for the wants of such an extensive dominion. The extent of the coun-* 
try, its crowded population, which included but lately independent states, that 
were dignified with the names of k^gdoms and empires, comprizing many large 
and populous cities, would sufficiently prove the present establishment to be in¬ 
adequate. It is almost impossible that the most assiduous industry can bestow 
the requisite attention oh the various causes that come forward, even were they 
only attended with the common difficulties of law proceedings. But the va¬ 
riety of nations and languages; their different codes; of ranks and conditions 
in society; the political and natural boundaries of each province, more than 
double the usual labour of administering justice. There is another difficulty 
peculiar to India: the proceedings of the courts are not dnly carried on in the 
vernacular language of -the country, but they must also be translated into Eng¬ 
lish, and a great portion of the valuable time of the Magistrate is consumed in 
preparing reports and dispatches for Government; a duty essential and which 
cannot be neglected, but it still encroaches on the time which might otherwise 
be employed in hearing causes. In addition to these obstacles to the prompt 
exercise of their judicial functions, the Judges in India are not unfrequently 
entrusted with employments of a diiforent nature. In so extensive a territory, 
many parts of which are so impcffeetly known, it is often nedessary to make 
examinations and inquiries on the spot into many particulars; but as a commis¬ 
sion serit for the purpose would be attended with a heavy expense and other in- 
conveniencies. Government avails itself of the tried capacity and local know-, 
ledge of the Ju^e, to devolve upon him these important duties. I have no 
hesitation in saying that he is probably better qualified than any other person 
for performing such duties ; and 1 have only mentioned the circumstance, to 
point out this additional deduction from his time, which is without any inter¬ 
ruption insufficient for the due discharge of his regular office. If we examine 
the records of the Sudder Dewauny and of the Nizamut Adawlut, the effect of 
the circumstances now stated will be abundantly conspicuous. The number of 
causes on the file will be found sometimes to amount to thousands, and some 
zillah Judges h^ve an accumulation of causes which it would require years to 
decide; yet the imperious call of economy has obliged the Company to reduce 
these establishments. 

The aim of the preceding observations has been to show, that the natives of 
India may, in reject to integrity, be trusted with the administration of justice, 
and that some of the civil offices of Government may be confided to them with 
safi^y and advantage. It has been attempted to show that they may be made 
uspful instruments in government; that by admitting them to some participa¬ 
tion in the administration of the affairs of their own country,, a natural link 

of 
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of connexion would be formed which does not exist at present; and, finally, 
that this is the only system by which we can hope to convert the natives of 
India to our opinions and sentiments.. 

With respect tg the diligence of the natives for business, there can be less 
^fficulty in fornaing a judgment; and, I believe, there is no question of their 
ntfficiency in this respect. Of their talents, and capacity for business, every 
penon must have had many proofs, w^ has ever transacted any considerable 
affairs in the country. * 


Answers to Court’s 
Queries. 


Colonel A.Walker. 


Tl^ most difRcult part of the question, probably, remains to bo discussed; 
for irthe policy and justice of admitting the natives to a share of the admi¬ 
nistration should be admitted, it is still to be determined to wliat extent it 
would be prudent and expedient to diffuse their agency. The natives have 
been so long excluded from every official situation, that a change of policy in 
their favour must be cautiously adopted. It would not, perhaps, at first be 
prudent V> entrust any particular branch of justice to their exclusive adminis¬ 
tration j and probably the best effects may be expected by an intermixture of 
European and native agency. They may sit on the bench witi) the European 
Magistrate; they may administer oaths; they may examine evidences and de¬ 
cide causes ; but they should be ultimately responsible to the superintendence 
of European:;. They should report tlieir proceedings to a European authority', 
and an appeal from their decisions should be allowed. A variety of local and 
petty causes, more or less important and intricate, and often difficult to decide, 
are daily arising, which might be safely left to their cognizance. Miicli of.riie 
judicial business of the country might, in this manner, be transacted at little 
expense; and by reverting, at the same time, to the village system of admi¬ 
nistration, the services of the natives would be eminently useful, a multitude of 
law-suits prevonted, interior order and tranquillity maintained. Much, how¬ 
ever, remains to be done before this system can be perfected j much to learn, 
and many prepossessions to remove. In India it would be opposed by the 
prejudices of some and the interest of others. Men even of fortitude and 
ability will be found to disrelish a plan winch is to place the natives on a 
footing of equality and confidence: which is to restore them to a part of their 
natural rights. 


In the gross, the religion, the customs, and even the prejudices of the 
natives are respected; but in their individual intercourse, the tone of Eu¬ 
ropeans is generally harsh and arrogant. Unfortunately, this is a point less 
within the controul of Government than any other, and depends greatly on 
the general habits of society. 


Query 10. i Anstcer. 

Are yon acquainted with the ge- To this question I am unable to 
neral average scale of population with- reply from memory, Witii sufficient 
in the sphere of one zillah or judicial precision and accuracy, and a loose 
court ? statement might mislead the Court of 

Directors; but their records must 
contain some information on the subject, as the reports to Goyernment fre¬ 
quently mention the state of population, and statistical tables ot some districts 
were prepared by myself and others. 


Query 11. 

What is your judgment concerning 
the system of police established by 
the British Government ? Can it be 
• rettdered more perfect and efficient ? 
or do you think it would be practi¬ 
cable and expedient to resort to any 
of the modes practised by the native 
governments for maintaining the peace 
arid order of the country ? 


Answer. 

The effect of the system of the po¬ 
lice in India is very irregular: no 
branch of the administration depends 
more on the character of the person 
who conducts it than this. It must, 
also, however, in no small degree de- 
pend on the system itself and its ef¬ 
ficiency on the state of society. There 

are many places where the warrant of 

* 1 .... ■ .__ 


. a Judge and the interference of the 
police would be both disregarded, unless supported by a deti|pbment of troops. 
The Judge, in India, also exercises the office of Magistrate, and the police is 
under him. In contumacious quarters the military ought to maintain the 

[3 CJ peace 
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AMwer* to Court'! peace of the country and act as police* To this arm and to the Cdiector, per- 
. Querieg. ^hole poUce of the country might be advantageously entrusted. By 

I AW It ioining this establishment to the Collectojs, and investing him with its powers, 
Colonel A.waiker. ^Q^^^gjable reduction might, I daresay, be effected, while it would be the 
means of strengthening his hands in his own department. * The Collector if 
less obliged by his office to reside at any particular place, and has therefore 
more the means of personal inspection.- 

As the prevention of crimes is thereat object of laws and humanity, at ar¬ 
rangement to facilitate the apprehension of criminals, and to promot»f the 
internal tranquillity of the country, are the objects of the police. I a|b per- 
suadcd that tha nearer this approaches to the modes practised by the. native 
governments, it will be more likely to succeed, be more economical in its 
execution, and more congenial to the people. It is not to be supposed that 
this is meant to recommend any arbitrary proceedings, or any other but those 
which justice, honour, and humanity would dictate for the regulation and go¬ 
vernment of the country. * 

Query 12. Answer. 

Can you state what the limits and ^ I am unable to answer this questiou 
superficial contents were of the* dis-'*^with any accuracy, unless by referring 
tricts in which you acted ? to the map and the surveys that were 

made of the districts of Malabar and 
Guzerat. 

Query IS. (additional). Answer. 

Have the courts of Adawlut, at at;^ I cannot, at this period of time, 
time, recommended to parties in a charge my recollection with any in¬ 
cause to withdraw the suit, and submit stance, in which the courts of Adawlut 
it to the decision of the punchayet ? have recommended to parties in a 
Or has the punchayet, at any time, or cause to withdraw a suit after it had 
on any occasion, been recognized by been instituted, and submit it to the 
the courts of Adawlut or the English decision of a punchayet ; but I have 
Government? known maiw instances, both in Ma¬ 

labar and Guzerat, in which, under 
the sanction and concurrence of the Court, the punchayet has been assembled 
for the purpose of deciding on a subject of litigation. I have known instances 
in which the punchayet was recognized by the English Government as well as 
by the courts of A.dawlut; I have also seen instances wherein the Judge re¬ 
commended to the parties, in the first instance, to have recourse to this mode 
of settling their differences: and I have heard persons invested with this 
authority express their sentiments in favour of the practice; but it is proper 
to observe that I have known others averse to it, and appear unwilling that 
those within their jurisdiction should appeal to its decision. 

I have thus, with a freedom, which the intention will excuse, but to the best 
of my judgment, however inadequate to the importance of the subject, an¬ 
swered the queries which the Honourable Court of Directors have been pleased 
to transmit for my opinion. I have thought it my duty not simply to deliver a 
flattering picture ; but if I have praised with restriction, it has been under the 
impression of complying with the wishes of the Court, as it is only by pointing 
out the errors or defects of the present system, that they can pursue their 
benevolent intention of improving the condition of the people subject to their 
authority. 

When the different departments of the service are properly inspected, and 
every transaction is thoroughly understood, the great object of reibrm will be* 
attained. 

When commerce and industry, under a mild administration of justice, shall 
have had time to extend their happy influence, the barbarous manners and 
customs with which some of the Indian tribes are so justly reproached will gra¬ 
dually disappear. They will yield to reason and persuasion, but never to 
force, whether it be the -force of the sword, or of laws. The Company’s Go- 
vei^ment h^ ac^ired an uncommon, almost an unexampled degree of vigour 
ana prosperity. The expulsion of the French, the overthrow of Tippoo, and 
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the flulMidtary engagements with the rest of the native states, have left us with¬ 
out and there is no power whatever in India who can be in the least 

rormtdable to the British nation. As the dominions subdued or ceded to the 
Company must now cease to be exposed to the calamities of war, their popu- 
^tion and wealtlfwill be daily increasing. We may anticipate a result of many 
of peace, which is the convenient and true time for prosecuting the great 
dwign of cementing our Eastern empire, by some natural tie with this country, 
anS the fairest connexion will be the su^t. 

, , A. WALKER. 

Hwland, 1813. 
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J. A. GRANT, ESQ. 

Q«^ry 1. Anrdoer. 

What is your opinion of the fitness. The present judicial system was first 
the efficiency, and the general effects introduced under that presidency in 
of the system of judicial administration the year 1799, by thje establishment of 
established at Bombay and the pro- a court of justice in Salsette, with J. A. Grant, Esq 
vinces depending on it ? • jurisdiction over that and the other 

_ I islands in the immediate vicinity of 

Bombay ; and, on the occasion of the transfer of the Government of Surat by the 
Nawaub to the Company, the same system was, in 1800, extended to that cjty; 
and again, in 1805, to the Ceded Districts in the several divisions of Guzerat. 


Thus three additional zillahs, or loul jurisdictions were formed: the first 
comprehending the populous city of Sm-at and the various districts which are 
dependent or* it; the second, the town of Broach with its valuable purgunnah, 
and the contiguous territory lying between the rivers Kira and Nerbuddah; 
and the last, the town and district of Kairah, with the extensive cessions from 
the Guicowar to the northward of the river Myhee, and those from the Paishwa, 
which are situated to the westward of the gulph of Cambay. 

For the guidance of the zillah courts, Regulations have, from time to time, 
been enacted, in general conformity to the provisions of the Bengal code; and, 
as a necessary part of the new system, a court of appeal in civil cases, and of 
circuit for the trialll^criminal offences, was also established in Guzerat: the 
decisions of which, in the former capacity, are in prescribed cases subject to 
review by the Sudder Adawlut at the Presidency, and in the latter, or crimi¬ 
nal branch of its duties, when prisoners may be sentenced to sufler death or 
imprisonment for life, to the final judgment of the superior tribunal, wliich, as 
well as the l^idder Adawlut, is composed of the Governor and of the Members 
of the Council df Bombay. 

In the comraepcement of our administration, the peace and the order of the 
newly-acquired territories suffered serious interruption from the incendiary ex¬ 
cesses and other lawless practices of the Grassiahs, Coolies, and Bheels j tribes 
which, while they, but more especially the two latter, are regariled as the 
Aborigines of Guzerat, have for ages been noted for daring outrages and dis¬ 
regard of authority. But to remedy these disorders, the Government of Bom¬ 
bay made it an early instruction to the Court of Circuit and to the Zillah Courts 
to consider of the most applicable means of enlightening the minds, correcting' 
the pernicious habits, and ultimately reforming the manners of tliosc more un- 
ruly classes of society. 

The interesting objects of that instruction did not fail to engage the zealous 
co-operation of the local authorities, and various expediwits were in consequence 
suggested; but the Government never having extended to them a formal sanction, 
it is thepce to be inferred that it was deemed best to trust to the gradual ope¬ 
ration of equal laws, under a wise and Vigilan<;^administration, to effect the de¬ 
sired reform. The existing code, which is founded on the laws of the natives 
tempered by British policy and humanity,-seemed indeed to promise all that 
any system of jurisprudence could accomplish towards so salutary an end. 

Nor, on general grounds, did it appear to the Court of Circuit to be advisa¬ 
ble to propose the enactment of prohibitory or exclusive laws against any des¬ 
cription 
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An»i»crs to Court*• cription of people, as a mean of correcting evils which might, in part at least, 
Queneg. traced to the defects of former Governments. The tendency of such enacU 

.1. A. Grant Esq ™cnts must have been to perpetuate distinctions, and to separate those rude 
tribes from the rest of the society; while, by substituting a better order of 
things, and atfording to all the experience of a just treatment, a hope might s 
be entertained, that the character and habits of our new subjects would be inV 
sensibly altered and amended. / 


This hope was not disappointed. At the date of my departure from India, 
the new system had been in operation for nearly five years, and wm iowik to 
liave contributed greatly to meliorate the condition of the people.' From the 
progress that had bee% made in the suppression of crimes, by which the jreace 
of society had been too often disturbed, the general security was much pro¬ 
moted, and a growing confidence in our institutions encouraged. Nor was this 
improved state of things confined to the middle and southern districts. In the 
zillah of Kairah, where, from the too great extent of it and the more turbulent 
dispositions of the inhabitants, the obstacles to civilization are very numerous, 
the same happy results were in train of being gradually attained. 

The jurisdiction of the courts, civil as well as criminal, had indeed been in¬ 
troduced and established, with an anxious aim to convince the well-disposed 
part of the people of the protection and happiness derivable from an impartial 
administration of justice ; and it was pleasing to observe, that they seemed not 
insensible to the comforts resulting from order and obedience to the laws: nor 
can-there exist a doubt, that by perseverance in this conduct, the habit or pri¬ 
vilege which the more liardened and refractory had exercised of redressing their 
own wrongs, will in due time be wholly overcome. 

On these grounds, I beg to state it as my opinion, that the present system of 
judicial administration has hitherto operated most beneficially thVoughout the 
Company’s possessions in Guzerat, as proved by their increased and growing 
prosperity, and by the more orderly habits of the people ; and that it promises, 
ultimately, under proper facilitie.s, to perfect such a reform, as cannot fail es- 
• scntially to conduce to the general quiet and prosperity of the country, and to 
the comfort and happiness of the inhabitants. 


Q,uery 2. Answer. 

Do you conceive, that any system It does not ocdllft to me that such a 
of ancient Hindoo institution could change could, with any prosjiect of 
now, either in whole or in part, be permanent advantage, be introduced, 
with advantage substituted for the Under the existing system, the natives, 
system, or any part of the system, in- whether Hindoos or Mahoraedans, 
troduced by the British Government ? Iiave the benefit of their d^n laws; all 

, causes of a civil natus'e being, under 
the Presidency of Bombay, required to be decided, aS far as may depend on the 
point of law, by that of the defendant, and so also in criminal cases; besides 
which, the Regulations recognize local usages, and what is termed “ the cus- 
“ tomary rule of the country as proper to be admitted, wfien found appliea- 
ble and consistent with the principles of equity, in exclusion of the written 
codes of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, such local usages and unwritten com¬ 
mon law being regarded, as more nearly comprehending the rules to which the 
natives have been most iiabituated. • 


Query 3. Answer. 

Can you state any particulars of the I am not aware that any remains 
remsins yet subsisting of ancient Hin- can now be traced in Bombay of an- 
doo judicial inslituti^ in Bombay, cient Hindoo judicial institution, 
particularly the system of village courts There are no village courts, unless 
and decision by punchayet? the punchayets be so regarded. These 

, still exist, and direct their attention 
cliiefiy, I believe, to matters of discipline and ceremonial observance, connected 
with the customs and usages of their several sects. They exercise no judicial 
aiithoritp^. But on this part of the subject, such remarks as occur will be 
ofiqred in answer to a subsequent query. 

Query ■*. 
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Qv^ry 4 . 

If the system introduced by the 
British Government is, in your opinion, 
to be preferred, do you conceive it to 
b4susceptible of any meliorations, that 
w(Kjld accelef ate the decision of causes, 
vrould render the access of the natives 
to justice more easy, would simplify 
the piMeedings, and abridge the ex¬ 
pense « suitors j and in general, what 
in your opinion, are the best means of 
remedying any existing defects in the 
system ? 

any suit, cognizable by a Commissioner, 


Answer. 

The present system provides for the 
trial and decision of causes, according 
to a prescribed scale of jurisdiction, 
by the zillah Judges, by their Regis¬ 
ters, by the assistants of the Regis¬ 
ters, by ^ arbitrators, and by native 
Commissioners^ the number of the 
latter being required to be such, where 
local circumstances will admit of it, 
that the court may not be under the 
necessity of obliging a defendant to 
proceed to a greater distance than 
from seven to eight miles to answer 
that may be instituted against him. 


Answers to Court's 
Queries. 


J. A. Grant, Esq. 


It is however true, that while I remained in India, the jurisdiction of the 
native Commissioners had not J^een extended beyond the trial of suits at the 
zillah stations; the immaturity, then, of tbis part of the system seeming to 
discourage the delegation of such power to native referees at a distance. 


The decision of causes would, no doubt, admit^of being expedited by some 
curtailment of the prescribed pleadings. Thus, if instead of the plaint, answer, 
repl^, and rejoinder, which are filed in all civil actions, a plaint and answer 
were made to comprise the merits of every suit, as far as usually developed Be¬ 
fore examination,, by the Judge, of the truth of the matter at issue, with the 
remedy allowed by the Regulations, in .necessary cases, of,a supplemental 
plaint and supplemental answer, it is submitted, that tbis abridged process 
would not only Save much of the time and attendance of parties, but simplify 
the propeeding.s, and by bringing the merits of litigated points more closely 
into view, materially forward the administration of justice. 

As to the expense of suitors, it may be observed, that for two years after 
the establishment of the civil court of Surat, individuals were subjected to no 
other charge than a commission of five per cent, on the institution of suits. 
On exhibits, papers, and petitions presented to the court, no fees were levied; 
but of this indulgence the consequence was an undue encouragement to litiga¬ 
tion. Groundless suits were instituted, and the hearing of causes protracted 
by ihe filing of superfluous exhibits or the summoning of unnecessary witnesses; 
so that the Judge could not determine suits so expeditiously as was necessary 
to prevent the natives from instituting vexatious claims, or from refusing to 
satisfy just demands. 

For these reasons, it was determined to authorize the levying of fees, not 
only on the institution but also on the trial of suits, as being considered the 
best mode of checking‘this abuse of the ready means- afforded tp individuals of 
profiting by the exercise of the laws, without obstructing the bringing forwafil 
of just claims; and rules were accordingly enacted for that purpose, which 
have been productive of the desired effect. 

In order, however, that indigent persons might not be debarred-from the 
recovery of their rights, from not being able to pay the established fees, ano¬ 
ther humane Regulation was added, by which persons of that description are 
admitted to sue in the courts as paupers; thus, on the whole, rendering the 
access of the natives to justice, as egsy as, from .the yery extensive jurisdiction 
of some of the civil courts, would seem to be practicable. 

As a measure promising much local benefit, I would take the liberty of pro¬ 
posing the establishment of another court of justice and collectorship for the 
Ceded Territories, which are situated to the westward of the Gulph of Cambay. 
Tiie jurisdiction of the new court might be made to extend over the districts 
of Dundoolra, Canpoor, Gogo, Dollerah, and such part of the district of 
Dholka as could with advantage be annexed to it. A reference to the map will 
shew, that those western districts are too distant to be conveniently included 
within the aillah of Kairah; nor can a salutary change in the habits and senti-. 
ments of the very singular people of that quarter be effected, or their condition 
greatly improved, without the direct si^erintendence of European agents. It 
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Aniwen to Court’s is, indeed, to the result of a steady administration of justice, so conducted, 
^ Queries. • ^ Government must look for the annihilation of discordant authority, and 
T A G™t Eso the^radual introduction of a system of regularity, order, and quiet, into 
' those more remote dependencies of the presidency of Bombay. 

It may be regarded as some recommendation of the suggestion which I have 
here ventured to submit, that I know it to have been the opinion of a ' ery 
. intelligent and respectable oflScer, who was some years ago employed i j the 

settlement of the revenues of those districts, that the additional expense of the 
proposed new establishment might, after the first year, be defrayed fr^m the 
country, without at the same time imposing any increase of burden on the 
, subject. • 

Query 5'. Anmer. 

What do you take to be the chief On this part of the subject I can 
advantages and disadvantages of the only observe, that I regard the British 
British judicial system ? judicial system as providing, as fully 

as any system can do, for an uniform 
and upright administration of justice, and tha^the. comparative security and 
comfort enjoyed by those subject to its influence, afford the best evidence of 
the advantages of it. On the other hand, it must be admitted that, in apply¬ 
ing the principles of our civil and criminal codes to every case that may occur 
among a people, such as thetincultivated inhabitants of the more remote parts 
of Guzerat, of whose institutions, policy, and rights our best researches leave 
us much to learn, difficulties must occur, which can dnly be overcome by the 
continued exercise of judgment and disbretion on the part of.the Judges, who 
in having, undei^such circumstances, to dispense civil and criminal justice, are 
charged with duties of the highest delicacy and responsibility. 

Query 6. Answer. 

If you are of opinion that this sys- Certainly, the number of courts can- 
tem should be continued, in whole, or not be reduced; .and 1 have already 
in ift chief parts, could the expense stated grounds for this opinion. Nei- 
of it be diminished, either by inducing ther can, 1 apprehend, any part of 
the number of courts, or the scale of their present establishments, until, at 
establishment (particularly in native least, the habits of the people undergo 
servants and their allowances) for considerable amendment. A revision 
those courts 7 took place shortly before I left India, 

with a view to effect eve^ practicable 
reduction' of charge, particularly in respect to native servants; and the result 
of that revisiofa, wnicn produced a considerable saving, was understood to have 
left those establishments on as low a scale' as could be held to be compatible 
with their efficiency. « 

Query 7. Answer. 

.Considering *the system prospec- Judging from experience, I would 
tively, what do you conceive its pro^J infer the system to lead gradually, 
gressive operation likely to ba upon 'but certainly, to moral improvement, 
the state and opinions of the people 7 The purity of the jifdicial administra¬ 

tion, by providing against the attain* 
ment of improper ends by unworthy means, and ensuring justice to all classes 
equally, seems peculiarly well calculated to alter the opinions and sentiments 
of the people. Now, indeed, they perceive themselves to be objects of atten¬ 
tion with the local authorities, and are dially acquiring confidence in our insti¬ 
tutions. Thus, p they become familiarized with our system, they will apply 
to the courts of justice, rather than seek personal redress; a change by which 
their passions and manner of life may, in time, be made to give way to habita 
of industry and of honest intercourse, such as naturally spring an attachment 
to the arts of peace. 

Query 8. Answer. 

Would the natives, in your opinion. It is difBcult to answer this question 
confide more in the uprightness of £u- with any degree of certainty. The 
FO^ean Judges than in Judges ap- natives of Guzerat have, hitherto, been 
pointed from their own people 7 habituated to nothing analogous to our 

iudieial svstem. Districts which have. 
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for more than half a cehtury, been exposed to the rapacity and oppressions of Amwen to Coin's 
farmers of rev^nae under the Mahratta •Government, *must experience great Queries, 
relief under the Company's more equitable administration. Were the natives j, a. Grant, Em. 
thus to look back, and to draw a comparison, the result must aflbrd ground to 
^presume, that if hot under the influence of undue prejudice ip favour of their 
^puntrymen, they, but more especially the great body of cultivators, bankers, 
and merchants, would see abundant cause to confide more in the integrity of 
British Judges than of Judges chosen from among themselves. 

, Qftery 9. • Answer. 

Are you of opinion, that the natives I am clearly of opinion, that the 
may, *in respect to integrity and dili- administration of justice, in aH its 
gence, be trusted with the administra- branches, should continue to be super- 
tion of justice; and how far, or more intended by Eurcmean Judges, as the 
particularly can any branch of the ad> best guardians of its purity. Subor* 
ministration of justice be trusted ex- dinately to them, the natives may, with 
clusively to the natives, or will it be every advantage, be employed as hi* 
necessary that, in any part of a judicial therto, or if necessary, with more ex- 
system allotted to their execution, they tended jurisdiction; and tliey, but 
should be superintended by Euro- imore especially the Hindoos, will be 
peans? found to discharge their duties with 

every degree of temper, patience, and 
perseverance. Thus their diligence cannot be questioned; but, on the score 
of integrity, I would wish to Ire understood as not speaking so confidently.# It 
is, indeed, to the extension and diffusion of European agency, that the Com- 

E should look for uphol^ng the reputation of their Government, and also, 
le be permitted to add,Tor maintaining their dominion in the East. Power, 
such as tlie natives might exercise i^ having the administration of justice, 
throughout extensive provinces committed to them exclusively. Would be very 
liable to abuse, and might, in particular circumstances, operate very, inju¬ 
riously. 

Query 10.* ^ Jnsw^. 

■ Are you acquainted with the average 1 have heard the population -of the 
scale of. population within the sphere zillah of Surat rated as high as five 
of one zillah or judicial court? hundred thousand souls; that of 

Broach at upwards of one hundred 
thousand, and the zillah of Kairah reckoned to be in some sort of mean. But 
these computations mi^, as not being founded on actual enumeration, be very 
erroneous. 

Query 11. Answer. 

What is your judgment concerning In the formation of the existing 
the system of pblice established Ijy the police for the zillah of Broach, the 
British Government? Can it be ifn- former institutions of the country were 
dered more perfect and efficient? or not lost sight of. In the principal 
do you think it would bte practicable towns there are Foujdars, or native 
and expedient to resort to any* of the superintendents, with suitable esta- 
modes practised by the.native govern- blishments; and throughout the coun- 
inents for maintaining the peace and try, Thannahs or stations judiciously 
order of the country ? selected, .to each of which is attached 

, a certain number of armed men. Every 
village, too, has iW proportion />f watchmen. From these and the Thannalj 
establishments night paitroles are prescribed to be formed for each tuppah, or 
subdivision, and also for every village; and there are, besides, small parties of 
horse under the direction of the Magistrate, which he employs on the 
boundary of the zillah, or otherwise, a||may seem best for general protection. 

Such, in brief, may be said to 6b tbe> aystem in operation in the zillah of 
Broach; nor has it proved inadequate to tfee preservation of the peace and 
order of the country. Similar arrangements wpre in contemplation for the 
other divisions of Guzerat; but they remained to be matured when I left India. 

Much gratuitous assistance cannot yet b.e calculated upon; but under a change 
of circumstances, sdtne classes of the Company’s new subjects may be brought 
to. co-operate with the executive officers of police, and thus render the burden 
of protection easier to the Government than at present. 
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Aniwers to Court'n 
Queriei. 

J. A. Grant, Rsq. 


But, above all expedients, the disarming of the inhabitants, were it a 
measure of safe and practicable execution, would conduce, in the greatest 
degree, to the introduction of a sysjem of regularity and quiet into Guzerat. 
At present, the use of offensive weapons is genend ; and while carried, on the plea 
•of self-defence, or for the security of property, they are often Ifurned to very op-^ 
posite purposes. In proportion, however, as this object is desirable, it will bo 
found difficult of accomplishment; and, in the actual state of that coun^-y, T 
should hesitate to be the first to suggest the attempt, well aware that so serious 
an innovation might lead to active resistance: nor would a partial execution 
of the plan sufiice. The governments of the Guicowar and of the Paishwa, 
whose territories every where intersect those of the Company, must be brought 
to adopt similar measures; and the necessity of this co-operation greatly 
increases the difficulties of the undertaking. 


Qjiury 12.. Atisiaier. 

Can you state what the limits and su- The Court of Circuit and Appeal, 
perficial contents were of the district in of which I was a Judge, exercise ju- 
which you served ? risdiction over the whole of the Bri¬ 

tish territories in Guzerat, which arc 
so intersected by the possessions of .the Paishwa and of the Guicowar as not 
readily to admit of my stating their limits and superficial contents. From the 
southern extremity of the zillah of Surat, bounded by Damaun, to the most 
westerly point of the zillah of Kairah, of which Gogo is the limit, the distance 
along the coast may be from two to three hundred miles, atfd the breadth from 
the sea co-ast into the interior, from thirty to forty miles. 


Additional Query, received in Mr. Dalmeida's Letter qflhe 23d October 1813. 


. Query. 

H^ve the courts of Adawlut, at any 
time, recommended the parties in a 
cause to withdraw the suit, and to sub- 
mit it to the decision of thfe punchayet? 
or has the punchayet, at any time, or 
any occasion, been recognized by the 
courts of Adawlut or the English Go¬ 
vernment? 


Answer^ * , 

I cannot call to mind any such re¬ 
cognition of the authority of jmn- 
chayets. It*is, at the same time, very 
possible, that in suits of a civil na¬ 
ture, .respecting marriage, caste, and 
the like, the courts of Adawlut would 
incline to allow parties, mutually con¬ 
senting to that mode of decision, to 


refer such matters to the judgments of 
tlie puncliayets; but how qualified soever, from. knowledge and experience, 
those assemblies may be to determine causes of the nature in question, in a 
manner conformable to the usages of their respective sects, I yet entertain con¬ 
siderable doubt, whether the established courts would find them to be safe or 
tractable coadjutors in this branch of duty^ « . 


In illustration of this opinion, I shall endeavour to state a case which fell 
under my own notice. At Surat a Hindoo had been tried for the murder of his 
wife before the principal criminal court in that City; but acquitted for want of 
evidence. "The punchayet of the sect- to whicli he belonged, dissatisfied with 
this judgment, proceeded, under suspicion of his guilt, to exclude him from 
Caste privileges. For this serious injury the Hindoo prosecuted the punchayet 
in the civil court o'f that ziUkli, and obtained damages, to the amount of about 
one thousand rupees; their conduct appearing contumacious, in thus visiting 
Vith ja. punishment second only to death (for fr that light expulsion from caste 
is regarded), a person who had been discharged by a court of competent juris¬ 
diction. In turn, the punchayet lodged their appeal with the provincial court, 
whose decision went to affirm the decree of .the lower court, with the option, 
however, to the punchayet, of relief fiftn the damages so adjudged, should they 
assent to readmit into the caste the expelled party t a condition with which, at 
tlic latest date of my residence in Guzerat, they had not complied. 

Hie customs and institutions of the natives are certainly entitled to every 
attention and consideration^ and none more so than such as tend to the im- 
jirovtinent of morals. But here, it is submitted, was a* case in which the 
autliority of the first local tribunal under the Government must have been com¬ 
promised 
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promiaed, had the punchayet beea allowed, with impunity, to arrogate to Amwers to Court * 
itself a power, by which a native subject of the Company, the victim of their v. j 

persecution, was deprived of the benefit of laws, which,-far from pointing to j Grant, E«q. 
conviction on inadequate evidence, expressjy enjoin circumspection and 
tenderness in receiving even the confession of an offender. 

From these particulars, which have been as accurately brought to view as 
recollection has enabled me, somejudgmentmay beformedofthe consequences 
to be apprehended from admitting a right in the punchayets to interpose in 
what regards the administration of justice. 


(Signed) 


J. A. GRANT. 
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REPORT COMMITTEE o/* GENERAL POLICE to tke MADRAS 

GOVERNMENT, 

Dated theSith December, 1806. 


To the Right Honorable Lord William C. Bentinck, Governor in Council. 


My Lord : 


Lefter from the Committee of Ge- 
•cral Police, transmitting their re¬ 
po^ on the present and former state 
of the Police of tite several provinces 
eader this presidency. 


1 . We have at length the honour of submitting to 
your Lordships in Council the result of our inquiries into 
the present and former state of the police in the several 
provinces under this presidency; but previously to enter¬ 
ing on the subject of this address, we consider it incum¬ 
bent on us to apologize for the protracted period to which the transmission of 
it has been delayed. 


Report of Polite 
Conimiuee. 

24 Dec. ISOS. 


?. On the receipt of your Lordship’s orders, conveyed in Mr. Secretary 
Buchan’s letter of the 22d December 1804, we assembled and framed inquiries, 
wliicli were transmitted to tlie several Magistrates, Collectors, and Commytcial 
Residents *, and which your Lordships will observe, on perusal of the copies 
now transmitted for the information of your Lordship in Council, were directed 
to every point from which the Committee could hope to derive useful informa¬ 
tion. Tlic rqplies of the gentlemen to whom application, was made, which have 
lor the most part been many months received, manifest the laudable spirit of 
co-operation with which they entered upon the subject, and might have enabled 
the Committee to submit their report respecting tlic Northern Ciicars at a 
much earlier date; but they deemed it to be proper to defer submitting any 
proposals for the reform of the police department in that particular portion of 
the Company’s territories, until they might be enabled, by the receipt of the 
promised report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, to avail themselves of the ac¬ 
knowledged abilities and experience of that gentleman, and to revise and com¬ 
pare the system of police which had suggested itself to them with tliat which 
might be Ibund in the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro. 


3. The unremitted occupation of Colonel Munro’s time in the discharge of 
Ins immediate ilulics, was stated as the cause which must delay tiie transmission 
of bis repoit; but the Committee have at length received it, and they have the 
satisfaction to find that Colonel Mnnro’.s senliinenls generally concur witli the 
opinions which they had adopted on the perusal of the leporls of the several 
Magistrates. 


4. The reports from the Northern Circars all concur in stating the absence 
of all information respecting the ancient police of those provinces, which is noi 
now to be traced ; and we are therefore left to the presumption, that at some 
period, perhaps not very remote, the same municipal institutions prevailed, 
which are found to pervade the greatest part of the territories under this pic- 
siilency. 

5. This conjecture is, indeed, supported by the remnant which still has a 
partial existence in the several zillahs, w here village watchers are yet to bo 
tound under dillerent names. In the zillah of Ganjam they are called “ Dun- 
dassesj" and in the district of ('hicacolc, uiuler the same zillah, they have the 
name of “ IJarkees,” which term also dosignutes the same description ot people 

in 


Letters to the Judges and Magistrates of the zillahs of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Bajahmundtr, 
Masulipatain, and Uuntoor, dated 3ist January ; Chingieput, ®th January ; to the Collectors of 
the districts of Kellore, Trichinopoiy, Coimbeture, Diiuligul, Arcot, Tnnjore, and Tinnevellv, 
dated Hth March 1805 ; to the Commercial Residents at the stations of Vizagapatam, M.adepi-1- 
lum, Masulip.itBm, Cuddalore, Nagore, Salem, Ramnad, Tinnevellj, and Jngcram, dated 30tn 
March 1805. 
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ReMrt of Police 
Committee, 

M Dec. 1806. 


in the zillahof Vizagapatam. In Rajahmunclrythe village watchers are denomi¬ 
nated “ Naickwadies," and are stated to be subordinate to a superior Naick- 
wady, who has the ward of a whole pnrgunnah; an institution which appears 
to the Committee to correspond, in some respects, with that of the main and 

n Cauvilgars in other provinces. In the zillah of Masulipatam the particu- 
:scription of servants to whom the details of police are entrusted are not 
stated by the Magistrates, who say generally, that the duties have been per¬ 
formed by the village servants under the Zemindars. In the zillah of Guntoor 
the village watchers are called Mahatads. 


6. The services performed by these people, under such various denomina¬ 
tions, are precisely the same, and comprize, with hardly a shade of difference, 
the duties performed by the village watchers, under the name of Talliary, in 
almost every other province of the peninsula; it is therefore not improbable, 
that the same institution was at one time established in the Northern Circars 
also. 


7. The causes of the alterations which have occurred in the police of the 
Northern Circars, which have indeed almost produced its extinction, are not 
distinctly traced; but they may, perhaps, be ascribed to the circumstances 
which attended the destruction of the Hindoo empire by the Mahomedans, 
whose irregular, though violent irruptions, while they overthrew the legal go¬ 
vernment, gave to every powerful landholder and military chieftain an opportu¬ 
nity of assuming independent and arbitrary authority, which he maintained, un¬ 
til the establishment of tranquillity in a different quarter enabled the conquerors 
to'turn their attention towards him. Such, perhaps, was the general ktate of 
the country immediately after the expulsion of the Hindoo dynasty from the 
throne: but the Northern Circars afforded a more permanent example of re¬ 
sistance to the Mahomedan power, for it does not appear that they were ever 
entirely subdued, although the Zemindars were awed into the payment of a tri¬ 
bute, uncertain in its amount, which they took every occasion of withholding, 
and indeed seldom discharged, except when pressed by a very superior force. 
The inaccessible nature of some parts of their country, and their extreme in¬ 
salubrity at one time of the year, which necessarily set a limit to hostile opera¬ 
tions against the Zemindars, preserved them from the effects of the revenge 
which their Mahomedan masters might desire to inflict upon them, but which 
could not be executed without bringing destruction on their own troops, and 
they availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the troops being with¬ 
drawn to relapse into disobedience. 

8. This continued state of warfare with the ruling authority, and the internal 
feuds among the Zemindars, rendered it necessary that the establishment for the 
preservation of tranquillity, which was throughout India of a military charac¬ 
ter, should be employed entirely in military duties. The nature of their ser¬ 
vices dictated the nature of their remuneration, and we accordingly find that 
the peons of the Zemindars were paid like the peons of the Poligars in other 
parts, by service lands, under the term “ kulpuddy." The Zemindars, in fact, 
resembled Poligars in many respects. They did not enjoy their estates and pri¬ 
vileges under the peaceful protection of administered law, but they maintained 
themselves in their possessions by the power of the sword. They were involved 
in frequent disputes and mutual aggressions, in which the population of their 
respective zemindarrics were included; for in their petty quarrels it was impos¬ 
sible to remain neuter; every inhabitant of a zemindarry must espouse thecause 
of the Zemindar, or expose himself to his resentment, which as it was uncon- 
trolledl^ any superior authority would render hislife precarious The influence 
of the Zemindar pervaded, in consequence, every part of his possessions, and 
established itself with a firmness which it will require several years to overcome. 
Not only were the details of police in the hands of the Zemindars, but the ad- 
ministmtion of justice also; and as they were uncontrouled in the discharge oi' 
these high duties by law or superior power, and engaged in no other pursuit 
than their own personal gratifications, it is not to be imagined that they paid 
much regard to the obligations which naturally attached to their situations. 

9. Information lias not been furnished to us of the attention paid by the 
Zemindars to the suppression of theft. It probably did not exist, or existed 
perhapsin a small degree; for where every person, except those employed in 

the 
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the cultivation of the land, was in the pay of the Zemindar, and where every 
quarrel was the Zemindar’s, there could not have been many opportunities for 
the perpetration of this crime. It does not appear now to constitute a general 
crime in the Northern Circars. Gang robbery, committed by that very de¬ 
scription of persons who formed the military dependants of the Zemindars, is 
much more prevalent, and may be ascribed to their want of employment under 
the present system, and to the idle habits in which they have been brought up. 
But this crime could hardly have had existence while these people were em¬ 
ployed by the Zemindars; or if it did exist, the Zemindars, probably, shared 
in the plunder, and the Government of the Decan concerned not itself with the 

internal management of the zemindarries. 

• 

10. The nature of the Mahomedan government was, indeed, unfavourable 
to the establishment of a civil police in its Indian conquests. Founded on a re¬ 
ligion which abhors toleration, the Government appears not to have consulted 
the welfare of its conquered subjects. An infidel was not, in the estimation of 
the Mahomedans, entitled to the privileges of a man > and although they appear 
to have receded from the first idea, with which they set out, of propagating the 
law of Mahomed by the sword, they would seem to have been actuated and 
impelled by a thirst of power and conquest, and by the necessity of paying 
their troops from the revenues of the conquered country. They in consequence 
paid little or no attention to the municipal institutions of the country, but ex¬ 
acted from it what they could, and trusted to their military prowess for the 
.maintainance of their dominion. The legitimate end of Government, as*far at 
least as regarded the indigenous inhabitants, was thus inverted: the welfare of 
the conquered society was sacrificed to the ambition of the ruling authority; 
and it is not then to be wondered at, that its influence was relaxed or strength, 
ened, in proportion to the means which it possessed of enforcing obedience. 

11. To these causes may be attributed, in the opinion of the Committee, the 
abolition of the police establishments and the aggrandizement of the power of 
the Zemindars in the Northern Circars; and it appears to them not at all a 
matter of surprize, that the power which the Zemindars possessed should, in 
in its uncontrouled execution, be not unfrcquently perverted to improper pur- 
poses. There would, indeed, be much greater room for astonishment, if the 
Zemindars, uneducated as they were and enthroned in absolute authority, had 
refrained entirely from the irregular exercise of it: but the conduct of the 
Zemindars will be more properly considered in a subsequent part of this report. 
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12. It appears sufficiently established, from the reports of the several Ma¬ 
gistrates, that if a police did formerly exist in the Northern Circars, it has suf.* 
fered material alteration (whether from the causes surmised by the Committee, 
or from any other, is of no great importance), and that the duties of that de¬ 
partment have been performed by the head inhabitants and revenue servants of 
the Zemindars, aided by their military dependants. In some of the principal 
towns a distinct establishment of a Cutwall and Peons was entertained ; but it 
differed entirely from the original institutions of the Hindoos, and would ap- 
pear to have been borrowed from the Mahomedans. These establishments, 
were, however, merely local, applicable to towns only, and in no respects con- 
nccted with the general police of the country. 

13. The Circars came into the possession of the Honourable Company in the 
same state of insubordination to the ruling authority as they had maintained 
towards the Government of the Decan. It does not appear that measures were 
taken by the British Government towards introducing the direct authority ot 
the Company in the zemindarries by means of their own servants, till within 
these few years; nor was any interference exercised with the pglicc, which of 
course remained on the same footing. 


14. The establishment of the courts of judlfcature introduced a new epoch 
in Indian government, and established a reform which, it is hoped, will produce 
a considerable improvement in the morals of the inhabitants of the peninsula. 
That that improvement may be accelerated or retarded by the nature ^f the 
police establishment proposed to be introduced cannot be doubted. The police 
must assimilate in its principle to the judicial'establishment, or one will coun- 
teract the other, and the effect of both be diminished. 


ft 
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15. The system of police proposed by most of the Magistrates in the North¬ 
ern Circars provides for the entire exclusion of the Zemindars, and for the 
discharge of its duties by persons in the immediate pay of Government. The 
arguments in favour of this proposal are grounded chiefly on the known tyran¬ 
nical disposition of the Zemindars, and on the impolicy of vesting them with 
power to do harm. The Magistrates are also, in general, of opinion, that the 
duties of police can never be so well discharged as by men in the immediate 
pay of Government, and dependent oh it for favour and support. 

16. The Committee attach a due weight to the authority and experience of 
the gentlemen by whom this system has been proposed : but they are inclined 
very much to doubt its policy, because its principle is to exclude both the*Ze¬ 
mindars and the inhabitants from all concern in the administration of the police, 
and of course to set them in opposition to it. 

17 . If, under the name of police, it be intended to establish a system of 
espionage, the Committee are prepared to acknowledge, what all history has 
demonstrated, that the greatest adepts in cunning and intrigue are the fittest 
instruments to be employed in such an institution : but they are not aware that 
any good consecpiences would result from it. What advantage will Govern¬ 
ment derive from depriving the powerful landholders of the country of all con- 
lidence in its justice, and from rendering them suspicious of its intentions by 
entertaining a low establishment, whose only object is to watch their motions 
and tp be spies upon their conduct ? or will the stability of our power bp im¬ 
proved*, by separating the interests and wishes of the most powerful and respect- ‘ 
able of our subjects from the success of our internal administration ? In the 
opinion of the Committee, the converse of these propositions are most conso¬ 
nant to justice and sound policy. 

I 

18. The principle, indeed, seems to be acknowledged in the judicial code, 
by which the zillah Judges are authorized, under the sanction of the Sudder 
Adawlut, to issue commissions to Zemindars, among others, empowering them 
to hear, try, and determine civil causes of a certain extent; and if they can be 
entrusted with the administration of justice, it is difficult to conceive any ob¬ 
jection against employing them in apprehending offenders, and in preventing 
the commission of crimes. The same reasoning applies to granting them civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the same answers may be given to objections 
urged against either. The power of doing harm in their civil capacity is with¬ 
held from the Zemindars, by denying them the power of enforcing their own 
judgments; and they will have just as little means of committing oppression 
when invested with a criminal jurisdiction, if it be limited to inquiry into 
offences, and to forwarding offenders, with every procurable document and 
evidence relative to their crimes, to the Magistrate, to investigating the cha¬ 
racters of suspicious persons, and sending them, if there be reasonable cause, 
to the Magistrate. 

19 . These powers must be exercised by some description of natives, or there 
will be no internal police, no check upon the commission oFcrimes. The point 
to be considered then is, whether is it better to entrust them to the substantial 
landhokicrs of the country, who have property to defend from depredation, or 
to hireling servants, who have no permanent interest in the suppression of 
crimes, and are actuated to the discharge of their duty by the sole motive of 
preserving their salary. 

20. To this as an abstract question the answer is obvious: but to the impulse 
of reason arc opposed the negligence, ignorance, dissipation, and the criminal 
habits of the Zemindars. These, it must be allowed, are strong objections to 
the investing the Zemindars with power; but are they unanswerable ? To solve 
this question, it is necessary to inquire whence the habits which have been at¬ 
tributed to the Zemindars originated, and whether the causes of them have not 
been removed j and if they have been removed, what are the measures most 
likely to produce a reform in the conduct and character of the Zemindars, and 
to reiser them useful subjects? 

21. The circumstances under which the Zemindars acquired power have 
been stated to be the convulsion and ruin of empires; when violence pre¬ 
vailed over lawful authority, when personal safety was annihilated, and inmvi- 
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duals were compelled to associate together under some head for their mutual 
protection. To this circumstance may, perhaps, be ascribed the various casts 
of the Zemindars. The motives which probably impelled the Zemindars to the 
irregular exertion ot arbitrary power have also been described as arising from 
the saitie cause. But as the wavering and unconfirmed autliority which the 
Government of the Decan exercised over the Northern Circars has been at 
length succeded by a civil constitution, established on fixed and permanent 
principles, supported in its internal administration by the military power of the 
Company, the Committee conclude that the causes of the irregular habits of 
the Zemindars have been removed, and that although the new constitution can¬ 
not be expected to eradicate, at once, every evil principle which has been ex¬ 
cited amotig the Zemindars by the former state of things, the Committee cannot 
doubt the ultimate certainty of its eft’ccts. But is it safe, at this early period, 
■when the authority of our courts is barely established, to intrust any power 
to the Zemindars; or will any advantage be gained by excluding them from 
all concern in the police ? 

22 . The Magistrates, in general, in the Northern Circars seem to be of opi¬ 
nion, that the direct authority of Government will be more speedily introduced 
in the Zemindarries of the Northern Circars in the establishment of a separate 
police, to the exclusion of the Zemindars: but as their opinions are founded 
on the disposition engrafted on the Zemindars by an order and relation oi’things 
entirely difierent from existing circumstances, the Committee are inclined to 
believe that their sentiments, however just as they relate to the past conduct of 
the Zemindars, are not entirely compatible with the principles of the new cob^ 
stitution, nor calculated to produce the effect which the Magistrates appear to 
ilesire, of weakening the influence of the Zemindars, and separating their inte¬ 
rests from those of the people. 

• 

23. The institution proposed by the Magistrates in general, excludes both 
the Zemindars and head inhabitants; and it must follow, of course, that neither 
will feel iin interest in supporting it; and that both will feel an interest in op¬ 
posing it. 'Ihe ascendancy of the Zemindars will not, therefore, be at all 
weakened by this circumstance: but if the Zemindars and head inhabitants 
were both included in the municipal institution of the country, as they have 
hitherto been, and each vested with a separate interest, and charged with a 
separate responsibility, they would soon learn to appreciate the privileges be¬ 
stowed on them; and to guard against the injury which either might sustain 
from the encroachments of the other. 

24. Mr. Thackery, Magistrate of the zillah of Masulipatam, alone, of all the 
Judges in the Northern Circars, has embraced the idea of uniting as many 
persons as possible in the police, and particularly the Zemindars and head 
inhabitants: and the Committee acknowledge that they generally coincide 
with his opinion, which indeed has the still stronger support of ancient usage. 
In almost all the other provinces, the Committee remark that the head inhabi¬ 
tants of villages, with the Curnums also, are intimately connected with the po¬ 
lice, and they have stated their reasons for believing that the same system must 
Ibrmerly have had existence in the Northern Circars. 

23. If the opinion of the Committee on this subject be well founded, they 
are naturally led to favour the re-establishment of the ancient usages of the 
country, as a measure most conformable to the sentiments of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and to the avowed principles of our Government, and 
which must be most acceptable to the inhabitants of the Northern Circars. 
The limitations under which the Committee propose that the Zcmindai s should 
exercise the powers of police officers, leave little room to apprehend any abuse 
of their authority. Indeed, no expectation can reasonably be entertained that 
men in their situations will enter actively into the. discharge of police duties; 
and it is accordingly proposed, that Government should avail itself of the ser¬ 
vices of their dependents, and to include the head inhabitants in the system, in 
such a manner as to render them sensible that they have a duty to discharge, 
and a responsibility to incur independent of the Zemindars, who will be grati¬ 
fied with being invested with a distinction which will not give them power to 
do harm; and'they will be rather inclined to avoid than to court the exorcise* 
of an authority, which will subject their acts to the inspection and control of 
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Report of Police the superintending officer of police; whether he be the Magistrate or the 
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26. Previously, however, to defining the authority wliich the Committee 
would propose to give to the Zemindars, they deem it proper to notice some 
of the objections which have occurred to them against a separate police exclud¬ 
ing the Zemindars. It would have the effect of ungraciously distinguishing 
them by a peculiar mark of distrust of their fidelity and attachment, and of de¬ 
priving them of confidence in the protection of Government. They could not 
see, without disgust, the appointment of a set of men, much beneath them in 
rank, to watch, check, and control their actions, and they would resort to the 
most obvious means of rendering such an establishment an useless^burden to 
the state. 

27. The entire want of connection between a separate police establishment 
and the people, would leave it without the means of procuring information, and 
inefficient for tlie purpose of apprehending robbers. Peons could not be sta¬ 
tioned in every village, without subjecting Government to an enormous ex¬ 
pense, and robberies would be committed where they were not stationed. 

28. If the duty incumbent on every member of society to contribute hiS' 
assistance towards the suppression of crimes, by which he is exposed to suffer 
injury in person and property, be delegated to a particular class of men paid 
for the purpose, the rest will naturally become careless about it, the duty will 
be imperfectly discharged, and the system be in danger of degcnei^ting into a 
,sj>ecies of cavally of the. worst kind, the defects of which have been sufficiently 

exposed. 

29. The powers given to a police of this description must be as extensive, or 
perhaps fron^the circumstance of their want of influence more so, than those 
which must be attached to a municipal system, comprcliending the Zemindars 
and head inhabitants; and as much abuse of authority is to be expected from 
them, indeed it is difficult to believe that, as their situations would be tenik. 
j)orary, they w’ould not yield to temptations to improve them by corrupt 
practices. 

30. The armed corps which have been placed under some of the Magistrates 
are liable to be more serious objections, as they entirely alter the nature of the 
constitution established for the government of the provinces. They, in fact, 
constitute an instrument of coercion in the hands of the Magistrate, which he 
can exert without control. They present him to the inhabitants, not as he is 
described in the judicial code, a civil officer empowered only to issue certain 
process, relying for its execution on the obedience of the subject, which, if not 
yielded he can call on military aid to enforce; they present him as an officer, 
invested with civil and military power, at the head of a force capable of carry¬ 
ing his orders into execution, without reference to any other authority. * 

31-. No delay is necessary in applying for military aid, no discretion allowed 
to any other person respecting the strength of the force whidi may be neces¬ 
sary lor the occasion ; the officer commanding the police is under the orders 
of the Magistrate, and must obey him. Government is thus deprived of a 
check over the indiscreet employnacnt of military force by the Magistrate, and 
the consequences which might arise from a momentary error of judgment, on 
his part, in the exercise of the power entrusted to him, are deserving of serious 
consideration. 

32. A Zemindar might be guilty of thoughtless disobedience, but might 
avert the consequences by submitting before a military force could be sent 
gainst him ; but the promptitude with which the police corps may be called 
into action to support the orders of the Judge and Magistrate, and the circum¬ 
stance of that force being under the command of the person whom the Zemin¬ 
dar had insulted, by showing a contempt for bis authority, might excite an 
alarm superseding reflection, and drive him to desperate extremities or to a 
precipitate flight. 

38. It will be observed, that the sentiments of the Committee are not apifli- 
cahle to the police corps « an irregular military force, but as an armed force at 
the uncontrolled disposal of the civil Magistrate, which places him in a light 

tota lly 
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totally different from that in which he is represented in the Regulations pro- Report of Police 
muigatcd to the natives, and appears calculated to excite sentiments opposite tommittee, 
to those which were in the intention of Government, on establishing the new ^8*^ 

system of revenue and judicature, which professed to put an end, by the exe- 
X^tion of just laijs, to those causes of disaffection in the Zemindars which had 
so often rendered it necessary to call forth the military force of the Company 
against then), and by inspiring them with confidence in, and respect for the 
local courts, to render its future employment unnecessary : but the evident oh- 
ject of these armed corps is to control the Zemindars, and their natural effect 
must be to excite in them a dread of coercion. 

SI. The letter from the Supreme Government, enforcing the expediency of 
generilly introducing the courts of judicature, is so pointed on the subject of 
employing the military force in support of the civil power, that the Committee 
deem it to be proper to insert the following quotation. 

“ Par. 20. The administration of justice and the maintenance of the peace 
“ of the country should therefore be rendered exclusively the duty of tlic 
“ Judges and Magistrates of the regular zillah courts. If the autliority of the 
" laws cannot be maintained by the ordinary means prescribed for giving effect 
“ to the process of the courts, it will be the duty of the Judges and Magis- 
“ trates to require the aid of a military force, not to countenance oppression, 

“ but to enforce the pn,cess of law. The Judges and Magistrates will be re- 
“ quired to transmit to yonr Lordship in Council Immediate intelligence of 
circumstances which may have required military aid. The operation^ of 
“ the military force should be restricted to the service which occasioned its 
“ employment; and after having accomplished that service, the troops shouUl 
“ be remanded to their established station. 

“ The Magistrates should be instructed to avoid applications for military 
“ aid, excepting in cases of indispensable necessity. The employment of the 
“ troops should not be considered to be among the ordinary means of enforcing 
•• obedience to the laws. The operations of a military Ibrce must generally 
“ be attended with circumstances calculated to excite alarm and disaffection 
“ in the minds of the people, and to destroy the public confidence in the jus- 
“ tice and protection of the civil government.” 

S5. The advantages of an irregular military force, .of the description of that 
maintained in the zillah of llajahmundry, when it may become necessary to 
undertake cx])editions into the hills, may perhaps he indisputable. The Com¬ 
mittee will not venture to state a doubt on the subject; but they are of opinion, 
for the reasons already stated, that no sucli force should be attaclied to the 
civil department; and they beg leave to suggest, that if the continuance of the 
irregulars should be deemed indispensable to the peace of the Northern Circars, 
they may be placbd under the control of the officer commanding the northern 
division of the army, or of a part'cular district, under such rules as may be cal¬ 
culated to insure the efficiency of their services. 

36. If this measure be adopted, it will perhaps be found unnecessary to ap¬ 
propriate a separate battalion to each zillah in the Nortliern Circars; but the 
whole force may be reduced to one corps of sufficient strength, under the com¬ 
mand of one or more European officers, and may either be concentrated or dis¬ 
persed in detachments with the regular troops, as occasion may require. The 
Committee will not venture to state the saving of expense which may result 
from this arrangement, as it will depend on the opinion of the officer command¬ 
ing the northern division of the army, respecting the number of irregulars 
which he may consider sufficient, with the co-operation of the regulars in that 
division, to secure the tranquillity of the zillahs comprehended within his com¬ 
mand. The Committee are inclined to believe, that a corps of a thousand or 
twelve hundred men may be found sufficient for thp protection of the country 
situated north of the river Kistnah. 

37. The Committee are informed that considerable success has been obtain¬ 
ed over llie insurgents in the zillah of Ganjam, by the employment of a similar 
force under the orders 01 the Magistrate ot that zillah, and they are awate o 
the arguments wliich may be deduced from such consequences in favour of the 
establisliracnt. The Committee will, however, only observe on those successes, 
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Report or IVtIice that they were the result of military operations, which will produce the same 
n effects when ably conducted, whatever majr be the official designation of the 

4 Dec. 1806. |)eg leave to repeat.their opinion, that the conduct of military 

operations forms no part of the duty of a zillah Magistrate, as defined by the 
Regulations. , 

38. Tlie union of the civil and military powers in the person of the Magis- 
srate has been observed to constitute tlie strength and the weakness of all feu¬ 
dal governments, and it has been carefully guarded against in the formation of 
the British constitution, and of that which has been established for the govern¬ 
ment of these territories. Such an union of powers in one person cannot, 
therefore, now be introduced, without violating the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, and instituting a new order of things. But it is unnecessary to {iursue 
this subject further. 

39 . The wstem which the Committee propose provides for the discharge of 
the duties of police, as far as they relate to the prevention of crimes, and ap¬ 
prehension of offenders by the body of the people themselves, by the heads of 
villages assisted by the village accountants, and village servants in the first in¬ 
stance, to be superintended and controled by the Zemindar and his servants. 

40. It is not intended to impose on the zcminilars the necessity of engaging 
actively in duties of police, but to invest them witlt tlie honorary distinction of 
a superior authority, similar to that possessed by the i9rd-Iicutciiants of coun¬ 
ties in England, wiiilc the duties may be dischmged, as in that country, by a 
Slirfriffor Darogah. 

41. It is, in fact, proposed to introduce a system similnr in its principles, and 
greatly so in its details, to that cstablislied in England by Alfred} which it 
will be observed, on reference to the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, who 
has furnished the fullest information on the subject, accords very strongly with 
tlie institutions of this country, and might therefore be introduced without dif- 
licnilly. 

42. A suggestion has occurred, that tlie Institutions of Alfrcil might be en- 

ibreed here without variation, and that the people might be classed in cen¬ 
tenaries, and subdivided into decenaries, as was done in I'lngland; but the 
Committee apprehend, that the introduction of the measure might be attended 
with difficulties, which would more than coiinterbulance the good effects to be 
expected from it. The numbering of the people is opposed by strong preju¬ 
dices, and the Committee are not aware that a stronger responsibility could be 
established on it, or a greater security for the good conductor individuals, than 
if the present division of the country and po|mlation in villages were followed. 
That system is, in the opinion of the Committee, most eligible, which is the 
least calculated to excite suspicion and alarm. , 

43. The present division of the country into villages and dependent hamlets is 
well known, and the influence of the head inhabitants of tnose villages is es¬ 
tablished on the broad basis of immemorial usage and prescriptive right. Tlie 
object of the Committee is to render their influence useful to the state, by con¬ 
firming it with the sanction of public authority, and by uniting with it a re¬ 
sponsibility which shall ensure its exercise for beneficial purposes. 

44. The impossibility of any society existing without a head, has naturally 
given to the most powerful or most wealthy inhabitant of every village an au¬ 
thority which is generally obeyed by the rest. Tliis autliority has undoubted¬ 
ly, in many instance^ been abused }*but the abuses, if traced, will be probably 
found to originate with the ruling authority : and as the object of tlie power 
which circumstances lodged in the hands of these people was public utility, the 
inference appears reasonable, that it may, by proper regulations, be reformed, 
so as to answer the purposes of its original institution. To divert the control, 
ing power of small societies froni the persons in whom it was primarily and na- 
tmaliy vested, and to place it in bands uninterested in the welfare of tlie so¬ 
ciety, and without any influence in it, appears little calculated to conciliate the 
aftections of the [lowerful or of the weak, since the iiiiluctice possessed by the' 
former would naturally be exerted over the latter, who hoar not the dictates 
or reason to alienate and detach their minds from the new authorities. 


45. Tlie 
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45. The operation of such a measure has been powerfully exemplified in Report of Police 
the history of the province of Malabar, where the introduction of a foreien Commiftee, 
^Alienee, combined with other causes, produced discontent and rebellion, while 

ute adoption of opposite measures, and the employment of those persons with 
wlfc“ the influence pf the country naturally rested, in tlie administraUon of 
the internal government, has been followed by a return of tranquillity and in¬ 
dustry. 

46. Upon these grounds, the Committee prefer following the present division 
of the country to uie adoption of any other, which might induce an infringe¬ 
ment of ancient usages, and an invasion of the acquired privileges of the head 
inhabitants of the villages, whom it is proposed to render responsible for the 
other inhabitants of their respective villages, to subject them to fine by the Ma¬ 
gistrate, for neglect of duty, and to declare them liable to prosecution in the 
zillah courts for any abusive exercise of authority. 

47. Their duty should be defined in a commission under the seal and signa- 
ture of the Magistrate, and in a corresponding penal engagement. It may be 
comprehended under the following general heads, viz., to cause the village 
Accountant to register all descriptions of persons whom it may be deemed ex¬ 
pedient to register, and transmit the register to the police Darogab of the di- 
vision ; to communicate to the Darogah the earliest information of any ban- 
dittis who may be collecting in his vicinity ; to report the arrival of any sus¬ 
picious character with every circumstance relating to him, or if it appear neces¬ 
sary, to forward such person or persons to the Darogah for the purpose of being 
sent to the Magistrate. This power should, however, be used with great can- 
tion; butit should be their especial duty to afford the most prompt and effec¬ 
tual assistance in the execution of a warrant from the Magistrate, without re¬ 
ference to any other authority whatever, and for this purpose they should be 
empowered to call upon all persons to contribute their aid, and whoever refused 
should be liable to be punished by fine. The head inhabitants should also be 
liable, for defaults in the discharge of this duty, to fine or imprisonment, as 
the case might be. 

4S. The privileges enjoyed by the head inhabitants may be considered a 
sufficient remuneration for the services here enumerated, which constitute the 
iluties hitherto required of them, with scarcely any augmentation. 

49 . The head inhabitants may be also required in the territories of the Com¬ 
pany, as they are in ail other provinces of India, to procure the supplies re¬ 
quired by individual European travellers at a fixed price, to be determined in 
the manner hereafter described. 


.00. Although the experience of the Committee compels them to receive with 
caution the very fiwourable account given in General Stuart's minute of this 
mode of supplying the wants of travellers in the territories of Mysore, and to 
believe that abuses will be practised in the distribution of the price paid by the 
traveller for articles consumed by him, and that instead of going to the proprie¬ 
tor of the articles, it does not unfrequently constitute a source of emolument 
to the bead inhabitants, and to others whose interest or secrecy must be con¬ 
ciliated, they are of opinion that it is an object of some importance to the Eu¬ 
ropean character to rescue the traveller from the degraded situation in which he 
is represented by the minute to be sometimes placed. 

51. It is certainly desirable that the struggles of imposition and fraud, and 
f he enmity arising from such practices, should be confined, as much as possible, 
to the natives, and that the European character should be preserved from any 
share in such disgraceful contests. This may be the most effectually done in the 
manner described in the minute of General Stuart, by confining the intercourse 
of the traveller with the natives to the communication of his requests, and to 
paying for the articles which he may receive at the'^rice fixed in a table to bo 
ahewn him. Redress of abuses practised with the money paid for the articles 
may be provided, by empowering the zillah Magistrates to make a summary 
inquiry iiiio cases of this nature, and to carry their judgments into immediate 
execution without appeal. 
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Hcport of Police 52. Under the head inhabitants, the Curnum, Talliar and other village 
Committee, servants should be employed, as they are at present in the police duties. 

•T Ooc* 18 U 6 « 

53. It may perhaps be advisable to attach a Peon, or some public officer, to 
the head infiabitants, in some of the principal villages on the high road, w’lO 
being paid from the public treasury, will serve both as a support to their i\t>tiio- 
rity, and as a check upon them in the execution of it. 

54. The superior chari'e of the police of a zemindarry should be vested no¬ 
minally in the Zemindar; but the duty should be executed by a deputy, or Da- 
rogah, appointed by the Magistrate, at the recommendation of the Zemindar, 
who should be paid from the treasury, and whose duty should be described in 
a commission, under the'seal and signature of the zillah Judge, and in^a corres¬ 
ponding penal engagement subscribed by the Darogah. Perhaps an advan- 
tage might be obtained in preserving a more frequent intercourse between the 
Magistrate and the people of influence in the zemindarry, if a degree of dis¬ 
tinction were attached to this office, and if it were vacated every year. 

55 . In like manner, such Zemindars as might chuse to exercise the autho¬ 
rity of a police officer should take out a commission from the Judge and Magis¬ 
trate, and execute a corresponding penal engagement^ without which they sliouid 
not be suffered to act. 

50. Tlie obligation of a penal engagement is preferred by the Committee to 
an oath, because the latter is repugnant to the feelings of the Hindoos, and 
would not be taken without the utmost reluctance. , 

* 57 . Neither the Zemindar nor the Darogah shouhi possess the power of ap. 
pointing or dismissing any of the subordinate officers of police, who should be 
selected, as before stated, from the most respectable of the inhabitants of the 
zemindarry for their respective villages ; but all the servants employed for the 
time being by the Zemindars in the collection of the revenue, should be re¬ 
quired to assist the officers of police in the discharge of their duties, particularly 
in the execution of a warrant, and should be liable to be punished, by fine or 
imprisonment, for refusing their assistance when called upon. 

58. Theforegoing recommendations contain little that differs from the known 
duties of the police as established by the usages of India ; but to make the 
system more efficient, the Committee would propose to impose on the dis¬ 
tricts and villages a responsibility, similar to that which was imposed by Alfred 
on the counties, hundreds, and decenaries in England, of making good the 
losses occasioned to individuals by robberies, and by the time lost in attendance 
upon the court of circuit, during the prosecution of the offender ; or if the of¬ 
fender should escape, a fine should be levied from the zemindar^, proportioned 
to the nature of the offence, from which the losses of the sufferer sliouid, in 
the first instance, be reimbursed to him, and the remainder! might be reserved 
as a fund for defraying police charges, and rewards for secret information. 

59 . This proposal has two objects; the first of which is to encourage unfor¬ 
tunate persons who may be robbed, to appear and prosecute offenders before 
the court of circuit, from which they appear to be deterred at present by the 
fear of the revenge which may be inflicted on them by the culprit if he should 
escape, or by his associates; and by the expense and loss of time attending a 
prosecution, which instead of producing benefit to them adds to their misfor¬ 
tunes : a consequence which the Committee regard as a radical defect in the 
judicial code, deserving of serious consideration. 

Go. It is not denied, that it is a duty incumbent on every member of society 
to assist in the suppression and punishment of crimes ; but will the experience 
of mankind justify the expectation, that a man who has already suffered loss by 
robbery will add to the extent of his losses by a prosecution, which if it should 
cud in the conviction of the offender, can only exhibit an example to deter 
others from invading his neighbour’s property, without producing one positive 
good to liimself ? Self-interest will advise him to be content with his first loss • 
and humanity, if he possess it, will fbibid Ivm to be the cause of another lositor 
his life. Some inducement ought to be held out to counterbalance these tcclincl 
and toturther the ends of justice. ** 

61 . A second 
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61. A Sftcond object of the proposition is to render it the interest of the com- Report of Police 
^ iniinitj' at large to apprehend offenders and prevent the commission of crimes. Committee, 
■""^d to overcome, if possible, tliat indiderence to the perpetration of tlie 
g\atcsl enormities, wliich too generally prevails among those who escape in- ' 
jurTViand who are rmdy to aid the plunderers and share the booty. 

02. For these reasons, where a murder may be committed and the offenders 
not brought to justiee, a fine ought to be levied upon the zemindarry. 

6d. rite fines should be levied by tlic zillali courts under the orders of the 
courts of circuit, in the manner prescribed by the Regulations. 

04. T(je foregoing paragraphs contain the principles of the police which the 
Committee deem best ailaptcd to the local circumstances and nature of the in¬ 
habitants of the Northern Circars. It is described more minutely in the ac- 
. companying draft of a Regulation, which the (’oramittce believe to be applica- 
ble to all the zillahs where there are Zemindars; and where there are none, it 
would appear to be only necessary to expunge that part which relates to the 
Zemindars, and the remainder may be enforced, for it is, in fact, grounded on 
the existing police of the country. 

G3. Assuming that Regulation XXXV of ISO‘2 contained the principles of 
the system which it was considered dcsir.ablc to extend to all the provinces under 
this Government, the Committee deemed it right to call upon the Magistrate 
intheziliah of Chingleput for an account of the success of the institution, and 
to desire that he would suggest such amendments as he might consider nccessafj* 

The alterations suggested by Mr. Stratton arc contained in his letters, which ac- 
company this address; but it will not serve any useful purpose to take up the 
time of your Lordship in Council with .a di.scussion of them, as they do not af¬ 
fect the principles of the system. The mode of appointing the police officers, 
from the Darogah to the lowest description of servants employed under him, 
and the security which has been provided against their arbitrary removal at the 
pleasure of the Magistrate, have appeared to him defects, while the Committee 
apprehended that tliey originated in the expediency of rendering their offices 
respectable and permanent. The number of jurisdictions and pay of the I)a- 
rogahs are also pointed out, and the ('ommittec think justly, as objects of re¬ 
form which ought doubtless to be kept in view ; but immediate reform is op¬ 
posed by the claim of the indiviiluiils who fill the offices, who, in fact, are paid 
such large salaries, as a compensation for the immunities which they formerly 
received, and which were resumed on the introduction of a police establish¬ 
ment. 

06. The revenue services performed by the Taliars of the villages are also 
objected toj but as they have always constituted a part of the duty of this 
description of village servants, the Committee are of ojrinion that the proposi¬ 
tion of Mr. Stratton for absolving them from this particular duty could not be 
adopted, without causing a most unpopular alteration in the municipal eco¬ 
nomy of the country, as it has been established for ages. 

67 . The objection advanced by Mr. Stratton !ig.iinst the hereditary succes¬ 
sion of the Taliars to the office is also unfortunately in opposition to the custom 
of the country; but the Committee are of opinion that it may be completely 
obviated by a declaratory clause, which they have accordingly introduced into 
the accompanying draft, that the right of the heirs of a Taliar to succession 
to bis office, on his death or removal, is not intended to be established in a 
woman. 

68. With this alteration, which is proposed to be apidicd also in the zillah 
of Chingleput, the provisions of Regulation XXXV of I8t)2 appe-ar applicable 
to all the provinces under this Government, and the, draft submitted by the 
Committee will accordingly be found conformable to it in every respect in 
which the nsttives are concerned; but the Committee have ventured to pro¬ 
pose a change in the European agency, which requires particular expla¬ 
nation. 

69. That part of the judicial system which relates to the detection and pu- , 
nishment of crimes has appeared to the Committee, to be defective in two mate- 

70 . The 
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Report or Police 70 . Tlic first is the superintcmlence of the police, which being dommitted 
21 whose avocations are sufficiently urgent to occupy the 
2 t Dec. ibO(j. of any individual, is not active, even where tliere is a particular esta-r 

biishment retained for the purpose. Hence arises the opportunity for negU^ 
<^cnce in tlie discharge of this duty, and tlie cause for the ilissatisfactioiv<«:x> 
pressed by the late Judge anil Magistrate of the zillah of Chingieput, and his 
consequent desire to have the police Darogahs more immediately at his own 
disposal. 

71 . The second is the mode of administering criminal justice, which under 
the system of half-yearly gaol deliveries is so tardy, that petty offenders, wha 
are only sentenced to imprisonment of two or three months, as the, punish¬ 
ment of their crimes, may be four or five months in confinement before they 
are put upon thdr trial; and the period of punishment prescribed by law is 
thus postponed to so late a date after the commission of the crime, that the 
advantage of the example is lost, while the real punishment suffered by the de¬ 
linquent may perhaps be in a triple proportion to his demerits. 

72 . As a remcily to the first of these defects, the Committee propose that 
the immediate superintendence of the police establishments should be entrusted 
to Collectors, without diminishing the powers at present vested in the zillah 
Judges. This proposition, which differs from the Regulations established in 
Bengal, in no other respect, than that of entrusting the immediate control of 
the police establishments to a different person, the Committee deemed it fight 
t6 communicate to the local Magistrates, and to require their opinions on the 
subject. 

7 . 3 . Tltc answers of the Judges and Magistrates of Masulipatam and Viza- 
gapatam are favourable to the adoption of the measure. Tlie Judge and Ma¬ 
gistrate of Ganjam considers it a matter of indifference, as he Ifas the command 
of sufficient time to enable him to discharge the duties of both departments : 
the Judge and Magistrate of Rajahmundry thinks the relief it would afford to 
the Judge is its only recommendation ; and the late Judge and Magistrate of 
Gnntoor is apprehensive of the consequences of entrusting power to a Collec¬ 
tor. This part of the subject had been well weigiied by tiie Committee before 
they ventured to suggest the measure. Tliey fully admit the impropriety of 
vesting a Collector with judicial powers; but the reasons which have been 
urged on that subject do not apjiear to tlic Committee to manifest the inexpe¬ 
diency of employing his services in preseiving the peace of the country. It 
must be a very great perversion of intellect, which could distort the means pro¬ 
vided for the correction of breaches of the peace, so as to apply them to de¬ 
limiters of revenue, for the realization of which particular provisions are esta¬ 
blished, and could not be deviated from without a dereliction of public duty. 
Indeed, if an apprehension of this nature were admitted td constitute a valid 
objection to the investiture of a Collector with llie authority of a Magistrate, it 
would apjily with equal, if not greater force, against the union of civil and cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction in the same person. The head which might be liable to such 
jicrvcrsion, would doubtless be regarded as incapable of discharging the duties 
citlier of a Judge or of a Collector. In any other point of view, the Committee 
do not appichoiul that any inconvenience would result from tlie arrangement. 

71. The leisure of the Collector, and his means of procuring information 
tiiroiigb the medium of his servants employed in the collection of the revenues 
in his circuits round the districts, the opportunities which those circuits 
would give him of correcting errors or abuses in the police, are all in favour of 
tl’.e 11 ‘casure ol’placing that department under his superintendence. Added to 
tliosc rea.sons, the employment of a numerous and respectable European agency 
in t!ie Intel nal lulministration of the country, appears to the Committee an 
olijcf-t of'nioment, as it must tend to diffuse the influence of Government more 
extensively, and to introduce the lower ranks of society to an earlier acquaint¬ 
ance with the principles of the constitution bestowed upon them, and with the 
protection which it is calculated to afford to tlieiu against the oppressions of the 
liioie ojmlciit. 

7-5. Tor the reasons above stated, the Committee concur in the rccommeni- 
dation ot the Judges and Magistrates of Masulipatam and V'izagajialam, that 

cominissioiift 
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commissions of the peace should also be granted to the commercial residents, 
whose duties, as they relate to the investment, being now defined by a Regula¬ 
tion, no apprehension is to be entertained that they will abuse the power which 
I may be entrusted to them for the purpose of apprehending and committing 
'^^ffenders. It tuill not be necessary that either they or the Collectors sliould 
possess the power of inflicting corporal punishment, of levying fines, or of 
committing to temporary imprisonment: they sliould only bo authorized to 
comnnit offenders for trial before the appointed courts ; and as their conduct 
will, in every instance, be by this means brought under the cognizance of a se¬ 
parate tribunal, there can be little danger of a perversion of their authority to 
improper purposes. 

76. If commissions of the peace are granted to* Collectors and Commercial 
Residents, a remedy may be applied to the second defect which the Com¬ 
mittee have noticed, and the labour of the courts of circuit may be greatly 
abridged, by empowering the Judge, Collector, and Commercial Resident, to 
hold once every quarter a sessions for the trial of offences, which it might be 
improper for the Magistrate to decide upon singly, but which might not be 
sufficiently important to require their postponement until the arrival of the 
court of circuit. 

77. The senior servant might preside on the bench at the quarter sessions, 

which should be attended by the Mufty of the zillah court, its proceedings 
should be conducted conformably to the general Regulations, and its sentences 
might e.\tcnd to one year’s imprisonment. , 

78. The calendar and proceedings of the quarter sessions should be submit¬ 
ted to the revision of the Judge on circuit, who should transmit the calendar, 
with any remarks which he might consider necessary, together with the usual 
returns of tlffe court of circuit, to the court of Foujdary Adawlut. 

79. The business of the courts of circuit would be by these measures consider¬ 
ably abridged, and the perpetration of crimes would be, in a great degree, 
checked by the presence of Magistrates in different parts of the zillah. 

80. It will not be necessary to empower Collectors and Commercial Resi¬ 
dents to call in the aid of the military. If the process which they may issue 
be disregarded or disobeyed, they should make an official report of the cir¬ 
cumstances to the zillah Judge, accompanied by the documents on which they 
acted, and by the original or authenticated copies of the process which they 
issued j and if the Judge and Magistrate should deem it proper, he might sup¬ 
port the acts of the Collector or Commercial Resident, by process under his 
official seal and signature. It should only be in support of the process of the 
Judge and Magistrate that the military should be called upon. 

81. The foregoing paragraphs contain the principles of the system of police 
and of criminal judicature, which the Committee have considered to be best 
adapted for securing the tranquillity and protecting the persons and properly 
ol' the inhabitants of the Northern Circars. 

82. It will be observed, that while they have avoided a system of espionage, 
which could not be maintained without incurring an enormous oxpence, and is 
not less characteristic of a government unpossessed of the affections of its sub¬ 
jects, than it is calculated to excite and disseminate distrust and disaffection, 
they have endeavoured, in the plan which they have proposed, to divest tin- 
Zemindars of any real power which could be misused, but to leave to them 
their natural rank in the society of India. They have also had in view ic> 
weaken the influence of the Zemindars over the minds of their tenantry, l;y 
attaching to the latter a distinct responsibility, and drawing them into im- 
mediate communication with the Magistrate, in a point which they have been 
accustomed to regard as the peculiar province of the Zemindar. 

83. The plan which the Committee have proposed professes, in tact, to 
unite all descriptions of people in preserving the peace, and to avail Govern¬ 
ment of tlieir services, instead of establishing a distinct set of men, whose em¬ 
ployment would be promotive of jealousy and distrust, and subject the Govern¬ 
ment to very great expense, and the people to much vexation. 


Report of Police 
Comniittee, 

24 . Dec. 18(XJ. 


81. But 
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Beftort oP Police 
Committee, 

21- Dec- IStX). 


84. But the Committee ilo not profess to rely upon this system for defence, 
against the inctirsioiis of |)liiiulering baiuiitli from tlie territories of the Nizam, 
whicli have attlicleil the zillah of Alasulipatam in particular. Tlicy do not con¬ 
sider the aceoiiiplisliment of this object to be witliin the means of any system 
of civil pv>lico, but are of opinion, that tlie measures necessary for this purpose ^ 
should be concerted witli the Governinciil of Ilydrabad. Tiicse hostile in¬ 
cursions from the territories of a state in alliance with the Company, should be 
opposed ami suppressed by the most summary measures, to which his llighiiess 
the Nizam would, it is to be hoped, offer no objection. Those measures should 
be carried into execution by the commanding officer of the district, and the 
exemiilary punishment of those who might fall into the hands of the military, 
would perhaps deter others from Ibllowing the same predatory course. 


85. It should be the duty of the Zemindars and of their officers, and of all 
descrijitions of people, to give the earliest intelligence of the approach of these 
parties to the Judge, t'olicctor, or Commercial Resident, and the neglect ot 
their duty should be punished by tine. 


8G. The system of police which has been above proposed for the Northern 
Circars the Committee consider equally applicable to the western zemindarries, 
and to the larger zemindarries under the zillahs of Ratnnad and Madura. 
Where the estates are of smaller dimensions, and where the lands are retained 
under the personal management of Collectors, the head inhabitants of villages 
may still bo charged with the responsibility proposed to be attached to them in 
the Northern Circars, and the duties prescribed to the Zemindars and their, 
officers'may be dischaigcd by the servants of the Collector. The municipal 
institutions of the villages may, in either case, be preserved. 


87. The great importance of the subject on which the Committee have the 
honour to address your Lordship in (’ouncil, has led to a reconsideration of it 
after the foregoing sheets were written, in order that every practicable means 
might be suggested, of removing the difficulties wliich might be considered to- 
oppose the cstablishmeut of an active and efficient police. 


88. Recent importunate events have marked in the strongest manner the 
necesiity of infiising into the system which may be adopted, activity and vi¬ 
gour, qualities wlticb can only be excited ami maintained by the example, as 
well as by the authority of the Superintendent; ami it is almost neeilless to 
remark, that such an example cannot be expected from the Judge, whose whole 
time ought to be dedicated to the business of the civil court. 


8f). Those events have impressed more deeply on the minds of the Com¬ 
mittee the expediency of placing the superintendence of the police, where it 
has hitherto vested, in the hands of the Collector, both as a measure of policy 
and of economy; and they feel particularly solicitous that authority for the 
ailoption of this measure should be obtained from the Supreme Government. 
With this view, the measures which the Committee have ventured to recom- 
ineml for tiie imjirovcinent of the police, and for facilitating and expediting 
(he operations of the judicial system in the trial and piinisliment of criminai 
offences, are submitted in two separate Regulations, in order that if the second 
should be considered to be an innovation which the Supreme Government may 
deem to be cither premature or inexpedient, their approbation of the first, 
w iiich regards the police only, need not be withheld. 

90. '1 he measures proposed by the Committee, if adopted wholly or partially, 
will occasion so great an alteration of the revenue and judicial estabiishmcni.s, 
as to preclude the possibility of accurately determining, at present, the amount 
at wliich they may be ultimately fixed. The revenue establishments are stated 
by the respective Collectors to be regulated upon the lowest scale; and as the 
respoiisilnlitv of collecting the revenues rests entirely with them, the Com¬ 
mittee would not recommend a further reduction, which miglit diminish their 
means below a state of efficiency. It is probable, indeed, that the placing the 
police under their superintendence may render necessary a small addition to> 
their office esiablishmeuts; but if the police corps are abolished, a considerable 
cxjieiise will ultimately be saved. This reduction should, liowever, be gra- 
iliiaUy carried into effect, lest a necessity for the immediate re-employment of 

these 
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these corps should be produced by the act of their sudden reduction. The iienort.of Police 

Committee are therefore not prepared to furnish a general scale, by which the Committee, 

future expenses of the Revenue and Judicial'departments can be regulated, as 2ti)cc. 1800 . 

fhis information can only be obtained when a final determination, shall have 

passed on the inatsures which they hu^ suggested. The partial reduction 

which has been obtained invthe North^ Circars is almost too trifling to be 

brought to the notice of Government. It will be seen, Ijy a reference to the 

papers noted in the margin,* to amount to Star Pagodas 3o 41 per month, at 

443 34 G4 per annum. . , . • 

91. The improvements to the public roads, or rather their entire new forma- 
tion, and the other works of public convenience which have been recommended 
by the Judges of the several zillahs, are so numerous and extensive, that tlie. 
consideration of tliem must be postponed to a future opportunity, which may 
admit of a divereion of a part of the public resources from their present appro- 
priation. They may, perhaps, advanjageously for the public, form subjects for 
the consideration of the quarterly meeting, when those works which may be 
most necessary may be selected, and submitted for the sanction .of^ Govern¬ 
ment, and executed on the lowest scale of expense, under the superinteqdence 
of the Collectors. * 


92. It will be observed, that the foregoing sheets of tliii report do not contain 
any thing on the subject of suppljlng large detachnmnts of troops with provi¬ 
sions. The Committee deferred the consideration OT this subject, in the hope 
ofVeceiving from an officer of ability and experience a plan for procuring'shp- 
plies in the manner best adapted foafacililate military movements; but the 
want of leisure has disappointed their expectations, and their sentiments on tlie 
subject will be delivered under t.he want of that information which resul ts from 
military experience. 

92. Little difficulty is felt in procuring articles of consumption of any 
description, where the demand -is regular and the means of supply open to 
competition. The difficulties which have been experienced in supplying troops 
on‘a march, have arisen chiefly, perhaps, from their sudden movement, add 
from the omission to furnish information of their ^march^ in suffacient time to 
enable the local officers of the district through which their route lay to collect 
the necessary supplies before the arrival'bf the detachment in their respective 
districts. 


03. The inconveniences arising from these causes will he obviated by the 
transmission to the several Collectors in the route of any detachment which fhay 
be ordered to march, of information q|the strength of the detachment, of the 
time when it may be expected to arrive at the first station m.theH- district, and 
of the nature and t|iiantity of supplies which ma/be required for the Uoops. 
This information may be transmitted from tlie* ofice of the Q^iarter-Master 
General or Assistant Quarter-Master General of the divisions of the army to 
the several Collectors, at the-time of dispatching the orders for the march of 
the detachment. 

94tlf this plan, which the Committee have understood was intended to be 
submitted to your Lordship in Council, be adbpted.f >t would appear only 
farther necessiry to authorize the Collectors to purchase the supplies whicli 
mav be required, and to ditect them to transfer them at caSh station to the 
officer commanding the detachment, or to the officer be Specially 

Appointed to receive them, whose rec#t, countersigned by the officer com- 
maSSrmaybe a sufficient voucher for the Collector to insert the disburse- 
ment bn account of the supplies purchased in his accounts. 

Q5 The issues to the troops and capip-followers will form a pr<^r subject 
o&S,-hichlt does .ot fitt provmc. of tho Com- 

Bittoe to .oggBt. ^ .«.y Ifrd. . • . 

Your moftt obedient* hufnbie servwts* 

* . M. DICK, 

• J. HODGSON, 

T. B. HURDIS, 

Fort St. George, 24 December, 1806. C. GREEN WAY. 

* Leuer to the Collector, of G«iam, Bajahmimd^. md W.patam. Letter, fmm the Col- 
leciorif G^Sam. ViaagayaWn, Rajahmundry, «>d hfafubpat*®- 

4. »n.- - 1 — --- 
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REPORT ^ COLONEL MUNRO, Principal Collector,in the Ceded Districts, 

Dated the lOtk April 1806. 


Colonel Munro's 
Keport, 

10 April IH06. 


To the Secretary ofConfmittee of PoHce. 


Sir : 


1. In my letter of the 4th October 1S05, I stated tpe causes which would 
prevent my answering your letter of the 14th March last till a*bout the present 
time. I have since used every endeavour; but without the smallest success, to 
discover whether there was anciently any general police system in India j and 
if such a system ever did exist, to ascertain the rules by which it was directed. 
As Bijinngguror Annagoondy was the last great Hindoo state which fell un¬ 
der the dominion of the Mahomedan invaders, I thought that fhe present 
Rajah ahd his old servants were the persons the most likely to be possessed of 
the information which ! wanted. On talking with him, however, 1 found that 
neither he nor they could throw any light on the subject; that the last remain¬ 
ing records pf his ancestors had been consumed in the flames when Tippoo set 
fire to Aftnagoondy, in 1787 ; and that all that he recollected of them was, 
that one manuscript contained a list of the former provinces and revenues of 
his family. I sent people to Bijinuggur to copy all the inscriptions upon the old 
liulldings and stones in the neighbourhood, Jhinking that some of them might 
be grants to police officers and might expl^ -their duties. I proceeded my¬ 
self to Bijinuggur, and learned, on thy arrival there, that not one ofthbse in- 
scrip'tions had any relation to tlic policel^ 1 called on the difierent Kawiligars 
for all theit ancient sunnuds, in the hope that in those sunnuds might be found 
some elucidation of the nature of the offices for which they were granted. Only 
two among the wjiole were of so ancient a date as the time of the Bijinug¬ 
gur Rayels ; and though they detail at length all the allowances granted in land, 
money, &c., they say nothing of the duties which are to be performed. The 
sunnuds of the Mogul Government usually explained very fully the duties of 
the office which they conferred; but -from what I have sfeen of the sunnuds of 
Hindoo princes, I am persuaded that if a complete collection could be mkde 
of all that ever were issued td police officers, they would merely shew what had 
been the allowances of such officers, and the revenue of the districts under 
their jurisdiction, but would give no insight into what had been their particu¬ 
lar functions or their relative dependence on each other. 


9. Finding that nothing satisfactory was to be obtained from sunnuds, I 
thought that there might possibly be some ancient writings in the Sanscrit, or 
other native languages, on the subject oilpolice, but it .appeared, after repeated 
inquiries-among the most intelligent of foe inhabitants,’ that none of them had 
ever seen or beard of such writings. AiL therefore, that can now be known in 
tliis part of In^lia, respecti<% the police p( former times, rests npup the autho¬ 
rity only of a fow sunnuds and,vague tradition. It is said that, under the Bi¬ 
jinuggur Rayels, the police was conducted by head Kawiligars, petty Kawili-, 
gars, and Talliars. The head and petty Kawiligars were appointed by Govern¬ 
ment ; their offices were usually hereditary, but they were liable to. dis||i88al 
for misbehaviour. The employment of the Talliar was the same then as it is 
now and has alw^s been, ana he was under the authority of tiie Kawiligar 
only in matters of poiice> and only at the time when search was nraking after 
an offender. The numbi^r oC villages or districts assigned to the charges of the 
several Kawilfgars was not determined by any fixed rule. The juris^tioa of 
some netty Kawiligars was limited to {slo or three villages, that of others ex¬ 
tended to twenty Or thirty, and that of a head Kawiligar often comprehended 
as many districts, yielding ^revenue of’some lacs of pagodas. About the mid¬ 
dle of the sixteenth century, when Bijinaggur waa taken by the Mahomedans, 
there were twenty head Kawiligars in -the Ceded Dtsffiefsi ^hose respective 
local jurisdictions are shewnan' the Statement, No. 1, as accurately as they can 
now. be ascertained.. Though the petty Kawiligars were under the authority 
of the head one, they could not be removed by him; but if any ef his villages 
werewithOTt petty Kawiligara, he could, an such ci^pes, appoint them. The 
"®?“ R^'Wgae k^t guards of bis own Peons in all great towns, and in all 
passes infsitcd banditti. He was exclusively answer^le for all robberies 

and 
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aad murders in such passes, and jointljr with the petty Kawiligars, for the Colonel Munro's 
safety of the persons and property of the inhabitants and travellers in all other 
places. He was, with them, answerable for grain in the fields and in pits, for 
cattle, and in fine for property of every kind, wherever kept. He was also 
answerable for tha conduct of the petty Kawiligars, and was bound to report 
when he knew of their being concerned with thieves: for the purpose, there¬ 
fore, of watching over them, and also of collecting his dues, he usually kept 
one or two Peons in each village; and when his districts were too extensive 
for his own immediate superintendence, he appointed Gomastahs, paid by him- 
self, to the charge of certain portions of them. It was likewise his duty to ob¬ 
serve the conduct of Zemindars^ to give notice when he' perceived that there 
was any design of exciting disturbances, and to join with his Peons the troops 
of the Sirkar in suppressing them; 

The duties of the petty differed from those of the head Kawiligars only in 
being confined to a smaller range. The petty Kawiligar or his Peons attended 
at all fairss and weekly bazars to prevent thefts. He watched travellers during 
the night, whether th^y halted at the choultry in the middle of the village, or 
at that which is generally on the outside near the gate. When merchants hav- 
ing a number of bullocks halted for the convenience of pasture in the fields at 
a distance from the village, he repaired to the spot, and watched them as long 
as they staid, and when they departed he accompanied them to his boundary. 

In cases of murder it was his duty to produce the murderer} and in cases of 
th^ft, to produce both the thief and the property stolen. , < 

3. When a robbery happened in any village, complaint was usually first made 
to the Potailand Curnam, who directed the Kawiligar to endeavour to discover 
the oflfender. 'As long as the search continued in the village where the robbery 
took place, the Kawiligar was accompanied by the Talliar ; for it was chiefly 
on his assistance, and on his knowledge of the characters of all the inhabi¬ 
tants, that he depended for success. The Talliar began his operations by look- 
ing for the print of the robber’s foot, and on finding it he measured it, and fol¬ 
lowed it in whatever direction it went; if to a house in the villjige, he seized 
the person whose foot corresponded with it; if to the fields, he traced it till it 
reached the boundary of ‘the neighbouring village, where he stopped until he 
was joined by the I'alliar of that village, to whom he shewed the footstep and 
that it had passed the boundary. The Kawiligar on being satisfied that the 
fact was so, dismiss^ the first Talliar, and continued his search with the se¬ 
cond. If the robber was not found, he proceeded in the same manner, accom¬ 
panied by the Talliars pf the villages through which he passed, unril he reached 
the limits of his own jurisdiction, where he waited until the arrival of the ad¬ 
joining Kawiligar. When he had satisfied him that the robber had passed from 
his own boundary into*||ps, het'eturned home, and the new Kawiligar conti¬ 
nued the search. The Kawiligar within whose limits the robber was lasttreced 
was answeraffle for his apprehension, and for the making good the property 
stolen ; but half, and frequently a greater proportion of the loss was borne bv 
the head KawiKgar. The proportion of the expense to be defrayed on ;ucli 
occasions by the head and - petty Kawiligar was regulated by their respective 
shares of enams, fees, and other sources of income. ' If they evaded indemni¬ 
fying the sufferer for his loss, the Aumildar paid it to him by a stoppage from 
their fees. It does not appear that there was any period limited for the restora¬ 
tion of the property or .its value, so that the owner might often have lost more 
time in wgiung for its recovery than it was worth. If a petty Kawfligar made 
a practice of restoring the value of property stolen witlioUt discovering the 
thief, he was removed on the complaint of the head Kawiligar, and another 
appointed in his room. If murders frequently occurred without the discovery 
of the offenders, both the head and petly KawiHgar were dismissed. 

4. The duties the Talliar were of the samq nature as those of the petty 
Kawiligar, but were limited to his own village. Though he was not bound to 
m ake good &ny part of the articles stolen, he was considered as the watchman of 
the viU^, ana was so far responrible ibr the safety of all person) and pro¬ 
perty init, thatif Aeftor muraer was committed without his being able to 
discover oftnders in his own, or to trace them to another village, he was 
liable to 1^ punished by fine, imprisemment, or removal from office. The mode 
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Colonel Hunro'g of following the footstep seems to have been always the most common way of 
in A^^^rifinr discovering otlendcrs ; but it is probable that it was formerly, as it is now, often 
. P" resorted to as a deception, in cases where the Talliar was led to seize any par¬ 

ticular person, either from a knowledge of his bad cjiaracter or of his having 
actually committed the offence in question. • 

5- The police of towns.was conducted in the same manner as that of villages, 
by the Talliars and Kawiligars, w’ithin whose limits they were situated. If a 
town stood upon the ground of two of three adjacent villages, the Kawiligars 
and Talliars of tliose villages were answerable for such parts of it as lay within 
tlicir respective boundaries, and the head KawUigar, instead of having only one 
or two Peons, as in the villages, kept guards in the towns of ten, twenty, or 
thirty men, in proportion to their size, population, and other circumstances. 
The security of the roads belonged to the Kawiligars and Talliars of the vil¬ 
lages through which they passed, with the exception of a few jungles and ghauts, 
which were exclusively under the protection of the head Kawiligar, whose 
guards were stationed in them for that purpose : the police, therefore, of the 
villages, towns, and roads, was under the charge of Talljars, of petty and head 
Kawiligars, who again were all under the control of the Soubahdar or other 
officer entrusted with the management of the country. 

6. The funds assigned for the support of the police establishment, as far as 
they can now be known, appear to have been very ample. The Talliar had 
the same enani lands and the same fees, in money and in kind, as hq now 
ci^oys. The petty Kawiligars’ allowances arose froiq,;^ following heads : — 

1st. A village rent-free, or at a low quit rent. ♦ • 

2d. A certain portion of enam land in every village within hif jurisdiction. 

Sd. Marah, or an allowance in grain upon each plough, or upon the quantity 
of seed sow n. 

4th. Wurtanah, or an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs, 
and by tradesmen on houses, shops, or looms. 

5th. Moolvis, a small duty on goods passing through the country. 

Cth. Fusgui, a small duty levied at fairs and weekly markets, on shroffs in 
money, and on other dealers in kind. 

The enam village was granted to the petty Kawiligar orily in particular cases. 
His marah and wurtanah are supposed to have been nearly on the same footing 
as they have been in later times, and the rates at which^they were collected to 
have varied in every village, from one fanam to twelve on each plough, house, 
shop, or loom. His moolvis, or duly on good^, was fjom one roowa to one 
pice per gonny; it was levied wherever the sirkar eftitoms "were levied, and 
was.usually, to save the expense and trouble of a separate collectiiiD, rented to 
the custom farmer. 

The allowances of the head Kawiligar consisted of 

1st. A certain number of enam'or rent-free villages. 

2d. Portion of enam land in each village. 

These iwo heads of enam villages and lands usually amounted to ten per cent, 
of the land, and sometimes to more. 

3d. Marah. 'i 

4th. Wurtanah. I . , . „ 

.. > In the same manner as to the petty Kawiligar. 

5th. Moolvis. I 

6th. Fuesgui. J • 

7th. Ten per cent, on the gross collection of the sirkar revenue.. 

7. The above is ail that I have been able to gather regarding the police csta- 
blishpient under the Bijbiuggur empire. The most intelligent of Ae inhabi- 
l^nts can give no account when Kawiligars were first instituted t whether the 
appointment of the petty preceded that of the great ones, or the contrary, or 

whether 
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whether that of both tool; p]ace at the same time: bat the prevailini; opinion Colonel Munso'# 
is, that tlie petty Kawiligars have existed from the remotest ages, and that the 
great ones first arose during the government of the Bijinuggur Ravels. There ‘ 
appears, however, to be great reason to doubt tliat there ever existed any ex¬ 
tensive regular sy^em of great and petty Kawiligars. It is more likely that tlie 
sj^^stem was always local and temporary ; that it was usually adopted only in 
times of internal disturbance, or of some particular exigency ; tliat it was siit- 
fered to fall into disuse when the necessity to which it had owed its creation 
was past, and that the village Talliars were the only general and permanent 
establishment of police officers. If the petty Kawiligars have ever been a ge¬ 
neral institution throughout a great part of India, they would probably have 
been passed among the village servants, like the Talliars, or have had their 
jurisdiction limited to a definite number of villages, or to a district or some sub¬ 
division of it: but they were neither village, district, or provincial servants, nor 
was the number of villages under their charge fixed by any rule. If they had 
been an ancient and a general institution, they would, like the village servants, 
have had many old sunnuds in their possession, and there would have been 
enams in every part of the country, either still in their hands or known to have 
once belonged to tlicm : but tliey have very few sunnuds, and none that I have 
heard of so old as the Bijinuggur Rayels; and there are many considerable 
tracts of country in which they have not only no enams, but in which there is 
no tradition of their ever having had any. It may be collected from such sun¬ 
nuds as are still extant, that districts and whole provinces were often without a 
head Kawiligar ; that^^^pfficc where it did not exist was occasionally cr^ided 
in favour of men wh^^ad- rendered great services to the state; that it was 
sometimes abolishedij^lnheir death or removal; that the oiltces of great and 
petty Kawiligar were frequently blended in the same person, and that therefore 
there could have been very little of that subordination or gradation of rank 
among the Kawiligars, which, had the system been general, would have been 
essential to its stability. 

8 . Notwithstanding the flattering accounts which many of the natives are 
fond of giving of the excellence of the police under the Kawiligars of former 
ages, I am strongly inclined to believe, both from tradition and from such do¬ 
cuments as are still to be found, that the Kawiligars are not an institution of 
very ancient <late ; that they never were, at any one time, generally established 
throughout the dominions of any great Indian Sovereign ; that they were fre¬ 
quently abolished, because they were found to be useless, expensive, and some¬ 
times dangerous; that there never were properly two distinct ranks of Kawili¬ 
gars ; that the great and petty were originally the same; that what were called 
petty Kawiligars were not a separate institution, but were merely the descen¬ 
dants of the different branches of the family of the head Kawiligar, who, when 
he was dismissed, or his ten per cent, on the revenue resumed, were suffered to 
continue to enjoy the enam lands, marah, and other small fees in their respective 
villages; and that the village Talliars were the only permanent police esta¬ 
blishment. 

9 . From the two accompanying copies of Sunnuds No. 2 and 3, issued by the 
Bijinuggur government, in 15 and 15, it will appear that the appointment of Ka¬ 
wiligar wap usually granted as a reward for distinguished services, that it was 
created for this purpose where it did not before exist, and that no distinction 
was made of head and-petty Kawiligar with respect to office, though there was 
a very great one iu regard to emolument. By the first of these sunnuds, Timma 
Nair, a land or petty Kawiligar is, in consideration of Ids having saved the life 
of Alii Ram Raj, made inanid or head Kawiligar of a number of districts, 
yielding a revenue of Pagodas 1,79,000: by the second, Yerram Nair, on ac¬ 
count of some services which he had performed, obtains kawili itiiras of several 
districts. From both it seems evident, that the appointments were newly made, 
for the express purpose of rewarding the merits of i’lie persons to whom they 
were granted ; for had the offices been of old standing, and regularly kept up, 
either by inheritance or appointment, some notice would have been taken in tlie 
sunnuds of their having become vacant by the death or removal of the former 
Kawiligars, and instead of its being said that kawili offices bad been conferred 
upon tlie new ones, it would have been said that they had been appointed to 
succeed to the vacant kawilis of such and such districts. Timma Nair’s kawili 
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is granted to himself and to his children in perpetuity; yet, in twenty-eight 
years after, a great part of his districts is given awajr to Yerram Nair. 'Diesc 
districts must have been undoubtedly resumerl before Yerram Nair received 
them. They could not have come to him by descent, for the families of both 
Poligars were totally unconnected with each other, and the descendants of both 
continue to bold to this day a small portion of their ancient enams. It is there¬ 
fore clear from the above sunnuds, and it might be confirmed by many others 
of a more recent date, that the office of Kawiligar never was extensively esta¬ 
blished, but was occasionally abolished in one place and created in another, to 
answer temporary ends, and that it became permanent only when the weakness 
of the government enabled the Kawiligar to maintain himself by force of 
arms. 

10. If other proofs were wanting, the high amount of the allowances to Ka- 
wiligars would alone be sufficient to evince that they could not have been ap¬ 
pointed merely for the purpose of acting as police officers. The evidence of 
sunnuds and other documents, supported by the general belief of the country, 
leaves no doubt that the head Kawiligar received a commission of ten per cent, 
on the revenue, though in some cases only five per cent., besides enam villages 
and other allowances, producing an equal or even a greater sum. By the sun- 
nud No. 9, twenty-three enam villages, yielding an annual rent of Pagodas 
9(3,900, arc granted to the Kawiligar, exclusive of Pagodas 18,900, his per 
centage on a revenue of Pagodas 9,95,000, making in all above twenty per 
cent, of the revenue of the districts under his jurisdiction; and by the sunpud 
No.-3, a tenth of the money collections, and a tenth the land, amountmg^ 
together to twenty per cent., are conferred upon the ICawiligar. It cannot be 
supposed that such enormous allowances could ever have been destined to be 
appropriated solely to police objects, more especially as the Talliars and other 
village servants must have rendered the employment of Kawiligars, as police 
officers, in a great measure unnecessary. I think it probable, on the whole, 
that the Kawiligars were originally something like the Foujdars under the 
Mogul government: that they obtained, like them, jageers and assignments on 
the revenue, as a reward for services, or for the maintenance of (roops; and 
that, like them, they had the general superintendance of the police within their 
respective divisions, and kept guards in the principal towns and dangerous 
passes, for the protection of the inhabitants and travellers. 

11. Ayhen the Mahommedan kings of Golcondah and Bijapoor had driven 
the Bijinuggtir Rayels from the countries of which the Ceded Districts form a 
principal part, it appears that they at first, in some degree, adopted the kawili 
system, by continuing the old Kawiligars, and in some instances creating new 
ones, either in favour of persons by whom they had been aided against the 
Hindoo government, or of chiefs whose reduction being difficult it was deemed 
expedient to purchase their submission by the grant of a valuable office. They 
soon, however, reduced the rusoom, or commission on the collections held by 
the great Kawiligars, from ten to five per cent., and at the same time resumed 
a great proportion of the enam villages and lands. As they were hostile to the 
whole kawili system, they lost no opportunity of lessening both the per centage 
and the enams, of forcing the Kawiligar to commute his allowances for a fixed 
sum much below their amount, and of stopping the whole wherever it could be 
done with safety. By these means the kawili per centage in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, at the time of their conquest by Hyder Ally, had fallen from about Can- 
teray Pagodas 2,49,010 to Canteray Pagodas 36,195, and the enams from 
about Canteray Pagodas 2,42,020 to Canteray Pagodas 97,158; and during 
his government the per centage was entirely done away, almost the whole of 
the enam villages resumed, and the enam lands reduced to about Canteray Pa^ 
godas 14,950, as exhibited in the Statement No. 4. 

12. The police under the Mahomedan Princes before Hyder Ally, was con¬ 
ducted nearly in the same manner as it had been during the Bijinuggur govern¬ 
ment ; but it was more relaxed, and had a great mixture of military force- 
The villages and roads were under the protection of the Kawiligars and Tal¬ 
liars ; but the great towns, besides the usual police establishment, had always a 
considerable body ol’ troops stationed in them to be employed in police duties,. 
These troops were sometimes under a Foujdar, and sometimes under an Amil- 
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dar, independent of him ; but in both cases, the means adopted fw the appre- 
nen«on of criminals, and the recovery of stolen property was the same. When 
a rcAberv happened, recourse was always iiad to the Kawiligar, or if there was 
no Kawiiigar, to the Talliar. Though the Talliar was not bound to make good 
the value of the articles stolen, if he did not apprehend the robber, he was 
usually imprisoned, and sometimes punished or fined, because it was generally 
supposed, when discovery was made, that he was guilty either of neglect or 
connivance. Ihe Kawiligar, whose allowances were only a bare subsistence, 
was treated m the same manner as the Talliar, but he who still retained a con- 
siderabm share of his ancient allowances was called upon to make good the 
j W3S seldom done by the Kawiligar, unless the complain* 

ant hap powerful friends. The greater Kawiligars having, through the weakness 
ot Uovernment, become nearly independent, pai«l no attention to the requisi- 
tions which were made for losses sustained by robberies within the limits of 
their Kawili jurisdictions, except when they found that a body of troops was 
likely to be sent against them ; and, in that case, they seldom failed, by brib¬ 
ing some of the Sirkar oflScers, to get the expedition laid aside. They no 
longer regarded their per centage and enam lands as allowances granted for 
the performance of police duties, but as what it really was, the price of their 
forbearance from plundering openly ; and they were so far from wishing to re¬ 
strain the depredations of robbers, that they all, without exception, I believe, 
employed and protected them. 


Colonel Muftro’i 
Kepoit, ' 

10 April 1806. 


13. On the accession of Hyder Ally to the Mysore government, many not 
only of the head Kawiligars but of the lesser ones were expelled, and tbfeir 
enams resumed. The enams of the great Kawiligars were continued only 
where they had been so much subdivided among the difierent heirs as to have 
none of them more than a mere subsistence, '■fliese Kawiligars, as well as all 
the petty ones,, who were permitted to remain in the country, were employed 
exactly in the same manner as Talliars in their respective villages. During 
the vigorous administration of Hyder, the police of each district was directed 
by the Amildar, having under him Cutwals and their Peons in all the principal 
towns, and Kutpuddi and Candachar Peons, or militia and fencibles, both in 
those towns and in all the fortified villages *, but the real duty of the police was 
discharged almost exclusively by the Talliars. It was they who watched the pro¬ 
perty oi'travellers and of the inhabitants, traced and seized thieves and murderers, 
and gave information of suspicious persons. The Peons, on all such occasions, 
acted merely in aid of the Talliars, for they were intended rather for military than 
police purposes. The Talliars were not in any case expected to make compen¬ 
sation for goods stolen, but they were liable to corporal punishment, to fine or 
imprisonment, where there was any proof, and even when there was no more than 
a suspicion of negligence or connivance. The roads at this time were perfectly 
safe, robberies w^re uncommon, and the police, on the whole, was probably as 
well conducted as ever it had been in any province of India. Its efficiency was 
principally to be attributed to the reduction of the Kawiligars and to the per¬ 
sonal character of Hyder, who compelled every officer under him to do his 
duty. Another great cause of it was the vast establishment of militia which he 
kept up, which by giving a livelihood to numbers of the poorer inhabitants and 
to all the former adherents of Poligars and Kawiligars, converted into quiet 
subjects many men who would otherwise have subsisted by their former occu¬ 
pations of robbery and thieving. The apprehension of his power secured his 
territories from the depredations of the banditti protected by the Poligars 
the neighbouring states; for when any of them cominitted a robbery in his 
dominions, he never hesitated to make reprisal, by sending a detachment to 
drive off cattle, to burn grain, or even to attack the place to which the plun¬ 
derers had carried their booty. He, however, notwithstanding his violence 
towards all the neighbouring Poligars who protected thieves, made no scruple 
- to keeB» up a large body of them himself: their chief?, accompanied him in all 
his marches untiWiis death : they were at liberty to plunder in all countries but 
his own, and for this privilege some of them paid him a share of the booty and 
others a fixed rent- 
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Coionel Munro't His polico system, in other respects, was the same as that of his father, and for 
*^P“''** some years differed only in being less ably managed ; but in the latter part of 
10 Apnll 806 . ^ reign, from the disorder of his dnutices, and the consequent disbanding of 
many thousands of his Peons, the return of a number of the expelled Kuwili. 
gars, and the general corruption of all his servants, robbery and murder were 
every where committed with impunity, and no traveller was safe. 

15. The present police establishment is of the same nature as that which 
existed under the Mysore Government. It is composed of the village Talliars, 
of Cutwals and their Peons in the principal towns, of guards of Peons in a few 
of the most dangerous ghauts. Neither the great nor the petW Kawiligars in 
the Statenrent, No. 4, can now be regarded as police officers. Most of the great 
Kawiligars are Poligars, who were expelled under the IV^ore Government, 
and all of them are pensioners receiving allowances from Government, either 
in money or land, not ibr any services to be performed, but merely to induce 
them to live in quiet, by leaving them no motive to plunder for a subsistence. 
The petty Kawiligars are also on the same grounds permitted to enjoy their 
allowances; but no useful service is or can be got from them, for they have 
been too little accustomed to subordination to obey the heads of villages, or 
even the Amildars, without compulsion. They are the remains of a race of 
men who have always been dangerous to the tranquillity ofttie country. It is, 
therefore, better that Kawiligars of every description should be regarded as pen¬ 
sioners, from whom no service is to be exacted, and that their lands, &e. should 
be gradually resumed on the failure of heirs. 

a jt- 

If*. The police duties of the country are at present discharged almost en¬ 
tirely by ike Talliars, who arc assisted in the principal towns by the Cutwal’s esta¬ 
blishment, and every where occasionally by the Amildar’s Peons. The Cut¬ 
wals and their Peons are the only servants whose duties are confined solely to 
the police, but they can do nothing without the aid of the Talliars. There are 
no gradations of offices purely of a police nature. The Talliar acts under the 
Potail of the village, and the Potail under the Amildar of the district; but all 
these persons are at least as much revenue as police officers. The Talliar and 
Potail hold their offices by inheritance. They are not supposed to be remove- 
able, unless for gross misbehaviour, and ttien the nearest heir ought to be ap¬ 
pointed. The Talliar watches the property of the inhabitants and of all tra¬ 
vellers, both in towns and villages: he makes good no losses, but he is so far 
answerable fur them that he is obliged to discover the thief, or to shew that he 
docs not belong to bis village. If he fails in both these points, and it appears 
that his failure proceeds from want of exertion, his allowances are stopt until 
he makes the required discovery, or he is removed and another branch of the. 
family appointed in his room. Tlie Talliar watches suspicious persons and re¬ 
ports them to the Potail, who takes them np, examines them in conjunction 
with the Curnum, and reports them to the Amildar. The Talliar knows every 
house within the limits of his village, and the character and means of subsist¬ 
ence of every person residing in it. As he collects the house-rent as well as 
tlic other taxes of the village, he must necessarily know every house that pays, 
or is exempted from rent; and from the inquiries into the circumstances of the 
inhabitants, upon which the amount of the house-rent is usually founded, he 
becomes acquainted with their means of subsistence. By going round to col¬ 
lect the sirkar-rent, to demand his own fees, and to beg food at the full and 
change of the moon and other festivals, he visits every house several times in 
the course of the month, he observes when any person is absent, and if he thinks 
tiiat there is no cause tor his absence he watches his conduct, and from long 
habit he is so dexterous in forming his judgment on such occasions, that he can 
almost always a.scertain whether or not the absentee had been employed in 
thieving. Mahomedan Piiausigars, who live by robbing and murdering tra¬ 
vellers, may sometimes remain undiscovered by the Talliar; because their 
scene of action is always at a great distance: often in the territory of ir'lcntign 
power, when they give out that they had been employed inlhe army; and as 
this is actually sometimes the case, and is rendered probable by their long ab- 
scnce of one or two years, the Talliar is sometimes deceived by them. No other 
description of robbers or thieves residing in his village can elude his vigilance: 
if they remain undiscovered it proceeds from his connivance. 


17. If, 
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17 . If, therefore, the Talliar is disposed to do his duty, and if he is supported 
liy the Potaii, there can be no necessity for^ny otlicr police officers in the vil¬ 
lages. The same may be said of the great towns, for the Talliars within whose 
bounds they are situated are answerable for thefts and robberies in them, in the 
same manner as in the villages. In all the great towns, besides the Talliars, there 
•s Ciitwal’s cstabli.‘<hincnt, and the Peons of the Amildar’s cutchery, so that 
the ialliars can always have h^lp enough to seize offenders if opposition is ex¬ 
pected. .But I have never known an instance of resistance being offered in a 
town to the apprehension of a criminal: it is only in the jungle that resistance 
is ever attempted, and in all such cases the Amildar’s Peons are sufficient to 
overpower the banditti, unless when they are composed of the armed followers 
of a Poligar. 

18. The present police system is not so efficient as it ought to be. This, how¬ 

ever, does not proceed from any defect inherent in itself, but from its haviiig^ 
been perverted from its original purposes during times of disorder. A very 
large proportion of tlic Talliars are themselves thieves : all the Kawiligars arc 
either themselves robbers or employ them, and many of them are murderers j 
and thougli they are now afraid to act openly, there is no doubt that many of 
them still secretly follow their former practises. Many Potails and Ctirnums 
also harbour thieves, soahat no traveller can pass tlirough the Ceded Distiicts 
without being robbed, who docs not employ either his own servants or tliosc of 
the village to watch at night; and even this precaution is very often incffiec- 
tual.» Many offenders are taken, but great numbers also escape, for conni¬ 
vance must be expected among the Kawiligars and the Talliars, who are thieve's 
themselves; and the inhabitants are often backward in giving information from 
the fear of assassination, which was formerly very common, and sometimes 
happens on such ^occasions. Tlie escape of robbers is likewise facilitated by 
many of them being inhabitants of the territories of the native states, over 
which we have no authority, or of our own tributaries, over whom we have 
very little. Where crimes have long been encouraged by the weakness of 
Cjovernment, by the sale of pardons, and by connivance whenever persons of 
rank were concerned, no information can be looked for, but from the operation 
of time and the certainty of punishment. It is not by a large establishment of 
police Peons that order and security can be maintained, but by the vigour of 
Government, by its depriving of power all Poligars and Zemindars who harbour 
and encourage banditti. It is only by goin^ to the root that the evil can be 
removed. The natives of India are, in general, industrious and inoffensive. 
Where they are addicted to robbery, it is to be ascribed less to their own dis¬ 
position than to tlie relaxation of Government, enabling Zemindars to protect 
banditti and to consider their plunder as a source of income. If Zemindars and 
beads of villages are punished on conviction of such offences, the robbers whom 
they employ will b*y degrees betake themselves to some other occupation, and 
the frequency of crimes will gradually disappear before the power of a strong 
Government. * 


Colonel Munro’s 
lleport, 

10 April 1806. 


19 . Though the Talliars are not, in the present state of things, sufficient to 
prevent robberies and to secure offenders, yet neither would the attainment of 
these objects be in any degree promoted by the creation of a separate police 
establishment. If, therefore, the Collector is to act as Magistate, I would think 
that all the duties of police might be adequately discharged by the Talliars, 
Cutwals, and revenue Peons, with some small guards of militSry Peons in the 
ghauts most infested by robbers; but if the police is to be placed under the 
Judge as Magistrate, he would require a separate police establishment, for the 
village one could never be efficient,^acting under two different masters in mat- 
ter^f revenue and police. 

be Collector ought, perhaps, £0 be the Magistrate, for lie lias more 
s police, and of getting infdrinatlon, than the Judge can 

jiuv*:. TheJ^c must depend entirely on a hired set of police officers, wlio 
liaving neither influence nor respectability among the inhabitants, are little 
qualified to procure the intelligence necessary for watching suspected persori.s, 
or for discovering and securing criminals. The Potails and Ciirnnms, from 
their hereditary offices, as lieads of villages, having authorized them immemo-. 
rially to superintend the affairs of the villa^, to adjust all petty disputes, and 
f [3 L]' <0 
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Colonel Munro’s to seize and examine all disturbers of the peace, are regarded by the inhabit 
toots as their immediate superiors*to whom all their complaints of theft, rob- 

v_ j bery, or murder ought to be addressed,*.and to whom all their knowledge re¬ 

lative to suspicious persons ought to be communicated: they have hence 
greater facilities than any other persons can possess for preserving the peace of 
the country. These advantages are also increased by the assistance which they 
derive from the Talliar and other inferior village servants, and by the com- 
pleat knowledge which they themselves obtain of the characters and occupations 
of all persons within their jurisdiction, not only from residing among them, 
but likewise from registering them and collecting their rents and taxes. The 
influence enjoyed by the Potail and Curnum is the natural consequence of their 
situation, as the men flrst in rank, and often first in wealth, in the village, and 
cannot possibly, by any regulation, be transferred to the police officer. It 
may be said, that every benefit derivable from their influence and knowledge 
might be as fully secured through tl'.e medium of the Judge as of the Collector^ 
by ordering them to report to thet Judge on all matters connected with tlie po¬ 
lice ; but as thisAYOuld be placing them under two masters instead of one, they 
would consider it as a hardship, and would discharge their duty both reluctantly 
and negligently. The Judge would have no check upon them, for he would 
scarcely ever be able to discover whether tlieir conducf* proceeded from care¬ 
lessness or ignorance, and he would find it impossible to obtain any effective 
service from unwilling men. The Collector would meet with no opposition of 
this kind, because they have always been habituated to act under his authority 
in all concerns, whether of police or revenue. Their constant intercourse with 
him on account of revenue,, enables them to report to him on objects of po¬ 
lice without any extra trouble, and hence both convenience and ancient custom 
dispose them to act more willingly under him th.in under any other person. 
His authority, also, over the Tal liars and other inferior village servants, aqd hia 
continual communication with all the inhabitants on the business of their rent, 
afford him much greater means than the Judge of discovering and apprehending 
criminals, and of deterring the heads of villages from employing and screening 
them from justice. The establishment of revenue Peons in each district under 
the Tehsildar is another useful instrument in the hands of the Collector for po¬ 
lice purposes ; for as these men arc always natives of the district, and usually 
hold their office for life, if not by inheritance, they become, from being all 
their life employed in ^e collectjq;is, well acquainted with the country and the 
inhabitants, and well qualified to give information of suspicious persons and to 
seize offenders. 

21. As the Collector, therefore, in superintending the police has the united 
assistance of the districts and village servants, and of the inhabitants in general, 
he has more extensive and efficacious means of attaining its objects than any 
other Magistrate can possess. The duties of all the village servants, and even 
of the Talliar, partake as much of revenue as of police, and as they have al¬ 
ways been and must continue to be under the revlnue officer, they will never 
cooperate zealously with a police establishment directed by a Judge as Magis¬ 
trate. However desirous the Judge and Collector might be to act together with 
the most perfect unanimity and cordiality for the public service, it would avail 
but little where a contrary spirit prevailed among all their subordinate officers: 
and this would certainly be the consequence of the appointment of a separate 
police establishment under the Judge. The habits of the people of India, al¬ 
ways accustomed to see the revenue and the police directed by the same per¬ 
son, and the municipal constitution of the village founded upon that unity of 
authority, would make it impossible to separate the offices of Magistrate and 
Collector, without rendering the police utterly inefficient. 

22. If the village servants would not discharge their duty properly ufeSS^he 
Ju^e, it may be said that the same objection would not he jgainstof 
police Peons, hired and paid by himself. Such Peons, it is pVDbable, w(^ld 
render no service adequate to their expense. If they were so numerous ak to 
be stationed at every village, they would be a most burthensome establishment. 
It they were few in number, and posted only at the principal towns, they would 
be of little use, for robbery and murder, and even theft, are less cpmmon in 
towns than in obscure villages, and on the highway at a distance from any 

habitation. •, 
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habitation. These Peons, in tracing a criminal, would always employ the vil- Colonel Mnnro’i 
lage Talliar; and they would therefore do no more than is now done by the re- 
venue Peons of the Amildar. The Talliar and Kawiligar are undoubtedly the 
persons best qualified, by their local knowledge and habits of life, for discover- ^ ^ 
ing criminals, and'if they always did their duty, hardly an offender could escape, 
and persons and property would perhaps be as safe as in any part of the world; 
but as they are often remiss, either through indolence or connivance, it be¬ 
comes requisite that some person should be placed over them, in order to com¬ 
pel them to exert themselves. The Potail is their immediate superior, and his 
authority is frequently sufficient to produce the desired effects: if it is not, 
recourse is had to the Amildar, who sends Peons to assist. In those cases, 
when they fail in apprehending the criminal, it is not likely that the police 
Peons would be more successful; for as the only chance of taking him is 
through the means of the village servants or inhabitants, it cannot be expected 
that their co-operation will be so zealous with the police Peons, with whom 
they have little or no connection, and whom they do not perhaps see once in 
the whole year, as with the Amildar’s Peons, who are at all times employed 
among them cither as revenue or police servants. 

23. If the police establishment is principally composed of hired Peons under 
a Judge, its care will probably be extended to European travellers and to 
towns in which Europeans inside, in a greater degree than to the more im¬ 
portant object of the protection of the inhabitants and of native travellers. 

The Peons, with the view of recommending themselves, would be particularly 
attentive to Europeans; and while Europeans, with their baggage, passed 
through the country without accident, it would be generally Supposed that 
there was an active police. The Judge himself, from the want of information, 
would often be deceived in this respect: and even if he had the same ample 
means as the Collector of procuring intelligence of the vigilance or negligence 
of the police with regard to the inhabitants, as he is not so immediately in¬ 
terested in their welfare, it is not likely that he would be so zealous in taking 
measures for their security. He will be actuated by the same sense of duty 
as the Collector, but he will not feel equally the interruption of trade and of 
the realization of the Revenue from the depredations of thieves and banditti, 
and it would therefore be in vain to expect that he would be so anxious about 
the tranquillity of the country as a man who has more motives to stimulate his 
zeal. 


2 k If the police is placed under the Judge, he will require an establishment 
of which the annual expence will be Star Pagodas 23,590, according to the 
Statement, No. 5. This establishment is intended solely for the out-stations, 
and is exclusive of that which must be attached to the Judge at the head sta¬ 
tion. The gradations of servants proposed by it are Moktessers or Darogahs, 
Muttasiddies, Duffadors, and Peons. A Darogah is allowed to one, two, or 
three districts, in proportion to their extent, population, &c. He ought to re¬ 
side in the same town as the Amildar, because it is more convenient than any 
other for obtaining information and sending out parties of Peons to whatever 
quarter they may be wanted, and because the presence of the Amildars will 
deter him from fomenting disputes, with the view of receiving money privately 
from both parties. He ought to go the rounds of his districts three or four 
times a year. 'Die Muttasiddy and Peons are to act entirely under his orders; 
the Muttasiddy as an assistant in keeping his records, and the Peons as watch¬ 
men. With the exception of the guards, all the rest of the Peons ought to re¬ 
main with the Darogah at the cusbah. If they are dispersed in small guards 
among the villages, they cannot readily be assembled on any sudden emcr- 
.«em:y; they will become indolent and neglect their duty: they will excite liti- 
lay contributions among the inhabitants, and prove a greater evil than 
tlmt \ ^h tto 11''^ to remedy. Of the Peons |tationed at the cusbah, 
ohe-thiroftS^ to be continually employed in going the rounds of the district, 
visiting all the principal places, and paying particular attention to the villages 
and jungles where thieves are suspected to be concealed; and whenever one 
party of Peons returns to the cusbah, another ought to be sent out im- 
inewately. 


25. The 
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( olont l Munro's Q5. Thc Darogalis are allowed from fifteen to twenty-five pagodas per motitb, 
lUiiori, because a man qualified to 8U|)crintend the police of an extensive district can¬ 
to Apni 1806. expected to seiwe lor a smaller sum. If he does, he will certainly make 

up thc deficiency by peculation. The allowauqe now proposed may not alto¬ 
gether obviate this mischief, but an allowance utterly inadequate would per¬ 
petuate it in every instance. The pay to the Peons is somewhat loss than that 
M hich is now given to the military Peons; and as the police might bq draught- 
cil tiom thc present establishment of military Peons, no new cxpence would be 
incurred on their account. Thc above establishment, together with the village 
servants, is all that*I think is necessary for police purimses. I see no ohjec- 
tion to Regulation XXXV., 1802, or something like it, being extended Jo the 
Ceded Districts; and 1 have thcrelbrc, in conformity to the orders of the Com- 
mittec, drawn up a short Regulation (No. C.), which is little more than an ex¬ 
tract from it. Rut police Peons alone arc not snflicient to ensure the tranquil¬ 
lity of tlic Ceded Districts. They could do nothing in Adoni, (jorumcondah, 
and some other districts, where the followers of Poligars arc immerous, and apt 
to resist the cxcrci.se of authority. In such places military Peons must still be 
kept together, in bodie.s of three or four hundred, for many years. 

20. Under a Collector, it has already been observed that the village Talliars 
alone are equal to all police duties ; and as they will also constitute by far the 
most essential part of the police establishment um^r any other magistrate, it is 
important that their mimber should be kept compleat, and that their anciept 
feesj which from a variety of causes may have been discontinued, should be 
restored. 'J'he Statement, No. 7 ., shows the number of Talliars in the Ceded 
Districts, and thc amount of their enanis and fees under the Mysore, and as 
they now stand under the Company's Government. The decrease which has 
taken place in their allowances since the beginning of the Comjwny’s Govern¬ 
ment, is Canteray Pagodas 1,291 0 9f, arising partly from the resumption of 
unauthorised cnams, but chiefly from the new custom regulations having de¬ 
prived them of the fees which they formerly received from the farmers of the 
licences and customs. In Rachatti, Chinnorc, and a few other districts, there 
are 110 Talliars, because they were in former times removed to make way for 
Kawiligars and their followers : but this defect has, since the expulsion of thc 
Kawiligars, been supplied by the appointment of village Peons, who though 
not denominated Talliars perform nearly all the same duties; and as they en¬ 
joy enams, the niunber of Talliars wanting may easily be compleated, without 
any additional charge, by appointing those Peons to act as Talliars in their re¬ 
spective villages on their present enams. fiut besides the district having no 
Talliars, there .ire above fourteen hundred villages in different districts where 
the 'i'alliai s have no enams, and are subsisted partly by their fees and partly by 
charity; and there is also a great number of villages in which ejther the marah, 
or some other article of the fees, has long been abolished. From these causes, 
tlic allowances to Talliars is, in many places, inadequate to their subsistence. 

It ought not to be less than three rupees monthly to each Talliar: where it is 
below this sum, the diSerence ought to be made up; where it is more, it 
should remain as it is. In granting a proper allowance to Talliars, it may be 
questioned wliether it would be most advisable to give it in land only, or in 
land and fees combined. I think that the mixture of land and fees ought to 
be preferred. 1 shall endeavour to explain the grounds of this opinion. 

27 . It is evident that the allowances to Talliars should be such as to afford 
them a certain livelihood, and that they should also be of that kind whicli may 
have the strongest influence in attaching them to their situations, and in 
making them cautious of forfeiting them by misbehaviour. The ancient cus¬ 
tom oi‘ granting them enam lands seems to have been wisely founded in tb^^- 
knowlcdge that this kind of inheritance being dearer to them than An v^^y. ^ . 
would also be more likely to render them anxkms to p-^irrYT th eir sit ujw^ by?^ 
a zealous discharge of tneir duty. It may, however, be conjedR^iC tliat jt' 
was soon discovered that land alone was not sufiicient to eftect this purpose'; 
tlrat it came by degrees to be regarded as a private, instead of an official pro¬ 
perty ; that the Talliars, by deriving no immediate advantage from die safety 
of tlic properly of the inhabitants and travellers, had no particular inducement 

to 
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to watch over it, and that it hence became necessary to allow them fees, which Colonel Munro’s 
by yielding a constant and almost daily profit, might stimulate them to greater Jteport, 
exertions for their own sake. This mode of maintaining them by a mixed al- 
lowancc of land, of money, and of grain, is preferable to any other. An al¬ 
lowance in land alone would not ensure a subsistence to one half of the Tal- 
liars, because very few of them have the leisure and the means requisite for 
the proper cultivation of their land, and because many, either from iillencss or 
poverty, do not cultivate them at all. This last, unless they had some other 
allowance besides land, would often rob for a subsirflcnce. It frequently hap- 
'•pens that the Talliar who is a laborious cultivator is but an indifferent watch¬ 
man, and that he who is an idle cultivator is an active watchman, and it there¬ 
fore bqcomes advisable that they should not be obliged to depend for their snb- 
sistfnee upon land alone. Land, how'ever, ought to form always the chief part 
of their allowance, for even its lying waste does not diminish their atiachnient 
to it. They hold it in much Ifigher estimation than any other kind of pro¬ 
perty ; they consider it as more permanent; they think that though it is 
now waste it may hereafter be cultivated by their descendants, and they arc 
proud of the riglit which it gives them of being ranked in the class of land¬ 
lords. 

28. If their allowances were restricted to tlic fees on goods passing through 
the country, it would be always uncertain in its amount and unequal in its dis¬ 
tribution, and in many places it would be totally inadequate to their sub- 
sistcnce j for there are numbers of villages through which very little mer- 
chandixe, and others tlirough which none at ail passes, except the grain which 
they grow. The tees arc willingly paid by the merchant for the security of his 
goods, and they are, even in the villages where the fewest pass, an object of 
consequence to the Talliar: they also give him a direct interest in watching 
the goods, which he would most likely otherwise neglect. 

2p. The allowance which the Talliars receive in grain on the ploughs or the 
crops of the farmers, and in money or kind on the houses of the other inhabi¬ 
tants, renders it their interest to watch over the whole property of the village ; 
for if grain or any other article is stolen from one inhabitant, the rest usually 
withlrald their respective contributions until satisfaction is given. These fees, 
however, could not without inconvenience be made to constitute the sole fund 
for..the support of Talliars, because there are many poorly cultivated or de¬ 
solate villages, in which its produce would nut afford them a livelihood, anil 
they would therefore be impelled, both by want and by the opportunities which 
such places always afford, to plunder travellers. But when their subsistence is 
not drawn from one source only, but from several, as at j)resent, it is probable 
that if one fails the others will yield enough to place them above tlie necessity 
of robbing. The chief objections to fees are, that they are often undefined and 
liable to dispute,mnd that they arc sometimes converted into an instrument for 
the obstruction of trade. Those paid by the resident inhabitants arc so well 
known that the Talliar cannot easily get more than his due, but, on the contrary, 
is oflcn forced to be satisfied with less ; but those which arc paid on the pas¬ 
sage of commodities are not so well ascertained, and if a dispute arises, the 
traveller, as he has not time to wait, and is apprehensi’fe that a refusal to pay 
what is asked may occasion his being robbed, usually submits to what the Tal¬ 
liar chuses to demand^ These extra exactions are made principally from mer¬ 
chants, who seldom frequent that road, and whom the Talliar does not expect 
to see again: they are not often made from merchants who frequent it, because 
on their return they may complain and recover their mpney, and get him 
punished; and if they do not obtain redress, they may in future take another 
road through a neighbouritig village, by which means he loses his customary 
fees. In many Poligar villages the Talliar has been accustomed to levy extra 
fee? merchants of every description; but wherever tl»e authority of 

^WovernWnl is^fqlJy established and their conduct inquired into, the dread of 
ranishm^r^d of the diminution of their fees by the merchants taking a dif¬ 
ferent road, will be sufficient to prevent any abuse. 

SO. I would therefore propose, that wherever there are no Talliar’s fees they 
shoold be established at thefb 11 owing rates: 

‘‘ C^M] Ist. Marali, 
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Colonel Munro s isf. Marab, or Ices on the produce of the soil, one rovah, or one third of a 
10 Apnri'soG. pagoda of land rent. 

Gd. Wartauali, or fees on houses and shops, two pice, or the equivalent in 
kind, on every pagoda of house rent. 

"d. Moolrics, or fees on goods passing through the country, one rovah at 
eacli stai;e or halting place on every bullock-load of grain, and two rovahs on 
every bullock-load of all other commodities. 

Wherever there are esfablished fees, whether more or less than the aboye 
rates, they may be continued as at present. 

ol. The heads of castes are not answerable for the members of the caste ; 
Dfi'Jr.'r would it be possible, nor in many instances even desirable, to Aake 
them so. Th.e Bedcr is the caste by which the greatest number of crimes is 
(•(•mmiited. it is numerous and formidable to the more industrious inhabi- 
.nid it would become still more dangerous were the influence of the heads 
.-.j much increased as to enable them to control and direct the subordinate 
inci-i'j.'i-.. The same thing would happen amon^all the other castes most given 
to the commission of crimes} every addition to the authority of their head-men 
would he used only for bad purposes. 

3G. I'hc castes among which crimes are most common may be arranged as 
follows, under the lieads of the particular crimes to which they are respectively 

most addicted. , 

, • 

1st. Phatisigurs 

Are a class of robbers who always murder before they rob, by casting a 
noose, from which they derive their appellation, round the neck of their victim. 
They arc all Mussulmen, and chiefly cotton cleaners, weavers, and tumblers by 
profession. 

Gd. Murderers and Highxeay Robbers. 

1st. Ueder, 

Gd. Kubbiar, 

3d. Dher and Chumbar, 

4<th. Lumani or Biinjari, 

5tb. Ycrlur or Yanadi, 
fith. Korwar, 

3d. House-breakers. 

1st. Wuddiwars or Tank-diggers, 

Gd. Corchiwar, 

3d. Korwar. ^ 

Other castes seldom are guilty of house-breaking, except in conjunction with 
the above. 

■tth. Cohiers and Sharpers. 

1st. Tetug Baljiwar, _ 

Gd. Mussulman, 

.3d. Silversmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, and braziers, or the 
Fivemen as they are called. 

5th. Cutpurses. 

1st. The Fivemen above mentioned, 

Gd. Corchivar, 

3d. Wuddiwar or Tank-digger, 

4th. Mussulman. 

Gtli, Cow-slealers. 

1st. The four classes of cutpurses above, 

Gd. Lumani or Bunjari. 

The trade of the Phausigur and coiner is often hereditary; that of the 
thieving Corciiiwar is always so. There are many persons settled in difierent 

parts 
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parts of the country who are known to have been formerly Phausigurs Of Colonel Munro's 
coiners, but who, though tliey confess the fact, pretend that they have not acted a **^^006 
as such since the beginning of the Company’s government. Tliere is, however, ^ 
little doubt that most of them still pursue their old trade; but it is difficult to 
prove it, because they usually act at a great distance from home.- Tlic thieving, 
or the kullar or mootch Corchiwars as they*are termed, according to the pre¬ 
vailing dialect of the district, are every where found scattered over the country, 
and it is by tiicm chiefly that depredations are committed on property j they 
live mostly in tents, and go about the country with btifluloes and asses, carrying 
YTfew loads of salt or grain ; but this is merely an artiflcc to pass tliemselves as 
dealers in those articles, for they subsist by thieving alone, and from long prac¬ 
tice tliey arc so liardcned that it will be very difficult to reclaim thenf. By their 
living in tents and having no visible means of livelihood, tliey are always per¬ 
fectly well known to the Talliars and heads ofthe villages where they usually 
halt on their return from their excursions j and to secure their protection and 
connivance they are obliged to give them the greatest part of their booty, so 
that they are always poorer than the lowest labourers, and are consequently 
forced to renew their excursions without ceasing, in order to save themselves 
from starving. If an order was issued throughout the cotmtry to apprehend 
and conflne them, it would do more in putting a stop to theft and robbery than 
any police regulations could effect in a long course of years ; but as the adop¬ 
tion of such a measure, without any previous attempt to reform them, would 
hardly be justiflablc, it would be proper that they should first have a fair trial. 

The Collector should be authorised to take them up and settle them in cerUin 
villages, to give them lands at a low rent,, to give them tuckavi for the pur¬ 
chase of agricultural stock, to prohibit them from going beyond the limits of 
the village without a pass, and to conflne and employ in hard labour all who 
should act contrary to this order: he should also be authorised to treat all other 
vagabonds in tlie same manner. 


SS. There are no fixed rates of hire among the natives for artificers, labourers, 
coolies, or bullocks: they vary in every part of the country, according to the 
demand and the season of the year. 


The hire of a common artificer is usually 

Ditto of a mastry artificer. 

Ditto of a labouring man . 

Ditto.woman or boy . 

Ditto of a travelling cooley*^. 

Ditto of a loaded bullock . 


6 pice per day. 

12 

5 to 6 
3 to 4- 

8 pice per 10 miles. 

3 to 4 fanams per 10 miles. . 


Die rates never vary so much as to cause any inconvenience ; and it is better 
that they should be left as they have always been, to be regulated by the mutual 
wants of the parties, flian that they should be fixed by law. 

34. The rates of hire, and the prices of a few necessary articles of provision, 
are fixed for European, travellers, but in no other cal;. The prices were settled 
in conjunction with the principal inhabitants, and are entered in the Statement, 
No. 8. They are intended only for travellers,, to prevent violence on the one 
hand and imposition on the other: they could not be extended to bodies of 
troops without distressing the inhabitants. When detachments .pass they are 
supplied at the bazar price of the day, which is every where left perfectly free 
to rise or fall, according to circumstances. No difficulty is ever met with in 
procuring all necessary supplies for the largest detachments, and any regulation 
on this subject would be superfluous. 

33. There is a sufficient number of villages on all the high roads for travellers 
and detachments to halt at, and they are in general*so near to each other that 
the usual stage may be shortened or prolonged, as may be found most conve- 
^lenf ttV^m the nature of the weather or the state of the roads. Detachments 
w not att, a/4"halt at the same stations ; but a'list of those at which both they 
and travellers most commonly halt is contained iu the paper. No. 9, and as 
experience has shewn those stations to t)c more commodiously situated than any 
others, it would not be advisable to alter them. 

36. There are choultries at most of the villages on the high roads; and thou^ 
they are not calculated for the accommodation of Europeans, they answer tole¬ 
rably 
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Cnloiii'l Miinro's rably well die purpose for which they.arc intended, of sheltering native travellers 
10 A*^^'TiHor t;oo‘*** Europeans who visit tliis part of the country are 

1 Apr u igQg.^ military incii, and as they are allowetl tents, it cannot be necessary to build 
choultries on their account: it will be enough for every useful purpose,, if 
choultries adapted to the convenience of native travellers and merchants are 
erected at all places where there either arc none or where \hey are too small. 
The Statement, No. 9. shews the number and description of choultries at all 
the usual halting places on the principal roads. None of them are to be com¬ 
pared to the buildings of this kind in the Carnatic. What are called stone 
choultries are in general nothing more than tlie gateways of small pagodas, 
seldom above ten feet square, and. often so low that a person can hardly stand 
upright in'them. There are very few tiled choultries, because the consb'uction 
of a Malabar roof is not understood by the workmen of the Ceded Districts. 
The most common form of a choultry is a low, narrow building, with walls^and 
floor of mud and a terrace roof of the' same material. These buildings, though 
sufficiently inconvenient from their smallness, are rendered still more saby 
many of them being a kind of private property ; for having been constructed 
by the contributions of particular castes, none but individuals of those castes 
are permitted to enter them, so that in many villages where there is a good 
choidtry or mult for Lingwuuts, there is no place for travellers of another caste. 
1 have therefore, in the Statement, specified the places where, either from this 
cause or any otlier, choidtries of general accommodation for all castes arc most 
immediately wanted. The number proposed is sixty-four, and the expense of 
erecting them will vary from Star Pagodas 15,435 to Star Pagodas 17,t)48,,ac- 
cording to the nature of the materials employed. If they are built with walls 
and floor of stone and chunam, and a chunam terraced roof, the expense will 
be Star Pagodas 15,-135 ; if the walls and floor are stone and chunam and the 
roof tiled, the expense will be Star Pagodas 17,043; if the walls and floor are 
of mud and the roof tiled, the expen.se will be Star Pagodas *10,128. Tiled 
would be much preferable to terraced roois,* because tlicy are cheaper, and 
could easily be constructed with the help of a few mastry artificers from the 
Carnatic and Barramahl; the walls might be of stone in the large tradipg vil¬ 
lages, and of mud in the smaller ones. 

■ 37 . The paper. No. 10, contains a list of the revenue servants employed in 
the Ceded Districts and their monthly pay. The whole of the revenue ^ser¬ 
vants may be comprehended under the two heads of the Collectors or division 
cutchery< and the Amildars or district cutchery establishments. The cutche- 
fies of the principal and of the tiiree subordifTate Collectors being composed of 
exactly the same descriptiolls of servants, an account of one cuicherry will an¬ 
swer for all the rest. 

38. The duties oT the Collector’s cutchery are performed by Serishtadars, 
Cash-keepers, Moonshees, English writers and Shrofis, for dll the remaining 
servants are merely their assistants. 

39. The Serishtadar is *the head servant of the cutchery, over which he has 
a general control: he is also the head accountant and keeper of all tiie records. 
He makes the settlements undef the Collector, and their being well or ill made 
must always, in a considerable degree, depend upon his integrity and ability} 
for whatever attention the Collector himself may bestow upon the subjects, lus 
settlements will be very incorrect, and the assessment will seldom be distributed 
according to his directions, unless he is assisted by the judgment and personal 
superintendan'ce of an experienced Serishtadar. Two Serishtadars and two 
deputy Serishtadars are employed in my cutchery; because, from the great ex¬ 
tent of the division, the survey and annual settlements could not be carried on 
at the same time with a sutler number. 

40. The Cash-keepers have the charge of the treasury. They kcen^iijg^- 
counts of all receipts and disbursements; they compare aM>he ejid o^/neyiSr 
with a Gomastah from the Amildar of each district, the receipts oih'current a|d 
extra revenue, and the ordinary and extra disbursements, but more particulany 

* those 

* Tb* bled choultries, thouob they appear to exceed the terraced ones in expense, yet they 
we abijve one>tturd larger from naving a greater interval between their pillars. 
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Aose fo^ tank'Fepairs, and all balances due to the treasury, whether arising Colonel Mum-o'i 
from overcharges for such works, or for servaifts not present, are then rec^ 
vered. The currency of the Ceded Districts, comprising above forty dlflerent 
coins, renders me keeping of the treasuiy accounts a business of great labour. 

As I holiFthe Senshtadars responsible for all deficiencies in the treasury, I 
* leave to them the appointment of the Cash-keepers, and they usually employ 
either one of their own relations, or some other person in whom they have per¬ 
fect confidence. - r 

... "^he Moonshees are the Collector's Secretaries: they conduct all his cor¬ 
respondence in the country language with the native servants and inhabitants. 

They ought to be something more than mere scribes; they ought to be well 
versed in all revenue details; for if they are not, the orders which they write 
will often be unintelligible to the persons to whom they are directed. 

*®.* business of the English writers requires very little explanations: it 
consists in copying letters and accounts for the public departments, and such 
other statements as the Collector may deem it necessary to have in English for 
occasional reference. 

43. The duty of the Shroff is to count all money received or paid away, and 
to reject all bad coins. He is answerable for deficiencies occasioned by bad 
coins and by mistakes in counting, but not for malversation, because it cannot 
be committed without the concurrence of the Cash-keepers, and for them the 
Serishtadars are liable. 

44. All Gomastahs may be comprehended under the general name of assist¬ 
ants. As there is hardly any branch of revenue duty that can be executed Wa 
single person, the principal officer of each has always a certain number of Go¬ 
mastahs : thus the Serishtadars, Cash-keepers, and Shrofft have their respective 
proportions ofthem. 

The duties of Golars, Peons, Mashatchies, &c. are two well known to de¬ 
mand any particular explanation. 

45. The district or Amildar’s cutchery is formed of nearly the same descrip¬ 
tions of servants as that of the collector. The principal are the Amildar or 
Tehsildar, the Peshkar, the Serishtadar, the Gomastahs, and the Moonshee. 

The Tehsildar is in a small district something like what the Collector is in a 
larger one: though he does not himself make the settlement of his district, the 
knowledge which his residence on the spot enables him to acquire of the state 
of cultivation and of the circumstances of the inhabitant!!, is often the best 
guide to the Collector in forming it. He directs and promotes the cultivation 
of his district, by going round at the proper season and settling the village dis¬ 
putes, by which it is often obstructed, and distributing tuckavi judiciously to 
the poorer Ryoft. After the village settlement has been made, be makes the 
Ryotwar settlement, when there is not time to do it in the Collector’s cutcherry. 

He collects the rovenue of the district, and hears and determines all petty causes 
which the parties do not chuse either to settle by arbitration, or to carry to 
the Collector. 

46. .The Peshkar is a deputy who is allowed to the Amildars of the larger 
districts only. He remains at the cusbah when the Amildar goes upon a cir¬ 
cuit, and he tperforms, in general, all those duties which the Amildar has not 
leisure to attend to personally. 

47 . The Serishtadar is the Register and Accountant of an Am_ildar|8 di^ 

trict. He is subordinate to the Amildar, but is'at the same time indivi¬ 
dually responsible for the regular transmission, and for the correctness of the 
accounts. * 

\' 45. Of the districtJaomastahs the greater part are employed under the Serish- 
’tadar; the rest act as assistants to the Amildiilr in the business of superintend¬ 
ing ^e cultivation and collection. 

49 . The Moonshee is the Amildar's secretary, and has the chaise of his cor- 
re^iondence with the heads of villages, &c. 

C8N] 
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50. Tlic above are all the different denominations of servants that for some 
years composed the revenue establishment of the Ceded Districts; but the in* 
troduction of the system of Amani customs has of late occasioned a consider¬ 
able addition to it, by the formation of a separate class of custom servants. 
This class is composed of Peons and Gomastahs at the different chotvkies, for 
collecting and registering the duties; and of a head custom cutcherry with * 
each Collector, for the purpose of arranging and forming into a whole the ac* 
counts received from the several districts. The servants at the chowkics are 
under the authority of the Amildar of the district in which they are situated, 
and the head custom cutcherry form gi part of the Collector’s own cutcherry,* 
and arc under the consol of his Serishtadars. 

51. In tlie Ceded Districts the estimated expense of the Collection of the cus* 
toms was in 1214 eighteen per cent., while that of the other branches of revenue 
was only six per cent.: but there is no possibility of diminishing tlie custom 
charges w'ithout a much greater proportional abatement in the receipts. If the 
list of servants is inspected, it will be found that their pay individually is low, 
and that their expense proceeds from their number; hut the number must al¬ 
ways depend more upon the extent of the province, and especially of the fron- 
tier, than the amount of the duties. The Ceded Districts, from having Kur- 
noul projecting into tlie centre of them, and from being siirromuled on three 
sides by foreign territories, iuwe a frontier of between six and seven humired 
miles ill length to guard ; and as this frontier is all, except on the side of Cum- 
bum, perfectly open, it became necessary to station many Peons at ])laccs w^jere 
tliesc is not a rupee of duty collected, but merely to prevent goods from pass¬ 
ing clandestinely: and as this object has not yet been fully attained, it will be 
expedient rather to augment than to lessen the Peon establisliraent. 

.52. If the detailed statements of the different articles on which the duties 
arc levied could be dispensed with, the whole of the head custom ciitcherries 
might be abolished. But as the saving would be only four thousand two hun¬ 
dred pagodas, it will scarcely be thought advisable, for such a sum, to discon¬ 
tinue the detailed custom accounts, and to relinquish with them the only 
means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the inland trade of the country. 

53. With respect to the establishments forming the Collector’s and Amildar’s 
cutcheries, I am of ojiinion that the number of the inferior, and the pay of 
the superior servants, is too small. The estimate for those establishments, afii3 
for sader warid, on account of fusily 1215, reckoning the revenue at Pagodas 
16,50,000, was 5 19 70 per cent. To answer the ends of discovering and 
bringing forward the actual produce of the revenue, and of making the situa¬ 
tions of the principal servants respectable and independent, it ought to be at 
least six and a half per cent. 

.54. In districts where the ryot war system is followed, it is obvious that tlie 
accounts will be mncli more in detail, and that a greater number of Gomastahs 
or accountants will be required, lhan in those where the settlepients are made 
by villages or larger estates. In a ryotwar settlement, the chief source of the 
defalcation of revenue is the Curnam’s suppressing in his accounts a portion of 
the cultivated lantl.s, ainoiinling to from one to five per cent. Where there is 
a deficiency of Gomastahs,. this loss cannot be prevented by the Amildar '; for 
he can personally investigate the cultivation of only a very few villages, and 
he must take that of the rest upon the Curnam’s reports: but wlien he has the 
requisite number of Goinastalis, he may, by employing them in those villages 
which he has not leisure to examine himself, cither put an entire slop to, or 
reduce the concealment of- cultivation to almost nothing. The reduction of 
expense, therefore, by a reduction of Gomastahs, though a plausible measure, 
must always be productive of real loss. The ^ving is seen at once, while the 
loss of revenue is not at all apparent, and can be perceived only after a minute 
investigation. It may, however, be asserted with confidence, that it is iioTtesTy 
than three per cent., while the difierence of <-xpelise between a defective and ^ 
full establishment of Gomastahs not one-half per cent. But the number of, 
Gomastahs and other inferior servants, however great, can be ofjittle use, if 
the principal servants, either Iroiii the inadequacy of their allowances, or any 
cause, commit abuses themselves and connive at those of every person nnde'r 

' them. 
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them. When this is the case, the loss of revenue cannot easily be estimated ; 
but it is probable that, in many instances, it has been greater than ever it has 
been discoveretl, or even supposed to be. 

55. As there is a general combination, down to the lowest village servant, 
against the Collector, it is not easy for him to learn what is going on, and 
when he has made the discovery, he perhaps only removes one set of servants 
to employ another, equally corrupt; and hence, in order to prevent their fal* 
ling into similar practices, he is forced to act rather as a spy over them than as 
the snperintendant of the provineb committed to his charge. Of about a 
hundred principal division and district servants who have acted under me 
during^the last seven years, there have not been more than five or six against 
whom peculation to a greater or small extent has not been proved. 

5G. The remedy for this evil is the same here as in other countries : it is to 
place them above the necessity of betraying their trust, by giving them higher 
allowances. I do not sny that this would effect a reform all at once; but it 
would soon make a very sensible change, and would in time render them trust¬ 
worthy, by showing them that they had an interest in being honest. I do not 
attribute their want of integrity in public situations to any innate depravity of 
character, but to causes which, under similar circumstances, would urge the 
public officers of any other country to act in the same manner. They arc un¬ 
der the dominion of foreigners, and by being so they sink in their own e.stecm, 
and lose that pride which has often a great infitience in stimulating men to an 
upQght conduct. They have allowances which are no more than a bare sub¬ 
sistence ; and small as they are, they are precarious, for they cease on the ap¬ 
pointment of a new Collector, who always brings in a new set of servants : and 
they are placed in situations of great responsibility, where malversation is always 
easy, and detection extremely difficult, and even when made seldom extending to 
one-halfof the iibuse. If, with such strong temptations to fraud and so little 
inducement to honesty, we should expect from the revenue servants of India a 
conscientious discharge of their duty, we should expect from them what has 
never been generally found among any body of public men similarly situated 
in any country on the face of the earth. 

. 57 . The granting of adequate allowances to the principal servants would add 
but a trifle to the public expenditure, which would be greatly over balanced by 
the augmentation which revenue would receive by their exerting themselves 
zealously to bring forward, rather than to conceal, its actual produce. The 
difference which would be made by employing able servants, rendered zealous 
by liberal allowances, instead of the same men on the usual pay, would not be 
less than eight or ten per cent, in favour of revenue: and this increase would 
be realised without any perceptible addition to the burdens of the people, be¬ 
cause a great shaje of it had always been formerly drawn from them juivately. 
The difference would not be so great in a district permanently settled; but 
even there it would be considerable, for the management of aumant lands ami 
the remissions for bad seasons, &c. will always furnish abundant inciuis of em¬ 
bezzlement. 

58. Though the increasing the allowances of the head native servants is, no 
doubt, expedient as a measure of finance, it is entitled to attention upon a more 
enlarged scheme of policy. They cannot, it is true, be permitted with safety 
to hold the rank and influence, but it would be no more than justice to allow 
them to enjoy some share of the emoluments which they always possessed under 
tlie Hindoo and Mahomedan governments. By showing them more indul¬ 
gence in this respect, wc should conciliate their attachment, and secure, through 
their influence, the fidelity of all the lower classes of the people. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that tivi higher orders liave any regard for the Company's Go¬ 
vernment, for they would prefer that of any native power, Mussulman or Hin¬ 
doo, liecause under siich governments they caiUiot only acciuire great wealthy 
but fill the highest civil and military offices of the state; ai)d though llicy are 
sometimes stripped of a great part ol’their property by arbiir^ry exactions, and 
deprived of liberty and even life on the most groundless pretences, they tbink tlie 
prospect of riches and distinctions, with all its attendant dangers which Uie, 
service of the country powers offers, is much more eligible than the luimblo but. 
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Colonel Munro’i safe mediocrity which that of the Company afibrds. They have no interest in 
“'pwr* the stability of the British Government, and all therefore who are out of em- 

^10 Apr i l 1806. ^ *ag well as a great proportion of tliose who are in office, are in every 

' war anxious for the success of the enemy, and ready to assist them with their 
influence as far as it can witli piudence J>e exerted. It m^ be said that the 
British Government have conferred many benefits on their Indian subjects, and 
it may be infei red that they are grateful for them. This is true with respect 
to the merchants, manufacturers, and cultivators, who look to nothing beyond 
their own occupations, and wish only to be^ allowed to pursue them in tranquil- 
lity : but the attachment of such men is of little importance, while the Bramins, 
by whom they will always be led and directed, are dissatisfied. The benefits, it 
must be confessed, are rather of a negative than positive kind. Theyi consist 
chiefly in the permanent assessment of the land rent, the protection of pro¬ 
perty from undue exactions, and the security of persons from imprisonment or 
punishment, unless in cases defined by the law. But these measures required 
no sacrifice on the part of Government: they are as much calculated for tlie 
prosperity of the revenue as of the inhabitants, for though an over-strained as¬ 
sessment may raise a large sum for a few years, a fixed assessment will raise the 
largest sum for a long period. Violations of private property would tend to 
diminish revenue, and no end could be answered by retaining the power of ar¬ 
bitrary punishment; because of the two motives which usually lead to it in the 
neighbouring slates, one of them, the extortion of private property, would in¬ 
jure revenue; and the other, private enmity, can hardly exist between two 
classes of men so unconnected as the Company’s European servants and*native 
subjects. The natives of India set but little value on civil privileges: they 
seldom think of them, except when they are violated in their own persons ; 
and they consider imprisonment itself not only as no disgrace, but scarcely as 
a hardsliip. It cannot, therefore, be imagined that the Bramins can look upon 
such general privileges as any compensation for what they hrfve lost, by the 
country’s being under an European instead of a native government, where all 
emolument and power would have centered in themselves. But a Regulation, 
which by annexing higher allowances to their official situations should enable 
them to live more in the style to which they have been accustomed, and which 
should occasionally grant titles of honour for faithful or distinguished services, 
would be felt and acknowledged as a real benefit, and would secure their at¬ 
tachment to the Company’s Government. If their allowances were such as to 
render them independent after a reasonable length of service, there would soon 
be found in every district, and almost in every village of the country, some re¬ 
spectable Bramins living at their ease on what they had acquired while in 
office. Such men would prefer the Government to which they owed their 
prosperity to any other, not only from gratitude but from the consciousness 
that they would be the first victims of plunder in a change. Their influence 
would be great, and would always be exerted in support of*order. No plan 
could be formed in their neighbourhood for exciting disturbances without their 
knowledge, and their weight among the inhabitants would be more efficacious 
than the exertions of an army of police officers, either in discouraging or in 
bringing to light every design hostile to the internal peace of the country. 

S9. The scale of allowances to the native revenue servants seems to have 
been framed, with a very few exceptions, upon the principle of getting riie 
work done at the cheapest possible rate. But though economy is, to a certain 
degree, commendable, that parsimony can never be advisable, which denies to 
men in responsible situations the fair reward of their services. It is surely a 
degrading spectacle to contemplate a great and civilized people fallen under a 
foreign dominion, with the first men among them not only excluded from ail 
power, but reduced in salary, even in the highest offices which they can hold, 
nearly to the level of domestic servants. Power cannot'be given to them j but 
this loss may be made up to them in some other way: and the dictates of a 
prudent, as well as of a generous policy, demand that they should be allowed 
a niore liberal compensation for administering the affairs of a great revenue 
which is drawn fram their own country. The Statement, No. 11, shows what 
I ^ink those allowances ought to be: No. 10 shows what they now are. The 
diffirence is about one per cent, upon the gross revenue. The addition is 
cbieoy in the pay of the principal servants. Amildars are idlowed from twen^- 
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five to one hundred pagodas per month; Collector's Moonshees and Treasurers 
twenty to sixty, and Serishtadars eighty to two hundred and fifty pagodas: for 
it does^ not seem to me too much to suppose that there may be situations of 
extensive trust and difiicuit management, in whicli the services of a native of 
India may entitle him to j^lOO per month. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) THO*. MUNRO, Collector. 

Anantpoor, 10 April, 1806. 


EXTRACT REPORT COLONEL MUNRO to the BOARD OF 

REVENUE, 

Dated the \5th August 1807. 

Par. 20. But whatever mode of settlement may be finally adopted, the inha¬ 
bitants, but particularly the Ryots, must suffer great inconvenience, and even 
distress, from the judicial Regulations as they now stand. Tlie evils which they 
are likely to increase, rather than to diminish, are delay, vexation, bribery, 
wrong decision. The delay will necessarily arise from the forms, which not 
only the Judge, but the native Commissioners, must adhere to in their proceed¬ 
ings; and from all the principal, and a great part of even the petty suits, being 
brought before the Judge. This delay is not to be estimated by the number of 
causes which may, at any period, remain undecided ; because there may be a 
still greater number kept back, and never brought into court at all, from the 
parties despairin'^ of ever getting them adjusted there. In petty suits, the 
Judge may dispense with the making the depositions of w'itnesses a matter of 
record ; hut it does not appear that this power is extended to Commissioners. 
It would, perhaps, he better that it should be so, in order to expedite decisions; 
for justice can liardlv be saiit to be administered, when it proceeds so slowly, as 
not to keep pace, in any degree, with the demands of the country. 

21. All classes of the inhabitants will be exposed to great vexations, from 
being liable to be summoneil to the zillah court stations in every trifling suit, 
and to be detained there a long time; but the Ryots will be the greatest suf¬ 
ferers, because by being called away to a great distance from their villages 
during the season of cultivation, they will often be exposed to a heavy loss in 
their crops, from Jibe seed not being sown at the proper time. Many of them 
would rather pay a small sum, even though it were not justly tlue, than be 
obliged to leave th^ir farms at so important a period. It would be a great relief 
to them to obtain an interval, from the middle of May to the beginning of 
October, during which they should not be compellable to attend the zillah 
court, or to be absent more than two days from home, upon the summons of 
any Commissioner. This would, no doubt, retard the business of the court at 
its principal station; but the court, instead of remaining fixed, might, at this 
time of the year, be at least as well employed in making a circuit of the zillah, 
by which the Judge would be enabled to learn the conduct of the Commis¬ 
sioners, and to hear and settle appeals from their decisions upon the spot. 

22. Bribery will be more general than formerly ; because the distribution of 
justice being in the hands of fewer persons, concealment will be easier; and 
because those persons being worse paid will be more open to corruption. The 
tiative Commissioners will not have allowances equal to those of Tehsildars ; 
their proceedings will be more private, as they will not be watched by the 
numerous servants of a district cutchery, and they will, therefore, have both a 
stronger inducement to betray their trust, and a gleater facility in eluding de¬ 
tection. 

23. Erroneous decisions will be more frequent, because almost every suit, 
instead of being determined, as heretofore, by a Punchayet, will come before 
the Judge, who, however intelligent he may be, cannot be half so well qualified 
as a native jury to appreciate the characters of parties and witnesses, and to 
distinguish between true and false evidence. There is such a strange mixture 
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of fraud a(td honesty in the natives of India, and even in the same individuals, 
in different circumstances, that none but a native can, on many occasions, 
penetrate the motives from which such opposite conduct arises. The numerous 
petty dealings constantly going on, with comparatively very few disputes, the 
frequency of depositing monejr and valuable articles without any kind of 
voucher, and the general practice of lending money without any receipt or 
document but the accounts of the parties, manifest a high degree of mutual 
confidence, which can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each 
other. But, on the other hand, every native will peijure himself. In every 
litigation respecting water, boundaries of villages, and privileges of caste j in 
all these cases, he never speaks the truth, unless from the accident of its being 
on the side which he conceives himself bound to espouse. He will also ^leijure 
himself (not uniformly, indeed, yet with little hesitation) in favour of a relation, 
a friend, or an inhabitant of the same village; and even of persons in whose 
welfare he has apparently no concern. These causes, added to bribery, render 
perjury so common, that scarcely any dependence can be placed upon evidence, 
unless where it is supported by collateral proofs. The number of witnesses, 
and even their general character, is therefore of less consequence, than an 
acquaintance willi those particulars, customs, and prejudices, by whicli their 
evidence is likely to be biassed. The Judge must always be inferior to a 
native in knowledge of this kind : he will, likewise, be deficient in language ; 
he never can be so much master of it as to follow and detect the minute points, 
by which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice of a witn^jss, the 
nfhnner, tiie mode of expression, the use of words of a less positive, though 
often similar sense, all these must be beyond the reach of an European, whose 
knowledge of iin Indian language can never extend to such niceties. The 
Judge must, therefore, often require explanation from the officers of the court, 
and trust to their opinion. Where he forms a wnong one, there is little hope 
of his being enabled to correct it from any arguments that may be adduced by 
the pleaders; for these men will most probably agree among themselves, and 
divide all fees, and care very little which of the parties in a suit is successful. 

Ql. It is to be feared that no complete remedy for these evils can be found ; 
but the most effectual one would be to resort to the trial by jury, termed by the 
inhabitants punchayet or subba, according to their respective languages. The 
judicial code, in civil cases, authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, and Moonsifs, 
but says nothing of trial by puucliayet. Jt seems strange that this code, 
which has been framed expressly for the benefit of the natives, should omit 
entirely the only mode of trial which is general and popular among them, and 
regarded as fair and legal; for there can be no doubt that the trial by pun¬ 
chayet is as much the common law of India in civil mattei-s as that by jury is 
of England. No native thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; 
and in appeals of causes formerly settled, whether under a jiativc government 
or under that of the Company, previous to the establishment of the courts, the 
reason assigned,, in almost every instance, was that the decision was not given 
by a punchayet, but by a public officer, or by persons acting under his influence, 
or sitting in his presence. The native who has a good cause always applies for 
a puffehayet; while he who has a bad one seeks the decision of a Collector or 
a Judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. It may be ob¬ 
jected, that a punchayet has no fixed constitution; that the number of its 
members may vary, from five to fifty, or even more ; and that its verdicts are 
often capricious. But all these objections formerly lay against juries, and they 
might unquestionably be removed from punchayets by liiture improvements. 
The native commissioners are so much restricted, and their proceedings so liable 
to be suspended, or reversed, that the whole administration of civil justice may 
be said to center in the person of a zillah Judge, who though he may be endowed 
with the greatest talents and application, must ever remain but imperfectly 
acquainted with the language and customs of the people on whose rights he 
decides. A punchayet has greatly the advantage of'tlic Judge in these mat¬ 
ters ; and being less exposed to intrigue and bribery than the officers of the 
court, it would be more capable tlian the Judge of ascertaining the truth, and 
more willing than his officers to support it. It would be idle to expect that 
, justice could be administered personably by a single European to a whole pro¬ 
vince or zillali. In everji populous country, justice can be properly distributed 
only by means of the natives. If it is supposed that they cannot be made to 
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dispense it to each other, it is still more unlikely that this can he accomplished 
by a stranger. The code has, however, imposed this task upon the zillah Judge, 
evidently from the idea that the natives are not to be trusted. There is, cer¬ 
tainly, no situation in which a native can receive bribes with greater facility 
and less risk of discovering, than in that of a Commissioner; but the evil might 
be prevented, in & great measure, by obliging him to try all suits by a punchayet, 
where cither of the parties required it. The natives, surely, cannot with any 
foundation be said to be judged by their own laws, while the trial by punchayet, 
to which they have always been accustomed, is done away. The code provides 
referees and arbitrators; but these are not what the native wants. lie has, 
most probably, had recourse to them already ; and when he comes forward to 
complain publicly, he expects a punchayet. The rapacity of many of the 
native governments and their officers compelled the inliabitants, for their own 
sakes, to settle alt disputes concerning property as secretly as possible, by the 
help of referees or arbitrators; but where these means failed, they were con¬ 
strained to make the suit public, merely because a punchayet could not be 
assembled without the interposition of authority. They still proceed in this 
manner; and where the parties can agree about referees or arbitrators, they can 
generally obtain them without application to a court of justice. 

25. Punchayets will, no doubt, be occasionally influenced by corrupt mo- 
lives, as well as the officers of a court of justice : but when this happeiKs, it is 
better that the disgrace should fall on the punchayet than tiic court; for, in the 
one case, the inhabitants can only lament the depravity of their own morals, 
but in the other, the court and the Government by which they have beex in¬ 
troduced will be rendered unpopular. 

25. In the Ceded Districts, unless there is some modification of the process 
of recovering debts from the Ryots, it will be productive of great distress to 
them, and of considerable detriment to the public revenue. Almost every 
Ryot has an account with a bazar-man and a balance against him. This ac¬ 
count often run.s througli two or three generations, and is rarely paid off entirely. 
It usually originates in a small advance by the bazar-man, who probably gives 
seventy or eighty rupees, and takes a bond for a liundred, with interest at two 
and a half per cent, monthly. The Ryot, in return, makes payments in grain, 
cotton, and other articles, which are usually valued against him, and he receives 
occasionally from the bazar-man small sums for the discharge of his /cists. After 
going on in this way for a number of years, the Ryot finds, that thouglt he is 
continually paying. Ire is only getting deeper into debt. He is satisfied that lie 
has paid as much, or more than he ought to liave dune, though from his igno¬ 
rance of accounts he cannot exactly explain the particulars, because he docs 
not know hovrtb calculate interest upon Ins own repayments in kind; he there¬ 
fore stops payment, and begins to deal with another bazar-man. He is pro¬ 
tected against distraint of bis cattle and grain by the officers of the native go¬ 
vernment, for the sake of revenue ; but if be carries any part of the produce of 
his land to a neighbouring village for sale, he is detained by his creditor, and 
he then applies for a punchayet. The punchayet goes back, as far as possible, 
into the dealings of the parties, values the Ryot’s commodities at a fair price, 
allows him interest upon the amount, and should a balance still remain against 
him directs him to pay it, but if none, cancels the bond or other vouchers of 
the creditor. It does not consider a claim as valid, merely because it is founded 
upon a recent bond, because it knows that a Ryot who is in immediate want of 
a small advance of cash will come to a settlement of accounts, and acknowledge 
a balance, of which not one tenth is fairly due. This was the process which 
usually took place between the Ryot and bis creditor in the Ceded Districts, 
under both the native and the Company’s Government, before the introduction 
of the judicial system : but now the creditor has only to produce a recent bond 
or an old one that has been in a train of payment, an order for distraint in¬ 
stantly follows, and^ RySTwho has always p&d, and woidd all bis life pay a 
rent of one or two hundred rupees, is at once stripped of his cattle, grain, and 
implements of husbandry, and will most likely never again rise above the rank 
of a common labourer. The judicial code, in this instance, supports the most 
artful against the most simple class of the inhabitants; for it gives to the cre¬ 
ditor a power of distraint, which he neither had nor looked for at the time the 
debt was contracted. I am aware that fraudulent debtors can be compelled to 
pay only by distraint j but yet it does not seem to be altogether just, that the 
f Regulation 
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Colonel Munro'a Regulation should have a retrospective effect, and place the creditor on a better, 
Rtpori, jjjg debtor on a worse footing, than Uiey respectively were before. 1 

j.’i uRurt . therefore, propose that in all claims for debts of an earlier date than that 

of the introduction of the zillah courts, distraint shall never be permitted to 
extend to seed-grain, or to the implements or cattle employed in husbandry; 
and that in all distraints for debts, whether contracted before or after that 
j)criod, the rent of Government shall always be discharged before that private 
creditor can receive any part of the jiroceeds. Wherever an individual dis¬ 
trains tlio property of a Ryot who has not paid his rent, the debt is, in fact, 
paid by Government: for no rent is ever recovered from a ^ot who has suf¬ 
fered distraint. As the Ryot does not pay his first kist to Government until 
the sixth month of the fusilyyear, by which time he has often realised the whole 
or the greatest part of the crop, it is obvious that the private creditor, by dis¬ 
training at this period, may always seize for his own use the produce destined 
for the payment of the public revenue. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER/rom the COURT ij/^DIRECTORS 
to the GOVERNMENT of FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 29M October, 1813. 

LdteriVom, M.ucli 1811. Par. 35. The reports referred to in these paragrapli3,we 

(far. 57.) Ucpsrts of three Judges find to have been prepared in conformity to the 37th Sec- 
Ohcoiupletioi. of their Circuiu. of Regulation VIL of 1802, which directs “the 

Judicial Letter “ Judges of Circuit to transmit to the Foujdarry Adawlut a report, containing 
to Madras, “ siich observations as they have made during the circuit, regarding the effect 
g!) October 1813.^ ,, ^f present system for administering the criminal laws in the prevention 
“ and punishment of crimes, as well as respecting the state of the jails, the 
“ treatment and employment of the prisoners, and such other matters as they 
“ may think deserving of the notice of the court.” We perfectly agree with 
yon ill opinion as to the merit of the reports furnished by two of these Judges, 
Messrs. Read and Grant, which have supplied us with much useful informa¬ 
tion on the topics to which they relate. We are not surprised that the report 
of Mr. Travers should possess less interest and information, when we reflect 
tlmt this gentleman had but recently entered upon the duties of a department 
which was new to him, he having been employed in the revenue branch of our 
service. 

SG. We have examined the reports of the two Judges first named, with the 
particular view of ascertaining, as far as those documents enabW: us to do, the 
operation of the systems of criminal justice and police which exi.st in the pro¬ 
vinces under your Government. Many of the facts and obsarvations which 
they contain have attracted onr attention; but we shall, at present, defer en¬ 
tering upon this subject, as we shall soon take an opportunity of addressing yon 
fully upon it, as well as upon the administration of civil justice within those 
territories. 

41. The three Reports of the Judges of Circuit accompanying the dispatch to 
w Inch we arc now replying, are the first documents of this description which 
we have yet received from your Government. We direct that they be regularly 
transmitted to us in future, and tliat you supply us with a complete series of 
tiiosc which have been furnished you since tlie first establishment of those 
courts. 


JuiUcial Letter 
29 Apr|^ 1914. 


JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT o/’DIRECTORS to the GOVERN- 
MENT§/ FORT ST. GEOitGF;^ 

Dated the %^th April 1814. 

Our Governor in Council at Fort St George, 

Par. I. OiiB last letter to you in this department was dated the 29th Oc- 
tober last. 

• 

2. In our dispatch in the Revenue department, dated the l6th December, 
1812, we took occasion to convey to you some general observations on the 

' practical 
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practical operation of the system of judicature, which has, of late j'ears, been 
established in the territories of Fort St. George, and to prepare your minds for 
a fuller and more mature disclosure of our sentiments and determinations on 
this important subject. Since that period, it has engaged our deliberate con¬ 
sideration ; as havp also the existing arrangements for conducting the }>oIice 
within those territories. 

^ 3. We propose, in this separate letter, to communicate to you the ideas and 
views we have formed, after a careful examination of your official records, and 
after collecting the sentiments of many of our servants now in England upon 
the subject, in regard to both these branches of internal administration under your 
Goverrynent, and to furnish you with such orders and instructions as we have 
deemed expedient, and, indeed, essentially necessary, for attaining the accom¬ 
plishment of those great objects of civil regulation, and, at the same time, of 
relieving, in some degree, our finances from that heavy jiressure to witich they 
are at present subject, under the heads of judicial and police charges. 

4. We have approached the consideration of this subject, under a deep im¬ 
pression of the fitness and wisdom of proceeding with due caution and care in 
the adoption of any material alterations in existing systems of government, and 
of the mischiefs which too often result from innovations in matters of such im¬ 
portant and delicate concern. With these strong convictions on our minds, it 
IS very satisfiictory to us, on a review of this great question, to be enabled to 
state that the modifications which we are about to j)rescribe in this dispatch, 
do hot involve the introduction of any novel or untried principles, nor any es¬ 
sential departure from an ancient and long established order of things, but 
rather the revision and amendment of one of recent creation, whicii has existed 
a few years only in the provinces under your presidency, and the operation and 
effects of which it is our duty to watch over, with the view not only of jjrcserv- 
ing and cherishing whatever of good may be found to accompany it, but also 
of modifying and^eforming it, in those respects in which experience may have 
proved it to have failed in its expected consequences. It is in this spirit that 
we have entered upon the present investigation; on the one hand influenced 
by an earnest disposition to avoid all changes, not absolutely calleil for in an ex¬ 
isting system adopted under our own sanction, and, on the other, not insensible 
to the obvious policy of removing tlie errors, and of supplying the defects, 
which may be found to belong to it, before the progress of time shall have ren¬ 
dered them inveterate. 

5. We shall, in the first instance, direct your attention to the state of your 
judicial establish^its. The increased and increasing expenditure on this 
account amouii4@fl7for the year 1811-12, to no less a sum than i;348,2(52, ex¬ 
clusive of the expense of the Supreme Court of Judicature, diet of prisoners, 
and the police, being, comparatively, a small part of the whole judicial charges 
of the three presidencies in that year. This has been made the subject of fre¬ 
quent correspondence with your Government; but the instructions which wc 
have transmitted to you, strong and urgent as they were, have led only to par¬ 
tial retrenchments of a trifling nature, while they have fully served to satisfy 
our minds, that any considerable diminution of this article of public disburse¬ 
ment cannot be looked fbr, nor even a limitation be fixed to its present high 
scale, by any measure short of a revision of the whole system. 

G. The expedients which you found it necessary to adopt for reducing the 
arrears in the courts under your Government, had been, as we observed in our 
Revenue letter of iGth December last, “ some years before resorted to by the 
« Supreme Government; but, as we .also remarked, they had not been found 
“ adequate to remedy the evil which still continued to be heavily felt in the 
“ Bengal provinces, notwithstanding the further measures that had been more 
** recently devised for^tljfiijwwe purpose.” Even so lately as the year 1812, it 
was found necessary to pass a Regulation for augmenting the number of Judges 
in theSudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts of Calcutta, “ as octnision might 
“ requireand, in the same year, a resolution was adopted to appoint a cer¬ 
tain number oi permanent Assistant Zillah Judges, to be employed where their 
services were most wanted, thus constituting, in both cases, a standing increase 
of expense attendant upon the judicial system. • 

. [3 P] 7. It 
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Judicial Letter 7 . It nevertheless appears, from the last accounts received from that side of 
India, that the number of suits depending before the different tribunals of civil 
-JApri 1814. on KJthJuly 1812, amounted to no loss than 20,981 j and so 

far from any expectation being held out by the Government of Fort William, 
of any material reduction of that number, we are led to entyrtain the strongest 
apprehensions of an augmentation. 

8 . We must here remark, that when the present judicial system was intro¬ 
duced into the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the number of depend, 
ing suits in the Dewanny Adawluts was stated by Lord Cornwallis, in his mi¬ 
nute of the nth of February 1793, at about 60 , 000 . The consequent delay 
in the decision of suits was then described by him as “ ruinous to the suitors, 
as defeating the end of justice, and as striking at the very l oot of tfie pros¬ 
perity of tlic country.” Lord Cornwallis, in tlie establishment of the sys¬ 
tem, considered a speedy settlement of causes to be u primary and essential ob¬ 
ject to be effectuated by it, observing, as he justly did, that “ the constitution 
“ of the courts slionld be so framed, as to put it oiit of the power of the Judges 
” to deny or delay justice, that individuals should by a more ai)plication be able 
“ to command tlieir interposition for the redress of injuries, from wiiomsoever 
" sustained.” It is to this effect, also, that he observes in the same minute, 
that “ there should be courts of justice to punish ojrpression and exaction, and 
“ that the people must be satisfied that the remedy must be certain and ef- 
“ fectual, and that it can be expeditiously applied.” 

f- 

. 9 . The facts which we have adduced, and others which will hereafter be 
noticed, furnish but loo ample evidence that the provisions of the judicial 
code of British India, highly beneficial as they have i)roved in some important 
particulars, have yet substantially failed in the accomplishment of one of the 
most material ends they had in view, in that large portion of our possessions 
where the code was originally introduced, and wliere it has been longest in 
practice. But, in taking a survey of the inadequacy of tli€ judicial system, 
the existing accuuudation of undecided suits is very far from exhibiting the 
whole extent of the evil. To form a tolerably correct idea on this subject, es¬ 
pecially in regard to the zillah courts, to which we here more partiucularly di¬ 
rect our observations, we must bear in mind the number of persons who may 
be deterred from applying to them for redress, from the despair of having 
their disputes and grievances settled within any reasonable time, as well .as from 
the great distance they must travel for justice, the expense of llicjouiney, and 
the interruption which it must occasion to their private concerns, called away, 
as they are, from their homes, at the very season wlien flieir absence cannot be 
dispensed with, without serious injury to tiie cultivation of fhe land. The re¬ 
cords of the Bengal Government inform us of another evil o!*'no less consc. 
qiience, viz., that the affrays, homicides, and woundings, which are continually 
occurring in those provinces on the subject of disputed rights, are occasioned 
by the length of time that necessarily elapses before redress can bo obtained, 
which has been found to impel those whafeel themselves injured in their rights 
and property to have recourse to violence and force for the defence of them, 
thereby taking the law into their own hands. 

10.. It would be needless to argue, that the same 'causes must produce the 
same effects within the possessions of Fort St. George. The proof of this fact 
is strongly borne out by the official communications of several of the Judicial 
and Revenue servants belonging to your establishments: but if such evidence 
were wanting, it might alone be very safely rested on a reference to the actual 
population of the country, .and the number of suits decided and remaining un¬ 
decided within the year, which sufficiently shew how disproportioned the exist¬ 
ing means of judicial administration are to the wants and necessities of the 
people. 

11. This deficiency of means is, no doubt, to be imputed, in part, to tlie great 
extent of the loc.al jurisdiction of the zillah and provincial courts: but we are 
firmly pci-suaded, on a full examination into this subject, that even if the state 
of the (Jompany’s funds would admit of such augmentation of llicse courts as 
would reduce their local jurisdiction to one-half of their present size, it would, 
after all, operate only as a partial remedy, and still leave the administration of 

, justice 
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justice in a state and condition very inadequate to the fulfilment of its professed 
purposes. 

12 . ^Ve are led to direct your attention, in the first instance, to that branch 
of this important subject which relates to the Kuropean agency employed for 
the discharge of the duties of Judges and Registers in the zillaii courts ; and, 
in doing this, we shall avail ourselves of the opinions of some of the best in* 
formed and most enlightened of our servants, who, under the Bengal Cjovern- 
nicnt, and under your presidency, have been enabled, by experience in the exe¬ 
cution of the judicial functions, to form opinions, and who have felt themselves 
called upon by a sense of duty to record them. Sir Henry Strachey, Judge 
and Magistrate of Midnapore, in his report of the 3()th January 1802, after 
enumerating circumstances which obstructed the due administration of justice, 
observes as follows : “ Another impediment, though of a very diflerent nature, 
“ and much more difficult to remove, is to me too palpable to be overlooked : 
“ I mean that arising from Europeans, in our situation, being necessarily ill 
“ qualified, in many points, to perform the duties required of them as Judges 
“ and Magistrates. Nothing is more common, even after a minute and la- 
“ borious examination of evidence on both sides, than for the Judge to be left 
“ in utter doubt respecting the points at issue. This proceqjls f rom the imper- 
“ feet connection with the natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all our 
“ study, of their manners, customs, and languages. We perhaps judge too 
“ much by rule : we imagine things to be incredible because they have not 
“ before fallen within our experience ; we constantly mistake extreme sim- 
“ plicity for cunning ; we make not sufficient allowance for the loose, vague, 
“ and inaccurate mode in which the natives tell a story ; for their not compre- 
“ bending us ami our not comjrrehcndiug them ; we hurry, terrify, and con- 

“ found them with our eagerness and impatience. 

• 

“ I am fully convinced that a native of common rapacity will, after a little 
“ experience, cxamitie witnesses and investigate the most intricate case with 
“ more temper and perseverance, with more ability and effect, than almost any 
“ Europe.an ■,’* and, as he says in another place, “ a very few simjrle rules 
“ would, perhaps, suffice to correct the abuses of former times. I confess it is 
“ my wisli, though probably I may be blamed for expressing it, not oidy to 
“ have the authority of the natives as Judges extended, but to see them, if 
“ possible, enjoy important and confidential situations in other departments of 
“ the state. 

“ We cannot study,” the same Judge observes, * “ the genius of the peo- 
“ pie in its own suhere of action.. We know little of their domestic life, their 
“ knowledge^obllversation, amusements, tlieir trades and castes, or any of 
“ those natural and individual cliaracteristics, which arc essential to a com- 
“ pletc knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of something new 
“ and surprizing ; and we have no principle to guide us in the investigation of 
“facts, except an extreme diffidence of our opinion, a consciousness of in- 
“ ability to judge of what is probable or improbable.” 

13. The ideas of Colonel Munroon the same subject were communicated to 
your Board of Revenue, in his report from the Ceded Districts, dated the 
15th August IS 07 . 

“ There is,” he observes, “ such a strange mixture of fraud and honesty in 
“ the natives of India, and even in the same individual in different circum- 
“ stances, that none but a native can, on many occasions, jienetratc the motives 
“ from which such opposite conduct arises ; the numerous petty dealings con- 
“ stantly going on with comparatively very few disputes; the frequency of de- 
“ positing money and valuable articles without any kind of voucher, and the 
“ general practice of len ding money without any receipt or document but 
“ the accounts of the,(pitftfi5s manifest a higir degree t»f mutual confidence, 
“ whicii can originate only in a convic tion of the probity of each other. But, 
“ on the other hand, every native will peijure himself in a litigation respecting 

water-boundaries of villages and privileges of castes : he will, also, perjure 
“ himself, with little hesitation, in favour of a relation, a friend, or an 
“ inhabitant of the same village. These causes, added to bribery, render per- 

» jrtry 

Ueport, as Circuit-Juilgi-, on tcreunalion of tlic second session of Culcu'ta division for 1802. 
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“ jury so common, tliat scarcely any tlependance can be placed upon evidence, 
“ unless when it is supported by collateral prool's. The number of witnesses, 
“ and even their general character, is therefore of less consequence than an 
“ acquaintance with those particular customs and prejudices, by which their 
“ evidence is likely to be biassed. The Judge must alv^ays be inferior to 
“ a native in knowledge of this kind : he will likewise4>e deficient in the lan- 
“ guage. He never can be so much master of it as to follow and detect the 
“ minute points by which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice 
“ of a witness, the manner, the mode of expression, the use of words of a 
“ less positive, though often simitar sense; all these must be beyond the reach 
“ of an European, whose knowledge of an Indian language can never extend 
“ to such niceties.” * 


14. These are the sentiments and opinions of two of our servants, well qua¬ 
lified, from local observation and practical knowledge, to speak on such a sub¬ 
ject ; and they have been strongly corroborated by other respectable authori¬ 
ties on record, which we have consulted in the course of our investigation. 

15. It is but too obvious that an European must labour under very great 
disadvantages in the administration of justice among a people so peculiar in their 
habits, their ideas, •nd customs, and with whose dialects it is in vain to expect 
we can ever become sufficiently acquainted. A document which we received 
from Ihmgal in the year 1810,* distinctly informs us that “ a few only of the 
“ Magistrates understand the Bengalese language.” In the Peninsula, whefe 
the dialects are much more various, this deficiency in the native languages cam- 
not, we conceive, be less felt than it is within our possessions subject to the 
Supreme Government. 

16. These circumstances, while they must render the proceedings of the 
European Judge liable to great error and misconception, in spite of all his care 
and disposition to act rightly, must also, in a great measure, reduce him to a 
dependence on the native officers of the court, which in various ways will tend, 
as we know it very extensively has, to the abuse and perversion of the ends of 
justice; and from the inability of the Judges to follow readily what passes in 
the jirogress of hearing a cause, a dilatorincss in the dispatch of business must 
arise, which, of itself, would contribute, in no small degree, to that accumu¬ 
lation of suits instituted in the zillah courts. 


17 . What also occasions the great arrears of suits in all our tribunals, both 
European and native, is the process and forms by which justice is administered, 
'fhis process and these forms arc substantially the same as those of the superior 
tribunals in England, and even pass under the same names.' J[he pleadings of 
the court are almost in every case written, as well as the evidenc^of witnesses, 
and they proceed by petition or declaration, replication and rtjoinder, supple¬ 
mental answer and reply. 

18. Such a minute and tedious mode of proceeding, in a country where the 
courts are so few compared with the vast extent and population of it, must be 
quite incompatible with promptitude and dispatch. Causes must be long pend¬ 
ing and slowly got off the file, and the tardiness with which they are brought to 
a settlement must, in innumerable instances, be a greater evil than the original 
injury sought to be redressed, to say nothing of the frequent visits which the 
litigant parties arc under the necessity of making, for the purpose of filing their 
pleadings in the progress of the cause, according to the turn which the pro¬ 
ceedings may take. This grievance is one of no ordinary magnitude to the 
suitors, as well as those who may be summoned to give evidence. On one 
description of persons it must, according to the information we have received 
froin Colonel Munro, operate with peculiar severity: we here refer to the heads 
of villages. 

‘‘ 'Ihese are, he observes, “ subjected to great inconvenience and distress, 
» being summoned as witnesses in every trifling litigation that goes before the 

Judge from their respective villages. They are supposed to know the state 
“ or the n^^tter better than any body else, and are therefore always sum- 
“ moned. I hey arc detained weeks and months from the management of their 
“ /arms, and are Irequently no sooner at home than they are called away fifty 

OiT 
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“ or one hundred miles by a fresh summons, about some petty suit which they 
“ could have settled much better on the spot j and crowds oVthem, as well as 
“ of the principal Ryots, are always lying about the courts, and very often 
« without its being known to the Judge that they are there.” 

19. We have the,declaration of your Board of Revenue, that “ these cum- 

brous tormalities,” as they term the forms and process of the courts, “ rather 

** embarrassed than aided litigants.’* Ihe inconveniences to be expected from 
them were ably pointed out by Colonel Munro in the same year, on the exten¬ 
sion of the judicial system to the Ceded Districts; and some of those which 
have actually resulted are strongly, but, we believe, faithfully depicted by the. 
Collector of the southern division of Arcot,* in his report on the settlement of 
the revenues for the fusily year 1808-9. ” Hundreds of complaints of acts of 

“ oppression have been made to me, but on which I have no power to grant 
“ redress. I can only refer them to the court; and the court, if it did nothing 
“ else, would not have time to redress all such grievances, even if they came 
“ before it. But the road to justice, in such instances, is so clogged with 
“ forms, &c. that nine out of ten of such, grievances never can come before it. 
“ It is cheaper,” he adds, « for complainants to submit to be plundered than 
“ to seek redress.” 

20. What must also be very materially obstructive of the purpose for which 
such forms of proceeding are prescribed by our system of civil judicature is, 
that tiiey are perfectly new to the natives, to whom justice was used to be 
adnynistered according to very simple rules, and in a summary manner. 

• 

21 . The general unfitness of the natives to conduct their own causes, in tri¬ 
bunals whose proceedings arc regulated by rules of such a refined and intri- 
cate nature, has led to the appointment of Vakeels, or licensed pleaders, to 
each court. But this measure, though intended for the convenience of suitors, 
is accompanied with injurious effects, by placing the plaintiffs and defendants 
very much at the mercy of a set of men, who for the most part, we fear, are 
wanting in respectability of character, with little sense of reputation, and de¬ 
pending for their subsistence on the encouragement and fomentation of frivolous 
and vexatious litigations. 

22. The defective and superficial acquaintance of the Vakeels themselves 
with the Regulations, and their general inaptitude for the discharge of their 
duties, has long been the theme of complaint on the part of our servants 
under the Bengal presidency, as well as by Colonel Leith, who was employed, 
under your Government, in framing the original code of laws and Regulations, 
and who has, in his Iptter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, of the 
25th January l^^tfof which we formerly transmitted you a copy, expressed 
his opinion on the subject of the Vakeels, in terms which have particularly 
attracted our attention. “ There is, perhaps,” he says, “ no part of the judicial 

* “ system which has been attended with worse consequences than the Vakeel 
** branch of it. They are, in general, extremely illiterate; and their situation 
“ gives them various opportunities of committing abuses which are not easily 
“ detected. In particular, they have been accused of promoting litigation, by 
“ holding forth false promises of success to their clients. Their habits of inlcr- 
” course with the natives, and their being, in a manner, thi only persons who 
“ are acquainted with the Regulations, makes it easy for them to do so. I do 
“ not hesitate in saying that one great cause of the litigation and delay in law- 
** suits has arisen from the native pleaders.” 

23. Your Board of Revenue, also, in the report to which we have already 
referred, have distincly averred, that “ the licensing of pleaders in Vakeels 
“ had led to a series of fraud and corruption in the zillah and provincial 
“ courts;” and they therefore recommend, that in the Revenue courts which 
it was then in contcmpiatioipiX£stablish at the presidency, ” pleading ore lenus 
“ should be adopted, iuStSa^ of petitions, replications, and rejoinders.” 

We therefore direct you to instruct the courts of Sadder Dewanny and Ni- 
zamut Adawluts, and the inferior courts, to communicate their ideas on this 
subject; and that you do, thereupon, revise the respective powers, together 
with the forms of process in both departments, with the view of rendering tlie 

[3 QJ proceedings 
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proceedings in civil cases as summary as may be compatible with the ends of 
substantial justice. 

24. The reply and rejoinder may, perhaps, be dispensed with, as the plaint 
and answer generally contain all the material facts of the case. 

25. Another part of the system, which has an evident ’effect in lengthening 

the proceedings of the courts, has not, as far as we know, the recommendation 
of being borrowed from any English institution : this is the practice (presented 
by Regulation III. of 1802,) of taking down in writing all depositions, although 
delivered orally, in open court. We have groat doubts as to the nece.ssity of 
this custom, and desire that the subject may be carefully considered by the 
courts. . 

26. The employment of licensed Vakeels is so connected with the judicial 
system now established, that we arc certainly not prepared to do away this 

. class altogether: but we are very desirous that the subject should be maturely 
consideretl by you, as well as by the Sudder court, with a view of devising, if 
it be possible, a remedy for an evil so generally acknowledged. 

27 . We would here call your attention to another part of the judicial sys¬ 
tem. We allude to the latitude of the appeal allowed from the decisions of the 
Registers of the Zillah courts, and from the decisions of tlie Judges of those 
courts. The facilities thus afforded for the prolongation of judicial disputes, 
and its attendant evils, have been represented to us by many of your moet ex¬ 
perienced servants as strongly requiring the application of some remedy. By 
the original Regulations of your Government, no suit was appealable from the 
judgment of a Register or a Judge of a Zillah court, unless, in the former 
case,, the amount of the property litigated exceeded twenty-five A. Rupees, 
and in the latter, one thousand rupees: but by Regulation Vll. of the year 
180y, these restrictions were removed, and appeals were all6wed in ail cases 
from their determinations, except in regard to suits tried by a zillah Judge in 
appeal from the head and other native Commissioners. • We arc of oj)inion that 
a renewal of the restrictions which formerly existed under Regulation II. of 1802, 
would be productive of much good effect; and we hereby direct, that no fur¬ 
ther appeal be permitted to be from a decision of a zillah court on an appeal 
from the Register, or from any native tribunal. With regard to special appeals, 
we leave you at liberty to extend the provisions of Section 26 of Regula¬ 
tion VII, I 809 , to any case not comprehended wuthin them, which, on due 
consideration, you may think fit. 

28. The expenses, also, of prosecuting suits, which before were confined to 
the maintenance of witnesses and the employment of a l^jlscgl, have, since the 
year 1808, been considerably augmented, by tlie direct charges to which legal 
proceedings are subjected, by fees on the institution and trial of causes, and 
on the presentment of petitions, exhibits, &c. both in the European and native' 
courts, as well as by stamp-duties upon the pleadings in the former. 

29 . These additional charges were imposed, as it is declared in the preambles 
of Regulations IV, V, and XVII, of1808, for the purpose of preventing litigious 
and groundless cogiplaints, the filing of superfluous exhibits, and the summon¬ 
ing of unnecessary witnesses. 

30. To the first-mentioned of these Regulations, and to Regulation XVII, 
which gave a retrospective effect to the provisions of the former one re.specting 
judicial fees, the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have, in their report of the 19th 
February 1818, particularly called our attention, as the chief means by which 
the arrears^of civil suits had been so greatly reduced since the year I 8 O 7 . But, 
with the evidence we have before us on this subject, we see too much reason to 
conclude (bearing in mind, as we must, the smallness of the interests which 
produce litigation among .the natives), the addltiojial expenses thus imposed 
serve to discourage, and often to preclude, the fair cfSimants from applying to 
our judicatories. 


81. Under the rules and regulations which obtained previous to the intro¬ 
duction of the present system for the administration of justice in Bengal, a de- 
posit-fee was levied on the institution of suits in the civil courts, varying from five 

to 
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cent., in proportion to the cause of action, and certain other autho> 
rized fees of court. On the first establishment of the present system, in 1793 , 
these fees were abolished, and the suitors were relieved from all other expenses, 
except the prescribed fee to the pleaders and the actual charge in summoning 
their own witnesses. Ihe grounds which induced Lord Cornwallis to adopt 
^ explained at large in his minute of the 11th February 1793. 

This tax, observes his Lordship, alluding to the fees we have just stated, 

which the people are obliged to pay for having justice administered to them, 
“ at the same tifcc that it debars many from recovering their rights, and liiils 

of its intended efiect, has a further oppressive operation, by punishing equally 
« all suitors, whether their causes be litigious or not. The fact is, that the 
« evil which this regulation is intended to obviate is ascribed to a wrong cause. 
“ It is not to be attributed to the litigiousness of tlie people, but with more 
“ truth to the dilatoriness and insufficiency of the administration of justice.” , 

32. The Zillah Courts created under the new system being soon overwhelm- 
ed with causes, the principle maintained by Lord Cornwallis was departed 
from, and fees were establislied on the institution of suits, »» exhibits, Sjc., 
as well as stamp-duties on the written pleadings. The reason assigned in the 
preambles of the regulations relating thereto were the same as those wliicli in- 
duced you to resort to those expedients. We arfe much disposed to believe, 
from the practical authorities we have consulted upon this subject, that though 
these charges upon law proceedings have servqd to diminish the number of 
vpxatious suits instituted in our courts, they have, at the same tim& had the 
effect of deterring too many from seeking judicial redress for real and substan¬ 
tial injuries, on account of tlieir inability to support the costs which neces¬ 
sarily accompany the means of obtaining it. 

33. Having adverted to the general and most obvious defects in the present 
system, we are brought to the consiileration of the remedy most applicable t5 
them t and after a minute examination of every available source of information 
within our reach, and having attentively reviewed the whole that we have col¬ 
lected, we are disposed to think that the important object, as far as the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice is concerned, may be obtained in a degree commen¬ 
surate to the wants and necessities of the people, by sucli a modification of the 
present judicial system itself, as shall consign a great part of the business now 
conducted by the zillah and provincial courts to intelligent natives, through 
whose agency the means of administering justice might be enlarged, and, at the 
same time, a foundation laid for diminishing the expense attending the exist¬ 
ing establishments of the Company. 

34. We find.^’fi-om the concurrent testimony of our most experienced 
servant^ that throughout Hindostan the affairs of every village were formerly 
managed by twe descriptions of persons; one usually designated by the appel- 
iation of Potail, though in some parts of India called Mundul or Mocuddim, 
and the other characterized by the name of Curnum or Putwarry. The Potail 
acted as the Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, within his village. In the for¬ 
mer of these capacities he settled the disputes which occurred within it, assisted 
in cases of importance, or where the litigant parties required it, by a punchayet, 
or native jury, consisting of fewer or more persons, whose judgment was sub¬ 
ject to an appeal to the Aumildar, or Collector of the province, in whom was. 
vested, not only the general administration of the revenues, but also the^ 
superintendance of civil justice, as well as of the police. 1 his was the^ mode of 
administering justice in all cases of property or personal right, .except in regard 
to questions of caste or religious discipline, which were decided by the rulers 
of the different tribes, assisted by punchayets. 

35. The Curnum or Putwarry, who was, and still is, the register of the vil¬ 
lage, assisted the Potail jp ibe discharge of hiS’^judicial and magisterial func¬ 
tions ; but it was his more especial duty to keep the public accounts of culti¬ 
vation and revenue, and to record transactions between one individual and 
another, in the nature of bargain, payment, or receipt, liis registry being the 
attestation of all such transactions. 

36 Both the one and the other of these village superintendants enjoyed lands 
free from or upon payment ofa small quit-rent, or what is nearly the sanle, 

spccinc 
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Judicial Letter speci^c shares of the produce of a particular portion of land, besides certain 
payments in grain or in money from the other residents of the village. In a 
^ j p iBie. ^ gQyjjjfy where internal disturbances have been so frequent, these officers are 
stated by Colonel Munro to have been regarded by the inhabitants as their na¬ 
tural and permanent superiors, tlieir influence in the little communities to which 
they belong being founded as much in personal respect as ih the authority of 
their office. They are the native gentry of the country; and, from the parti¬ 
cular relations in which they stand to the people, they possess a knowledge of 
the general concerns of the villages, and of the character o^very one within 
them, which renders them peculiarly well qualified to perform the municipal 
duties entrusted to their charge. 

37. In the modern possessions under your Government, where the zealous and 
well-directed inquiries of some of your ablest and most intelligent servants brought 

. us to a nearer acquaintance, than in any other part of India, with the nature and 
uses of the, local institutions of the country, and where, also,, the policy had 
been most attended to, of regarding these institutions as the natural and only 
solid foundation on which to raise the superstructure of civil government, a 
close adherence to the ancient and customary course of proceeding in the adju¬ 
dication of civil causes appears to have been observed, until the introduction, 
a few years ago, of the judicial establishments now existing. 

38. Of the utility of the Potails in their judicial character, and of their iden¬ 
tification with the domestic cponomy and internal arrangements of the country, 
we havej|ji6 recorded testimony of many of our servants. 

39. Colonel Munro, in his report from the Ceded Districts of the 15th May 
1806, informs us that “ every village, with its twelve Ayangadeas, is a kind of 
" little republic, with the Potail at the head of it, and that India is a mass of 
“ such republics.” The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to, their own Po- 
tail. They give themselves no trouble about the breaking out and division of 
kingdoms. While the village remains entire, they care not to what power it is 
transferred: wherever it goes, the internal management remains unaltered; 
the Potail is still the “ collector, and magistrate, and head farmer. From the 

age of Menu until this day, the settlements are made either %eitA or through 

the Potails.” And in another of his interesting and valuable reports he in¬ 
forms us, that “ whoever rules the province, they rule the village.” This 
description of the village societies of India is confirmed by the view which your 
Board of Revenue took of the same interesting subject, in their report of the 
25th of April 1808. 

40. The account here given of the Potail, and of his inffimnee and import¬ 
ance, as necessarily resulting from bis character and relativ? situation within 
the village community, of which he is the chief member, is also in strict con¬ 
formity with the statements which have been afforded by Colonels Read sind 
Wilks, by Mr Thackery, and other re.spectable authorities. 

41. Your Board of Revenue, in their report to which we have just referred, 
further state, that the influence of the head inhabitant among the people is 
** much greater than that of a Zemindar or Poligar, and that, when he is not 
over.assessed, he will always exert it on the side of Government.” 

. 42. From these concurring testimonies we are led to recognize in the Potail 
and Curnum the most powerful instrument that any government can possess 
for conducting the detailed operations of its internal administration, as well in 
regard to the d^tribution of justice as the direction of the police. It appears 
to be through this agency that the frame and constitution of the little village 
communities, of which all. India is composed, has been held together for so 
many centuries. They are unquestionably (ilrhat they have been termed) “ the 
" natural and permanent authorities of the country,” and true policy strongly 
dictates the expediency of our availing ourselves Qfthoir services; for it is thus 
only, as we are now firmly convinced, that the business of Government can be 
adequately conducted in a foreign country like India, in which the population 
is so extensive, and the habits and manners of the people so different uom our 
own. 


48. The 
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43. The Judicial Regulations admit of the employment of native Commis. Judicial Letter 
sioners as referees, under the orders of the zillah tribunals, and as Judges, with ** Madras, 
an original jurisdiction in matters of personal property to a limited amount; ^9April 18U. 

f anil, in the case ot the head native Conaniissioners, authority is given to decide 
suits of small amoun{ respecting real property. The Regulations also empower 
the other native Commissioners to act as arbitrators, when applied to for that 
purpose by the inhabitants. But restricted as these native authorities are in 
their powers, and liable as they also aie, under the latitude of appeal which is 
permitted from their decisions to the zillah Judges, to have them suspended or 
reversed, a large portion of business thus necessarily devolves on the Judges 
and Assistant Judges which, together with the appeals from the judgments of 
the Registers, and the suits that come before them under an original jurisdic¬ 
tion, tliey are utterly unable to deliver themselves from, by every possible exer¬ 
tion they can make. 

44. We are, however, very far from meaning to detract from the efficiency 
of the native branch of the judicial system; on the contrary, we refer with 
satisfaction to the facts stated in the report of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
at Fort St George, wherein it is observed that “ these subordinate judicatories 
“ are operative, to a very extensive degree, in promoting the general and 
“ speedy distribution of civil justice, in causes, though small, yet ofinfinite im- 
“ portance to the parties, who could not, without the most serious incon- 
“ venience, be subjected to the necessity of leaving their families, and giving 
" attendance at the stations of the zillah courts.” Tliis report from the Sud¬ 
der Adawlut furnishes a strong and convincing argument for the employment 
of natives in the administration of civil justice, and satisfactorily , demonstrates 
the absolute necessity of availing ourselves of their instrumentality, to a much 
greater extent tlian has hitherto been done. 

45. We must, fiowever, continue to think that the agency of natives appoint¬ 
ed to act as Commissioneis, is much less eligible than that of the heads of vil¬ 
lages acting within the limits of their own municipalities. The slender and 
very insufficient emoluments allowed to native Commissioners for the per- 
formance of very laborious and responsible ilutics, must render it extremely dif. 
ficiilt to secure the services of men of respectability and influence in society, 
and possessing the requisite qualifications. 

46. These circumstances are stated, in the report from the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, to which we have already referred, as having “ hitlierto retarded the 
“ consummation of the arrangements for this purpose; in some cases, by the 
“ difficulty of finding jtersons sufficiently men of business and character to dis- 
** charge satis^toriiy a trust so delicate, and one that is so closely connected 
“ with \m\ivj/ml comfort and prosperity ; in others, by the disinclination of 
« thtise-^f^eqiiati; respectability and talent to undertake a duty, which, with- 
•^■^t promising any immediate personal advantage, seemed to be laborious to 
“ a degree alarming to their habits.” 

47 . The official correspondence of the local authorities under the Bengal 
Government leave it not a matter of speculation, that the native Commissioners 
in those provinces arc a description of persons who, like the Darogahs of po¬ 
lice, arc of inferior character among their fellow-countrymen, very rarely pos¬ 
sessing that local influence and consideration which ought naturally to attach 
to individuals holding these situations. 

48. Tliese necessary qiialities, we have already shewn, are much more likely 
to be found among the Potails and Curnums of the villages, than among any 
other denominations of the natives. They have, for ages, been in the constant 
habit of administering justice in their villages, with ail the aids derived from 
acknowledged rank and hereditary connection thejr are still in the enjoyment 
of; or possess the right to a permanent provisioifin land and fees, originally 
assigned them, as public officers, for the execution of that and other duties. 

Tliat particular duty, we cannot doubt, they would again gladly execute, be- 
cause It was one inseparably connected with the consequence which belonged 
to tliem ill their respective viilagesi and which, by being committed to other 
hands, must, as we are satisfied it has, from various official channels otintor- 

mation, consideiablv impair their influence, and render a numerous body ot . 

* [S RJ wen 
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Judicial Letter m .'ti dissatisfied, if not disaffected to our Government, whose support and attacb- 

cannot but consider of more importance to the internal security of the 
Apru IBM. tjjan even the strength of our military establishments. Such a measure 

would incalculably relieve the inhabitants from those vexations and inconve- 
niences to which they are at present subject, from the want of the ready means 
of judicial redress, and would be most acceptable, as it would restore a form of 
judiciary administration which had long been familiar to a people, distinguished 
above all other nations in the world, by a dislike to innovation and a respect 
and adherence to ancient rules and customs. 

49. As the punchayets, or native juries, appear also to have uniformly pre¬ 
vailed under every native government of India, it is necessary that they should 
make a part of any consideration involving in it a return to the ancient form of 
judicial administration. 

50. It is remarkable that this institution should have been passed over with¬ 
out notice in the recorded discussions which preceded the cstublishmcnt of the 
judicial system under your presidency, finding, as we have, on an examination 
of the reports of those Collectors who, antecedently to that period, superintended 
the administration of civil justice, that it was a general rule, at least among 
those in the modern territories, to avail themselves of the use of the punchayet 
in cases brought before them, and also to encourage the use of them by the 
heads of villages. It is stated by Captain Read, in a letter dated Khistnaghurry, 
the 50th July 1794, that ** it was the custom of the inhabitants to settle trivial 
•* disputes by punchayets, or courts composed of themselves; and when they 
<• could not settle them by that means to their mutual satisfaction, to apply to 

the Collector, who either did so himself or formed a punchayet for the pur- 
“ pose, on whose verdict he determined.” And in a cowle-namah of that 
omcer is the following instruction :—“ It is directed, that when any difierences 
“ arise relating to municipal management or cultivation, a punchayet, or native 
« court of arbitration, may be assembled to adjust them; and that it the ofiended 
*' party afterwards resolve on an appeal to the huzzoor, he shall be sent thither 
“ with its proceedings attested by its members, when orders shall be sent on 
“ tiie afi^ir in question.” The members of the punchayet appear to have been 
mutually chosen by the parties. To prevent corruption and intrigue, their 
proceedings were openly conducted in presence of such of the inliabitants as 
chose to attend, and the members were not permitted to separate before they 
pronounced their decision, which was afterwards signified to the parties con¬ 
cerned by a written attestation, and enforced, if necessary, by the authority of 
the Collector. 

51. No person in our service abroad has had more freijuent_^or fuller oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a just opinion of the advantages derived frou^^these native 
juries, than Colonel Munro. In his report of the 15tli August lITO/^.hgMys, 
“ there can be no doubt that the trial of punchayet is as much the comSmiT 
“ law of India, in civil matters, as that by jury is of England.” No native 
thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; and in appeals of causes 
formerly settled, whether under a native government or under tnat of the Com¬ 
pany, previous to the establishment of the courts, the reason assigned in almost 
every instance was, that ” the decision was not given by a punchayet, but by 
“ a public officer; or by persons acting under his influence, or sitting in his 
“ presence. The native who has a good cause always applies for a punchayet, 
“ while he who has a bad one seeks the decision of a Collector or a Judge, be- 
” cause he knows that it is much easier to deceive them. The natives cannot, 
“ surely, with any foundation, be said to be judged by their own laws, while 
” the trial by punchayet, to which they have always been accustomed, is done 
“ away. The code provides referees and arbitrators; but these are not what 
“ the native wants; he has most probably had recourse to them already; and 

when he comes forward to complain publicly, he expects a punchayet.” 

52. Equally strong evidence is borne by Colonel Wilks in support of pun- 
ch^ets, in the Appendix to his Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
” Fully to understand the character and manners of the Hindoos, requires to 
” have lived and been educated among them as one of themselves} and I con- 
“ setentiousiy believe that, for the purpose of discriminating the motives of 

•” action and the chances of truth in the evidence of such a people, the entire 

” life 
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of the most Mufe and able European Judge, devoted to that single object, 
‘ could not place him on a level with an intelligent Hindoo punchayet;** which 
he, in another place, describes as “ an admirable instrument of practical deci- 
“ Sion.” 


53. It is, also,.^gbIy spoken of by Sir John Malcolm, in his Sketch of the 
Sikhs y wherein, after stating that “ trifling disputes about property are settled 

by the heads of villages, by arbitration, and by the chiefs,” he, in a note to 
the wotd “ arbitration/* adds* It is usual to assemble a punchayet^ or a 
court of arbitration, in every part of India under a native government; and 
as they are always chosen from men of the best reputation in the place where 
“ they meet, this court had a high character for justice.” 

54. We have, in our dispatch of the l6th December last, referred you, for a 
practical illustration of the fitness of punchayets acting in conjunction with the 
heads of villages, for the adjudication and settlement of questions of individual 
property and right, to a report made by Colonel Wilks to the Governor-Geno. 
ral, on the " interior administration of the Government of Mysore.” 

55. To the authorities we have here produced, of several of our most able 
and experienced servants on your side of India, as to the practical utility of the 
punchayet institution, we shall only add that of an experienced judge under the 
Bengal Government, Mr. Melville, Judge and Magistrate of Dacca. In his 
report of the 21st December 1801, he observes, “ I have said that authority 

and great encouragement should be given to procure an adjustment of petty 
disputes and quarrels, through the means of punchayets. This mode of 
** arbitration, for in the present instance it is nothing more, was formerly almost 
** universally practised ; and it has not only the sanction of established usage 
“ in its favour, but the members of such tribunals being, as it were, pointed 
** out for the office by their established character, and by the acknowledged 
sentiment of the whole of thejr society, the decision is at once acquiesced in, 
” and becomes happily unquestioned. But to estimate fairly the great advan. 
** tage to be derived from this mode of adjudging disputes and allaying animo> 
<* sities, it must not be disguised, and cannot have escaped the observation of 
** all who have had an opportunity to remark it, that litigation in petty disputes, 
*' as at present practised, is a source of general unhappiness, and the parent of 
“ multiplied crimes.” 


56. The same Judge, in a circuit-report for the division of Fatiia, of so late a 
date as the 27 th June 1810, after noticing the length of time “ a claim must 

wait, with the sacrifices an individual must make, before the decision of a 
** civil court can be obtained^ and his want of confidence in the stability of that 
« decisioi^ proceeds to observe, “ It must be noticed, also, that the manners 
“ ofdw^’ople are daily growing worse. The present system has, in its rela- 
and cottisequences, a^cted the influence of paternal authority and of 
“ castes, formerly salutary checks on morals; and our courts, by having a de- 
“ tail of duty much greater than they can effectually manage, are unable to 
'* supply any adequate substitute.” 

57 . The great argument which has been alleged against entrusting the natives 

with the exercise of any extensive judicial authority is, their proneness to cor¬ 
ruption. The fact is certainly not to be denied ; but it is, at the same time, 
necessary that we should trace it to its cause, before we assent to the validity 
of the inference which is deduced from it. This we believe to consist in the 
want of efficiency which has marked the native gdvernments in the more modern 
periods of their history. Nothing could well have been more relaxed than was 
the management of the affairs of civil administration under them, whether as it 
related to judicature, to police, or to revenue. Those regulations which are 
devised and provided, in every civilized county, for the guidance of public 
officers, and for preventing malversation and abuse of trust, had either grown 
into desuetude or were greatly disregarded. Most of the public establishments 
had become perverted from tne original purposes of their institution } it was, 
therefore, no other than a natural consequence, that in the absence of a salutary 
and effective exercise of the supreme powers of tlie state, the public functiona¬ 
ries, when prompted by self-interest, should have been influenced by venal and 
corrupt motives. > 0 * « 
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58. If we are correct in this reasoning, we may deduce from it a sufficient 
ground for believing that, under a vigilant and active superintendanee and con¬ 
trol exercised by the British Government, the Potails and Curnums, assisted 
by the punchayets, miglit be most advantageously employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, without a recurrence of those serious and formidable abuses 
which prevailed in the latter periods of native administration. 

59. The eminent success which has, within the last twenty years, attended 
the exertions of some Collectors of the revenue in the modern territories sub¬ 
ject to your presidency, in preventing the corrupt practices of the native ser¬ 
vants, and in keeping them to their duty, seems fully to warrant that conclusion. 
The great practical principle which they steadily ifept in view, and to which 
the successrof their labours must be very largely ascribed, was to leave the de¬ 
tailed management of affairs to the natives, according to the existing forms and 
usages of the country, and to sec that they did their duty, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to do it for them. A constant and pervading exercise of the powers of su¬ 
perintendence is the sphere of action in which the Company’s European ser¬ 
vants can be most beneficially employed ; and in this sphere the active appli¬ 
cation of their time, their attention, and their tale.nts, are of the most essen¬ 
tial, and indeed of indispensable importance to the well-governing of the 
country. 

60. We conceive, in the first place, that the Potail might, by virtue of his 
office, execute the functions of Commis.sioner within the village, in the several 
modes prescribed by the Regulations. As referee, he should hear and deter¬ 
mine all such causes as may be referred to him by the zillah court, subject to 
the same limitations as to the amount litigated, and, generally speaking, to the 
same ndes as are prescribed for native Commissioners acting in this capacity. 

61. And in all cases thus coming before a Potail, either party should have 
the power of requiring the assembly of a punqhayet ", or the court may, in the 
order of reference, prescribe that mode of trial: and it should also be at the 
discretion of the zillah Judge to refer cases of jrarticular descriptions, and not 
exceeding in value an amount to be specified by Regulation, to the Potail and 
punchayet iorjinal adjustment. Boundary cases may, with peculiar j)ropriety, 
be thus referred lor final decision ; but in cases not specially referred in this 
manner, the right of appeal will, of course, be allowed. 

62. The amount to which the decisions of the punchayet might be rendered 

final, should, in the first instance at least, be very small. Being, however, 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the advantages which might be derived 
from that mode of trial, in point of promptitude and cheapness, we are anxious 
that its operation should be rendered as extensive as possible, consb>t*!ntly with 
iliu regular and impartial administration of justice. ^ ^ 

63. The Potails, or, at the option of the parties, the punchayet assembled ' 
under the authority of the Potail, should be empowered to act as arbitrators, 
without limitation as to amount, in all ca.scs brought before them by voluntary 
consent, under bonds of engagement to abide by the award pronounced, and 
to its being made a decree of the zillah court, and without appeal, except in 
cases of alleged corruption or partiality, proved to the satisfaction of the tri¬ 
bunal to which the application for setting aside the award is made, as already 
provided for by Regulation XVI. of 1802. 

In the provision we have here made for the arbitration of disputes by 
Potails and village punchayets assembled by them, it is not our intention to 
supercede the enactments of Regulation XXL of 1802, as to the reference of 
suits by the zillah courts to that mode of settlement. On the contrary, we are 
of opinion that individuals should be encouraged, in all cases, to get their 
differences accommodated by arbitration, in the way most agreeable to them ; 
nor do we see any objection to investing the courts of justice with authority to 
enforce the execution of awards in private arbitrations, provided the litigants 
shall have previously entered into a witten engagement to submit to the de¬ 
cision of the arbitrators, and to the awards being entered on the records of 
the court. 

65 .. In regard to the jurisdiction which sliould be given to the Potail for 
deciding suits of his own authority, we do not feel ourselves justified, in the 

&SC 
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directing that his decision, o» that of a village punchavet. 

wh<>r(> hrt?h^naV”**'tf ’ tw® cases already mentioned, namely, 

where both parties have voluntarily consented to abide by the decision, or where 

the zillah court, adverting to the nature of the dispute^as well as the "mount 

finaf decision.^ referred the case to the Potail and punchayet specifically, for » 


Judicial Leitei 
to Madns, 
29 AprU >814. 


an appeal from the village co'urt to that of 
the zillah, we by no means intend that the execution of the judgment pro- 
nounced by the former shall be staid during the pending of the appeal, except 
under special circumstances upon which the Judge sMl be at liberty to exe? 
else hia own discretion. Such a permission would, we fear, greatly multiply 
appeals, and occasion their being lodged for the purposesof venation or deify: 
we therefore desire that, in all cases not exceeding a certain amount, which 
weleaieit toyoutofix, the decision of the Potail and punchayet be forth- 
with carried into effect. Resistance to the process of that court would consti- 
tute a breacii of the peace, and fall under the cognizance of the magistrate. 

67 . By the ancient system still prevalent under the native princes, there ap- 
pears to have been an intermediate jurisdiction, original and appellate, between 
the village courts and those of the provincial Aumildar or Collector, namely 
that of the Tehsildar or deputy of the Collector. As we do not propose, by our' 
present instructions, to give civil jurisdiction to the Collector, we are, for the 
same reasons, unwilling to give it to any of the constituted revenue servants.: 
but,*at the same time, we think it necessary that an intermediate native judi¬ 
cature between the village and the zillah court should, if possible, be esta¬ 
blished. Such a court might, in some degree, diminish the number of appeals 
to the European Judges, and mi^ht render it more difficult to obtain a decision 
through the partiality or corruption of the native Judges, as two sets of natives 
must thus be persuaded to abuse their trust. • 


68 . This course would enable us, also, to try the experiment of the pun 
chayet on a larger scale than that of the village, so as to have a greater se¬ 
lection of persons to exercise that function, as all the inhabitants of a village 
may possibly be connected with one or other of the litigant parties. 

^ 69 With this view, it has occurred to us that some of the natives who arg 
highest in rank and most worthy of trust, whether now employed as Commis¬ 
sioners or not, may be invested with a jurisdiction over a certain number of 
villages, so as that there may be three, four, or fivein a zillah, each with a pe¬ 
culiar district; and ip order toinduce persons of that description to undertake 
the office, and to dischai^e the duties of it with zeal and fidelity, we shall not 
object to y^^allowing them a fixed salaiy, in addition to a fee on the institu¬ 
tion ^Tdits brought before them, such' as is received by the present native 
Commissioners. 


. 70 . The original jurisdiction to be vested in these native officers of justice 
might extend to all suits instituted in their courts, for personal property not ex¬ 
ceeding two hundred Arcot rupees, for malguzarry to the same amount, and 
for lackeraje not exceeding twettty Arcot rupees, assisted, as they should be, 
where either of the litigant parties desire it, by a punchayet; and their juris¬ 
diction might be final to the extent of five pagodas. Their appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, (either party in the appeal being allowed a punchayet), might be final in all 
cases not exceeding ten pagodas, and also in regard to suits preferred^ in the 
zillah courts, which the Judges may, in analogy to the nature of the references 
to Potailh and village punchayets, w|dch we have suggested, deem it proper to 
refdr, in the same special manner, to those superior native judicatories for 
final determination. * 

71 . By reverting to the established practice, under the native^ governments, 
of employing ^e heads of villages, and punchayets assembled within them, in 
the administration of justice, wUhthe introduction of district punchayets, as 
we have proposed, we are persuaded that we shall confer the most solid benefit 
upon our native subjects, and relieve the European Judges in a very consider¬ 
able degree, from that weight of judicial business, the pressure of which ^ 
must necessarily have compelled them to depend, in a great measure, upon the 
inferior officers of their court, who are open to various temptations to betray 

[9 Sj their 
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their trust and to deceive thek superiors. The admission of the Potails and 
Curnutns to tliis participation in the municipal administration will be attended 
with little or no expense to the litigants; for we propose tliat suits brought un< 
der the cognizance of those village officers should be altogether relieved from 
fees and stamp-duties. The inhabitants, as we have before observed, will have 
their complaints inquired into at their very homes, where the transactions to 
be investigatechcan be much better understood, and what is no small considera¬ 
tion, where the inquiry will be conducted in a mode sanctioned by the ancient 
usages of the inhabitants. We are also persuaded, that as the authority of 
tliese village officers must necessarily be confined to the cognizance of such 
matters as odcur immediately within their own little communities, the hijitory of 
which will be within the personal knowledge of every member of it, the best 
practicable facilities will thus be afforded to a prompt and satisfactory adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

72. In order that we may be enabled to appreciate the effect of these several 
measures, we are particularly anxious for correct and precise information as to 
the nature, as well as the number of suits instituted in the several courts. 
We desire that such returns may be made by the several Judges to the Judder 
court, as may enable that court to furnish Government with a yearly or half- 
yearly report, in which the following particulars are to be stated 

Ist The number of suits instituted before the several courts now existing, or 
hereafter created; distinguishing whether they have been decided or dismissed; 
whether the parties have acquiesced in the decision or have appealed, and to 
what court; and whether the decision has been confirmed or revised by the 
court of appeal. 

2nd. In regard to courts which have an original and appellate jurisdiction, the 
returns will distinguish whether the suit comes before the court originally or on 
appeal; and, in the latter case, will shew the proportion of appealed sentences 
respectively reversed or confirmed. 

dd. The average value of the matters litigated, and the nature of the dispute; 
the situation .of the parties, particularly in cases in any way respecting the rent 
of the land, whether paid to Government, or to Zemindars, or other holders of 
land. 

73. Having thus signified to you our sentiments and instructions respecting 
the system of civil judicature within the territory under your authority, it re¬ 
mains for us to pursue the same course with reference to the administration of 
police. We have, in a foregoing part of this dispatch, tsiken occasion to speak 
of the hereditary influence which the Potails and Curnums possl^ within their 
communities, and of the intimate knowledge they must necessarilyiig^of the 
individuals residing within them. These village superintenRants 

the performance of their police functions by two officers, generally known by 
the names of Taliar and Totie, who properly form part of every village esta¬ 
blishment, and who, like the Potail and Cumum, and all other public servants 
on such establishments, are supported by enams or mauniums, and other emo- 
lumenU derived from the inhabitants of their respective villages. 

74. It is to these officers that Colonel Munro has referred us in his paper 
of observations to which we have already alluded, and in which he states that, 
» in every village in India there are hereditary watchmen, whose business it is 
» to guard the propert^r of the inhabitants and travellers from depredation, and 
« to exert themselves in recovering it wh^n stolen, and that there is,iperhap8, 
“ no race of men in the world who are equally dexterous in discovering 
» tlimves; that they are maintained by the produce of an enam land, by a 

tnning tax on ^cach house» and by a small allowance from travellers when 
“ they watch their property at night; that no war or calamity can make them 
« abandon their inheritance; that if driven from it they always return again. 
" and often ive m the village when every other person has forsaken it; and 
« that this long and constant residence, ti^ether with their habits of life, 
«* imikes them perfectly acquainted with the character and means of liveUhood 
M of every person in it.” 


75 . The 
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committee of general police, after having consulted with all the Judges 
Collectors and Commercial Residents, in the districts, ob¬ 
serve, in their report to your Government of the 24th December 1806. that 
«• ° country into villages and dependant hamlets is 

«* inHuence of the head inhabitants of their villages is 

•* immemorial usage and prescriptive%ht; 

«« thi! JhP undoubtedly, in many instances, been Siused, but 

« he found to originate with the rul- 

.. of the power wSich circumstances 

lodged in the hands of these people was public utility, the inference appeared 
reasonable; that it might, by proper regulations, he reformed, so as to an- 
* swer the purposes of its original institution; and that to divert the controll- 
^ mg power of small s^ieties from the persons in whom it was primarily and 
naturally vested, and to place it in hands uninterested in the welfare tif’ the 
« s^iety. and without any influence, appe^ed little calculated to conciliate 
the affections of the powerful, or to provide for the protection of the 
“ weak." 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
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76. In perfect unison with these ideas. Lord William Bentinck stated, that 
** the heads of villages were the most proper persons for police-officers, as hav- 
« in^the greatest influence j that they would be pleased with the consequence 
“ which they would derive from it; that they were the only persons acquainted 
** with every transaction, and who have the power, in consequence, to prevent 
« tobbery and intrigue; and that, without the aid of this description of pci sobs, 

“ there could be no efficient police.” 

77. In the more recently acquired possessions in the Peninsula, while the 
duties of the Magistrate were entrusted to the Collectors, much attention ap- 
pears to have been paid to the preservation of the village police, more espe- 
dally in the Havelly and Circar lands, which constitute the far larger part of 
those possessions. 

78. The Judge of Circuit of the centre division, referring to the zillah of 
Darapooram (comprehending the northera and soutliern divisions of Coimba¬ 
tore), reported to you, at th§ conclusion of the first session of 1812, that he 
had “ an tjpportunity of observing minutely the effect of the excellent arrange- 
** ments w’fiich had been introduced by the Magistrate £br preserving the peace 
" of the district, and securing the property of the inhabitants; that the advan- 
“ tages which bad resulted from it were manifest in the general prosperity and 
« apparent happiness that seemed to reign in every village that he passed 
** through: that th*e police-officers were active at their stations, and the vil- 
•• lagers ej^^klly prompt in their co-operation'for carrying into effect the orders 
“ of the Magistrate; that the consequence was, that few crimes were commit- 

in the zUildi, and when they did occur, such was the promptitude of pur- 
** suit, that it was scarcely possible for the offenders to escape from tlie grasp 
" of justice.” 

79. The same testimony is borne by the same gentleman, in his report on the 
zillah of Verdachellum, as well as by Mr. Tliackery, in his report ol' 1807. We 
may add, also, that further proof is to be found in the reports on the state of the 
districts of Malabar and Canara, and of the southern rollams, long tlie scenes 
of every species of disoider and outrage. 

80. On this subject, too, we must particularly point out to your attention 
the sentiments of the Select Committee of the House of Commons oii East- 
India Affairs, as contained in their filth report, in which you will find much to 
support and confirm what we have advanced in this dispatch respecting the 
village police. In concluding their remarks on ^his point, tliey declare tliat 
they “ looked to the revival of the talliary office in every village as the best 
“ security of internal police.” 

81. It is the strongest possible recommendation of the talliary police, that it 
secures the aid and co-operation of the people at large in the support and fur¬ 
therance ofitsoperation-s, because it is pursued in a mode which adapts itself to 
their customs and usages, and to that scheme of internal polity, by which so- 

imong them has been held together from the earliest ages : and we ate 
persuaded that any system >^ich has been, or may be resorted to, for 


ciety I 
firmly 
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the general manageinent of the police of the country, which is not built oit 
that foundation, must be radically defective in its construction, and inadequate 
to accomplish its intended purposest 

82. We are well aware that, in the Northern Circars and in the Western^ 
Poilams, where the possessions of the Zemindars are extensive, and where they 
had long exercised an arbitrary sway, it is not to be expected that any efforts- 
of the Company’s servants in the general change of the civil administration 
should be at once, or very soon, felt. But we nevertheless consider it to be 
perfectly consistent with the nature and principles of the permanent settlement, 
whenever it has been introduced, and to be an object for which, indeed, speci¬ 
fic provision was made at the time, to interpose, when occasion may inquire, 
for tlie reformation and suppression of any great and prominent evils which go 
to frustrate the purposes and ends of all good government: nor can we conceive 
any thing to have a nearer concern with good government, and the interest 
and welfare of the, country, thfti the preservation of social order and tran¬ 
quillity. 

83. This, we apprehend, never can be effected by the feeble operations of a 

few Darogahs and Peons stationed through an extensive tract of country, 
wanting in local influence and connection with the people, insufficiently remu¬ 
nerated to induce respectable men to accept the office, placed beyond thfe sight 
and control of the Magistrate, and surrounded with various temptations to bb- 
tray their trust; yet such appear to be the only instruments b^ which the .de¬ 
tails of the police are coiiducted in the Zemindarry countries. This system has 
had a fair trial under the Bengal Government; and wherever, as has been the 
case through the greater part of the provinces, the Magistrates have had no 
other agency to depend upon for the maintenance of the public peace and 
order than that of Darogahs and Peons, the consequence has beefi that open and 
daring robberies, and every other kind of individual outrage, have prevailed, 
to an extent which has rendered the persons and property of the inhabitants ut¬ 
terly insecure. , 

84. W'e must, therefore, call your serious attention to the necessity of taking 
measures, in the Zemindarry countries, for the purpose of re-establishing this 
village police, agreeably to the usage of the country, and of placing it under 
the orders and control .of the Magistrate ; and we further direct that, in such 
other parts of the Madras possessions in which it may be found neglected or 
in a mutilated condition, it be also restored to its former efficiency. 

85. The services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by this police 
agency, when placed on the footing we have described, and mad^o form an 
immediate branch of our system of government, will, we are satisSe^enable 
you not only to reduce the greater part of the present Darogah establishment, 
but also effect a considerable reduction of the police corps still maintained by 
your Government at a heavy expense, and which Nothing but the inefficient 
condition of the civil police could have justified to the extent they have been 
employed. 

SO. We have, as directly connected with the important question here dis¬ 
cussed, bestowed much attention on the arguments which have been alleged 
by the Committee of general Police, for formally investing the Zemindars with 
the nominal, but honorary distinction of a superior authority within their, own 
limits, which should vest in them the recommendation of the Darogahs; but 
the actual appointment of such officers to be in the Magistrate, the individuals 
so appointed to be paid by the government. If we could encourage the ex- 

f iectation that such an arrangement as the Committee have pointed out would 
lavc the effect of removing any disposition which this description of persons 
may, at present, feel, to obstruct rather than to support 6ur measures of inter¬ 
nal administration, more particularly those of the police, it would be the strong¬ 
est possible recommendation in its behalf: but we must own, that the failure 
of all endeavours of a similar nature under the Beaigal Government furnishes us 
with but little expectation that they would, in the present instance, answer any 
useful end. 

* 

• 87 . To exclude them, however, altogether from a . system which is tn de¬ 
pend, in so great a degree, upon native agency, would be mortifying to them, 

and 
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and not improbably excite their endeavours to frustrate the intended object. 
We shall not, therefore, object to your availing yourselves of their influence 
in the support of the police, in the manner which has been described, nor even 
^to investing them with actual authority for that pur|iose, in such particular 
cases in which, from the respectability of their characters and their disposition 
to co-operate in promoting the views of Government, you may deen them fit 
persons to be entrusted with the powers of an agent of police. 

88. There is another point which we deem of essential and indispensable im¬ 
portance to the vigorous administration of the police, on which it is highly ne¬ 
cessary that we should put you in the possession of our sentiments. We refer 
to the expediency of transferring the superintendence and control of the police 
of the zillahs to the Collectors of the Revenue, with whom it formerly rested. 
A proposition to this effect was strongly recommended to the adoption of your 
Government, during the administration of Lord William Bentinck, by the Com¬ 
mittee of general Police, in their report, to which we have already referred. 
It then met the decided approbation of his Lordship; and when the subject 
came before us, we, in our judicial letter of the Slst January 1810, recommend¬ 
ed it to your serious consideration. 

89. It is quite evident to our minds, that the Collectors of Districts are the 
only persons who can eflectually command the village police, and regulate and 
control their conduct and proceedings. The Amildar, or Collector, under a 
native Government, invariably administers the affairs of police as well as super¬ 
intends the revenues; and among his subordinate agents for the performance of 
these twofold duties are the Potails and Curnums, and the Talliary police of- 
fleers. In almost every instance, as, we believe, in the British possessions in 
India, where the system of realizing the land-revenue is by village or by ryot- 
war settlements, the Potail and Curnum act as the servants of the Collector, 
and receive the'revenue from the actual cultivators within their villages ; and 
under a Zemindarry settlement they are employed in the same business, with 
this only difference, that in this latter case they are employed under the im¬ 
mediate orders of the Zemindar or his people. The services of the Talliar and 
Totie are, also, still required in conducting the details of the revenue under 
the Potail and Curnum. 


90. To place, therefore, the superintendance of the revenue and of the 
police in the hands of separate individuals, must necessarily produce a collision 
and clashing of authorities between them, in the exercise of their respective 
functions j for both must mainly rest on the agency of the village' officers, who 
being equally at the call of eitlicr, their services may be required at the sarne 
instant by both. Ibis, while it must distract the subordinate agent, must in 
some degree affect the operations of the Magistrates and of the Collector. 
These two branches of the service are, therefore, paralyzed by a separation of 
powers and authorities, which under every native Government, and even under 
our own, till of late years, were united in one person ; an arrangement which 
had its origin in the necessary and unavoidable connection which has been es¬ 
tablished by immemorial usage in India, between police and revenue duties. 

91. We have lately received the report of Colonel Munro to the Committee 
of general Police, which we directed you to transmit to us in our public letter 
of the 9th July 1812, and we have found in it much to strengthen and confirm 
our opinions and views on the above point. 

92. In your letter in the Judicial department, of the 29th February 1812, 
you have, in reply to our dispatch of the 3lst January 1810, stated your rea- 
sons for having thought proper to negative the proposition of the Committee of 
Police for uniting these authorities in the Collectors. 


Q3 The great objection which you have urged-against the proposed measure 
is that « it would be a departure from the fundamental principles of the pre- 
••’sent constitution of the Government.” We are not disposed, at present, to 
enter upon the question, generally, as to the union of revenue and judicial 
Jower- but we are satisfied that such a union may safely, and indeed advan- 

tMeouslv be adopted with reference to revenue and police functions. 

[3-T] 9^-As 
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94. As to the additional expense that would attend the execution of the 
measure in question, which you have also alleged as a reason against its adop> 
tion, we are sanguine in the expectation that an elScient village-police, placed 
under the immediate sujjerintendencc of the Collector, would so greatly improve, 
the internal order and quiet of the country, that, as we have already observed, 
the serviees of the Darogah establishments and of the poKce corps, which are 
maintained in some parts of the country at no small charge, might be gradually 
dispensed with. We arc particularly led to entertain this expectation, as well 
from what has been stated on this subject by the Committee of General Police, 
to which we called your attention in our Judicial letter of the 3lst January 
1810, as by Colonel Munro, in his pa))er of communications already referred to, 
and by Colonel Wilks, in his “ Sketch of the South of India.” By .Colonel 
Munro it is observed, that “ by reverting to the village institutions, an expen- 
“ sive police, which has been formed within these few years and is still in- 
“ creasing, might be abolished, as not only useless but vexatious to the country: 
“ that there was already an ancient system of police in India, which answered 
” every useful purpose, and which required no other aid, unless that of being 
“ restored where it may have been destroyed by violence.” By Colonel Wilks 
it is affirmed, that “ the new establishments of jiolice, in which such large sums 
“ have been unnecessarily expended, might be entirely reduced, by putting 
” into activity the admirable institution of village officers, instead of attempting 
“ to destroy that excellent instrument of police, of which,” he adds, “ I speak, 
“ not from vague tradition of what it has been, but from a close observation of 
“ what it is.” 

95. Though we disajiprove of the Darogah branch of the existing system of 

police, as ineffectual and ill adapted to its intended purpose, we are thoroughly 
satisfied of the necessity of some intermediate link of agency between the 
Magistrate and the village officers, under whose authority and control the latter 
should be more directly placed. The Tehsildars of districts form a part of the 
regular establishment of the Collector, to whom we ])roposc to transfer the 
duties of Magistrates: and as, in their subordinate administration of the reve¬ 
nues of their districts, they are closely connected, and in constant communica¬ 
tion with the Potails and other village officers, they iit once appear the fittest 
substitutes that can possibly be provided for the Darogahs. By adding the 
functions of police to the revenue duties they at present discharge (and both 
invariably belong to them under a native Government), you will completely 
effect that union of the two departments which is, in our firm persuasion, alone 
compatible, in an Asiatic country, w ith the efficacy and vigour of cither. We 
conceive that all the arguments and considerations which have been urged in 
favour of vesting the general superintendence of the police in the Collector, 
equally apply in principle to the employment of the Tehsildars, as their imme¬ 
diate agents in this latter branch of the public service. , 

96 . Under all the circumstances and considerations which we have here 
brought forward, sujrported and established, as they are, by such highly respect¬ 
able authorities, we are confirmed in the opinion, that the arrangement we have 
proposed respecting the ])olice is the best that it is practicable to devise. 

97- The agents of the Collector in the administration of the police will be 
the district Aumildars or Teb.sildars, and the village Potails, Curnums, and 
Talliars, aided as occ.ision may require by the Aumildars’ Peons, and by the 
Cutwals and their Peons in large towirs. 

98. We shall now furnish you with our ideas on some points connected with 
the administration of criminal justice. 

99 . We consider it to be one great advantage which will attend the modiff- 
cations of the existing system of civil judicature which we have instructed you 
to adopt, that they will so much relieve the Judges of the provincial courts 
from the duties which they now have to discharge in hearing appeals from the 
decisions of the zillah Judges, as to leave them little more to attend to than the 
criminal business of the circuits, which we find had induced you, in the year 
1808, to empower the Nizamut Adawlut occasionally to dispense with the pe¬ 
riodical vacations of those courts, and >\hicb, we further perceive, from the 

. preamble 
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preamble of Regulation I. of 1811, had, in some instances, been so heavy, that* JudicW Letw 
the half-yearly circuits had not been completed before the arrival of the period Madrw, 
fixed for the commencement of the ensuing circuit. . M Apni tsi t. 

1It is, however, but too evident, that the great extent of the local juris¬ 
dictions of the courts of circuit must still, in various ways, act as a seritus 
impediment to the vigorous execution of the criminal- laws. The Committee 
of General Police, in stating their sentiments on tl\jB judicial code, have ob¬ 
served that, amongst other defects, it has the disadvaitfbgc of deterring and 
discouraging persons from informing against or prosecuting public offenders, 
by “ the expense and loss of time attending a prosecution, which instead of 
“ producing benefit to them, adds to their misfortunes.” ITiis disinclination 
to prosecute, and the impupjty with which, in cousequeiiTO of it, offenders 
too often escape the punishment due to them, necessarily give a confidence to 
the dishonest and depraved part of the community, in the commission of 
crimes and misdemeanours which must sensibly increase their number. It is 
further stated by the Committee of Police, that the mode of “ administering 
“ criminal justice under the system of half-yearly gaol deliveries is so tardy 
“ (we should rather say the quantity of business to be got through is so great), 

** that petty offenders, who are only sentenced to imprisonment for two or 
“ three months, as the punishment of their crimes, may be four or five months 
“ in confinement before they arc put upon their trial, and that tlie period of 
" punishment prescribed by the law' is thus postponed to so late a date after^tlie 
“ commission of the crime, that the advantage of the example is lost.” 

101. It was these considerations which induced the Committee to recom¬ 
mend that the zillah Judges, Collectors, and Commercial Residents should be 
empowered to hold quarterly sessions, for the trial of offences which might not 
be of sufficicnfi>magnitude to require being postponed until the arrival of the 
court of circuit. 

109. By Regulation I. of 1811, yon have specially provided for the holding 
• of quarterly sessions in tlic zillahs of Mazulipatam, Chittoor, Trichinopoly, 
and North Malabar, by one of the provincial judges not engaged in tlie half- 
yearly circuit. We arc strongly of opinion that it would ycry much conduce to 
the more prompt and convenient adrflinistration of criminal justice, if the zillah 
Judges were to be so far invested with a jurisdiction in criminal matters, as to 
enable them to bear and determine all cases of public offence not of a capital 
nature, and now cogniza1)le by the courts of circuit only, which might be 
brought before them by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, with a limita¬ 
tion in regard to corporal punislimeut of fifty rations; in reghrd to fines, to 
two hundrcd*Arcot Rupees ; and as to imprisonment, to one year. We also 
conceive, that the same desirable and important end would be materially fur¬ 
thered, were the* Collectors acting as the Magistrates of zillahs to be em¬ 
powered to punish offenilcrs by corporal punishment, to the extent of thirty 
rattans, by fine not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by imprison¬ 
ment not qf longer duration than three months. We are not prepared to re¬ 
commend that the Collector should be associated with the zillah Judge in the 
trial of offences at quarterly .sessions; but we think this is matter worthy of 
consideration: and if you slioidd deem the measure expedient, we authorize 
you to adopt it. 

103. It is also matter worthy of yourconsideration, whether, in criminal cases, 
the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit may not be carried into imme¬ 
diate execution, without a reference to the Nizaraut Adawlut, when the guilt 
is clearly established, and there seems to the Circuit Judge no ground for re- 
coratnending the pri.soner to mercy ; and, with the^ same view of expediting 
the administration of the criminal law, whether the present forms of proceed- 
ingin the courts of circuit will not admit of simplificiitions, consistent with the 
substantial ends of justice. 

104. In addition to the advantage which we contemplate from the employ¬ 
ment of the Collectors in the administration of criminal justice, we are satis¬ 
fied of the necessity of that arrangement, from a reference to the letter fi om. 

Bengal of the 2d January 1813, • which informs us that the judicial cstabhsh- 

® ment 

Error- Public Utter from Bengil, 18th December 1815. 
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*inent of that presidency urgently requires that an assistant should be added to 
the Register at eacli of the stations of the ziliah and city magistrates ; and 
that, of sixty -writers required to be sent out this season, in addition to the 
usual number annually furnished, thirty-nine are expressly stated to be wanted 
for the judicial department. The finances of the Company are certainly not 
eqffal to the pressure of such an establishment; and we trust that, by the im¬ 
proved system of judicial administration which you are directed to carry into 
execution, you will b^enabled at once to abolish the office of assistant Judge. 

105. We cannot pass by this opportunity of recalling to your attention the 
observations contained in our Revenue Letter of the l6th December 1812, as 
to the enforcement of the Regulations concerning Pottahs. A strict qbser* 
vance of that Regulation would tend, we are coj^vinced, equally 'to the benefit 
of the landholders and their tenants, by rendering their respective rights and 
obligations more certain: it would facilitate the adjustment of disputes con¬ 
cerning rent or cultivation, and would thereby operate as an additional relief 
to the courts of justice. 

106. We trust that, in consequence of our former reference to-this subject, 
it has already occupied your attention. We are of opinion, also, that the Re¬ 
gulations relating to distraints require revision and amendment. The power of 
distraint without judicial process, which is given by regulation XXVlII. of 
1802, is admitted to be one of the severest oppressions to which Ryots and 
others can be exposed. The pottah Regulations duly observed, would afford the 
best safegeard against such oppression, and would have the effect of preventing, 
in a great degree, those disputes respecting rent by which the country is so 
frequently disturbed. The enforcement, and the means of carrying it into exe¬ 
cution, ought to be secured by an adequate process. 

107. The superintendence of this matter naturally falls to the Collector in 
his magisterial capacity, whose duty it should be, with the assistance of the na¬ 
tive officers under him, to take cognizance of any breach of this Regulation, 
whether by the refusal or neglect to grant pottahs. No demand of a Zemin¬ 
dar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable in any court, but on a pottah ; 
nor should he be at liberty to proceed to sell und^r distraint, without an order 
from the Collector, founded, if that should be necessary, upon a report from 
the Potail or Tehsildar, and the village and district punchayet, respectively. 

108. In furnishing you with these instructions f]pr the enforcement of pot¬ 
tahs, we think it proper, at the same time, to declare, that we by no means in¬ 
tend that the Zemindar shoi|ld be released from the provisions of the existing 
law, as to the rates of assessment on the land ; but that he be equally liable, as 
before, to the penalties attendant upon an infringement of them. • 

109. In another numerous class of cases described in Regulation XXXII. of 
1802, viz. those of disputed boundaries, the Collector should have the nominal 
jurisdiction, that is, he or his subordinate officers, according to the extent, 
should decide them on the verdict of a punchayet. We see no other mode of 
settling such litigated points in a satisfactory manner. 

110. We have only further to add to this dispatch our particular injunction, 

that in any Regulations which you may pass for the purpose of notifying 
the alterations of system we have prescribed, they may be expressed in a style 
and in a language the most familiar to the comprehension of the natives, and 
divested of technical terms borrowed from the legal forms and phrases of our 
judicatures in this country; and that you also employ the best practicable 
means of circulating them among the inhabitants, and of rendering them ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of such Regulations. • 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) W. F. ELPHINSTONE, 

J. INGLIS, 

London, 29 April, 1814. &c. &c. 


JUDICIAL 
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JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT fifDIRECTORS to the GOVERN- . 

MENT q/'FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the itih May, 1814. 

Par. 1. In- out; Revenue dispatch of the 2d May 1804, we called your at- Judicial Letter 
■ tention to the advantages whicli ftiight be derivedtrom the occasional employ- 
ment of a TOmmittee of our servants, to examine into the state and condition ^ 
of the provinces under your Government, and to report to you fully upon every 
subject connected with their prosperity. 

2 .^ The modification in the present system of internal administration, pointed 
out itvour Judicial Letter of the 29th ultimo, will render it particularly desir¬ 
able that you should have recourse to a similar measure, for carrying into exe¬ 
cution the orders and instructions contained' in that letter, This commission 
to be limited to three years, unless the Government Tepresent to the Court of 
Directors the necessity lor its further, duration. 

3v Colonel Thomas Munro, wlio returns to Madras by the fleet now under 
dispatch, appears to us to be peculiarly qualified to act at the head of whatever 
commission you may judge it necessary to appoint, and we therefore direct that 
he may be nominated as first in. the commission, with a salary of 10,000 Pago¬ 
das a year, in addition to his travelling and other necessary expen-ses, the ac¬ 
count of which ' must be verified in the way prescribed with regard to similar 
charges under the political residencies. 

4. The extensive knowledge and experience of Colonel Munro in the'in- 
terior administration of afi&irs under your presidency, have induced us to de¬ 
viate, in this particular instance, from the rule which we have laid down, of 
not employing military oflicers in civil situations: we therefore direct, that 
whatever othef appointments may be made by you, shall be filled from our 
covenanted civil servants, and that the allowances to be granted to them may not 
exceed what you may deem to be a reasonable remuneration for their services. 

5. You will not fail to transmit to us, by the earliest opportunity, such re¬ 
ports as you may from time to time receive from Colonel Munro, and from the 
other Gentlemen who may be employed on this important service.. 

Vfo are, &c. 

(Signed) W. J. ELPHINSTONE, 

J. INGLIS, 

London, 4 May, 1814. &c. &c. See. 


LETTER from SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRE¬ 
TARY at the INDIA-HOUSE, 

Dated the 1st Odiober, 1814. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the Iridia-Hbiise.. 

Sir: 

With reference to the general letter to the Honourable the Court of Letter from 
Directors in the Revenue Department, dated 12th ultimo, 1 am directed by '^"ernment, 
the-Right Honourable the Governor in Council to request, that you will lay i October I8i4. 
before the Honourable Court the enclosed copy of a report, which has been re¬ 
ceived from the Sudder Adawlut since that letter wat^closed. In pursuance of 
the intention expressed in the twenty-eighth paragraph of that letter, the Go¬ 
vernor in Council would have accompanied the report of the Sudder Adawlut 
with such observations regarding the operation, the expense, and the effects of 
the judicial system, regarding the degree in which it has accomplished the ob¬ 
ject of its introduction, namt^y, to fender the^^idministration of justice^ both 
civil and criminal, not mero^ pure and efiBcient, as concerning the character 
of the Judges, but also free from the- controul of those to whom the interests 
of Government are committedj and Anally regarding the improvements of which 
the suggestions of tlie Honourable Court and the results of experience mi^it 
. [8U3 ' • have 
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vernment, 

1 October 1814.^ 
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86 July 1814< 


iss 

have shown the system to'be susceptible. But considering the instructions 
conveyed in the letters from the Honourable Court,, dated the 29th of April 
and 4th of May 1814, the Governor in Council conceives that such observa¬ 
tions will come from him more fitly on some future occasion. The Governor 
in Council thinks, however, that it will be agreeable to the Honourable Cour^ 
that the report which had been prepared by the Sudder Ad^lut, in ignorance 
of the nature of those instructions, should be transmitted to them by the earliest 
opportunity. 

I have the honour to b^ Sir, 

, . Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) D. HILL Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 1st October 1814. 


REPORT of SUDDER ADAWLUT, 

Dated 26rA 1814. 

To the Secretary to the Government in the Judicial Department. 

•Sia; 

I am directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the accom¬ 
panying extract from the court’s proceedings of this date, with the several pa¬ 
pers therein referred to, and to request you will lay them before the Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, Register. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

26 th July 1814. 


Extractfiom die Proceedings of ike Sudder Adawlut, under date Zdthjuly 1814. 

Far. 1. The Court resume the consideration of the reports of cases decided 
by the several Courts in the last year, and of the suits remaining on the files of 
the several Courts of Judicature on the 1st of January 1814. , 

(Here enter the general abstract statement, submitted to tlie Court under 
date the 22d April last.) 

• 

2 . Also read again the letters from the several Zillah Judges, reporting their 
opinions respecting the expediency of increasing the number and extending the 
powers of the native Commissioners. 

(Here enter Nos. 466, 492, 500, 522, 526, 546, 558, 565, 556,580, 636, 
705, and 843, of 1813; and Nos. 118, 126, 127,133, 139, and 250, of 1814.) 

3. Also read again letter dated the l6th July 1813, from the Provincial Court 
for the Centre Division, forwarding draft or a Regulation proposed by the 
Judge of Chittoor for increasing the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners. 

(Here enter No. 543 of 1813.) 

4. Also read again letter dated the 8th June 1813, from the Chief Secretary 
to Government, enclosing extract of a letter from the Court of Directors, dated 
the 16th December 1812, relative to th&judicial system. 

(Here enter No. 422 of 1§^13.) 

5. Read again, also, letter dated the 22d June 1813, from the Chief Sc- 
ctetary to Government enclosing extract of a letter dated the, I5th August 

1807, 
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principal Collector in the Ceded Districts, concerting the Heport of Sadder 
judicial system. ® Adawiut; 

(Here enter No. 4S9 of 1813.) ^ **!*• 

. dated the 15th October 1818, from the Judge of 

the zillah of Bellar/, submitting his ftpinion with regard to certain inconve* 
niences and defects pointed out by the late principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts in I8O7, as existing in the judicial system. 

(Here enter No. 745 of 1813.) 

7. Also read letter dated the 1st July last, from the Secretary to Govern¬ 

ment in the Judicial department, enclosing extracts of a general letter from 
England in the Judicial department, dated the eoth October 1813^ and copy 
of we orders of Government. . 

(Here enter F. A. No. 389.) 

>• 

8. It appears that the whole nnmber of suits decided by the zillah courts 
and inferior judicatories, in the year 1813, was 29,551, establishing an indivi- 
dual right in property valued at Star Pagodas 3,68,226 41 50, or Pounds Ster¬ 
ling 147,291 6 7} and that, in the same period, the provincial courts of ap- 
peal decided two hundred and forty-eight suits regarding property valued at 
Star Pagodas 3,085,41 7 74, or Pounds Sterling 123,416 11 o. 

9. The total value of the property adjudicated in the several courts in the 
year. 1813, was therefore Star Pagodas 6,76,768 4 44, or Pounds Sterling 

270,707 18 1. 

10. On a comparison of the business done by the several courts^ as exhibited 
in these documents, and the work performed in tiie year 1812, it appears that 
the total numbes of suits decided by the zillah courts and inferior judicatories 
falls below the number decided in the last-mentioned period 8,622, of which de¬ 
ficiency 8,344 are to be found in the number decided by the native Commis¬ 
sioners. 

11. In the provincial courts of appeal the number of original suits decided 

has increased from sixty in the year 1812, to seventy in'ihe year 1813, being 
nineteen in favour of the latter year. ' 

12. The Court were induced, by a view of these documents, to. aefopt and 
communicate to the several courts a rule passed by the court of Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut in Bengal, that whenever the number of cases decided in any 
one month may fall below ten, the letter transmitting the monthly report shall 
contain an explanation of the causes which may occasion such diminution of 
the decisions by the court in which it may occur. In fixing the number of 
ten, the Court explained that they did not consider it as the fair average which 
might be expected from the zillah Judges, the assistant Judges, or the B^l^- 
ters to the zillah courts, but that it was their wish to make sufficient allowance 
for cases which take up more than the usual time in the hearing, and require 
more than ordinary consideration; that they would, however, allow even a less 
number than ten decisions, provided adequate reasons for such extraordinary 
diminution of the business done by the court were assigned, when forwarding 
the monthly return. 

13. This rule was adopted by the Court, as one which might, on general prin¬ 
ciples, be considered salutary: but the Court are not prepared to say that the 
decisions of the inferior judicatories, diminished as they appear below those 
of tlie preceding year, have not kept pace with the fair demand of the country 
for Jitigatiou. A reference to the half-yearly reports of cases remaining unde¬ 
cided will, indeed, afford ground for inclining to the opposite opinion. The 
number of suits undecided at the close of the year 181!^ as recorded in the 
proceedings of the court, under date the 19th of February 1813, was 16,178. 

At the end of the next half-year, or 30th June 1813, the number of cases un¬ 
decided was 17,62?, being an inoease of 1,449; and at the termination of the 
next half-year, closing with the year 1813, the nfiaiber remaining undecided 
was 17,959, being an augmentation of 332. But when it is recollected that 
the totd number of decisions within the year, by the same tribunals, was 29,551, 


* Vide Proceedings of Board Revenue, 1808, fol 936^ 
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J^cport of Sadder the Court do not confer the number of cases depending to exceed the pro- 
26 portion whicii will perhaps always be found on the files of courts which are not 

^ ■ limited in the transaction of business to particular terms, but are open for the 

institution of suits during the whole year, excepting two months. The several 
authorities before which the cases remained undecided at the periods above no¬ 
ticed, are exhibited in tlie statement entered in the margin!* 

14. By tlie report on the reports furnished by the provincial couils, it appears 
that the number of appealed cases depending before them had increased, in 
the last half-year ending Slst December 1815, by thirty-seven, and the original 
suits depending had diminished by five, the former amounting td four hundred 
and eiglity-two, and the latter to one hundred and four; and that the value 
sued Tor in the one hundred and four original cases was Star Pagodas 
986,157 11 31. 

15. The Court deem it proper here to remark, that as the adjudication of civil 
suits form but one branch of the duties of the judicial officers under this presi¬ 
dency, the reports above noticed do not shew either the whole of the operations 
of the judicial institution, or the full extent of the benedts which are derived 
under them to the community at large. 

16. The due administration of the criminal law is an object, the importance 
of which will not be questioned ; for unless a legal mode of executing justice 
upon criminals be established, there can be no personal safety, and without 
personal safety property cannot be valuable, from the very insecurity of the 
possessions, and the temptation it may hold out to the commission of crim6. 

17. The prevention of crimes or the seizure of offenders, accordingly forms, 
in many zlllahs, the most anxious and the most arduous part of the zillab Judges' 
labours. Private theft is not an evil of great prevalence, perhaps, in India: it 
is not an offence, moreover, which carries with it danger to thd persons of indi¬ 
viduals.. But even this, by impunity, might be fostered to a magnitude injurious 
and oppressive to society; and every instance, therefore, in which this ofifence ' 
is punished by the hand of authority, may be regarded as a public benefit. The 
evils to which the inhabitants of this part of India are exposed, arising from the 
frequent convulsions#!; has experienced, are of a very grievous nature. Gang, 
robbery, attended with murder or maiming, is by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence ; but the existence of societies culed Phausigars, organized for the 
purpose of piurdering defenceless travellers in the highways or ’desert places, is 

a fact on which it is impossible to reffect without the deepest feelings of horror. 
Their object is plunder; but, to secure themselves a^inst detection, they in¬ 
variably murder the person they intend to rob, and dismembering the corpse, 
so as to render it next to impossible that the friends of the victim should recog¬ 
nize it, even if early discovered, they bury it in places little likely to be disco¬ 
vered. • 

18. The existence and the proceedings of these detestable fraternities have 
been on a former occasion brought to the notice of Government and the Ho¬ 
nourable Court of Directors, and the difficulty of establishing the guilt of the 
offenders has been stated. 


19. The period during which these gangs of inhuman monsters have infested 
the provinces now subject to the Government of Fort St. George is not known; 

but, 
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^ but, according to the confessions (rf" some who have come forward under ofiers Report of SuMtr 
I of pardon, it must have a remote origin. The vigilance of the several Magis- Adawlut, 

/ trates has been for some time exerted, to discover and secure the persons 
engaged in these infernal practices; but it is not to be expected that any 
ordinary measures •will be successful in putting a stop to this enormous evil, 
which has prevailed through successive Governments, and it may become 
necessary to resort to the adoption of particular expedients, calculated to sup¬ 
press this atrocious devastation of the human race. 

20. The court have it in contemplation to call on the several Magistrates in 
, whose jurisdictions the crime of phausigarry is understood to have been most 
• prevalait, to propose the measures which may appear to them best calculated 

to put a stop to tills destructive evil, drawing up their propositions in the form 
of a Regulation, and forwarding it through the prescribed channel of the pro¬ 
vincial courts. 

21. The enormity of this offence has claimed for it the first place in the 
observations of the court; but the records of the criminal courts furnish evi¬ 
dence too abundant, that exclusively of the diabolical operations of the pliau- 
sigars, the crime of murder is by no means uncommon in the peninsula of 
India. 

22. ^ In no instance has the court of Foujdary Adawlut passed a sentence of 
capital punishment, where the crime committed has been less than murder; 
and since the opewtions of the court commenced, in 1803, no less than ciglit 
hundred and twenty-two persons have suffered death under the hands of the 
public executioner; numerous are the other cases in which the offenders would 
have suffered the same fate, under the verdict of an English jury ; but the scru¬ 
pulous exactness of evidence required by the Mahomedan law to found a 
capital sentence, has saved their lives, and they have been transported, or 
sentenced to punishments of less extent. 

23. If the object of all criminal law be to deter people fiom the commission 
of crimes by the example of punisliment, and if that example be allowed in any 
one instance to.be beneficial, it cannot be contended, that the judicial system 
has not proved beneficial to the'inhabitants, in the proportion whicli Uie number 
of detections and punishments of the crime of murder bear to the number of 
known cases in which that crime has been perpetrated; for before the courts 
of judicature were established there existed no tribunal competent to try a 
charge of murder committed by natives, beyond the local jurisdiction of Madras. 

On persons guilty of minor offences, Collectors ventured, on their own respon- 
sibility, to inflict a discretionary punishment, for the benefit of people entrusted 
to their charge ; but no Collector would be hardy enough to inflict any punish- 
ment for homicide beyond imprisonment, and the very enoimity of murder 
insured its comparative impunity. 

24. The encouragement which this want of power in the agents of Govern¬ 
ment held out to the great landholders to inflict heavy punishments on offenders 
of their own authority, and even to commit atrocious crimes, may be readily 
imagined. Some of the actual perpetrators of murder have been tried and con¬ 
victed, and have suffered the punishment due to their crimes, which they had 
committed in obedience to the orders of wealthy land-holders; and these 
examples shew the extent to which this cause had operated, in depraving the 
minds of the rich and fixing the obedience of their dependents. 

25. This state of things was terminated by the establishment of the judicial 
system *, and the capital convictions which have taken place since that period, 
are conclusive evidence of the evils to which society was exposed previously to 
its introduction. • 

26. It may not be altogether useless to take a view of the operations of the 
judicial system in the criminal department, from its first institution. 

27. It has been noticed, in former proceedings^ this court, that the judicial 
system was introduced in the year 1802 ; but it can hardly be said to have 
taken effect at all until the yeaf 1803. 

[*X] 


sa. The 
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Report of Sudder gg_ 'fiie number of persons apprehended, however, in the former year, by 
26 Ju?y Magistrate of the zillahs of Chingleput and Guntoor, was one hundred and 

'-seventy-eight. 

29. In the year 1803, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 1,922; of wliicli* six liundred and 
tinrty-four were brought before lire courts of circuit, and one hundred and 
ninety-lliree received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of seventy-seven. 

30. In the year 1801>, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 3,181 ; of which 1,391 were brought 
before the courts of circuit, and four hundred and eiglrty-nine received the sen¬ 
tence of tire court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death in the cases of one 
hundred and forty-one. 

31. In the year 1805, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 3,528 ; of which 1,305 were brought 
before the court of circuit, and three hundred and fifty-nine received the sen¬ 
tence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death in tbc cases of one 
hundred and seventy-five. 

32. In the year 1806, the number of persons apprehended by the Magistrates 
and Collectors acting as Magistrates was 6,731 ; of which 1,507 were brought 
before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and forty-one received the sen¬ 
tence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death itrLiio cases of mne- 
ty-two. 

33. In this year a Regulation was passed for the general establishment of 
courts of judicature, and towards the close of the year the Collectors were re¬ 
lieved entirely from the duties of the judicial department. 

34. In the year 1807, the number of persons apprehended was 15,053; of 
which 2,291 were brought before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
thirty received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was 
death in the cases of seventy-two. 

35. In the year 1808, the number of persons apprehended was 13,180; of 
which 2,141. were brought before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
eighty-eight received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of sixty-five. 

36. In the year 1809, the number of persons apprehended was 11,647; of 

which 1,875 were brought belbrc the courts of circuit, and one hundred and 
seventy-two received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of forty-seven. ^ 

37 . In the year 1810, the number of persons apprehended was 14,934; 
of which 1,854 were brougUt before the courts of circuit, and two hundred 
and seventy seven received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, 
which was death in the cases of forty-eight. 

38. In the year 1811, the number of persons apprehended was 15,180; of 
which 2,314 were hrought before the courts of circuit, and two hundred and 
ninety nine received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which 
was death in the cases of forty-five. 

39 . In the year 1812, the number of persons apprehended was 19,135; of 
which 2,359 were biought before the court of circuit, and two hundred and 
sixty-one received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which jvas 
death in the cases of twenty-nine. 

40. In the year 1813, the number of persons apprehended was 29,005 ; of 
which 2,222 were brought before the courts of circuit, and three hundred and 
nine received the sentence of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, which was death 
in the cases of tiiirty-onc. 

41. The foregoing numbers are taken from reports compiled from the 
.monthly returns of the several magistrates, and from the calendars forwarded 

by the Judges of the courts of circuit and the records of the court of Fouj¬ 
darry 
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dariy Adawlut. They cannot be perfectly accurate, as the prisoners confined of Sudder 
\ towards the close of any one year must, of necessity, be brought before the « Adawlut, 

I court of circuit at the first sessions in the following year j but as they exhibit , ^ 
the operations of the system for a scries of years, they may be regarded as 
sufficiently correct for the purposes of general comparison. 

42. It appears that the number of offenders apprehended has increased con¬ 
siderably since the first introduction of the system, but it does not appear that 
the number of criminals brought before the courts of circuit have increased in 
a similar proportion; and those who have been sentenced by the court of Fouj- 
darry Adawlut have been less in number within these few years, than they were 
, at an garly period after the establishment of the courts. 

43. This result shews that the labours of the Magistrate have considerably 
increased, cither from the multiplication of crimes, the activity of the police, 
or the encouragement held out to the injured to complain. 

44. In former proceedings the court noticed the opinion of the Judges of 
Circuit, that crimes had diminished ; and with regard to the more heinous of- 
fences, the foregoing summary of the operations of the system may be admitted as 
evidence of the truth of this opinion. That it is equally conclusive with regard 
to the minor offences cannot be affirmed; but it is at least as far from conclusive 
against their having multiplied under the operation of the judicial system. 

The constitution of society disconnected from that system, is the same as it 
hag been for ^es; and it is not to be concluded, that crimes were not com- 

-^itted becttiTseiliey were not noticed and punished. 

45. The principal object of the governments which preceded the British in 
India, was to draw the largest possible revenue from the country, in order to 
maintain extepsive milirary establishments. The comfort and happiness of the 
governed were little regarded, and were ever sacrificed to the main object; 
and in the pursuit of it measures were adopted of the most capricious and ar¬ 
bitrary nature, which produced and nurtured every kind of abuse and under¬ 
mined all moral feelings. To a government ever labouring under a total de¬ 
rangement of its finances, and impelled by wants which it could not satisfy, 
the perpetration of crimes which are the bane of society was, and ever must be, 
a matter of little interest j and it was only in particular instances of flagrant 
and glaring outrage, that a feeble and capricious effort was called forth, on 
the part of the officers of Government, to discover and punish the offender, 
who if discovered might not find it very difficult to escape f rom punishment. 

46. Even after the transfer of these territories to the authority of the British 
Government, the earliest measures of the internal administration were directed 
to secure the collection of the revenue. The administration of justice and the 
punishment of orimes formed but a secondary part of the duty of a Collector : 
the first legitimate object of Government, the benefit of the governed, was 

* still only a secondary consideration. 

47 . To argue on the defects of such a system were superfluous. Whether 
the system which has been adopted with a view to remedy them is the best that 
could be devised, or whether it will admit of improvement, are separate ques¬ 
tions, to which due consideration will be given. 

48. The letter from Colonel Munro,* under date the 1.5th of August 1807, 
from which extracts were forwarded to the Court with the letter from the 
tChief Secretary to Government, dated the 22d of June 1813, contains anan- 
icipation of evils to result to the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts from the 
introduction of the judicial system; and the letter from the Honourable 

^ourt of Directors, dated the 16th of December 1812, manifests an inclina¬ 
tion to adopt the measures proposed by Colonel Munro, under a belief that 
those evils had actually occurred under the judicial system which had been in¬ 
troduced at so much expense. 

49. For information on this subject, the Coprt deemed it their duty to call 
on the Judges of the zillahs of Cuddapah and Bellary. The latter oflicer had 
been employed under Colonel Munro in. the revenue administration of the 

^ ^ Ceiled 

* See proteeding* of Boordtif Reveaue, ith February 1808, fol. 936. 
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Report of Sudder Ceded Districts before tlie introduction of the judicial system, and the Court 
expected to receive an ample communication of the result of his experience f 
. ^ / and observation in both dej)ai tments. \ 

50. Mr. Bruce Ims stated, that tlie inconveniences pointed out by Colonel 
Munro, “ do conUnue to be felt in thcziliah of Bellary,* but from difterent 
“ causes, though not by any means whatever to the extent which they did, 

“ when every kiiul of authority, legislative and executive, was confounded in 
“ the person ol' a single Collector, when the system was conducted by indi- 
" viduals without established laws or regulations for their guidance, and every 
“ thing directed by their own free will and caprice.” 

51. Mr. Bruce proceeds to ascribe the inconveniences which are now'felt to 
the e;cpenses of prosecution, and to the laws not being sufficiently known to 
the people, in consequence of the Judges being restricted to their principal 
stations, and not permitted at any time to make the circuit of their zillahs, 
which lie thinks they ought to do to all the principal towns of their division.s, at 
least once in every two years, for the purpose of making the Regulations under¬ 
stood. He states great injustice and oppression to be exercised towards the 
inhabitants of villages remote from the court, to which they would not submit 
if they were acquainted with tlic Regulations. 

52 Mr. Bruce proceeds to slate the number of causes decided by the tri¬ 
bunals under his superintendence and authority, and to contrast with them the 
number of appeals; exhibiting such convincing proof of t he satisfa ction with 
which the operations of the present institutions are regarded by the natives oih' 
that zillah, at least, that the Court are induced to enter an abstract of it on 
their proceedings. 

53. From this statement it appears, that of 1,075 suits decided by the Judge 
and acting Judge, only twenty were appealed. 

54. Of 1,722 suits decided by the Register, but seventy-five were appealed. 

55. Of 5,835 suits decided by the native Commissioners, only ninety-three 
were appealed. 

56. Mr. Bruce adduces a calculation, to which the Court beg leave to refer, 
shewing the total number of persons usually in attendance on the several tri¬ 
bunals at one time; which, compared with the population of the zillah, must 

Sie. mg. have the most inconsiderable inlluence on its cultivation, industry, and trade. 

57 . He states, also, an important fact; that the file of the court of the 
zillah of Bellary, like the files of all the other courts under this presidency, is 
oppressed with a load of suits, which originated long prior to the establishment 
of the present judicial system, at least as far back as the Regulations would 
admit of their being filed. 

58. Another important fact stated in the twelfth paragraph of the letter is, * 
that in not a single instance has an individual applied to him fora punchayet. 

59 . Mr. Bruce assigns as a reason for the apparent predilection of the natives 
for this mode of trial by punchayets, under the former revenue administration, 

“ that they had no other alternative, that they knew of no other measures by 
“ which justice could be obtained, nor were they allowed to have any other. 

“ Few causes were investigated by Collectors, cither ab originc or in appeal. 

" They simply issued An order for the establishment of a punchayet when com- 
“ plaints were preferred to them; and if its decision did not satisfy the parties, 

“ they would afford them as many more trials of this description, as they 
“ thought proper to require.” 

60. This Mr, Bruce asserts on the authority of his own experience in the 
Revenue department; and he adds his opinion unequivocally, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of those tribunals were unjust and corrupt, while the various avfica- 
tions of the Collector left him not leisure to controul or correct them. 

61 . He observes, that the inconveniences which the ryots must have felt on 
the first establishment of the zillah courts, from the necessity of proceeding to 
a great distance to make their complaint has been removed in civil cases, by 

the 
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the appointment of native Commissioners for tire trial of civil suits; an ar- Report of Sadder 
■ i rangement which had not taken place in the zillah of Bellary in the year 1807 • Adawlm, 

I and he adds, that the Judge now decides no case under five hundred, and the ■ ^ 181*. 

^ Register none under one hundred Rupees; and these are sums for which the 
cultivating Ryots can seldom be prosecutors in a zillah court. The advan¬ 
tages therefore, he adds, which they in particular have derived from the esta¬ 
blishment of these jurisdictions could not be fully or practically appreciated in 
1807 i and he expects, as his establishment of native commissioners is now 
nearly completed, that the decision of causes will not, for the future (if the 
demand should be so great), be less than seven thousand per annum, which 
will perhaps exceed the total number of all the cases decided in the Ceded 
Distriots during the whole time “ their judicial jurisdiction was under the 
“ control of the Revenue department.” There are twenty districts in the zil¬ 
lah, and he calculates on each Commissioner settling at the average rate of thirty 
causes per month. 

62. Mr Bruce expresses himself " at a loss to account for any circumstance 
“ which should render bribery more extensive in its operation now, than when 
*' the whole authority of Government was vested in one man. The vast power 
“ exercised by persons under the old revenue system was like that of royally 
“ itself, and their servants must have resembled the state ministers of a great 

despotic prince.” 

63, With regard to the Vakeels, or pleaders, Mr Bruce states, that “ he has 
.“ generaU^, found.them very faithful in the discharge of their duties. Thpy 

are sometimes negligent, but cases of treachery towards their clients seldom 
“ occur. 

e-*. “ Erroneous decisions in old causes,” he observes, “ may have occa- 
<< sionally taken place; a circumstance inseparable from the mystery and con- 
“ fusion in which they were involved: but since the introduction of the new 
V system, proceedings in society have become much more regular and correct. 

« Bonds, receipts, and all other acts which can render transactions legal and 

binding, have now been generally adopted, and the decision of cases has 
“ consequently become comparatively easy and simple.” 

65. Mr. Bruce further states, that no suit for the recovery of money, found¬ 
ed on a Tunkha or a bond obtained in consequence of it, has ever, to his know¬ 
ledge, been filed in the court; and if it had, he thinks he should probably have 
dismissed it. 

66. Having stated the information afforded by the Judge of the zillali of 
Bellary, regarding the inconveniences anticipated by Colonel Munro as likely 
to result to the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts from the introduction of the 
judicial system, the Court proceed to record some observations on the extracts 
which have been furnished to them from that oflBcer’s letter, dated the 15th of 
August I 8 O 7 . 

67 . The evils denounced in the 20th paragraph (being the first in order of 
those communicated to the court), as likely to increase rather than to diminish, 
are delay, vexation, bribery, and wrong decisions. Delay is the evil parti¬ 
cularly treated of; and the paragraph concludes with an observation, that 

justice can hardly be said to be administered, when it proceeds so slowly as 
“ not to keep pace, in any degree, with the demands of the country.” 

68. The information afforded by the Judge of Bellary, that bis file groans under 
the weight of old causes, which have arisen as far back as the Regulations 
would permit him to file the suit, if it prove any thing at all, proves that under 
.^e former system of revenue management, the administration of justice did 
not keep pace with the demands of the country; that there was a delay at least 
equal to the limited period allowed by the Regulations for preferring claims. 

The Court have not the means of knowing to what more remote period the de¬ 
lay may have extended. 

69 . But, it will be said, the delay was the at% of the claimants, who did not 
prefer their suits, not in the adjudication of them. It may be answered, that 
there must have been something in the former system, which tliey dreaded 
more than delay, or they would not have submitted to the latter. Even if it 

[3 Y] be 
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be suggested, that they delayed preferring their claims under the expectation 
of a new order of things, the suggestion implies no predilection for the system 
j which then existed, no eagerness to resort to the adjudication of a puncnM'et, 
which they knew would be allowed on application to the Collector. They 
come forward now, not merely in spite of the delay, but also in spite of the ex. 
pences to which litigation is subjected. An improvement therefore, however 
small the extent of it, may be inferred to have taken place in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

70 . In the twenty-Grst paragraph it is supposed that all classes of the inhabi- 
tants will be exposed to great vexation, from being liable to be summoned to 
the zillah court station in every trifling suit, and to be detained there a long 
time: and the Ryots are described as being most liable to be injured by this 
cause. 

71 . The facilities which have been provided for the decision of small suits 
on the spot, which will be hereafter, noticed, render particular observations on 
this paragraph unnecessary; but the Court cannot avoid remarking, that 
Colonel Munro appears either to have overlooked the hardship of leaving a 
creditor without the means of recovering his property, or to have considered 
it no hardship at all. 

73 . The additional checks on the institution of groundless and litigious 
euits, which have been provided in the primary expenses to which they are 
subjected, were unknown to Colonel Munro. 

73. In the twenty-secQnd paragraph it is predicted, that brinery will 
more general than formerly, on account of the facilities to concealment, arising 
from the distribution of justice being in the hands of fewer persons, who will 
be worse paid; and as they will not be watched by the numerous servants of a 
district Cutcherree, they will have both a stronger inducement*to betray their 
trust, and a greater facility in eluding detection. 

74 . This argument appears to the Court to rest on the supposition, that the 
native Commissioners are to be persons having no other means of subsistence 
than what they may derive from the fees collected on their decisions: an error 
which a very supeincial reading of the Regulations will suffice to detect. The 
best answer, however, to the predicted evils is, that of 5,835 suits decided by 
the native Commissioners, only ninety-three have been appealed. 

75 . In the twenty-third paragraph it is anticipated that erroneous decisions 
will be more frequent, because almost every suit, instead of being determined, 
as heretofore, by a punchayet, will come before the Judge, who is supposed to 
possess the best abilities, and to be at the same time incompetent to decide 
between truth and falsehood, when coming from the mouth of a native witness. 
This supposition is raised on another, that it will be impossible for any Euro¬ 
pean to acquire so critical a knowledge of the native language, as to detect the 
ambiguous expressions in which falsehood is insinuated, or truth suppressed. 
Thence is inferred a necessity for the Judge requiring explanation from the 
officers of the court, and trusting to their opinion; and to insure the triumph 
of injustice, all hope of the Judge deriving any assistance from the arguments 
of the pleaders is destroved by the suppmition that it is most prol^bk that these 
men will agree among themselves, and divide all fees, and care very little which 
of the parties in Uie suit is successful. 


76 . The acknowledged talents and acquirements, and moreover the practical 
experience of Colonel Munro in the internal administration of the provinces 
under tlie government of Fort St George, claim for these suppositions a de¬ 
gree of consideration, above that to which they would otherwise be thougl^ 
entitled. The order in which they appear in the paragraph referred to would^ 
seem to manifest a strange misapprehension of the ordinary proceedings of a 
court of judicature. 


77 . Tlie Judge would seem to be supposed to blunder through the examina¬ 
tions of the witnesses brought before him, without a knowledge of the objects 
for which they may be brought, or of the point.to which they may be able to 
sjieak; and after requiring an explanation from his officers and adopting their 
opinion, to turn without hope to the Vakeels to assist him In correcting an 

erroneous 
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erroneous judgment, because previous collusion had made them indifferent to Report of Sudder 
the issue 01 the cause. Adawlut, 

78 . This is not the usual course of proceeding in the British courts of judi> ^ 

cature, to which those recently established in India were intended to be assi¬ 
milated, as far as the essential differences in the respective constitutions would 
permit* and why he should ascribe to the local courts this course of proceed¬ 
ing, which could have no intelligible object, and which must render the em¬ 
ployment of Vakeels worse than nugatory, is unaccountable. 

79 . He appears to have overlooked or forgotten Section I 7 , Regulation III. 
of 1802, by which “ the Judges of zillah courts are strictly enjoined not to or- 
“ der or allow of a report of any matters of fact relating to any cause depend- 
“ ing before them, with the view to the passing of a decree, to be made to them 

by any officer of the court, or any other person, excepting in cases in which 
“ special authority for that purpose may be given to the courts by any Regula- 

tion." 


80. If this provision had been within his recollection, and he had adverted to 
the solemn obligation by which the Judges bind themselves to administer jus¬ 
tice conformably to the Regulations, the Court conclude that he would not 
have stated a supposition, which could not be realized except by a general in- 
fHngement of tliat obligation, and a fatal dereliction of principle in every judi¬ 
cial officer. Its occurrence being provided against, the Court deem it unneces¬ 
sary ^to dwell longer on the supposition. 

" ■^Bl.Jnie'supposed general collusion of the pleaders, whatever support it may 
derive from the knowledge possessed by Colonel Munro of the character of the 
inhabitants of the Ceded Districts, is obviously founded on a misapprehension 
of the duties of these persons. If he had recollected that their duty was to 
prepare the pleadings and to produce the evidence to support their pleadings; 
that it is their duty, not the Judge’s, to examine the witness, to point out in 
what degree his evidence supports their pleadings, and to detect and expose 
the weakness of the testimony produced on the opposite side, and that the dis¬ 
charge of this duty must precede the forming of a decision by the Judge, he 
would have found that there was abundant room for the operation of competi¬ 
tion ; and he would have concluded, that those who felt a competency in their 
own exertions to secure to themselves the largest share of the fees payable on 
account of suits decided in the court to which they belonged, would feel no 
inducement to enter into a collusion, which might restrict their receipts to the 
■same amount as that received by pleaders of the lowest capacity, but which 
could not increase them by one rupee. 

82. To say that corruption will not exist in any description of men, would 
perhaps be more ^^surd than to declare its general prevalence, without admit¬ 
ting a single exception, as most probable; and no doubt instances have occurred, 
and will occur, in which Vakeels, as well as other men, may follow a mistaken 
policy. But this objection applies to every human institution, and can only 
be urged with reason or force against such as unnecessarily hold but tempta¬ 
tions to a dereliction of duty, public or private. Had Colonel Munro pointed 
out that this temptation existed in the situation of the pleaders, as constituted 
by the Regulations, it would have been the bounden duty of the court to have 
given the fullest consideration to his representation, and to have suggested the 
measures which might have appeared to their judgment to be best calculated to 
remedy the evil: but when what he has stated amounts to no more than his 
(pinion, that the^ men will most probably enter into a collusion, while it is 
manifest that such collusion would be injurious to their own individual interests, 

» formal refutation of it cannot be necessary. 

J8S. The twenty-fourth paragraph takes a wider scope of inference regarding 
tlie consequences to be apprehended from the suppositious evils, for which 
Colonel Munro fears no complete remedy can be foundbut the most effectual 
one, ** in bis opinion,” would be, to the trial by^jury, termed by the natives 
punchayet or subba, according to their respective lanjpi^es. The judicial 
code, he observes, in civil cases, authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, and 
Moonstfls, but says nothing of the trial by punchayet; and he adds, “ it seems, 
** strange that this code, which has been framed expresdy for the benefit of the 

*' natives. 
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Report of Sudder «« natives, shotild omit entirely the only mode of trial which is general and 
Adawlut, „ popular among them, and regarded as fair and legal; for there can be- 

' y “ no doubt that the trial b;y puuchayet is as much the common law of India mj 
civil matters, as that by jury is of England. No native thinks that justice is 
“ done where it is not adopted j and in appeals of causes formerly settled, 

“ whether under a native government or under the Company previous to the 
“ establishment of the courts, the reason assigned, in almost every instance, 

" was that the decision was not given by apnnehayet, but by a public officer, 

“ or by persons acting under his inflneuce or sitting in his presence.” These 
assertions are broad and unqualified, and would therefore naturally be sup¬ 
posed to be founded on deep study and accurate research; yet so far as 
they apply to the code of Regulations, they are evidently unsupportetl. So 
erroneous is his description of the judicial cotie, it cannot easily be be¬ 
lieved that he has read so far as Regulation XXI. of lft02; for he would 
there have met with a particular Regulation, in which the Government de¬ 
scribes itself as desirous to promote the reference of suits of certain descrip¬ 
tions to arbitration, and to encourage people of credit and character to act 
as arbitrators. It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain, that a punchayet 
was and is nothing more or less than an arbitration ; that it could only 
express its opinion, and never possessed authority to enforce its award. The 
term punchayet, indeed, is a Sanscrit derivation of number, signifying five, 
which might be extended until, as described by Colonel Muiiro, it amounted 
to fifty. Regulation XXL of 180‘i undoubtedly gives a preference to the 
itrbitration of an individual, when the parties consent to snrli a referenne- ip., 
causes of small amount at least; but section 5 of the Regulation prtMdd.es^or 
a reference to three or more, being an odd number, which includes five beyond 
all controversy ; and section 6 gives to this assembly a power, which it never 
possessed before, of ordering a fine to be levied from any person guilty of a 
contempt of its authority, provided the Judge of the zillah court should not 
see cause to withhold his assent to such order. Is it possible, with this Regu¬ 
lation before us, to admit the proposition, that ** the natives cannot, with any 
" foundation, be said to be judged by their own laws, while the trial by pun- 
chayct, to which they have always been accustomed, is done away ?” 

SL With regard to the appeals of causes formerly settled being, in almost 
every instance, made on the ground, that the decision had not been given by 
a punchayet. Colonel Munro has not stated the authority on which this asser¬ 
tion is made, and the Court are therefore unable to follow him ; but there arc 
yet the means of weighing this assertion, and ascertaining its validity, without 
ilangor of-a very eiTOiieous conclusion. 

85. In the first place, if the decision have been passed by a competent authtr- 
rity, the suit cannot be entertained by a zillah court. Under section 10 of 
Regulation II. of 1802, the party in whose favour the former decision is made 
may always plead it in b.ar to a subsequent suit; and the first point for the de¬ 
termination of the court would be the competency or incompetency of the 
tribunal by which the decision may have been passed. This proceeding would 
certainly have marked suits of this description, if any such had been brought 
into court. 

S6. In the second place, it is to be concluded that the complaint, that a 
punchayet had not been granted on a former occasion, would be accompanied 
by an application for a punchayet; for it is not to be supposed that all the 
Ryots in the Ceded Districts had read the regulations, even if they were pub¬ 
lished in the dialect of those districts, which they are not, and drawn the same 
inference with Cdonel Munro, that their ancient and revered institution of 
punchayet was done away. It is next to impossible to believe that they shodd 
come forward with a complaint, that a punchayet had not been allowed them^ 
under the former authority, and yet not apply for a punchayet under the pre¬ 
sent, We have, however, the assertion of Mr. Bruce, the Judge of Bellary, as 
positive as a professed reliance on memory will admit, that in not a single in¬ 
stance has an application been made to him for a punchayet. 

87. The twenty-fifth jjaragraph would appear to be answered by the fact, 
that not a single application has been made to the Judge for a punchayet, un¬ 
der the circumstances described in that paragraph} but admitting that they 

exist 
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Report of Riidilcr 
Adawlut, 

'(i .Inly 1814. 


First. That the administration of Colonel Munro, however ably and zea¬ 
lously directed, did not, in the zillah of Bellary at least, “ keep pace in any 
«< degree with the demands of the country” in the judicial department. 

Secondly. That, according to his own reasoning, therefore, justice could 
'ln^r^ 1)6 toid to be administered, and that a reform of the administration was 
consequently as essential to the comfort and security of the people, as to the 
reputation anc^interest of government. 

Thirdly. That the evils anticipated by Colonel Munro as likely to result, or 
rather pronounced, with the confidence of certainty, as the natural result of the 
introduction of the judicial system into the Ceded Districts, have not arisen. 

90. The Court are indeed persuaded, that if Colonel Munro could see the 
actual operation of the judicial sfystem in the Ceded Districts, under which the 
Judge states that the evils that were experienced during the superintendence of 
that officer, have been diminished, he would feel a satisfaction, in proportion to 
the apprehensions he entertained of any opposite result. 

91. Whether the judicial system, as now established, may not be improved 
by simplifying its forms of process, or enlarging the jurisdiction of the inferior 
judicatories, is a separate question, on which the Court have endeavoured to 
j)rocure information, and they now proceed to take into consideration the re¬ 
ports of the several zillah Judges on the subject. Uniformity of opinion was 
not to be expected, and they will accordingly be found to differ considerably. 

92. Of the five Judges in the nortlicrn division, the Judge of the zillah of 
Ganjam states the duty of the native Commissioners to be discharged in a man¬ 
ner scandalous to the judicial establishment, and constituting an obstruction to, 
instead of aiding, the operations of the zillah court. From this description he 
excepts the law officer of the court, in his capacity of Sudder Aumeen ; but he 
knows no other persons in the zillah who are fit to be trusted: and tiie number 
of causes referable to Commissioners is not so great as to require an augmenta¬ 
tion of their number, or an enlargement of their jurisdiction. 

93. The Judge of the neighbouring zillah of Vizagapatam does not donsider 
any change to be necessary, the business of his zillah not being in arrear. 

94». The Judge of the zillah of Rajahmundry recommends, that the jurisdic- 
.lon of the Sudder Aumeens should be enlarged to suits of two hundred rupees, 
which he proposes to make referable to the Register, with a right of appeal to 
the Judge. 

• 

95. This modification, he thinks, would be sufficient, without the appoint¬ 
ment of other native Commissioners j and he further proposes, that the juris¬ 
diction of the Register he extended to suits for the value of seven hundred 
rupees. 

[8 Z] 


exist as described, is it desirable that those circumstances should continue? Is 
confusion preferable to regularity ? or is it for the advantage of the Ilyot that lie 
should pay three times tlie amount of his debt, and after all be liable to be de¬ 
tained by his creditor, and be obliged to resort to a tedious arbitration to ascer¬ 
tain if he has not more to pay ? If it be not desirable that this course of things 
should continue,*the reform of them must have a commencement; andaccord- 
ing to the Judge of Bellary, the reform has commenced, without any of the 
evils anticipated by Colonel Munro. He reports, that “ since the iiitrodiic- 
” tion of the new system, proceedings in society have been much ntore regular, 
** and correct bonds, receipts, and ml other acts which can render transactions 
“ legal and binding, have now been generally adopted; and the decision of 
“ causes has consequently become comparatively easy and simple.” 

88. The twenty-sixth paragraph of Colonel Munro’s letter is disposed of like 
the twenty-fifth, by the fact, that no suit has been brought forward correspond¬ 
ing with his apprehensions. 

89. The inferences which the Court draw from the foregoing examination of 
the information furnished by the Judge and Magistrate of the zillah of Bellary, 
compared with the opinions of Colonel Munro, are: 


96 . The 
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llpport of Suddor [) 0 . Tlic Judge of the zlllah of Masulipatam proposes to extend th® 3“"®' 
Adawlut, diction of the native Commissioners, appointed under Regulations AVI ol 
July 1814. ^ yjj 1809, to suits for sums of money not exceeding one hundred 

' Arcot rupees, and he thinks it both practicable and desirable to increase the 
number in that zillah. 

97. The Judge of the zillah of Nellore reports, that all his endeavours to 
persuade persons of respectability to become Commissioners have failed. 

98. In tlie centre division there are four zillah Judges. 

99. The Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah is of opinion, that a large number of 
native Commissioners may be useful; and he proposes to divide them into three 
classes, having jurisdiction in suits of gradational amount varying from«ixty 
rupees, and under in the lowest class to ninety in the second, and from that to 
a hundred and ten, or even to a hundred and forty. He also proposes a scale 
of promotion, and transfer of the commissioners from one zillah to another, and 
a system of practical encouragement to a faitliful discharge of the duties of the 
office, and of discouragement and reprobation to negligent or improper con¬ 
duct, wliicii the court consider it unnecessary to detail here. 


100. Tlic Judge of the zillah court of Bcllary is of opinion, that the jurisdic¬ 
tion ot the native Commissioners should be extended to suits of one, or even of 
two hundred rupees, and that they should all possess the powers of MoonsifF. 


101. There are twenty talooks in his zillah, and he thinks that one Moonsiff 

at the principal town in each talook would be sufficient. * ^ 

102. Few Ryots will have suits for the suras above specified ; and'lic^lnllcs 
it a severe hardship on them, that they should be compelled, for that amount, 
to repair from a considerable distance to the station of the CourlJ and undergo 
all the expenses incident to the institution of a suit in that triburral. 


103. The Judge in the zillah of Chittoor refers to his opinion forwarded 
through the provincial court for the centre division, regarding the expediency 
of enlarging the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners. 


104. The Regulation is approved by the provincial court. It provides three 
modes of affording relief to the zillah courts, and expediting the determination 
of civil suits. 


First, By authorizing the Judges, after obtaining the permission of the court 
of Sudder Adawlnt, to refer to the Sudder Aumeens appeals from the decisions 
of the other native Commissioners, when the cause of action may be personal “ 
jjiopcrty, not exceeding in amount or value forty Arcot rupees; or for the pro¬ 
perty or possession of land, the annual produce of which, if malguzary, may not“ 
l)c above forty Arcot rupees, or more than four rupees if Lackherage; or for 
any other description of property, the value of which may rfot exceed forty 
Arcot rupees. 


Secondly, By enlarging the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens in the trial 
of original suits for personal jiroperty, to an amount or value not exceeding two 
hundred Arcot rupees; and in suits for real property, to amounts correspond¬ 
ing with the proportionate distinctions prescribed by the Regulations. 

Thirdly, By granting the Moonsiffs, referees, and arbitrators, jurisdiction in 
suits for the property or possession of land, the produce of which, if Malguzary, 
may not’exceed eighty Arcot rupees, or eight if Lakherage. 

105. These are the principal provisions. Those of subsidiary detail will be 
noticed in their proper place. 

106. The Judge in the zillah of Chingleput recommends, that the jurisdic!!^ 
tion of the Moonsiff should be extended to suits for money or other personal 
property, of amount or* value not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and 
that the jurisdiction ot the Sudder Aumeens shall be extended, in suits for 
money or other personal property, to an amount or value not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty Arcot rupees. 

107. The pow’crs of the referees or arbitrators he does not wish to have ex¬ 
tended, or to increase their number. 


108. The 
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108. The communication from the late Judge of the zillah of Verdachellum lieport of Suddcr 
IS confined to disapprobation, expressed-in general terms, of the description of Adawlut, 
persons of which the native Commissioners in his zillah are composed, and to ^ ****• 

his apprehension that to enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners 
would seem to be enhancing a trust already too great for the integrity to which 
it is confided. • 

110. Ihe J^udge in the zillah of Salem does not consider any increase to the 
number of the native Commissioners in his zillah as necessary, but recommends 
certain modifications of their jurisdictions, enlarging them in some cases to one 
hundred and twenty Arcot rupees, and in others to one hundred Arcot rupees. 

Ill,, The Judge of the zillah of Darapooram is of opinion, tliat an enlarge¬ 
ment of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners is not necessary, and that 
it cannot with safety be extended to cases of more than one hundred rupees 
value. 

112. He describes most of the cases which come before him as being under 
eighty rupees. 

113. The Judge of the zillah of Combaconum is of opinion, that the juris¬ 
diction of the Sudder Aumeens should be increased to cases of two hundred 
rupees value. 

114. The Judge of the zillah of Madura is of opinion, that it is unnecessary 

to enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners, or to increase their 
•p^ber. , • 

li'5. The Judge of the zillah of Tinnevelly merely reports, that it is unne¬ 
cessary to add to the number of native Commissioners in the zillah under his 
charge. His opinion, that it is equally unnecessary to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the present mitivc Commissioners, is inferred. 

lit). The Judge of the zillah of Trichinopoly recommends that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the bead native Commissioners should be extended to suits regarding 
Malguzarry land, the annual produce of which may not exceed one hundred 
and fitly Arcot rupees, or regarding Lakerage, the annual produce of which 
may not exceed ten rupees. 

117- He further proposes, that the other Commissioners should have juris¬ 
diction in cases of personal property to the extent of one hundred rupees. 

118. In the western division there are four zillah Judges. 

119. The Judge of the zillah of Canara represents, that tlie native Commis¬ 
sioners in the zillali under his charge have been in tiie luibit of practising various 
abuses, compelling the lower classes to work without remuneration, and “ beat- 
“ ing and confining them if they make opposition or remonstance, forcibly pos- 
“ sessing themselves of the estates of the higher (classes), and extorting from 
“ them the necessaries of life, and other commodities, at an inferior price than 
“ that the article bears in the market. These are the irregularities practised 
'* in their private capacity, and which owe their success to the influence derived 
“ from the public situations these officers enjoy.” 

120. “ Such,” says the Judge, “ are the abuses to which the system has 
“ been liable in Canara j abuses which the influence of the Commissioners, the 
“ apathy of the sufferers, and the formality of civil procedure, will always ren- 
“ der extremely difficult of legal proof.” He adds, “ I have urged those, 

“ whose interest may have suflered, to come forward and prosecute their op- 
“ pressors; but I lament to say, that I have hitherto experienced au insuper- 
*1 able aversion to complaint. 1 sliall still continue my endeavours, and shall 
“ bring to the notice of the Sudder court all those Commissioners against 
*• whom individual delinquency is finally substantiated.” 

121. 'I'hese arc the reasons on which the Judge founds a decided opinion, 
that the interest of the community, as well as thoi^of the Government, will be 
best promoted, by reducing the present number of Commissioners, and by con¬ 
fining within as narrow limits as possible the vast influence .their public situations 
have been found to confer. 


122. He 
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Adawlut, objection is to the peculiar nature of their emoluments, which are the institution 
26 July 181*. the causes decided by them, or withdrawn by razeenamah, and are 

therefore, in his opinion, made entirely to depend upon the spirit of litigation 
which prevails in their respective jurisdictions. It becomes, therefore, an ob¬ 
ject of serious moment to introduce this spirit where it does not exist, and to 
keep it alive when it commences to fail. Their receipts depending upon the 
number of causes referred to them for decision, no means are left untried to 
supply the file with a constant succession of suits. Claims long since become 
antiquated have been renewed in the absence of more recent matter; “ and 
“ when these have failed, no doubt recourse has been had to fraud and inven- 
“ tion, to set up demands, which, whether just or otherwise, must in either case 
“ enrich the Commissioner and support him in office. The means of ejecting 
“ all this, if not immediately derived from, are undoubtedly greatly psisted by 
“ that provision of the Regulations, which requires that the jurisdiction of each 
“ Commissioner should be confined to that district in which his possessions are 
“ situated; in which indeed, as is generally the case in Canara, he has probably 
" resided from his earliest infancy. 

123. “ The Canara file,” he states, “ affords abundant proof of the evils to 
“ which the institution is subject. Petty suits, which previous to the appoint- 
“ ment of these officers were comparatively few, increased considerably on 
“ their introduction, while the subjects of these suits become daily more and 

more objectionable; circumstances which clearly evince that the public int6> 
“ yests have been impeded by those means which were considered calculated l 
“ effect their advancement.” 

124. The Court have quoted Mr. Wilson’s letter at considerable length, be¬ 

cause, from the facts stated in his letter, they deduce inferences materially 
differing from his decided opinion. * 

1S5. It is not easy to reconcile a spirit of litigation with the apathy ascribed 
to the inhabitants of Canara; or correct and equitable proceedings, with the 
practice of investigating litigious and vexatious or fraudulent suits. It is not 
easy to believe that the people who will institute against each other petty suits, 
groundless in their nature and of doubtful issue, will acquiesce in the decision 
of a Commissioner, however equitable, or submit in silence to injuries inflicted 
by him; nor is it to be readily credited, that the Commissioners who resort to 
the most mean and despicable practices to promote the institution of suits of 
whatever description will be generally correct and equitable in their decisions. 
Yet the Judge informs us, that petty suits have multiplied to an injurious ex-~ 
tent, and that he has been unable to prevail upon any of those who have suf¬ 
fered from the oppressions of the native Commissioners to make a complaint 
against any one of them. Referring fur further evidence regarding the con¬ 
duct of the native Commissioners, generally, to the reports of causes decided 
and depending before the Judge, in appeal from their decisions, the Court find 
that in the former report they bear the proportion of thirty-two to nine hundred 
and twenty, that the appeals depending before the Judge at the end of the year 
were one hundred and thirty-three, while the total number of suits depending 
before the native Commissioners was 4,886. 

126. With regard to the nature of the petty suits, it is not stated in what 
respect they are objectionable; and the increase of the number instituted, 
while the number of appeals from the decisions of the native Commissioners 
continues to be limited to a moderate proportion, appears to the court to evince 
that justice is more speedily and better administered than formerly, and that 
the change is justly appreciated by the inhabitants of the zillah of Canara. 

% 

127. This the Court consider to be a more correct general inference, than 
that the number of petty suits has been increased by the instigation of the 
Commissioners, although it may be within the knowledge of the Judge that, in 
particular instances, this proceeding has been resorted to. A general applica¬ 
tion of particular facts may lead to considerable error in questions of this na¬ 
ture ; and it is quite unnecessary to resort to it in this case, in which the sup¬ 
posed impetus would be amply furnished by a confidence in the proceedings of 
the present judicial establishment. 


128. The 
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12s. The opinion of the Judge in the zillah of Nortli Malabar is unfavour¬ 
able to an increase of the riunibcr or enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
native Commissioners, appointed under the provisions of ilegulation XVI. 
A. D. 1802; tlie number of appeals from their decisions, added to the mode 
of their proceedings, as observed in fifteen cases, and various other circum¬ 
stances, exciting an apprehension, “ that any increase of their powers would 
“ oidy add to the duties of the zillah court.” 

129. On referring to tiie report of causes decided in 18IS, the Court find 
that the number of decisions on appeals from the judgments passed by the na¬ 
tive Commissioners in this zillah was tliirty-:nie; and that the number of cases 
decided or dismissed in the same period by the native Commissioners was eight 
hundred and seventy-one ; that one hundred and nineteen appeals from the de¬ 
cisions passed by these officers remained in the Judge’s court untried, and that 
the number depending before the native Commissioners was nine hundred and 
sixty-five. 

130. The application of the principles of the Regulation for the appointment 
of the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the Court to be Sudder Aumeens, 
may, in the opinion of the Judge, be extended, with the expectation of a con¬ 
siderable amelioration in the administration of justice, by giving commissions to 
the most respectable Cauzee and Namboory (Malabar Bramin) of each talooK, 
in preference to continuing the present Commissioners. Their education, and 
the estimation in which they are held by the community, he observes, particu¬ 
larly qualify them for the situation, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
Hypuld be less liable to be corrupt and partial than any other description of per¬ 
sons. 

131. Under such an arrangement, he thinks the jurisdiction of the subordi¬ 
nate judicatories might be extended with great safety to personal property as 
far as one hundred rupees, and for the property or possession of laud the an¬ 
nual produce of which may not be more than ten rupees, or for any other de¬ 
scription of real property the computed value of which may not exceed one 
hundred Arcot rupees. 

132. As in suits regarding points of law, a reference to the law officers of 
the court would be attended with considerable delay. To obviate this, and in 
view to preserve the utmost impartiality in their proceedings, the Judge pro¬ 
poses that where the parties may be Mahomedans the case shall be tried by the 
Cauzee, and where Hindoos by the Namboory; while in those cases where one 
party was a Mahomedan and the other a Hindoo, the plaintiff shall have his 
option before which of the Commissioners to prefer his complaint. 

133. Adverting to the number of undecided causes, the Judge was of 
opinion that the power of the Sudder Aumeens might be safely, and with con¬ 
siderable advant'age, extended to suits for personal and real property as fiir as 
two hundred rupees. 

134. This provision, the Judge states, would relieve the Register of a great 
number of causes referred to him, and tend much to the speedy determination 
of causes pending before the Judge, by enabling him to employ the Register 
in taking down depositions of witnesses, when he may not find time to examine 
them viva voce. 

135. The opinion of the Judge in the zillah of South Malabar being founded 
on the experience of the Commissioners’ proceedings for no more than five 
months, and that confined to the minor commissions of referee and arbitrator, 
no Moonsiffs having been appointed, the Court deem it sufficient to observe, 
that he considers their labours to have been useful, and that he recommends an 
extension of their jurisdiction to suits for one hundred rupees. 

130. In the zillah of Cochin the appointment of Commissioners has not 
been found necessary; nor have any been employed in the zillah of Seringa- 
patam. ^ 

137. Thus it appears, that of nineteen Judges, in whose zillah native Com¬ 
missioners have been appointed under Regulation XVI of 1802, eight are ad¬ 
verse to increasing their o*" enlarging their jurisdiction; and of these 

eight, two, the Judge of*the zillah of Ganjam and the Judge of the zillah of 

[4 AJ Canara, 


lUport of Siiddor 
Adawlut, 

26 July 1814. 
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Canara, speak in terms of strong disapprobation of tbeir proceedings. A third, 
indeed, the late Judge of the sillah of Vordacbellinn, may be added to this 
lumber; although the expression he lias used would appear to apply more par¬ 
ticularly to the description of persons selected for the appointment, than to the 
nature of the office. 

• 

138. Of the other eleven Judges, one, the Judge of Nellorc, has been unable 
to prevail on any persons of respectability to accept the appointment. 

139. The ten Judges of the zillahs of Rajahmundry, Masniipntam, Cudda- 

pah, Hcllary, Cliittoor, Chingleput, Salem, Cambaconum, Trichinopoly, ami 
South Malabar, recommend extension and modification of the jurisdictions of 
the native f’ominissioners, varying to two hundred rupees. , 


140. The testimony of the Judges regarding the operation of the present 
system of native judicature would appear, from the foregoing summary, to pre¬ 
ponderate numerically blit little in favour of its extension; but a distinction 
must be drawn between those who regard the native agency which has been 
employed as pernicious, and those who consider the extension of it as unne¬ 
cessary. 


141. This division will reduce the actual opponents of the system of native 
agency authorized by the Regulations to two, the Judge of tlie zillah of Gan- 
jam and the Judge of the zillah of Canara. The former describes the conduct 
of the native (’ommissioneis generally, with the exception of the law officer of 
his court, to have been a scandal to the judicial department; the latter has 
made a report on the individual misconduct of a large number of Coipmii'^ 
sioners, which will require a separate consideration. It is suflicient for the 
subject at present before the court to observe, that of nineteen zillahs in which 
the .system has been introiluced, the number in which it is stated to have had 
a prejudicial ctrcct amounts only to two, or at the most to threej including the 
zillah of Vei dachellum, the late Judge of which has surmized that the trust 
has been greater than the integrity of the individual to whom it has been con¬ 
fided. 


142. The number of zillahs in which it is thought unnecessary to increase 
the nurnber, or enlarge the jurisdiction of the native Commi.‘‘sioncrs, amounts to 
six. Vizagapatam, in which the Judge states that there are no arrears ; Nel- 
lore, where no persons have been found to accept the office; Darajiooraiu (now 
(/oimbatoor), in which the Judge describes the suits to be usually for sums un¬ 
der eighty rupees, obviously requiring no enlargement of the jiirisdietioii of the 
native C’ommissioiiers ; Madura, where it is simply' stated to be unnecessary j 
1 iiiilevclly, where tlie.Iudgc states an increa.se to tlie number to be uniiece.s- 
sary ; and Nortli Mal.ibar, wliero the Judge objects to increasing the number 
or enlarging the jiiri.siliction of tlie native Commissioners on their present foot¬ 
ing : hut as lie recommends a more extensive application of'the principles of 
the Regulations constituting the law officers of the courts to be Commissioners 
cj: of/icio, this zillah ought to be subducted from this class, leaving it at five, 
and slioiilil be traii.sferred, to increase the mnnbcr of zillalis, in which an ex¬ 
tension of native agency in the distribution of justice is thought desirable to 
eleven. . 


I td. Witli so large a disproportion, indeed, as sixtemi zillahs, in which bene- 
fit has been del ived from the employment of native agency in the administra¬ 
tion ot justice, to three zillahs, in which an opposite effect has been expe- 
rienced, It is not easy to believe that native agency cannot be relied on in those 
zillahs also; it is more natural to imagine, that an error has happened in the 
selection of persons to fill the office of Commissioner. To say that the adminis¬ 
tration of jnstice, tbroiigb the medium of native agency, is an unattainable ob¬ 
ject, would indeed bo equivalent to a declaration, tliat tlic population of India 
lias Slink to the lowest and mo,st deplorable state of vice and depravity : a do- 
chua.iou which could ne\cr be deliberately made, without tlie nio.st inrontro- 
vertibh- and iimarici experience of its truth ; but to which Colonel Munro has 
\ery in .n y .ul\ancetl, in liis endeavour to make out the impossibility of an 

European admini.siering justice in India. 


• 1 1 1. It i.s imlocd, much to be regretted, that wikn Colonel Munro under¬ 
took to recommend the restoration of native punchaycts, as preferable to the 

administration 
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administration of justice under the superintendence of Europeans, he did not 
define the powers with whicii those tribunals were formerly invested, and those 
which, in his judgment, should be continued to them; the mode of assembling 
them, the means by which he proposed that their authority should be sup- 
})orted and tbeir decrees enforced, the checks to bo established to defend them 
trom the influence of bribery and corruption, and the measure of punishment 
to be indicted on them if they yielded to it. His system would then have been 
fairly before the public, and it might have been duly appreciated with com¬ 
parative facility. But his paper is, in these respects, very loose and unsatis¬ 
factory. His assumptions in favour of the puuchayet cannot be admitted, with- 
out maintaining the doctrine that responsibility divided amongst five or fifty is 
more binding and more readily enforced, than when it is undertaken by a single 
individual; and the preference of willingness to support the truth, which is as¬ 
cribed to the punchayct, contrasted with the oflicers of the zillab court, has no 
foundation left to it by the Regulations, which prohibit a Judge from allowing 
any officer of his court to have a voice on any occasion. To close the remarks 
on this subject, all the boasted advantages of the punchayct sink to the ground 
before the single fact, that since the establishment of the judicial system there 
has not been an application for one in the zillab of Bellary, formerly under the 
charge of Colonel Munro, although acquiescence in a claim of this nature is 
amply provider! for in the Regulations. 


Report of Suddei 
Adawlut, 

26 July iSli. 


14<5. The impracticability of administering justice to a large popidation bv 
the unaided agency of a single European Judge, is amply acknowledged in the 
provisions whicli the Regulations contain for referring suits to natives, and in¬ 
vesting native ('onnnissioners with judicial powers; and it does aj)pear strange, 
that the idea that such an object was neither considered desirable or attainable, 
should iuivc been imputed to the system by Colonel Munro. 


116, The zillah courts have original jurisdiction in suits for sums of money 
or personal property not exceeding five thousand rupees, but exceeding two 
hundred rupees in value, and in suits for sums of smaller amount their juris¬ 
diction is apjjellate; and the number of cases which are carried in apjreal lioin 
the decision of the native C^nnmissioners to the zillah court, prove either that 
this appellate jurisdiction is a public benefit, or that it is a public evil. If the 
native judicial authorities arc invariably both pure and free from error in their 
tlecisions, they cannett require correction or revision by a superior atithority. 
If such were the state of individual morals, and such the perfection of human 
intellect in India, then indeed the appellate jurisdiction vested in the zillaii 
courts must be an evil, as tending unnecessarily to delay the final determina¬ 
tion of suits, and to promote a spirit of litigation. 

But does the description Colonel Munro has given of the character of 
the population of the Ceded Districts encourage the expectation, tluit the per- 
lection of morals'and of intellectual laculties is to be commonly found in those 
districts ? Does it not, on the contrary, point out in a forcible manner, that the 
frailties of human nature arc at least as commonly abundant in those districts 
as in any other part of India, or in the world at large ; and that the common 
necessity for the wholesome restraints of law, to introduce and maintain the 
I'elations of civilized life, exists as strongly in the Ceded 1 )isti ids as in any other 
part of the inhabited world ? 

14)8. Docs Colonel Munro mean seriously to stand forward as the advocate 
for perpetuating that confu.sion and perplexity, which he has described as aris¬ 
ing from the ignorance and confidence of the Ryots on the one hand, and the 
fradulent impositions of the Curnums on the other ? It would naturally be in- 
lerred from the expressions he has used, that this was his intention ; but can it 
be believed, or if it may be believed that such was his intention, can the reason¬ 
ableness of the position be generally acquiesced in, without maintaining that 
irregularity, confusion, and consequent poverty and idleness, are preferable to 
order, economy, and industry ? 

14)9. ’^fhe Judge of the zillah of Bellary intbrmi ns, that the dealings of in¬ 
dividuals have assumed a regidarity not known before the introduction of the 
courts, and that every transaction is now defined by legal documents which fa¬ 
cilitate the decision of causes j a consequence which, in the opinion of the 

Court, 
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Adawlut, and on the afrvicultnral ituUistry of the tlislricts. But tlie benchcial reform, it 
^ it be allowed to be beneficial, and as sncli the Court consider it, must, as be- 
' fore observed, have a commencement; and even if that commencement were, 

as described by Colonel Monro, attended by an advantage given to the know¬ 
ing over the ignorant, that advantage has long ago ceased,'and the observance 
of regularity in future must be beneficial to all parties. 

1.00. Allowing, however, for the sake of argument, what no fact tiiat has 
come to the knowledge of the Court will warrant, that these objects of civil 
jurisprudence might have been completely attained through the agency of pun- 
chayets, as between individuals, it must be asked, by what tribunal suits, in 
which Government might be a party, should be tried? Is the Collector to ap¬ 
pear before a pimchayet as the representative of Government ? Will the execu¬ 
tive powers vested in the hands of the Collector, uncontrolled by any visible 
authority, have no influence over the minds of the pimchayet? Are purichayets 
to determine disputes regarding the revenue and rates of assessment; or is the 
Collector to be the Judge in his own cause, and determine the matter at his 
iliscretion ? This would be reverting to that state of things, which it is declared 
in the Regulations to be the first object of the judicial system to do away. 
This w^onld be to support a doctrine which has been condemned in all ages, 
except iimler arbitrary government, whose measures have invariably tended to 
weaken and impoverish themselves. 

151. M'^ithout some authority to stand between the executive officers of the 
Government and its subjects, and to decide on the equity of the case, wl^jeTe 
disputes may arise, the interests of the subject must be exposed to suffer in¬ 
jury from the malversation, the caprice, the negligence, or the ignorance of an 
executive officer; and it is a self-evident proposition, that the wealth of the 
subjects constitutes the wealth of the sovereign. Any measure, therefore, 
which is injurious to the interests of the subject is injurious also to the interests 
of the sovereign. 

152. It is foreign to the duty of the Court to examine how far the evil prin¬ 
ciples of an arbitrary Government were mitigated in their operation under the 
management of Colonel Munro; but it is the duty of the Court to observe, that 
the arbitrary control over the industry of the country, exercised under his au¬ 
thority, is no where sanctioned by the Regulations, and cannot be continued 
under the judicial system. 

Whether this operation of the system will be ultimately beneficial or 
prejudicial to the revenue, is a question on which the Court are not called upon 
to deliver an opinion j but as the emancipation of the cultivators from acts of 
arbitrary authority, leaving those who were not in a condition of slavery to 
seek the reward of their own labour where they conceived they could best ob¬ 
tain it, formed a prominent feature of the system when it was introduced into 
Bengal, the Court must conclude it was intended to be adopted here, and that 
the operation of self-interest was intended to be relied on as the strongest sti¬ 
mulus to the human mind. 

15-t. The forced cultivation of the lands of the Ceded Districts cannot, there¬ 
fore, it may at once be pronounced, be longer continued; and it is, perhaps, 
in this respect, that the collection of the revenue in detail may have been con¬ 
sidered incompatible with the judicial .system But it is obviously only a forced 
and unnatural exaction of labour that would meet with obstruction in thezillah 
courts, which are appointed to administer justice between man and man, and 
any contract voluntarily entered into for the mutual benefit of both parties, 
must be enforced as readily when the Government is one of the parties, as when 
it may be entered into by individuals. 

155. The detriment which Government is likely ultimately to suffer from the 
operation of this principle, is not apparent to the court. If the rates of assess¬ 
ment, under a detailed revenue management, be such as to allow a fair reward 
foi the lahour of the husbandman, there appears little reason to apprehend that 
tile universal law, which regulates the progress of population, will be inverted 
in India. Population will increase in proportion to the production of food ; 
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and the accession of hands will require an extension of industry, which it will Report of Suddec 
furnish the means of accomplishing, while any thing that can afford a return for Adawlut, 
labour remains to be extracted from the bowels of the earth. The particular ■ 
influence which this principle may have on the public revenue, it is for the 
Board, at the head of that department, to consider. The Court only contend, 
that any system which has justice for its basis may be administered by the courts 
of judicature on their present constitution. They cannot obstruct the collec¬ 
tion of a just revenue. 

156. But granting that the revenue could be collected with greater facility 
and equal justice to the Ryots if there were no courts, it remains to be asked, 
how it is proposed that justice is to be dispensed to criminals ? Who is to com¬ 
mit, who is to try them ? Is the Collector to do both ? 

157. The Court apprehend, that the business of the Revenue department 
must furnish ample employment for any individual of the best abilities, unless 
the collectorates are narrowed to circles, which would so multiply in number as 
to absorb all the saving anticipated from the reunion of the Revenue and Judi¬ 
cial departments, if that measure were not deemed otherwise objectionable. 

158. Is it the intention of Colonel Munro, that the punchayets should be 
employed in this department also, and be vested with authority to pass sentence 
of death ? The reluctance with which the natives now come forward before 
the Magistrate to complain, may be regarded as evidence of the mode in which 
this duty would-be discharged. It may, indeed, be asserted, that not a pun- 
chayet would be found hardy enough to pass a sentence of capital punishment. 

The dread of ur/relenting vengeance would prevent them; and the more enor¬ 
mous the outrage, the less likely would they be to inflict the penalties of the 
law. It is by no means easy to organize a system of criminal judicature in 
which such agency is to be employed. 

159- Colonel Munro, indeed, makes no mention of the administration of 
criminal justice. Did he consider the security of the persons and property of 
individuals from violence as of minor importance to the litigation of civil 
claims ? 

160. Ilis whole scheme, indeed, as it is before the Court, appears to be limited 
to the settling of causes of small amount, and his attention must have been 
confined entirely to the Ceded Districts, where it appears by Mr, Bruce’s re¬ 
port, also, that the suits are, generally speaking, for small sums. But even if 
his system were preferred in cases of this description, it must be remembered 
that there are suits involving interests of considerable magnitude, for the adju¬ 
dication of which Colonel Munro’s system makes no provision. The number of 
original causes on the files of the provincial courts at the commencement of the 
present year was only one hundred and four, but the amount of property in 
litigation was Star Pagodas 9,36,137- 

161. It is not, however, the amount of the property in litigation or adjudi¬ 
cated that displays the utility of the courts of judicature. It is in the general 
tranquillity which has resulted from the introduction of the courts, that we see, 
in a most conspicuous light, the benefits of a regular systenr of internal admi¬ 
nistration, the principles of which are understood by the inhabitants of these 
territories, and have obtained their confidence. 

162. In the zillah of the northern division, the contrast between the former 
distrust and turbulence, and the present confidence and tranquillity, is most 
striking. The court have not accounts before them to state the comparison ; 
but they have no doubt that if information were required from the office of 
account of the expenses of the former military coercion of the Northern Circars, 
and of the present civil and military establishment employed in those provinces, 
the administration of a regular government, even expensive as the courts are 
considered to be, will be found to be the most economical. 

163. In the Northern Circars, indeed, where fciffore the establishment of the 
courts the Zemindars regarded themselves as princes and knew no law but their 
own will, the removal of the restraints of zillah courts would again subject the 
inhabitants of the zemindarries to the grievous oppression of arbitrary caprice, 

[4 BJ tnd 
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Report of Sadder and would let loose the animosities of the great families again to involve the 
Adawlut, country in blood and desolation } and the expense of the avil department, at 
26 July 181*. present so seriously complained of, would most probably be considerably ex- 
'--' ceedcd by militaiy expenditure necessary to preserve order in those countries. 

In the Ceded Districts which border on the territories of his Highness 
the Nizam, and which are constantly exposed to the predatory incursions of 
banditti, the adjudication of civil suits may be said to form but a small part of 
the duty of the Judges and Magistrates; and even if they were relieved from 
this branch of their duty by the abolition of the civil courts, supposing this mea¬ 
sure to be practicable and to be desired by the inhabitants, some judicial officers 
must be charged with the cognizance of criminal offences, or the country would 
soon relapse into the same state of barbarity and wretchedness, in which it was 
transferred to the authority of the British Government. 

165. A want of a sufficient number of Magistrates is, indeed, one of the de¬ 
fects of the system, which cannot be obviated without incurring an inconvenient 
expense, except by appointing all the covenanted servants of _ the Companj|r, 
belonging to any department of the public service, to be Magistrates; and it 
may be a question, whether this measure might not be attended with incon¬ 
venience. 

166. The importance of the duties of a Magistrate to the population within 
his jurisdiction is obvious. The indispensable necessity, that those duties 
should be correctly ilischargcd is not less so; and the impossjbility of a Col- 
lecfor devoting the time or attention that would be necessary to a correct dis¬ 
charge ol‘ this duty, appears hardly to admit a question. It 'is, therefore, re¬ 
quisite that some person should be specially charged with this duty. By the 
Regulations, the zillah Judges are constituted the Magistrates also of their 
zillahs, and thus are required to perform as much judicial labour, as is within 
the compass of the abilities of an individual, and more than is required of any 
judicial officer in Europe, more than is perhaps compatible with an efficient 
discharge of the trust. The Court cannot hesitate to say, that it is desirable 
that the duties of the Judge and of the Magistrate, as defined in the Regula¬ 
tions, were discharged by different persons; but the necessities of the state will 
not admit of the disunion of the offices. The system is, therefore, defective in 
the number, rather than the nature of the instruments employed in it: a cir¬ 
cumstance which may be regarded as inseparable from foreign dominion, in 
which the interests of the governors and the governed can never be brought to 
assimilate so closely, as to admit of the adoption of the most economical system 
of administration. The unrestrained admission of natives to the enjoyment of 
power will ever be regarded as a measure pregnant with danger. The limited 
powers at present delegated to the native Commissioners have been represented 
by some of the Judges to have been abused, and the further e:;(tension of them 
has been deprecated, nor can the necessary superintendence over the exercise 
of any authority that can be delegated to them be provided for without incur¬ 
ring considerable expense. The scale of allowances to the officers employed in 
this superintendence must be calculated to embrace the double object of afford¬ 
ing the means of maintaining a respectable appearance, so long as they shall 
continue to fill offices of importance in India, and of making some provision for 
a comfoitable retirement in their native country, when the active season of life 
shall have passed by. A lower scale of stipend could not be considered a fair 
requital for the endurance of banishment in a foreign land, under the severity 
of a tropical sun, during the earliest and the best years of matured life. It 
could not reasonably claim, and must fail to insure, the zealous exertion of 
talents and integrity in the public service. 

The administration of the civil government of British India must there¬ 
fore be expensive, in a degree which does not admit of comparison with any 
European institution. Allusion has been made by the Honourable Court of 
Directors to the prevailing institutions of Mysore, under which it is understood 
that justice was administered in a respectable degree. Whether the materials 
exist which would afford the grounds of a correct comparison of the internal 
adminatration of the British territories with that of the territories belonging to 
their ally the Rajah of Mysore, the Court are uninformed j and they are equally 

ignorant. 
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168. But whatever may be the result of a comparison between the expenses 
of the civil administration of the territories of Mysore and of the surroundinir 
BnUsh terntones, it cannot escape observation, that the security of the former 
is greaUy dependant on that of the latter. The sovereign of Mysore is a native 
and the internal administration of his territory is entrusted to native agents • 
there is Nothing foreign but the superintendence over the politick conduct of 
the government. Its tranquillity being insured by the supremacy of the British 
power, a system of internal administration might be introduced with success • 
and the practical expedience of extending it to the surrounding British territory 
remains a question of political importance, on which it is foreign to the duty of 
the court to enter, and on which they are incompetent to give an opinion. 

169. In the British territories, the rrault of the operations of the courts of 
judicature and of the native judicatories, acting un^r their superintendence, 
shews, in the opinion of this Court, that these institutions have obtained a de¬ 
cided preference with tlie inhabitants over the former expedients of temporary 
assemblies of punchayets; and they cannot doubt but that it is for the interest 
of Gpvemment, that its power should be felt as always present, and ever active 
in supporting the claims of justice and in repressing the practices of the evil 
disposed. 

170. With regard to the jurisdiction to be granted to the native judicatories 
subordinate to tl\p zillah courts, the Judges, it will have been observed, are of 
different opinions, some considering their present powers even more than suffi¬ 
cient, and others recommending that they should be extended to suits for 
money, or other personal property, not exceeding the value of one hundred 
rupees, while others again recommend that the limit should be two hundred 
rupees. The Judge of the zillah of Chittoor recommends that an appellate 
jurisdiction should be granted to the' Sudder Aumeens, under the special per¬ 
mission of the Sudder Adawlut and reference from the zillah Judge, and that 
their jurisdiction shall be extended to suits for real property, other than lakheraje 
land, of the value of two hundred rupees. The Judge of the zillah of North 
Malabar proposes to grant to the same Commissioners jurisdiction in suits for 
real property, as far as two hundred rupees. 

171. It must be remarked, that this last zillah. is adjacent to Canara, where 
the proceedings of the native Commissioners are stated to have been found 
injurious to the public interests; and the Judge of the zillah considers the 
means of effecting the mischief, if not immediately derived from, “ to be 
“ undoubtedly greatly assisted by that provision of the Regulations, which 
“ requires that the jurisdiction of each Commissioner should be confined to that 
** district in which his possessions are situated.” 

17s. The Judge in the zillah of Cuddaph has recommended, that the pro¬ 
motion of the Commissioners through different gradations shall be accompa¬ 
nied by removal from one district to another. The one has declared himself 
hostile to the spirit of the Regulation} the other would appear to have misun¬ 
derstood its objects, which is to render the talents and acquirements of such 
individuals as have leisure for the pursuit and possess the confidence of their 
neighbours available in the dispensation of justice. The Regulation of 1802, 
under which they were first appointed, does not contain any provision for re- 
munerating their labours; and the subsequent enactments, which have granted 
to tliese officers the fees levied on the suits decided by them, must be consi¬ 
dered as intended to guard them against the expense incident to the discharge 
of this duty. 

179. The appointment of head referee is not inclt-'dcd in this description. 
The jurisdiction of this officer is more extensive than that of a Moonsiff, and it 
would appear to be expected that his qualifications shall be of a more profesional 

nature > 


ignoruit, whether the circumstances which have occurred since the publication 
icJDolonel Wilks work, are of a nature to excite doubts of the correctness of 
the information which he professedly obtained from Poorniah, the late Dewan 
of the Raj^i of Mysore. The comparison must be drawn, if it be deemed use- 
lul or requisite^ by the superior authorities, who possess the necessary infonna- 
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Adawlut, tion of persons in their selection tor this office ; and it is provided in favariir 
86 July 1814.. ^ officers, that in the event of the fees on the suits decided by them 

proving to be an inadequate compensation for the trouble and expense they 
may incur, a further allowance shall be granted to them on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the zillah Judges. 

• 174>. But speaking generally, it must be desirable that native Commissioners 
should be selected from among those who possess property, and who therefore 
have an interest in encouraging the cultivators in industrious habits, provided 
no obstacles arise to such nomination from the personal character of the indivi¬ 
dual. The resort to an assembly termed a punchayet proceeds upon this prin¬ 
ciple ; and, in the opinion of the Court, the local judicatories, whatever may 
be the powers ultimately confirmed to them, must be filled by resident Land¬ 
holders of respectable character, where they are to be found. 

175. In the opinion of the Court, the Judge of the zillah of Canara must 
have mistaken the cause of the evils which have been experienced in the zillah 
under his charge, or the inhabitants must have plunged into a depth of depra¬ 
vity, which it is not easy to credit; and the Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah 
has taken an erroneous view of the nature of the office itself, and of the means 
of improving its utility. 

176. The extension of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners to suits 
regarding real property, as proposed by the Judges of Chittoor and North 
l\(lalabar, and the appellate jurisdiction recommended by the former, blaim 
serious consideration. The proposed appellate jurisdiction appears to the Court 
to be objectionable, because its necessity or utility is not evident. The appeal 
permitted to the Register would appear sufficient, and every unnecessary in¬ 
novation should be avoided. It is objectionable, also, as multiplying the num¬ 
ber of appeals beyond what may appear absolutely necessary to the correction 
of erroneous decisions, must protract the litigation and postpone the ultimate 
decision of suits, in a degree vexatious and burdensome to the subject. The 
extension of the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners to suits for real pro¬ 
perty, may, the Court apprehend, afford the means of extending the abuse 
which the Judge of Canara has described as practised in his zillah, where the 
Commissioners arc stated to have enlarged their landed property at the expense 
of their neighbours. 

177. The Court are of opinion, therefore, that the jurisdiction of the native 
Commissioners should be confined to suits for personal property; but they are 
not aware of any great objection to the extending it to sums of one hundred 
rupees, in the case of Commissioners appointed in conformity to Regulation 
X Vi. of 1802, and to two hundred rupees, in the case of the Sudder Aumeens. 
The extension of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, in.this respect, will 
further tend to increase the receipts of the Commissioners, which have been 
represented by some of the Judges as being very inadequate. 

178. The advantages expected by the Judge in the zillah of North Malabar 
to be derived from granting commissions of Sudder Aumeen to the Cauzee and 
Namboory in the principal towns, may, in the opinion of the Court, be ob¬ 
tained by appointing them Moonsiffs, as the necessity for applying to the zillah 
court for an order of reference would thus be obviated ; but the Court differ 
in opinion with the zillah Judge regarding the option of bringing a suit before 
either of the Commissioners, in cases where one party may be a Hindoo and 
the other a Mahomedan, being left with the plaintiff. The defendant must be 
considered to have bound himself by his own law, and the Commissioner of the 
same persuasion with him would therefore appear to be the proper authority to 
try the suit. 

179. With regard to the means of shortening the litigation of suits by sim¬ 
plifying the forms of process, to which the attention of the Court has been 
called, it must be observed, that the forms of process observed under the Re¬ 
gulations are framed with a view to the convenience of both parties. The first 
process, after a plaint has been filed, is a summons to the defendant, conveying 
a concise notice of the plaint, and requiring him to appear on a particular day 

to 
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•,to^ malce answer thereto. He is not fnrtlicr molested, unless it may appear 
necessary to secure his person in order to prevent his absconding; and where 
such necessity be apparent, not to adopt the measure would be unjust to the 
claimant. Where such necessity be not apparent, the seizure of the person of 
the defendant, c\;en for the purpose of compelling him to furnish security for 
his appearance, has been deemed to be a harsh measure, and therefore the 
provision of the regulations of 1802, which required a defendant to accom¬ 
pany the Peon who delivered the summons, or find security for his appearance 
at the court on the day specified in the summons, has been relaxed by Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1811, and the Peon’s duty is now limited to the delivery of the 

summons. 

• 

180. 'riiis process does not appear to require simplification : it is not harsh 
to the debtor, it cannot be inconvenient to the creditor. He cannot complain 
even of the delay, which he chuscs to incur by applying to the Court, instead of 
claiming the friendly arbitration of neighbours. A reasonable time ought to 
be allowed to the defendant to make his arrangement for attending the court ; 
for to hurry him thither, without allowing him time to make any airangenients, 
would bea measure of partial operation, favourable to the creditor and oppres¬ 
sive to the debtor. 

181. On the day appointed, a copy of the plaint is given to the defendant, 
and he is allowed a reasonable time, at the discretion of the Court, to deliver 
in his answer. This rule does not appear susceptible of any alteration. 

182. On the court day following the delivery of the answer, the plaintiff is 
permitted to reply, and the defendant is required to rejoin the same day. 

183. The two latter proceedings might, perhaps, be omitted, as the parties 
are found generally to maintain what they have respectively asserted in the 
plaint and in the answer, and frequently to run into amplification, which is not 
otherwise to be controled than by rejecting such irregular pleadings; a measure 
which would be considered by the parties to be harsh, and to which the Court 
feel a reluctance to resort. 

184. The operation of time and education must be looked to as the correc¬ 
tive of this inconvenience. 

185. The admission of a supplemental plaint, followed by a supplemental 
answer, reply, and rejoinder, may also be considered unnecessary, as the plain¬ 
tiff must be supposed to be fully aware of the extent of his claims before he 
brings them into court, and the defendant has before him the claim to which 
he is to answer. 

186. But it must be observed, that however desirable it may appear to re¬ 
strict the pleadings within the smallest possible limit, the full disclosure of the 
case, which is provided for in these pleadings, must facilitate the decision in 
appeal, and tends ultimately to accelerate the final adjudication of suits; and 
it may, therefore, be doubted, whether any advantage, obtained in the primary 
proceedings by the excession of these pleadings, would not be more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the difficulties experienced, in consequence, in deciding the 
suits on appeal, and whether the occasions for referring suits for rehearing in 
the courts of original jurisdiction would not be more frequent, to the great 
vexation of the parties concerned. 

187. The Court are therefore of opinion, that it is inexpedient to change the 
forms or number of the pleadings at present in use. If they are in some in¬ 
stances inconvenient, owing to the unskilfulness of the persons who have been 
admitted as pleaders in the several courts, practice will overcome the cause, 
and the effect will cease with it. 

188. That the decision of suits shall ever be so rapid under the utmost im- 

f iroveraent of human institutions, as to obviate all cause for complaints of de- 
ay, appears to the Court to be a vain expectation. It is a complaint which 
has been made from the earliest of times, and will in^11 probability continue un¬ 
der any form of government to tlie end of time. It has been demonstrated, 
that punchayets are not likely to remove this evil. It appears that the people 
do not claim a resort to them. 

[4C] 


Jlcport of Sudder 
Ad.twlut, 

2G July 1814. 


189. If 
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Report of Sudder 189 . If the progress of the present judicial institutions towards tlie ultimajfik— 
26^u*y'isU determination of suits should he still thought too slow, the evil tnaj' perhaps, 

^ ‘ j with some justice, be ascribed to the great latitude of appeal which is allowed, 

and a remedy must consequently be sought in additional restrictions on the 
right of appeal. . 

190. In suits for personal property of the amount to which it is proposed 
that the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners shall extend, a single appeal 
would appear sufficient for the correction of error; and the court are of 
opinion, that the decision of the Register in appeal might be declared final. 

191. In suits for personal property, decided by the Register in the first in¬ 
stance, the decision of the Judge or assistant Judge in appeal might also* be de¬ 
clared final; except in cases in which the provincial court might see reasons 
for granting a special appeal. 

192. The jurisdiction of the Judge and assistant Judge might remain as it is 
at present constituted. 

198. There does not appear the same reason for an appeal from the decisions 
of the provincial courts, in the first instance, as from those of the inferior judi¬ 
catories, because every decision of a provincial court must be passed by two or 
more Judges; and the Court therefore think it might be safe to declare the 
decisions of tliose courts final, in suits for sums below the amount at present 
appealable to the Governor General in Council, vesting the court of Sudder 
Adpwlut with authority to admit special appeals, in cases in which it iftay 
appear to them, for particular reasons, that there are good grounds for an 
appeal. 

19'1'. These limitations of the right of appeal would quicken the final deter¬ 
mination of suits; but believing, as the Court do, that the administration of 
justice by the courts of judicature now established is, upon the whole, satisfac¬ 
tory to the inhabitants of the territories under the Government of Fort St. 
George, they do not recommend the immediate adoption of these suggestions, 
and have not therefore thought it necessary to draft a Regulation for carrying 
them into effect. 

19.'5. It would appear to the Court to be advisable, under ordinary circufn- 
stances, that the experience of the Supreme Government, which precedes that 
of Madras by ten years, should dictate meliorations and amendments of the 
judicial code, rather than that they should be attempted on the more confined 
practice of Madras in the first instance; and, in this case, the expressed inten¬ 
tion of the honourable Court of Directors to convey their sentiments fully on 
the judicial administration of India, civil and criminal, is sufficient to restrain 
the Court from prematurely submitting, in the shape of a Regulation, the ar¬ 
rangements which they have deemed it their duty to suggest lor the considera¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, as practicable if they should 
be deemed expedient. 

19G, Adverting to the instructions conveyed in the fortieth paragraph of 
the Letter Irom the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 29th October 
1813, regarding the subsistance of prisoners, but more especially to their opi¬ 
nion, that some distinction, however small, should be made in favour of 
debtors, whom the law does not intend to punish but merely to secure by con¬ 
finement from evading the demands of their creditors, the Court feel called 
upon to explain, that this expense is not defrayed by the Government, but by 
the creditor, who may cliuse to incarcerate the person of his debtor, and that 
within certain limitations. » The Judge, at the time of the commitment of 
“ the defendant, is to make an order on the plaintiflTfor the payment of what- 
“ ever monthly allowance he may think reasonable for the subsistance of the 
“ detendant, upon a consideration of ins rank and situation in life and the cir- 
» cumstances of the plaintiff’.*’ Section 10, Regulation III, A.D. 1802. 

197. This provision may have escaped the notice of the Honourable Court, 
and It IS therefore quoted. Indeed, it may be said that this section contains the 
greatest innovation on tlic^ civil usage of the country; for previously to the 
establishment of the judicial code, confinement for debt by public authority 
was unknown. Indeed, it could not be known, for there were no public pri¬ 
sons. 
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sons. _,The method resorted to by creditors to compel an adjustment of their 
claiims was to attach a Peon to the debtor, from whom he received a daily al* 
lowance for his subsistance, whilst his daily occupation was to harass the 
debtor with ceaseless importunity, and to obstruct him in the pursuit of every 
avocation, whether of indispensable necessity, of business, or of pleasure. 

198. The inconvenience and vexation of this expedient are too manifest to 
require description. It must be regarded as the otispring of a Government, 
which wanted either the means or the inclination to preserve order and regu¬ 
larity in the dealings between individuals. It was a contempt of all constituted 
authority, and could not be tolerated under a well regulated Government. 
Whether the substitution of imprisonment, under legal proceedings, for this 
domiciliary imprisonment at the caprice of the individual creditor, was an im¬ 
provement of the condition of society, is a question which it is unnecessary to 
argue, as a relaxation of the principle has been introduced by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, and adopted by that of Fort St. George, whereby a debtor is per¬ 
mitted, by a full and unreserved disclosure of his property, upon oath, to open 
his prison doors, and to escape from the severity of an inexorable creditor, 
although any property which he may acquire still remains answerable for the 
discharge of his debt. 

199. The former Regulation, while it removed one abuse and provided for 
the security of a debtor’s person at the instance of the creditor, compelled the 
latter to afford him that reasonable subsistance, which he was prevented by con- 
finenlent from procuring by his own industry; and the latter provides that the 
industry of an unfortunate debtor shall no longer be suppressed, by a restraint 
which cannot contribute to any useful purpose. 

200. The Court will conclude these proceedings, with assuring the Honour¬ 
able the Goveruol in Council, that instructions shall be immediately issued for 
carrying into effijct the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, conveyed 
in^e extracts from their letter of the 29th October 1813. 

Ordered, That extract of these proceedings, together with the various docu¬ 
ments to which they refer, be sent to the Secretary to Government in the ju¬ 
dicial department, with a re<iuest that he will submit the same for the consi¬ 
deration of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(True extract.) 


Report of Sudder 
Adawlut, 

26 July 1814. 


WILLIAM OLIVER, Register. 




jilrter’i Office. Regieter. 
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An -Accomt showing Ote Amount qf Fees collected and carried to the Account qf Report of Sudder 
Government, on the Institution and Trial of Suits and Appeals, from \st January 
to Slst December 1813. “ 


Centre Division... 
Northern Division 
Southern Division 
Western Division 

Bellary . 

Canara. 

Chingleput .. 

Chittoor .. 

Cochin . 

Combaconum .... 

Cuddapah . 

Darrapooram. 

Ganjam . 

Madura . 

Malabar North ... 
Malabar South .... 
Masulipatam .... 

Nellore .. 

Rajahtnundry .... 

Salem. 

Seringapatam . 

Tinnevelly . 

Trichinopoly.. 

Verdachellum .... 
Vizagapatam. 


Fees Collected in 1813. 


S. Pagodas 

F. 

c. 

1,869 

15 

74 

3,050 

7 

68 

1,772 

37 

61 

1,104 

14 

3 

973 

21 

28 

1,184 

31 

26 

937 

33 

23 

1,247 

27 

34 

903 

23 

28 

997 

S 

21 

574 

8 

78 

389 

20 

2 

617 

41 

14 

906 

5 

9 

2,111 

11 

41 

769 

12 

53 

2,181 

34 

72 

1,015 

20 

39 

644 

33 

20 

906 

14 

70 

216 

42 

43 

522 

18 

45 

1,056 

38 

4 

662 

18 

23 

1,239 

12 

37 


Total, Star Pagodas 27,853 13 46 


Errors Excepted. (Signed) WILLIAM OLIVER, 

Register. 


Read the following letter from the Register to the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 


Proceedings of 
Sudder Adawlut, 
30 Aug. 1814. 


Sir : 

I am directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the ac¬ 
companying extract from the Court’s proceedings of this date, with the letter 
therein referred to, and to request you will submit the same for the information 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 


1 have &c. 

(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

30th August 1814. 


WM. OLIVER, 

Register. 


Extract from the Proceedings tfthe Sudder Adawbtt, 
under date the SOfft August 1814. 

Read letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Judge in the zillah of Cud¬ 
dapah, submitting his observations on the extract fiom the letter of the late 
principal Collector in the Ceded Districts, dated 15th August 1807* 

(Here enter No. 558.) 

[4E] 


The 
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Proceedings of Xhe foregoing voluminous and elaborate report extends to considerations 
which the Court did not anticipate in their orders of the 22d June-ISIS. 

30 Aug. 1814. contains a general defence of the Judicial Code, and its principal object is 

to display the advantages of fixed laws, administered by courts^ of judicature 
held responsible for the impartiality of their acts, over the capricious, though 
well intentioned exertions of arbitrary power, subjects on which the Court may 
perhaps be thought to have entered more than was necessary, in their proceed¬ 
ings of the 26th ultimo. The Court have, however, remarked with satisfac¬ 
tion, that the description given by the Judge of Cuddapah, of the alterations 
introduced into the conduct of society since the establishment of the judicial 
system, confirms, in every respect, the report received from the Judge of 
Bellary from which report extracts of considerable length were inserted,in the 
Court’s proceedings of the date abovemcntioned. 

The Court do not consider it necessary to make any further remark on the 
report from the Judge of Cuddapah, which was received too late to be no¬ 
ticed in their proceedings of the 26th ultimo; but as connected with those 
proceedings, the Court directed that the report be submitted for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Ordered that an extract of these proceedings be sent to the Secretary to 
Government in the Judicial department. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) WILLIAM OLIVER, Register. 

Note ,—Neither the report from the Judge of Cuddapah, nor that from the 
Judge of Bellary, have been received at the India House. Many other docu¬ 
ments referred to in the India papers are wanting. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at the 

INDIA HOUSE, 

Dated the 4ith January ISIS. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India House. 


Sir: 

Letter from Under the idea that the Honourable the Court of Directors will be 

Secretary dcsirous of receiving the earliest information of all steps taken in pursuance of 
to Madras the instructions conveyed in their dispatches, dated the 29th of April and 4th 

Government, ^ ol May last, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has directed me 

^ anuary , ^ transmit to you the accompanying copies of two minutes on the subject re¬ 
corded by Mr. Elliot, of several letters addressed to Colonel Munro, of those 
received from him, of a letter from the Civil Auditor, and of the reply to it, 
regarding the construction to be put upon the Honourable Court's orders feing 
Colonel Munro's allowances, and of a minute which was yesterday recorded by 
Mr. Elliot, proposing that Mr. George Stratton be appointed joint Commis¬ 
sioner with Colonel Munro. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) 

Fort St. George, 4th January 1815. 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


SECRETARY 
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SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to COLONEL MUNRO, 

Dated 23rf September 1814. 

Sib; 

j Par. 1. "The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having 
been pleased to appoint you First Commissioner of internal Administration, you 
will be guided by the following instructions. 

2. You will report to Government on the means which you deem best cal¬ 
culated for carrying into effect the modifications in the present system of inter¬ 
nal administration, specified in the judicial dispatch of the 29th of April 1814, 
from tlfe Court of Directors, a copy of which is forwarded to you. 

3. You will report occasionally how far the modifications, when introduced, 
may appear to answer the end of their adoption, and generally on every point 
which you think may contribute, in any way, to tlie improvement of the present 
system. 

4. You will correspond with the Court of Sudder Adawlut and the Board of 
Revenue, or directly with the subordinate courts of judicature. Magistrates, and 
Collectors, and call for information on every matter which you may deem to 
be connected with the duties of your office. 

5. You will, as often as you may judge it expedient, visit the districts, for 
the purpose of communicating personally with the local authorities on the sys¬ 
tem of internal administration, its operation, whether in opposing or promoting 
the comforts of the people and the prosperity of the country, and the means by 
which it may be improved. 

6. You will sitbmit to Government an estimate of the number and pay of the 
native servants, and of every expense that will be necessary for your de¬ 
partment. 

7. You will trasmit your accounts regularly to the Accountant General and 
Civil Auditor. 

8. The court of Sudder Adawlut an\l the Board of Revenue will be furnished 
lylth copies of these instructions. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed.) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 23d September 1814. 


PRESIDENT’S MINUTE, dated 3d Janmry IBIS. 

Colonel Munro having requested, in his letter of the 13 ultimo, that another 
Member may be added to the commission with which he is charged, I deemed it 
proper, in consideration of the great confidence deservedly reposed in that 
Officer by the Honourable the Court of Directors, to consult with him regard¬ 
ing the Gentleman whom, with our sanction, he would prefer as a coadjutor in 
his important labours. Having accordingly ascertained that he is desirous Mr. 
George Stratton should be appointed second Commissioner, and that this gen¬ 
tleman is in every respect qualified for the office, I have the honour to recom¬ 
mend that he be nominated the second Commissioner, with a salary of twelve 
thousand pagodas per annum, to cover all charges for travelling and other ne¬ 
cessary expenses. 

Having also been informed by Colonel Munro, that from the nature of the 
inquiries to be made, and of the reports to be prepared",l;bc objects of the com¬ 
mission would be greatly facilitated if its second Member were at the same time 
Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, and concurring in what I understand to be the 
opinion of the Gentlemen of Council, that a third Judge is indispensably re-’ 

quired 


Letter to 
Colonel Munro, 
23 Sept. 18H. 


President's 

Minute, 

3 Jun. 181.9. 



President’s 

Minute, 

3 Jan. 1815. 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 

1 March 1815. 


Letter from 
Colonel Munro, 
24 Dec. 1814. 
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quired for the due discharge of the functions of that Court, I ain fuither in¬ 
duced to recommend, that Mr. Stratton be appointed to officiate in that ea|^> 
city, on his salary of Commissioner, until the pleasure of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors can be ascertained. 

I am disposed to think, from the observations of Colonel Munro, that the 
services of Mr. Stratton, as a member of the Commission, wdl be generdlly em¬ 
ployed with most advantage at the Presidency. In this respect, however, 
much may be left to his own discretion; and I consequently propose, that he 
be desired to divide his attention between his two offices, in such manner as, 
in communication with the other Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, and with the 
first Commissioner, he shall have reason to believe to be most expedient for the 
public service. 

As it appears that the Honourable the Court of Directors object to the no¬ 
mination of a third Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, principally on the grounds 
of the increased expenditure such an appointment would occasion, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to observe, that by the proposed arrangement this objection would be en¬ 
tirely obviated, as Mr. Stratton is to receive no salary as third Judge in the 
the Court of Sudder Adawlut, but will act in that capacity upon the salary of 
second Commissioner. The only remaining objection which could be opposed 
to the nomination of Mr. Stratton, on the ground of his seniority to Mr. 
Greenway, the second Judge on the fixed establishment of the Sudder Court, 
will be effectually removed by his own consent, officially communicated, to act 
as third Judge of the Court under a junior servant, in conformity to the provi¬ 
sion made for such a case by the clause of the new charter. 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the Isf March 1815. 

Par. 205. With our Secretary’s letter, dated the 4 January last, we caused 
to be transmitted to your Honourable Court copies of all the correspon¬ 
dence which had then passed with Colonel Munro, regarding the instructions 
communicated in the dispatch from your Honourable Court, bearing date the 
29th of April 1814, and also a copy of our Presid Ment’sinute, dated the 
3d January last, explaining the considerations under which he was induced to 
propose the appointment of Mr. George Stratton as second Member of the 
Commission for revising the present police arrangements and the established 
system of judicature. We have now the honour to solicit the attention of your 
Honourable Court to the accompanying extract of our proceedings, dated the 
Jst instant, on a letter from Colonel Munro, bearing date the 24th of Decem¬ 
ber, and we venture to express our hope that the sentiments therein stated may 
meet with the approbation of your Honourable Court. 


COLONEL MUNRO to SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated ^^th December, 1814. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

1. In my letter of the ISthinstantlstatedthatlhad carefully examined 
all the reports from the Judges, Collectors, and Commercial Residents, to 
the Committees of Police, from 1805 to the present year. From these ma¬ 
terials very able reports have been framed, both by the late Committee of 
Police and by that which preceded it, and both have suggested several im¬ 
portant improvements in the existing system of police. But none of these 
have yet been carried into effect; nor have any of the amendments ordered to 
be made by the Honourable Court of Directors, in their Judicisd dispatch of 
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the 29th April last, been rendered unnecessary by any late regulations of 
Government. 

2. As tlie whole subject of that dispatch, therefore, still remains for con¬ 
sideration, it may be proper to submit to the Governor in Council an abstract 
of Its contents, esiliibiting under two heads, first, all those matters which 
Government, after referring to the Sudder Adawlut and subordinate Courts for 
their opinion, are to adopt or reject as they think fit; and secondly, all those 
on which the order for carrying them into effect is imperative, and no discre¬ 
tion is left with Government; and then to suggest the means by which the pro¬ 
posed alterations may be most readily accomplished. 

3. TAe points which are to be referred to the Sudder and subordinate Courts 
for their opinion, and on which Government may exercise their discretion, 
are as follow. 

Ist. A revision of the forms of process in the Sudder and subordinate 
Courts, “ witli the view of rendering the proceedings in civil cases as sum- 
“ mary as may be compatible with tlie ends of substantial justice.” • Under 
this general injunction attention is called to the following particulars. 

2d. Whether or not the reply and rejoinder may be dispensed with.t 

3d. Whether » the practice prescribed by Regulation III. 1803, of taking 
“ down in writing all depositions, although delivered orally in open Court,” 
be necessary or not.1: 

4tli. A mature consideration of the subject of employing licensed Vakeels, 
with a view of devising, if it be possible, a remedy for an evil so generally 
acknowledged.^ 

5th. Whether *1116 restrictions which formerly existed under Regulation II. 
of 1802, on appeals from the Registers and Judges of the zillah courts, should 
not be revived.il 

Cth. Whether the fees and stamp duties, imposed by Regulations IV. V. 
and XVII. of 1808, have not served “ to discourage, and often to preclude, 
“ the fair claimant from applying to our judicatories.”! 

7th. What is the amount of the sum within which the execution of the judg¬ 
ment pronounced by the village Potail or punchayet should not be stayed by 
appeal to the zillah court.** 

8th. Cases in which the principal Zemindars may be entrusted with the 
powers of an agent of Police.”tt 

9th. Whether or not it would conduce “ to the more prompt and convenient 
“ administration pf criminal justice, if the zillah Judges were to be so far in- 
'* ve.stcd with a jurisdiction in criminal matters as to enable them to hear and 
“ determine all ca.ses of public offence not of capital nature and now cogniza- 
“ ble by the Courts of circuit only.”];:}; 

10th. Whether the same important end would not “ be materially furthered, 
“ were the Collectors, acting as the Magistrates of zillahs, to be empowered 

to punish offenders by corporal punishment, to the extent of thirty rattans, 
“ by fine not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by imprisonment not 
” of longer duration than three months. 

11th. Whetner or not “ the Collector should be associated with the zillah 
“ Judge in the trial of offences at quarterly sessions.§§ 

12th. Whether “ the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit may not 
“ be carried into immediate execution, without a reference to the Nizamut 
“ Ailawlut, when the guilt is clearly established, and there seems to the cir- 
“ cuit Judge no ground for recommending the prisoner to mercy ; and with 

[4 F] “ the 

* Judicial dispatch from the Court of Directors, dated 29th Api;il. 1814, paragraph 23. 

t Ditto, paragraph 24. f Ditto, par. 25. # Ditto, par. 26. || Ditto, par. 27. 

^ Ditto, par. 30. ** Ditto, par. 66. ft Ditto, par. 87. tl: Ditto, par. 102. 

§§ Ditto, par. 102. 
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“ the s&Rie view of expediting the administration of the criminal laW| whether 
“ the present forms of proceeding in the courts of circuit will not admit of 
“ simplification, consistently with the substantial end of justice.” • 

4. The following are the points of modification in the judicial system, on 
which the order for carrying them into execution is positive, and on w/iich no 
other discretionary authority is left with Government than merely as to the 
manner in which this is to be done. 

1st. No further appeal to be permitted to be ” from a decision of the zUlah 

court on an appeal from the register or from any native tribunal.” t 

Qd. Village punchayets to be authorized to hear and determine suits^ t 

3d. The Potail or head of the village, “ by virtue of his office, to execute 
“ the functions of Commissioner within the village in the several modes pre* 
“ scribed by the Regulations.” ^ 

4th. Intermediate native judicatures between the village and zillah court to 
be established, •' and to be invested with a jurisdiction over a certain number 

of villages, so as that there may be three, four, or five in a zillah ; and the 
“ Judges to receive a fixed salary, in addition to a fee on the institution of 
“ suits brought before them.”(| 

The order for the establishment of these native judicatures, though not ab¬ 
solutely unconditional, is so far positive, that nothing but some very serious 
obstacle is to prevent its execution. 

5th. The punchayct on a larger scale than that of the village, so as to have 
a greater selection of persons, “ to be employed under the native district 
“ Judge.”,If 

(ith. Suits brought under the cognizance of the Potails and Curnums to be 
altogether relieved “ from fees and stamp duties.” •• 

7th. The Sudder to receive from the subordinate courts, and furnish Go¬ 
vernment with yearly or half-yearly reports of the nature and number of suits, 
“ in which the following particulars are to be stated.” tt 

1st. The number of suits instituted in each court now existing or hereafter 
created, decided or dismissed, appealed or not, to what court, confirmed or 
reversed. 

2d. Original and appellate courts to shew original and appeal suits, and pro¬ 
portion of appeals reversed or confirmed. 

3d. Average value of matter litigated, nature of the dispute, situation of the 
parties particularly in cases of land; whether paying rent to Government or 
Zemindar, or other holders of land. 

8th. The village police, agreeably to the usage of the country, to be re¬ 
established in the Zemindarry countries and placed under the orders and con- 
troul of the Magistrate; and “ in such other parts of the Madras possessions 
“ in which it may be found neglected or in a mutilated condition, to be also 
“ restored to its former efliciency.” 

9th. On the completion of the village police, the Darogah establishment and 
the police corps to be reduced as far as practicable. 

10th. The superintendance of the village and zillah police to be transferred 
to the Collector. |||| 

11th. The police of districts to be under the Tehsildar instead of the Da- 
rogah. f f 

12th. “The 


* Ju^cial dlipatcb from the Court of Directora, dattdS9th April 1814, paragraph 103. 
t Ditto, par. S7. t Ditto, par. S8,61,62,68. 

i Ditto, par. 60. || Ditto, par. 67,69. ^ Ditto, par. 68,70,71. 

** Ditto, par. 71. Ditto, par. 72. Ditto, par. 84. 

• ^ Ditto, par. 85. )||| DHto, par. 89, 90,93,94. f f Ditto, pat. 95. 
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l«th. ** The agents of the Collector in the administration of the police will 
«* be the district Amildars or Tehsildars, and the village Potails, Curnuras, and 
“ Talliars, aided as occasion may require by the Amildar’s Peons, and by the 
“ Cutwalls and their Peons in large towns.” • 

lSt|^. The office of zillah Magistrate to be transferred to the Collector, f 

14tH. The enforcement of the pottah Regulation to be secured by an ade¬ 
quate process, under the superintendance of the Collector in his magisterial 
capacity, t 


Letter from 
ColoQol Muoro, 
Dec. 1814. 


15th. “ No demand of a Zemindar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receiv- 
“ ablq in any court, but upon a pottah.” ^ 

l6th. No Zemindar to be at liberty to proceed to sell under distraint, with¬ 
out an order from the Collector. || 


17th. Cases of disputed boundaries to be decided by the Collector, on the 
verdict of a punchayet. 


5. The above extract exhibits all the alterations in the Judicial system which 
the Court of Directors have ordered either to be taken into consideration, or 
to be carried into execution by Government. Of this last class, by far the 
most important one is the transfer of the police and magisterial duties from the 
zillah Judge to the Collector, and as all the rest are subordinate to and de¬ 
pendent upon this, it must necessarily be carried into eflect before any one of 
them can be brought forward : I would therefore recommend, that the Court 
of Sudder Adawlut should be directed to prepare, without delay, a Regulation 
for transferring the office of Magistrate and Superintendant of the Police from 
the zillah Judge to the Collector. It would perhaps be advisable that this 
Regulation shopld be as short as possible, should be free from all details, and 
should simply authorize the transfer, and leave the Collector, as Magistrate, 
to be guided by the existing Regulations. A more comprehensive Regula¬ 
tion, containing all the rules which it may be deemed expedient to insert, may 
be framed hereafter; but no time should be lost in issuing the short one pro¬ 
posed. 

6. After vesting the Collector with the authority of Magistrate, the Court 
of Sudder Adawlut might be directed to prepare Regulations to give eflect to 
the other arrangements ordered by the Court of Directors, proceeding in the 
order of tiicir relative importance.- The first Regulation on this principle, 
therefore, should be one for restoring the management of the village police to 
the heads of villages, and of the district police to the Tehsildars or Amildars 
under the Collector: The second should be a Regulation for constituting 
heads of villages, by virtue of their office, native Commissioners, and for the 
direction of village punchayets : The third should be a Regulation for the ap¬ 
pointment and guidance of native district Judges or Commissioners, and dis¬ 
trict punchayets 


The fourth should be a Regulation authorizing the Collector, as Magistrate, 
to enforce the pottah Regulations. 


The fifth should be a Regulation to prevent Zemindars and proprietors of 
land fi'om distraining without the authority of the Collector. 

The sixth should be a Regulation placing the decision of the cases of dis¬ 
puted boundaries, alluded to in Regulation XXXII. of 180@, in the hands of 
the Collector. 


7. These six Regulations, together with the one for transferring the autho¬ 
rity of Magistrate to the Collector, will comprize all the points on which the 
orders from hence are positive, and which therefore require immediate atten¬ 
tion. After they are finished, the other articles which embrace a revision of 
the process of the civil and criminal courts, the granting of criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion 


* Judicial diipatch from the Court of Directors, dated 89th April 1814, paragraph 97. 

Ditto, par, 95.108. % Ditto, pat. 105,106, 107. t Ditto, par. 107. ^ 

11 Ditto, par. 106,107. V Ditto, par. 109. 
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tion to the zillaii Judge, and the associating of the Collector with him at the 
Quartet ly Ses.sions,on which subjects the instructions of the Court of Directors 
are not absolute but conditional, may be taken into consideration. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) THO>. MUNRO, . 

First Commissioner. 

Madras, 24) December, 1814. 


MINUTES of the COUNCIL at FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the \st March, 1815. 

On" the appointment of Colonel Munro as First Commissioner, he was fur¬ 
nished with a copy of the dispatch from the Honourable the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, dated the 29th of April 1814, and instructed to report to Government on 
the best means of carrying into effect the modifications of the present system 
of internal administration specified in that dispatch. The letter now recorded 
contains his first report. In that letter he states, that the whole subject to 
which the Honourable Court’s dispatch relates still remains for consideration ; 
and after submitting an abstract of the contents of the dispatch prepared under 
two heads, he recommends that the Sudder Adawlut should be instructed to 
frame seven Regulations, concerning certain points whereon the orders of the 
Court of Directors are positive, after which the other points embraced by the 
Honourable Court’s dispatch, may, he observes, be taken into consideration. 

Tlie report submitted by Colonel Munro has rendered it necessary for the 
Governor in Council to take a particular survey of the whole contents of the 
Honourable Court’s dispatch, and these are found divided into three separate 
branches, viz. the established system of judicature, the present police ar¬ 
rangements, and the administration of criminal justice. 

The objections which the Honourable Court have urged against the estab¬ 
lished system of judicature are the following; 

1st. That it is attended with an expence amounting to £3,48,262 per an- 
num, which they are satisfied cannot be reduced without a revision of the 
whole system. • 

i 

2d. That the object of introducing it into Bengal was to expedite the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, in which object it has failed; and that the expedients 
for reducing the arrears of suits, which are relied upon here, have in Bengal 
been tried in vain, t 

3d. That it discourages fair suitors from seeking redress, and compels both 
litigants and witnesses (particularly the heads of villages) to lindertiikc vexa¬ 
tious journeys, and that affrays take place from the disputes of the people be¬ 
ing left unsettled, t 

4th. That natives are much better qualified than Europeans to sift and ap¬ 
preciate native testimony, and that Europeans must obviously labour under 
great disadvantages from their imperfect knowledge of the native languages, 
and must therefore be liable to error, be dependent on their native servants, 
and be dilatory in the dispatch of business. § 

I ** encumbered with useless and injurious form.s, foreign to the 

liabits of the people. || •« > e 

6th. That 

* P»r«pr,ph 5. t Par. 6, 7, 8,9. t P,r. 9,10. 11, 18. 

\ Par, 12,13, 14, IS, 16. |i Par. 18,19, 20, 24, 2S. 
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t)th. That these forms have caused the necessity of employing Vakeels, 
whose usefulness has been greatly questioned.* 

. 7 th. That it admits too freely the right of appeal, t 

'8th. That thejnstitution fees and stamp-duties, whicli are required fo reduce 
the arrears of sin'ts, must discourage the fair suitor, t 

After illustrating and enforcing these objections to the established system of 
judicature, the Honourable Court express their opinion, that the administra- 
tion of justice may be improved by the employment of intelligent natives in 
that duty, and that a foundation may at the same time be laid for a reduction 
of expense. § They take a view of the manner in which, nnilcr the native 
Governments, disputes used to be settled by the Potails and punchayets, with 
an appeal to the Aumildar. |1 They observe, that the Potail and tlie Cnrniim, 
who assisted him, enjoyed an established revenue, were regarded by the people 
as their natural superiors, are the native gentry, and possess a knowledge of the 
people and of their concerns. V The Honourable Court take notice of tl)cir 
having been employed in a judicial capacity before the present system was in¬ 
troduced, of their usefulness in that capacity as well as of their influence and 
loyalty being recognized by respectable authorities, and, in fine, pronounces 
them to be the fittest instruments for administering justice and superintending 
the police.** They advert to the employment of native Commissioners as 
having been attended with advantage, but conceive that Potails and Curnums 
must be greatly preferable to native officers appointed by Government, and very 
inadequately rewarded, as the former are already possessed of rank and in- 
fluence, and receive a remuneration for the office which is to be restored to 
them, tt They entertain no doubt that these municipal officers will gladly re¬ 
sume their functions and will be most acceptable to the people, tt They direct 
that the institntion of punchayets shall also be restored; they take notice of 
the mode in which the proceedings of that tribunal were formerly conducted, 
and they strongly insist on the benefits which will result from its being again 
brought into operation. The Honourable Court finally advert to the prone¬ 
ness of the natives to corruption, as the chief argument against native agency 
on an extensive scale ; but observe, (hat that disposition may be checked, by 
means ol’a constant and pervading superintendence. , 

On the foregoing observations are founded, and in the course of some of 
them are contained the orders which the Honourable Court have given, regard¬ 
ing the established system of judicature. The modifications of the system 
which they propose to introduce are the Ibllowing : 

1st. That the Potail, by virtue of his office, shall act as Commissioner and 
referee in his own village. |1|| 

<2d. That either party may require the Potail to summon a punchayet. 

Sd. That some cases, particularly boundary disputes, shall be referable to 
the Potail and punchayet for final decision.*** 

l<th. That the amount to be decided by them shall be small at first, tft 

5th. That they shall act as arbitrators without limitation or :ij)peal, other¬ 
wise than on a charge of partiality or corruption, but shall not supersede the 
subsisting provisions with respect to arbitration, (tt 

Gth. That their decisions shall not be final, except in cases specially referred 
to them under the third article, and in cases of arbitration §§§ 

7th. That execution shall not be stayed pending an appeal, unle.ss the amount 
at issue exceed the limit to be fixed by Government. l|ljl| 

8th. That an original and appellate judicatory shall be established inter¬ 
mediately between tlie Potail and the Judge, and that a native of the highest 
rank and respectability shall preside over it, with a salary and an institiitiun 


* Paragraph 21, 22. 23. t 27. ♦ Par 28, 29, 3.), 31, 32. § Par 33. 

11 Par. 34. ^ Par. 3S, 36. ** Par. 37 to 17. tt Par. IS. it Par. 49. 

ki Par. SI to SS, and 71. Illl Par. 60. Par 61. Par. 61. 

tttPar62. Itt Par 63. |§§Par.C5. Hill! IV. 66. 
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fee, shall be assisted by punchayets when demanded, and shall possess jurisdic¬ 
tion over such a number of villages as that there be four or five in a zillah.* 

9th. That tlie original jurisdiction of this Court shall extend to all suits for 
personal property or mulguzzary land not excectling two hundred rupees, or 
lackerage hind not exceeding twenty rupees, and that its decision shall be^finai 
ill original cases for no more than five pagodas, in appealed cases for no /riore 
than ten pagodas, and in special cases of the same kind as those to which the 
third article has reference, t \ 


10th. That suits brought before the village courts shall not be charged witi: 
institution fees or stamp duties, t , 

Under the same branch of the subject, the Honourable Court direct that no 
appeal may in future lie from tlic decision of a zillah court, on any appeal from 
the Register or from any native tribunal; and issue the instnictiuns enumerat¬ 
ed under the six first heads of the third paragraph of Colonel Munro’s letter 
of the ai'th of December; ^ and also call for certain reports from the >Suddcr 
Adawlut. II 


The second branch of the general subject discussed in the Honourable 
Court’s dispatch concerns the present police arrangements. The Honourable 
Court again advert to the heretlitary influence and local information of the 
I’otail and Ciirnum, and observe that, in the discharge of police functions, 
they had the aid of Talliars and Toties, remunerated in the same manner as 
they* were.<|f They quote testimony in favour of these instruments of polite 
administration, remarking that it is only through them that the co-operation of 
the people can be obtained.** The Honourable Court express their opinion, 
that the permanent settlement presents no obstacle to the employment of the 
village otticers in police duties, ft They state, that Darogahs apd Peons must 
constitute a very inefiicient system of police, and that the system, after a fair 
trial has utterly failed in Bengal, fl: They; therefore direct, that the village 
police shall every where be restored to its former efficiency, expressing a con¬ 
viction that the greater part of the present Darogah Establishments may then 
be reduced, as well as the police corps, still maintained at a heavy expense.^k 
With reference to a proposal brought forward in 1806, the Honourable Court 
remark that they will not object to the employment of the Zemindars for pur¬ 
poses of police. 1111 They describe it as a point of essential and indispensable 
importance, that the superintendence and control of the police should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Collectors, pointing out the propriety of the transfer, on the 
ground of its being conformable to the ancient usage of the country, and ob¬ 
serving that clashing and collision would follow the separation of revenue and 
police authorities, and that both would thereby be paralysed.1[^ They state 
that, without discussing the subject of uniting revenue and judicial power, 
they are satisfied that revenue and police power may safely an<f advantageously 
be united. **• They observe that the Tehsildar seems to be the best inter¬ 
mediate authority between the Collector and the village officers, and that the 
employment of the Tehsildar in that manner rests on the same grounds of pro¬ 
priety as the transfer of police duties to the Collector, ttt They conclude 
their remarks on this branch of the subject with stating, that the police system 
proposed by them is, in their opinion, the best practicable, and with enu¬ 
merating the agents who under it will be employed by the Collector for the 
purposes of police, ttt 


The last branch of the subject, as divided in the Honourable Court's dispatch 
regards the administration of criminal justice. The Honourable Court state 
that although the provincial courts will, under the proposed modifications of 
the system of judicature, have little more than the criminal business of their 
circuit to attend to, yet in consequence of the impediments to the vigorous 
execution of the criminal laws, created by the great local extent of the juris¬ 
diction of those courts, they nevertheless are strongly impressed with the opi¬ 
nion, that zillah Judges should be invested with a certain jurisdiction in cri¬ 
minal 

*P8rag™ph67to6n. tPar.70. J Par. 27. § Par. 23 to 27 and 30 . 
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ininal matters, now cognizable only by the circuit courts They also conceive, 
that it would be desirable that Collectors, acting as Magistrates, should be etn- 
powered to punish offenders to a limited extent, and that it is worthy of consi¬ 
deration whether the Collector should be associated with the zillah Judge for 
the trial of offences at quarterly sessions. They further desire* that the Go- 
vernmen: shall consider whether, in cases where guilt is clearly established, and 
where jA^re seems no room for mercy, the sentence of the circuit court ought 
not itrfmediately to be executed with reference to the Foujdarry Adawhit, and 
whetlfcr any of the present forms of proceeding in the circuit court might not 
adnu' of being advantageously simplified. They express their confiilence, that 
thejpodifications of the judicial system will enable the Government at once to 
abolish the office of Assistant Judge. 

The Honourable Court’s dispatch concludes with some remarks not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the three branches of the subject discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding part of it. They urge the enforcement of the pottah Regulation,t as 
tending to render the respective rights and obligations of both landholders and 
tenants more certain, and to facilitate the adjustment of disputes concerning 
rent and cultivation, and as affording the best safeguard against the abuse of 
the power of distraint. They observe t that this matter falls under the super¬ 
intendence of the Collector in his magistei-ial capacity, who ought to take cog¬ 
nizance both of the refusal and of the neglect to grant pottahs. They state that 
arrears of rent should not be receivable, except on pottah; nor distraint al- 
lowetl, without an order from the Collector. They signify, however, that it is 
not their intention, that the existing provisions as to the rates of assessment 
should be affected by the enforcement of the pottah Regulations. They desire 
that boundary disputes may be settled by the Collector and the officers subor¬ 
dinate to him, on the verdict of a punchayet. They conclude the letter with 
injunctions, that the Regulations be expressed in familiar language, divested of 
technical terms borrowed from the legal forms and phrases of England, and 
that they be promulgated as effectually as possible. 

Having thus surveyed the whole contents of the Honourable Court’s rlispatch, 
it remains for the Governor in Council to assign to the proper authorities the 
measures which, in pursuance of the Honourable Court’s orders, they are res¬ 
pectively called upon to execute. 

I. A Regulation is required for establishing village courts, in conformity to 
the instructions contained in the 60th, 6 lst, Bsd, 6 Jd, 64th, 65th, 66 tb, and 
71 st paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s letter. The special Commission will 
prepare the draft of this Regulation, and submit it to Government through the 
prescribed channel of the budder Adawlut; but it may be necessary for them 
previously to ascertain the following points, viz. 1 st. Whether the office of 
Potail universally exists and is vested in one person ; 2 d. Whether the Potail 
be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him; Sd. Whether 
the raauniums, fees and shares of produce, which are supposed to constitute 
the recompense of his labours, are in all cases still continued. 

II. A Regulation is required for establishing district courts, in conformity 
to the instructions contained in the 67 th, 68 th, 69 th, and 70 th paragraphs of 
the Honourable Court’s letter. The Commission will, in the same manner, 
prepare and submit the draft of the Regulation; but it may be necessary for 
them previously to ascertain, whether there are individuals possessed of suffi¬ 
cient rank and respectability to preside over the proposed district courts. 

HI. The general right of appeal must be limited, and the extension of the 
power of admitting special appeals must be taken into consideration, according 
to the instructions contained in the 27 th paragraph of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

IV. The forms of civil process must be revised, according to the instructions 
contained in the 23d, 24th, and 25th paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

V. It 
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V. It must be taken into consideration bow far the employment of licensed 
Vakeels is useful and necessary, according to the instructions contained in the 

paragrapli of the Honourable Court’s letter, 

VI. The effect of institution fees and stamp duties must be taken into con¬ 

sideration, with a view to the sentiments expressed in the 30tU parngraph of 
the Honourable Court’s letter. A 

VH. Periodical reports must be furnished, according to the instruction con¬ 
tained in the 72d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

The five articles last mentioned will be referred to the Sudder Adawlu\, in 
order that they may take the proper steps for giving fuU effect to th^ inslr;:?- 
lions of the Honourable Court. 

VIII. The village police is every where to be restored to its former effi¬ 
ciency. This task falls to the Commission, who in executing it will derive 
assistance from the proceedings of the Police Committees which sat at this 
presidency in the years 18oG and 1813. The points to which the attention of the 
Commission will require to be directed are the following, viz. 1st. Whether the 
Talliars arc sufficiently numerous; 2d. Whether tlicy are sufficiently renumerated; 
3d. Whether the Potails are fit to be entrusted with the charge of the police 
of their villages; and ■tth. Whether tliey are wiljing to undertake it. After 
investigating those points, the Commission will prepare the dr.aft of a Regula¬ 
tion for carrying the proposed arrangement into efieet, and submit it through 
riic Sudder Adawlut. • 


IX. In consequence of the remarks contained in the 83th and 94th para- 
grajrhs of the Honourable Court’s letter, it will be proper to call upon the 
Accountant-General for a comparative statement of the police and sibbendy 
corps maintained from 1790 to 1802, and from 1802 to 1814, and of the ex- 
j>ense re.spectively attending them, and to call upon the Commission fora state¬ 
ment of the whole charges of every description, including cavelly and other 
fees, mauniums and shares of produce, formerly incurred on account of munTT" 
cipal establishments, which may from time to time have been resumed under 
the revenue arrangements of this presidency. It is manifest that such state¬ 
ments are requisite, to enable the Honourable Court to judge how far the pre¬ 
sent charges arc comparatively great or small. 

X. The Commission are to provide for the employment of Zemindars in the 
duties of police, to the degree which they may consider expedient, under the 
authority granted in the 87th paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

XI. The Cornmission are to prepare and submit, through the Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut, the draft ot a Regulation for transferring the superintendence and control 
ot the police to the Collector, in conformity to the instructions contained in 
the 88th, 89th, 90th, 93d, 94th, 93th, 9bth, and 97th paragraphs of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court’s letter. 


Colonel Munro has stated, in his letter of the 24th of December, that all the 
otiier alterations in the Judicial system which the Court of Directors have or- 
ilered arc subordinate to and dependent upon this; but the observation is cor¬ 
rect only, it it be confined to the Honourable Court’s orders regarding the ad¬ 
ministration of police. The modifications of the established system of iudica- 
tiire, pi escribed by the Honourable Court, are clearly not dependent uiion the 
transfer of the police to the Collector’s charge, and may be adopted with equal 
lucihty and success whether that transfer take place or not. The same remark 
may be made with regard to several of the proposed changes in the administra¬ 
tion 0 criminal justice. But the transfer is unquestionably a measure of great 
impoitancc, and m the judgment of the Governor in Council is likely to pro- 

consequences. Colonel Munro has, however, stalled, 
tl at he transfer is to inclmlc not merely the superintendence and control of 

‘“structions contained in the 88th 
parag aph ot the Honoiirab e Court's letter, hut also the whole duties of the 
njgi,strate and has referred to two paragraphs which contained incidental ex¬ 
pressions tavouring that opinion. Iho grounds on which the Governor in 
Council mchiics to judge differently of the Honourable Court’s intention are, 

1st. That 
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1st. That their letter contains no directions for taking awa^ the powers of 
Magistrate from the zillah Judge, though that measure would involve a greater 
radical change of system than the transfer of the superintendence of police, 
which is ordered in terms the most pointed in the whole letter. Silly. That 
the nature and extent of the proposed transfer seems to be accurately defined 
by tbi; remark of the Honourable Court in the 88th paragraph, that a propo- 
sitic.i to the effect of their order for the transfer was recommended by the 
Pobce Committee in 1806, who so far from recommending that the powers of 
a Magistrate should be conferred on the Collector, expressly founded their re- 
<y/mmendation for transferring to him the superintendence of police, on the 
security against abuse afforded by his not possessing magisterial powers. Sdly. 
‘That it is by no means necessary to the efficiency of the Collector’s superin¬ 
tendence of police, that he should be vested with the powers of a magistrate, 
and 4thly. That the suggestion to invest the Collector with specific magisterial 
powers, contained in the 102nd paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, 
IS inconsistent with the intention to transfer the whole powers of Magistrate 
from the zillah judge to that officer. 

In the Regulat'ion w’hich is to be prepared, the Commission will therefore 
confine themselves to tlie transfer of the superintendence and controul of po¬ 
lice to the Collector ; but they will submit their opinion, as to the expediency 
of the further transfer which Colonel Mnnro conceives to have been in tlic 
contemplation of the Court of Directors. The Foujdarry Adawlut and Re¬ 
venue Board, also, will state their opinion on the same point; and the Revenue 
Board, in particular, adverting to the other avocations of the Collector, will 
state whether they consider him capable of undertaking the wliule duties of 
Magistrate, as laid down in the Regulations, without increased assistance or 
preparation for his new office. 

XII. The Foujdarry Adawlut are to prepare the draft of a Regulation vest¬ 
ing in zillah Judges the jurisdiction in criminal matters, stated in the 102il 
paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter to be desirable. 

XIII. The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Commission are respectively to re¬ 
port their opinion as to the expeitiency of vesting in Collectors certain powers 
of punishment, as proposed in the I02d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

XIV. The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Commission are respectively to re¬ 
port their opinion as to the expediency of associating the Collector with the 
zillah Judge at quarterly sessions, as proposed in the 102d paragraph of the 
Honourable Court’s letter. 

XV. The FonjdarryAdawlut are to report their opinion as to the expediency 
of vesting in the‘ circuit courts the power of executing sentence in certain 
cases, without reference to their authority, as suggested in the 103d paragraph 
of the Honourable Court's letter. 

XVI. '^he Foujdarry Adawlut are to revise the forms of criminal proccs.s, 
with the view of simplifying them, according to the instructions contained in 
the 103d paragraph of the Honourable Court's letter. 

XVII. The Board of Revenue are to prepare and submit, through the Siid- 
der Adawlut, the drafts of Regulations for securing the enforcement of the 
rules respecting pottahs, by an adequate process, under the superintendence 
of the Collector, for rendering arrears of rent not receivable except on pottab, 
and for prohibiting Zemindars from distraining property for arrears of rent, 
without an order from the Collector in conformity to the instructions contained 
in the 10.9th, 106tb, 107 th, and 108th paragraphs of the Honourable Court’s 
letter. 

XVIII. The Commission are to prd|)are and submit, through the Sudder 
Adawlut, the draft of a Regulation for requiring boundary disputes to be settled 
by the Collector on the verdict of a punchayet, according the instructions 
contained in the 109th paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter. 

The Sudder Adawlut, the Revenue Board, and the Commission, will observe > 
tlic instructions contained in the last paragraph of the Honourable Court's let- 
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ter, with respect to the language in which the Regulations prepared by them 
are to be expressed. 

On several of the points referred to the Sudder Adawlut, it will be necessary 
that they should take the opinion of the Judges of the provincial and zillali 
courts; and no time should be lost by them in adopting that^reliminary^ea- 
surc, and afterwards in framing the reports and regulations which are callecLfor. 
The Revenue Board, also, will use all practicable dispatch in executing tlvse 
parts of the general undertaking which are assigned to them. Independeinly 
ol' the attention due to the interest which the subject has excited among t^ 
authorities in England, it is desirable that the Commission should be dissolv^ 
as soon as it has answered the end of its appointment. , ♦ 

The members of the Commission will probably experience the same diffi¬ 
culties which occurred to the late Police Committee in their endeavours to 
procure accurate information regarding the establishment of village officers, the 
allowances of every description originally allotted for their support, the subse¬ 
quent appropriation of those allowances, their competency and their inclination 
to undertake the offices respectively to be assigned to them ; and on these dif¬ 
ferent points, as well as on special duties arising out of the ordinary course of 
the service which the Government may think fit to impose upon the Commis¬ 
sion, they may from time to time find it necessary to conduct local investiga¬ 
tions on the spot. It will be their care to conduct all such investigations through 
the local officers, to conform to the established system of internal administra¬ 
tion, to avoid every measure which might have a tendency to unsettle *the 
minds of the people with regard to that system and destroy tlieir confidence in 
its permanency, and to strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of all 
the constituted authorities of the Government. 


Resolved, That copies of these proceedings be furnished, respectively, for 
the information and guidance of the Sudder Adawlut, the Board of Revenue, 
and the Commission for revising the system of internal administration. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


SECRETARY to the MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at the 

INDIA-HOUSE, 

Dated the 5th JuJy, 1815. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India-House. 

Sir : • 

Par. 1. lam directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to request that you will lay before the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
^ tors the undermentioned papers relating to the Commission for the icvjpion ot- 
the judicial system, viz. 

1. Letter from the Commissioners, dated 28th March, 1815. 

2; !Minutc of the Right Honourable the Governor, dated 13th May, 1815. 

3. Letter to the Commissioners, dated 13th May, 1815. 

'V. Letter to the Secretary to the Government at Fort William, dated 13th 
May, 1815. 

5. Letter from the acting Secretary to the Government at Fort William, 
dated (ith June, 1815. 

2. The papers above enumerated form the whole correspondence of any con¬ 
sequence, with respect to the Commission, that has taken place since my letter 
of the 4th January 1815 was written. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

D. HILL, 

Fort St. George, 5th July, 1815, Secretary to Government. 
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JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to the CHIEF SECRETARY at 

MADRAS, 

^ Dated the 28/A March, 1815. 


Sir 


To the Chief Secretary to Government. 


Par. 1. We have had the honour to receive a letter from tlie Secre¬ 
tary to Government in the Judicial department, enclosing an extract from the 
minutes in Council bearing date the 1st instant. 

2. We are directed by these minutes to prepare several Regulations for 
modifying the present judicial system ; but we are also directed previously to 
ascertain the number of the village oiScers to be employed under those Regu¬ 
lations, their allowances in land, grain, and money, and their willingness and 
competence to undertake the duties assigned to them, as we think that the 
Regulations should be prepared and issued as soon as possible, and not be de¬ 
ferred until an accurate knowledge of these matters has been acquired, and 
that by a contrary course of proceeding no useful end could be gained, and the 
business of the commission would be protracted far beyond the period limited 
by the Court of Directors. We beg leave to submit respectfully to the Right 
Honourable the President our reasons for entertaining this opinion. 

8. By clause I. of the minutes, the Commission are ordered to prepare a 
Regulation for village courts, in conformity to the Honourable Court’s letter j 
and it is then observed, “ but it may be necessary for them previously to as- 
*< certain the following points : 

“ 1st. Whether the office of Potail universally exists and is vested in one 
“ person. 
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2d. Whether the Potail be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be 
« assigned to him. 


•* 8d. Whether the mauniums, fees, and shares of produce, which are sup- 
<* posed to constitute the recompence of his labours are in all cases still con- 
“ tinned.” 


4. We do not think it necessary that the Regulations should wait until these 
points are ascertained. 

We know that the office of Potail, or something similar to it, which answers 
all the objects for which that office can be required, is universal: that villages 
are in general under a single potail: that where they are under two or more 
Potails, one only i^ the actual manager of the village; that in aggraharrems, 
and other villages divided into shares, and held as hereditary property by com¬ 
munities of Bramins or Ryots, where the shares are interchangeable at specific 
•-iiitcr"'''^-«iBong all the members, and where the rights of all are equal, there is 
always some one individual to whom the rest submit, either on account of his 
abilities or some other cause, who commands the village servants and directs 
its affairs: that under the permanent system, -where the internal^ economy of 
the village has in some instances been deranged by the removal of the ancient 
Potail, cither the actual renter, or some person appointed by him, acts in his 
room: that in the great zemindarries, the village is either managed by a Potail 
or by some individual nominated to act as such by the Zemindar; and, in fine, 
that in every village there is some one person, however he may be denominated, 
who is its efficient head and manager. 

5. With regard to the second point, “ whether the Potail be willing to 
“ undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him,” it may be remarked, 
that there is nothing in the duty now proposed different from that which has 
been discharged by the Potail at all times under every native goveinment, and 
even under our own, until the introduction of the judicial ;;!;stcm: that he has 
always been accustomed, either by himself or by means of a punchayet, to 
settle tlie petty suits of his village: that the observance of this custom has al¬ 
ways been obligatory, never optional: and that to leave to such a body of mers 
as the heads of villages the option of performing or not one of the most im¬ 
portant 
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portant duties of their office, would be productive of very great inconveniency, 
for there c;»n be little doubt but that among the Potails,. as among all large 
bodies of men, a great number will .wish to be relieved from as much labour 
and responsibility as possible, and decline the exercise of every duty, where- 
evcr it is left optional with themselves. The object of tlje Court of Directors 
of having petty village disputes settled on the spot, would thus be ja a great 
measure fin.strated by the Potails, to whom alone this duty can with lAgpriety 
be entrusted, refusing to act. It would therefore be more advisable ^ot to 
consult their opinions, but to issue the Regulation; and provided its muses 
are few and simple, adapted to the understandings of men in their situatiWi in 
life, they will conform to it without the smallest objection. 

fi. With regard to the third point, “ Whether the manniums» lees, and 
“ shares of produce, which are supposed to constitute the recompense ot his 
“ labours, are in all cases still continued,” it does not appear to be necessary 
that the framing of the Regulation should be suspended until this matter sliail 
have been u.sccrtuined. We know that whatever those allowances formerly 
were, they are in general the same now; that upon them he discharged the 
duty in question under the native Government, and even under our own until 
lately, and may therefore do so again and that, under the permanent settle* 
ment, or decennial lease* in those cases where the Potail has declined to rent 
his village, and receives in consequence only a part of his service lands and 
fees, the now proprietor or renter who succeeds to his office succeeds-also to 
all the obligations of it, and is bound by the immemorial u.sage of the ceuntry 
to discharge them. Cases of a parallel nature formerly occurred every day in 
the unsettled districts. Whenever the Potail, from sickness, incapacity, mi¬ 
nority, or other cause, was incapable of acting, and had no near relation qua¬ 
lified to act fur him, a stranger was appointed to officiate, who received a share 
only of the Potail’s allowances, and performed all his duties*. It would cer¬ 
tainly be desirable to obtain correct statements of the service lands and fees, 
lic. of the Potails ; but when it is considered how few districts possess such 
statements, in how many the statements which exist are founded upon vague 
information, and in how many they have never been yet collected fi-om the 
villages, and how much time must elapse before they can be procured with any 
tolerable degree of accuracy, it would unquestionably be better that the pre- 
jiaration of these documents should follow, rather than precede, the framing 
of the proposed Regulation. 

7* The Commission arc directed to prepare a Regulation for establishing 
district courts; but they are told, at the same time, that “ it may be neces- 
“ sary for them previously to ascertain whether there are individuals possessed 
“ of sufficient rank and respectability to preside over tlie proposed district 
“ courts.” We have no doubt that such individuals may b,p found ; but their 
being willing to act or not must depend, in a considerable degree, on the na¬ 
ture of the duties required, and the amount of the fees or salary to be granted 
for the performance of them. We are therefore of opinion, that ihe Regula¬ 
tion should be framed with as little delay as possible, and transmitteu^Tj^letlier 
with a statement of the allowances fixed by Government for the district courts,, 
to the zillah Judges ; and that these courts shall be established, whenever the 
zillah Judges shall report their having found persons properly qualified to pre¬ 
side over them. Many of the present Commissioners are in the class of men 
required for this office. They might be transferred to their new duties on the 
enactment of the Regulation, and would be more efficient from previous ex¬ 
perience. The causes settled by them the last year exceeded twenty-six thou¬ 
sand.* To make their situations more independent, to extend their jurisdic¬ 
tion, and to increase their numbers where necessary without delay, is in fact 
meeting tlie demands of the country for more speedy justice in matters cogni¬ 
zable by such tribunals. 

8. The draft of a Regulation for restoring the village police is required from 
tlie Curainission ; but they are directed to ascertain four points previous to its 

* r, j ^ preparation. 
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j^waration. With respect to the two firat of these, namely, “ 1st, whether the 
“ Talliars are sufficiently numerous Sd, whether they are sufficiently remu- 
“ neratedwe may remark, that much labour has already been bestowed by 
two police Committees on this matter, and that by the last all the information 
that is perhaps attainable in the present state of things has been drawn to* 
gether., When we reflect that it is now ten years since the first Committee 
began Its inquiries, and above three years since the letter of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary,/calling for the statements upon which the last Committee founded their 
repqjft, was circulated, and that the information is still defective, we cannot 
su^mse that any investigation of the Commission would render it more per- 
fet^ or extract from the local authorities any thing which they have not already 
5<;Aiish^d to the last Committee ; for we are satisfied that, however desirous 
these authorities might be to throw additional light upon the subject, it is in 
most of the settled districts impossible for them to do so, both because the re¬ 
quisite investigations were not undertaken before the permanent settlement, 
and because since that event they have not had sufficient controul over the 
Curnums to make them with any effect. But this is of the less consequence, 
because we know that the duties of the village police have, in general, always 
been, and in fact still are executed by the present establishment of Talliars, and 
may therefore still continue to be executed by them : and hence we conceive 
that the Regulation should be framed and issued as soon as possible, without 
waiting for the ascertainment of the number of Talliars and their allowances. 
This may be made a subject of future inquiry ; but cannot, as already said, 
und^r the present revenue Regulations lead to much additional knowledge, and 
could not probably, under any change, enable us to obtain the requisite in¬ 
formation in less than two or three years. 
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9. The other two points which the Commission are directed to ascertain, 
previous to drafting the Regulation, are, whether the Potails are fit to be en- 

trusted with tfie charge of the police of their villages,” and •' whether they 
*' are willing to undertake it.” With regard to the fitness of the Potails, we are 
convinced, both from our own experience and from every thing that we have 
been able to learn on the subject, thatth^ are fitter than any other set of men 
to be entrusted with the village police. The influence which they derive from 
their situation as head of the village, qualifies them, in a higher degree than 
any other persons, for the charge of the police; and as they have always been 
entrusted with it, they join to influence the advantage of experience. No 
other men could be substituted for them without incurring a heavy expense ; 
nor would tbe^ be found equally useful with all their expense. Even under 
our own judicial system, the impossibility of dispensing with the service of the 
Potails seems to have been felt, for the village police has in general been vir¬ 
tually managed by them, though nominally by the Darogah establishment. 
There are, undoubtedly, many Potails very little qualified for the charge of the 
police; but this m a defect unavoidable in every institution similarly extensive, 
and where incapacity is notorious it may be remedied in the usual way, by the 
local authority appointing a substitute. No opinion of ours, as to the compe¬ 
tency cf Potails, can be of any use, as the question has already been decided 
by tne Honourable Court of Directors,* who have jgpinounced the Potails to 
be the fittest instruments for the management of the village police, and have 
ordered them to be appointed to it. 

10. With respect to the last point to be ascertained, viz. “ Whether the Po- 
“ taib are willing to undertake the charge of the police.” This has been an- 
swered in paragraph 4, in giving our sentiments of the employment of the 
Potails as village Commissioners. It may further be remarked, that the charge 
of the police being a condition inseparably attached to their office, it ^ould an¬ 
swer no good purpose to give tliem room to suppose that it might be declined 
under any circumstances; for this would lead tnem to believe that some great 
change was intended, that the discharge of their police duty was to be op- 
tiomJ, or that if they agreed to h<^ it they were to receive some additional 
allowance. 


11. The Commission will furnish the statement tweeted by clause 9 of the 
minute of the whole charges, of every description, formerly incurred on account 

[4 I] of 
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of municipal establishments, which may have been resumed under the Revenue 
arrangements of this Presidency. But, in order to enable them to prepare it, 
it will be necessary that the local autliorities be immediately directed to fur¬ 
nish whatever documents tliey may call for, and to assemble the Potails, Cur- 
nums, or other native village or district servants, whenever they may require it, 
for the sake of receiving additional information on the spot.* 

12. The Commission, as directed in clauses 10 and 11 of the PresK t in 
Council's minute, will provide tor the employment of Zemindars in the ice, 
and prepare and submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft of a Rej la- 
tion for transferring the superintendence and control of the police to the I- 

lector. In this Regulation they will confine themselves to the transfer of_ 

police; but as they are required to “ submit their opinion as to the expediency 
“ of the further transfer which Colonel Munro conceives to have been in the 
“ contemplation of the Court of Directors,” they deem it advisable that 
that opinion should be expressed as early as possible, and will therefore give 
it here. 


13. We think it expedient that the office of Magistrate should be entirely 
transferred to the Collector. Our reasons for this opinion are: that there 
seems to be no other way of preventing the collision of the European local au¬ 
thorities, for it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw such a line of 
separation between the power of the Magistrate and of the Superintendant of 
Police as shall produce this effect: that while this collision subsists, the re¬ 
spectability of both will sink in the estimation of the natives, and neither be 
efficient: that the village officers will still be equally at the call of either, and 
be distracted in their duties, as observed by the Court of Directors: * that the 
system of the village municipalities, in which every member has revenue duties 
to perform, is calculated to be directed by the single authority of the Collector: 
that if the full transfer is not made, the complaints, prosccutiens for petty of¬ 
fences, such as abusive language, calutqny, inconsiderable assaults and affrays, 
which by Regulation VI, section 8, are cognizable only by the Magistrate, 
piust still be carried to the zillah court, and still prove a source of great vexa¬ 
tion to the inhabitants, by their being compelled to go so far from their homes: 
that if the full transfer were made, all these matters would be cognizable by 
the Collector, as Magistrate, and might be settled on the spot, either by him¬ 
self or his Amildars, vested with authority to hear complaints of this nature, 
and to impose a trifling fine, but not to inflict corporal punishment: that the 
offices of Magistrate and Judge being united in one person, oblige the Judge 
to bestow so great a portion of his time on magisterial duties, that he has too 
little left for the hearing of civil suits, and hence the decisions are so slow, that 
many persons are discouraged from bringing forward their causes, from per¬ 
ceiving the impossibility of their being adjusted within any reasonable period: 
that by making the transfer, and limiting the jurisdiction of tlje zillah Judge to 
civil suits, justice might be so much expedited as to enable the courts to an¬ 
swer the demands of the country, to which they are at present certainly very 
unequal, and a considerable saving might also be made in the magisterial ^ta- 
blishment: and lastly, t^t the complete transfer is enjoined by the Court of 
Directors, and forms a part of their instructions in their Judicial letter of the 
29th April last. The chief objects of the Court, throughout that,dispatch, 
evidently are, that the collision of authorities should be prevented, the admini¬ 
stration of justice be facilitated, and the expense of the Judicial establishment 
be diminished; but none of these can be accomplished, while the zillah Judge 
retains the office of magistrate, for the clashing of authorities must continue as 
before, by the village and district servants still remaining subject to the orders 
both of the Judge and the Collector, the administration of justice must still be 
impeded by a great portion of the Judge’s time being occupied in magisterial 
duties, and no one court can be reduced in order to effect a saving, while the 
whole of the courts, by so much of the time of the Judges being so employed, 
are inadequate to the discharge of the business before them. 

The Court, after expressing their intentions respecting the restoration of the 
village police, never once speak of the zillah Judge as Magistrate: wherever 
the term isused, it is constautiy applied to the Collector alone. 


* Paragraph 90. 


They 
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They call the serious attention of Government to the necessity of rc-esta- 
blishing the village police agreeably to the usage of the country, and of placing 
it under the orders and control- of the Magistrate.* * • 

They notice “ the services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by this 
police agency ;”,f and that no doubt may remain who the Magistrate is, un¬ 
der w|pom this police agency is to be employed, they state that the Superintend. 
ance.'Of the Police is to be transferred to the Collectors and in a subsequent 
parffiraph, that to the Collector they **propose to transrer the duties of Magi- 
♦* !(trate.” § But nothing can be more conclusive, as to the intention of the 
C>»urt to transfer the whole power of the magistrate to the Collector, than the 
paragraph in which'they suggest that the zillah Judges should be authorized to 
hold quarterly sessions for the trial of certain criminal offences. |j Their words 
are, ** to hear and determine all cases of public offence not of a capital nature, 

** and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only, which might be brought 
“ b^ore them by the CoUector in his magisterial capacity.** If it had been the 
design of the Court that the zillah Judge should retain his magisterial autho¬ 
rity, why distinctly specify that the offenders were to be brought before him 
by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, since he might, as Magistrate, bring 
them forward himself; but it surely will not be admitted, that the Court could 
ever have meant that the zillah Judge, as Magistrate, should again try offend¬ 
ers committed for trial by himself. 

The court propose to give Collectors, “ as the magistrates of zillahs,*’ ^ 
autijority to fine to the amount of one hundred rupees, and to imprison for 
three months; authority beyond that which the zillah Judges, under Sections 
S and 9, Regulation VI. 1803, now possess. It never could have been in the 
contemplation of the Court, that the office of Magistrate was to remain with 
the zillah Judge; for, in this case, it cannot be supposed that they would have 
conferred on the Collector, as superintendant of the Police, powers superior to 
those of the zillah Judge as Magistrate. That the Court looked to the Collec- 
tor only as Magistrate is further confirmed, by their investing him with the 
authority of enforcing the pottah Regulation, and taking cognizance of all 
branches of it, and the sole power of distraining for rent and of determining 
boundary disputes.** These are all matters that obviously belong to the juris- 
diction, not of the mere Police offider, but of the Magistrate. The additional 
powers which are here proposed to be given to the Collector, as well as those 
already quoted from paragraph 102 of the Court’s letter, show plainly that it 
was their intention, not only that the Collector should be Magistrate, but 
Magistrate with augmented authority. 

ll. For all the reasons which have been adduced, wc arc fully convinced 
that it is expedient that the office of Magistrate should be completely trans¬ 
ferred to the Collector, that this transfer is conformable to the instructions 
of the Court of* Directors, and that it would, as they observe, “ verj' much 
conduce to the more prompt and convenient administration of criminal 
justice.” 

15. With regard to the powers of punishment, proposed to be vested in Col¬ 
lectors by the 102d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, we are of 
opinion that they ought to be given to him, whether he is constituted Magis- 
trate, or merely Superintendant of Police; for though, ^ head of the Police, 
he can very rarely have occasion to exercise them to their full extent, it may 
yet sometimes be necessary, particularly in cases of disputed boundaries. 

16. The Commission conceive that the associating the Collector with the 
zillah Judge at quarterly sessions, as proposed in the 102d paragraph of the 
Honourable Court’s letter, would be attended with too many inconveniences 
to render it a measure fit for adoption. They think that the Judge and the^ 
Collector ought to be kept apart as much as possible; - because the preseiice of 
the Collector could be of no use in a court, where he would necessarily be 
subordinate to the Judge, and where the differences of opinion which too often 
arise out of the nature of their respective duties, would most probably be in¬ 
creased : and because the Collector ought at all timas to be at liberty to go to 

any 

* Paragraph 84. + Par. 65. } Par. 88,89,90. . \ Par. 95. 

II Par. 109. IT Ditto. ’ *• Par. 106, 107,' 109. 


Letter from 
Judicial 
Commissioner*, 
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Letter from any part of his diTision where his presence is most required) and because he 
Judicial PQJ to jjt in jq jgment on offenders, whom he has Jilready himself com- 

fflldTsifi! mitteAas Magistrate or Superintendant of the Police. 

17 . The Commission entertain some doubt as to the expediency of the es¬ 
tablishment of the ziliah quarterly sessions at all, for the;^ believe that they 
will impede the civil, more than they wilt advance the criminal businesa^of the 
courts; and they apprehend that the chief motive of the Court of Dffactors, 
in proposing their institution, was the idea that the circuit Judges were uuble 
to get through their business within the prescribed period, an objection w|ich 
does not now appear lo exist, for since the enactment of Regulation I. of ISU, 
for providing a quarterly jail delivery in the ziilahs of Masulipatam, Chitto^ 
Trichinopoly, and North Malabar, the circuits have always been compleated by 
the circuit Judges within six months, the time limited. 

18. The Commission will submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft 
of a Regulation for the settlement of boundary disputes by the Collector. 

19 . The minds of the Commission ars so deeply impressed with the difficul¬ 
ties which occurred to the late Police Committee in the prosecution of their 
inquiries, that they can have no hope of being able to add any thing to the in¬ 
formation already collected by them. If any thing can be added, it can be 
done only by investigations upon the spot. These investigations are always 
most easily conducted through the local officers, and the commission will 
therefore ndlow that course, as far as it can be done with effect: t)ut when it 
is found that the information wanted cannot be got from the local officers,* the 
Commission must, like the Collectors or Magistrates in similar circumstances, 
have recourse to such of the inhabitants as are most likely to be able to fur¬ 
nish it. 

90. It is essential to the success of every investigation of this sort that the 
Commission should at all times have a free intercourse with the inhabitants. 
Both in their communications with them and on all other occasions, the Com¬ 
mission need hardly observe that they will “ conform to the established system 

of internal administration,” and that they will endeavour '* to strengthen 
** and uphold the legitimate influence of all the constituted authorities of the 
«< Governmentbut th^ at the same time respectfully suggest, that by fkr 
the shortest and most efficacious way of preventing the minds of the people 
from being unsettled, with regard to the permanency of the present system, 
would be to publish, with as Tittle delay as possible, all the Regulations re¬ 
quired under the proposed changes which most immediately affec^ any con¬ 
siderable body of the people, and to circulate them, so as to reach the district 
as soon as the Commission. !]^his, by showing at once to the people the whole 
extent of the proposed change, would satisfy them that no material innovation 
was meditated in the existing system, and would remove every doubt regard¬ 
ing its permanency; and it would also enable the Commission to convince 
them, that the modifications introduced were not intended to weaken or des- 
stroy, but to strengthen and improve it, by bringing its advantages nearer to 
them. 

91. The Regulations to which the Commission allude, as those which will 
most directly concern the interests of the.people, are the following six. Viz, 

1st. A Regulation tor the establishment of village courts. 

9d. For the establishment of district courts. 

Sd. For placing the village police under the heads of villages. 

4th. For transferring the police of ziilahs to the Collectors. 

5th. For placing the TOntrol of distraint, and the enforcement of the Pottah 
Rq^lationsj in the hands of the Collector. 

6th. For the settlement of boundary disputes by the Collector. 

99. The Commission have idrrady thoroughly urged the necessity of issuing 
the three first of these Regulations, without waiting for a^ furtmr inquiry 
r^arding the number and allowances of the Potails and Talliars, and their 
^mpeteni^ or wiUingness to discharge the dutito assigned to them. It is 

evident 
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evideil^ difiBculties which the late Police Committee experienced in 

procuring information on those matters, that were the Regulations to be kept 
buk until they should have been accurately ascertained, the time allotted for 
the duration of the Commission would have expired long before the Regula¬ 
tions could be published. The Commission, tnerefore, feel it tlieir duty to 
recommend ^thaf the Regulations be issued without delay, and that the infor- 
mat.ra required on such points as the Government, after this explanation, may 
stul deem indispensable, be made the subject of future investigation- 

23. The Commission have, in the course of this letter, stated it to be their 
firm belief, that it is expedient that the whole duties of the Magistrate should 
be transferred to the Collector, and that the powers of punishment proposed to 
be vfested in Collectors, by the 102d paragraph of the Honourable Court’s let¬ 
ter, should be granted, whether they act as Magistrates or as Superintendents 
of Police only. They have given their reasons for thinking it unadvisable that 
the Collector should be associated with the Judge at quarterly sessions, and 
they have ventured to express a doubt of the expediency of such sessions beinir 
held by the zillah Judge. 

They have delivered their opinions freely, but they trust respectfully, and 
they submit them with deference to the consideration of Government. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants. 


Madras, 28 March, 1815. 


(Signed) THO‘. MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 


PRESIDENT'S MINUTE, dated the im May, \B\5. 

Since I had the honour of taking my seat as President at this Board, its 
attention has been constantly directed to the letter of the 29th April 1814, 
in the Judicial department, from the Honourable Court of Directors, as also 
to the subsequent letter upon the same subject, of the 4th May 1814. 

Those two letters have been taken into our most serious consideration, and, 
I am happy to observe, with the strongest desire, on our part, to forward the 
execution of the orders of the Honourable Court, in the light in which they 
have appeared to us, after a reference to the import of eacli particular para¬ 
graph, as well as the general tenor of the whole of the instruction. 

In so voluminous a dispatch, relating to matters equally extensive and com¬ 
plex, it may be naturally expected that a degree of ambiguity of expression 
may sometimes occur ; and, indeed, where so much reasoning is mixed with 
the orders transmitted, it must, I think, be inferred, that in the eventual ex¬ 
ecution of those orders, great latitude of discretion is left to us, to whom they 
are addressed. 

Upon the general spint of the Regulations to be established, in consequence 
of the orders of the Court of Directors, there appears to me to exist little dif¬ 
ference of opinion at this Board ; and, certainly, in no degree sufficient to pre¬ 
vent us from carrying into immediate effect some of the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of the system about to be established, although, according to our unani¬ 
mous opinion, there still remain some points upon which the instructions of the 
Court of Directors do not appear to us to be so precise as to preclude the free 
exercise of our own judgment, eitiier in regard to their interpretation or to 
their final accomplishment. 

I need here only recapitulate briefiy the progressive st^s we have already 
taken, towards the furtherance of the revision of the Judic^ system, and. the 

[4 K} establishment 
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PrcsiJcnt's 

Minute, 

13 May 1815. 


establishment of such new Regulations, under our satictioB, as we conceive to 
be in the contemplation of the Court of Directors. 

Colonel Thomas Munro, who was particularly designated by the Court of 
Directors, on account of his great experience and acknowledged abilities, as a 
proper person to preside at any Commission we might think fitJ:o institute, was 
earfv appointed First Commissioner, and, at his subsequent recommendqtion, 
Mr.'Stratton has been joined to the Commission, as second Commissioner. 

Upon further investigation it occurred to myself, as also to Colonel Munro, 
that no step could contribute more effectually towards hastening the progress 
of the labours of the Commission, than the appointment of Mr. Stratton, the 
Second Commissioner, to be one of the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, avitb 
which court so great a proportion of the business to be transacted bv the Com¬ 
missioners is intimately connected. The proper measures were also adopted 
for putting the Commissioners in direct correspondence and communication 
with all the local authorities, to which it may become their duty to apply for 
information or assistance. I need not mention the other steps which have been 
taken, and which are to be authentically traced in the documents which, by order 
of the Board, have been printed, and circulated among those whom they con¬ 
cern. From these it will be collected, that the Commissioners have been re¬ 
quired to draw up certain Regulations, as pointed out by this Government in 
conformity to the directions contained in the instructions from the Honourable 
Court of Directors; and I have the satisfaction to add, that the Commissioners 
arc now assiduously occupied in framing such Regulations. 

I did not apprehend that any obstacle was likely to intervene, to prevent the 
promulgation of the Regulations as soon as they could be submitted to this 
Government. With regret I have now, however, to observe, that a very 
serious delay is likely to ensue from an unforeseen circumstance In a letter 
from the Supreme Government to Lord William Bcntinck, Governor in Coun¬ 
cil at Fort St. George, of the lytli July 1801, is the annexed paragraph,* 
by which the Governor in (^luncil at Fort St. George is required, in future, 
not finally to pass any llcgulation until it shall have received the approbation 
of the .Supreme Government. I confess it struck me, at first, that this prohi¬ 
bition could scarcely be meant to apply to the promulgation of Regulations 
drawn up in conformity to orders issued by the Court of Directors to the Go¬ 
vernment at Fort St. George ; but as some time will elapse before these Regula¬ 
tions can be submitted by the Commissioners, 1 propose, 

1st. To send to the Supreme Government copies of the Court’s letter and of 
our resolutions thereon. 

Sndly. To state to them that a doubt has arisen, in consequence of the let¬ 
ter of the 19th July ISOl, from the Supreme Government to the Governor in 
Council at Fort St. George, whether that letter is meant to apply only to such 
Regulations as may have been framed by the Governor in Council at Fort St. 
George, independent of any specific orders from the Court of Directors, or 
whether it is also to be understood to embrace the promulgation of such Re¬ 
gulations as have been framed here, in consequence of specific orders issued by 
the Directors to the Government of Fort St. George. 

3dly. To point out the material delay which must be occasioned in the pre¬ 
sent case, by previous reference to the Supreme Government, and the 
consequent increase of expense to the Company by the prolongation of the' 
Commission. 

4thly. Whether, under these considerations, the Supreme Government might 
not think it expedient to wave the necessity of referring the Regulations, 

above 

* ■* Th« Governor General in Council hereby approves the abovcmtntioned Regulation. Hi* 
“ Excellency at the same time deems it to be necessary to request the attention of your Lordship 
•• in Council to the orders contained in the 152d paragraph of the letter from the Governor Gene- 
« ral in Council, dated tlic 31st December 1799, directing that all Regulations proposed to be 

adopted fur the internal government of the territories immediately subject to the Presidency 
“ of hort St. George, be transmitted to the Governor General in Council for his sanction, pre- 
■' vious to their final adoption and promulgation. In conformity to those orders, his Excel- 
“ Icncyin council requests that your Lordship in Council will not, in future, finally pas* any Re- 
, guhilion, until it shall have received the approbation of the Supreme Govcriunent.'' 
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above alluded to, to their previous sanction, even should it be deemed essen¬ 
tial, in other instances, to support the general instruction laid down in their 
letter of the 19th July 1804. 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to JUDICIAL 
COMMISSIONERS, 

Dated the \Sth Ma^, 1815. 

» 

To the Commissioners for the Revision of the Judicial System. 

GEirrLEMEN : 

Par. 1. In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
March last, I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
to state that, as the Regulations to be prepared by you must undergo the re¬ 
vision of the Sudder AdawJut and of the Government, and as it appears to be 
prescribed by the Supreme Government that all Regulations are to be sanc¬ 
tioned by their authority previous to enactment, it is tlie wish of the Gover¬ 
nor in Council that the Regulations should be drawn up and submitted 
through the regular channel, with as little delay as possible. 

2. The period which, it is apprehended, must elapse pending the considera¬ 
tion of the Regulations by the departments concerned, will, it is presumed, 
afford you sufficient time to make material progress in collecting those points 
of information recommended to your research, in Articles No. 1. and No. 8. in 
the Resolutions of Government, dated 1st March 1815. The Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council continues to be of opinion, that it would be ad¬ 
visable a report upon those points should precede the promulgation of the Re¬ 
gulations. 

3. You have been informed of the view taken by Government of the expres¬ 
sions used by the Honourable the Cgurt of Directors, in regard to the transfer 
of the magisterial duties to the Collector, as well as those of the police, and 
the Governor in Council does not, in your letter now before him, see any new 
grounds for making an alteration in the mode of proceeding already adopted, 
for tho purpose of carrying into effect the orders of the Honourable Court, in 
the sense they are understood by the Governor in Council. 

4. To what degree magisterial powers may ultimately be transferred from 
the Judge to the Collector, or be conferred upon him in common with the 
Judge, will be a matter for future decision: In the mean time, the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council is anxious that uo time should be lost, 
in transferring to the Collector the exercise of the whole of the duties of the 
police. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 


Your most obedient servant. 


Fort St. George, 13 May, 1815. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ISth May 1815. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Acting Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 
Sir: 

Par. 1. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor m 
Council to request that you will lay before the Honourable the Vice-President 
in Council the undermentioned copies of papers relating to the revision of the 

Judicial 


Fmident’s 

Minute, 

13 May 181.?; 


Letter to Judicial 
CommisBioncrs, 
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Letter to Bengal Judicial system of this presidency, ordered by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, viz. 1. Copy of the Honourable Court’s letter, bearing date the 29th 
‘ of April 1811.; 2. Copy of a letter from Colonel Thomas Munro, First Com* 
missioncr for the revision of the Judicial system, dated the 24th of December 
1814; 3. Copy of the Resolutions of Government on that letter, dated the 1st 
of March 181^; 4. Copy of a letter from the Commissioners for the revision 
of the Judicial system, dated the 28th March; 5. Copy of a minute recorded 
by the President on the 13th of May ; and 6. Copy of a letter to the Commis¬ 
sioners for the revision of the Judicial system, of the same date. 

2d. The object of the Governor in Council, as will be seen from these papers, 
is to ascertain whether the delay in carrying into effect the orders of the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors, for the transfer of the superintendence of 
police from the zillah Judge to the Collector, which would arise from the 
transmission of the Regulation for that purpose to be reviewed by the Supreme 
Government before being promulgated, might not be avoided, by considering 
the instructions of the Supreme Government under which regulations are 
transmitted for their review', as being superseded in the particular case in ques¬ 
tion by the orders regarding it received from the Court of Directors. I am 
directed to add, that the same consideration would also apply to the other parts 
of the Honourable Court’s orders, and to the Regulations for giving them 
effect. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Fort St. George, 13th May 1815. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government 


SECRETARY io BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 6th June 1815. 

To D. Hill, Esq. Secretary to the Government at Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

Letter from I am directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council 

Bengal to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th ultimo, with its enclo- 
Oovcrnmcnti SUrcs 
6 June 1815. 

2. As the Regulations alluded to in the last paragraph pf your letter refer 
exclusively to the introduction of a system founded on the specific and imme¬ 
diate orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and as considerable im¬ 
portance appears to be attached by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to the early promulgation of those Regulations, the Vice-President in 
Council is entirely of opinion, that inconvenience might be obviated by passing, 
without delay, the regulations, without referring them to him for his senti¬ 
ments, as is done in ordinary cases; but in the actual state of this Govern¬ 
ment,'the Vice-President in Council conceives that it will be proper to make a 
communication on the subject to the Right Honourable the Governor-General, 
in order that he may have an opportunity of issuing any instructions on the 
subject which he may judge proper, should his Lordship see grounds to suggest 
any modification of the course proposed to be pursued in the discharge of the 
above-mentioned duty. A copy of this letter, together with your dispatch of 
the 13th ultimo, will be accordingly submitted to the notice of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor-General. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

.Fort William- the 6th June 1815. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT OF DIRECTORS to the 
GOVERNMENT of FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated 20/A Dec. 1815. 


Par. :1. Our last letter to you in this department was dated the iGth 
May 1815, 

2. We have received, by the Coldstream, the documents accompanying your 
Secretary’s letter of the 4<tii January 1815. We have likewise received, by the 
same conveyance, the proceedings to which you have drawn our attention in 
the 205th paragraph of your Judicial letter, dated the 1st March 1815, and we 
are thereby informed of the measures which have been adopted by you, down 
to that period, for the purpose of carrying into effect the instructions wliicli 
were conveyed to you in our Judicial dispatches of the 29th April and 4th 
May 1814. 

3. We entirely approve of the tenour of the instructions which were issued 
by you to Colonel Munro, on his appointment to the oflice of First Commis¬ 
sioner of internal Administration for the Madras Provinces, and of your having, 
at his request, furnished him with a copy of the proceedings of the Committees 
of general Police in 1805, 1806, and 1811. 

4. We also acquiesce in the office establishment which you have authorized 
tlie'First Commissioner to entertain, at an estimated expense of 250 Star Pa¬ 
godas per mensem: but, in permitting him to draw for personal expenses to 
the same extent as a Political Resident, in addition to his salary of 10,000 Star 
Pagodas per annum, you have misconceived our orders of the 4th May. We 
acquainted you, in our letter of that date, that besides the salary we had allot¬ 
ted to Colonel Munro, he was to be allowed “ his travelling and other neces- 
“ sary expenses, the account of which was to be verified in the way prescribed 
“ with regard to similar charges under the political residencies.” Our inten¬ 
tion was, that his additional allowances should be confined to travelling and 
other necessary expenses, and house-rent when stationed in the districts, and 
that these disbursements should be verified in the way above pointed out; but 
we did not mean that Colonel Munro should be entitled to draw on the same 
scale, for personal expenses, as is permitted to a Political Resident. The al¬ 
lowances, therefore, for which we perceive that you have authorized him, on 
the construction you have put upon our orders to draw, under the several heads 
of “ house-rent at the presidency, domestic servants, and table-charges,” are, 
from the receipt of this dispatch, to be discontinued. 

5. In consideration of the circumstances stated in your President’s minute 
of the 3d January 1815, wo confirm your appointment of Mr. George Stratton, 
second Member of the Commission, with a salary of 12,000 Pagodas per an¬ 
num, to cover all charges for travelling and other expenses. We are satisfied, 
also, that in appointing Mr. Stratton to be third Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, 
the objects of the Commission will be facilitated, while, at the same time, the 
business of the Sudder court will, by this appointment, be expedited. We can¬ 
not consent, however, to this appointment being considered as involving a per¬ 
manent addition to the number of Judges in that court. 

6. The residence of the second Member of the Commission at the Presi¬ 
dency will enable the senior Member to employ much of his time, conformably 
to the fifth paragraph of his instructions, “ in visiting the districts, for the pur- 
“ pose of communicating personally with the local authorities on the system of 
“ internal administration, its operation, whether in opposing or promoting the 
« comforts of the people, and the prosperity of the country, and the means by 
** which it may be improved.” Far from objecting to the latitude which is 
given to Colonel Munro, in the fourth and fifth paragraphs of his instructions, 
we much approve that you have directed his inquiries to the Revenue, as well as 
to the Judicial branch of the administration, and we have no doubt that you 
will be equally disposed to attend to his suggestidiiis for the improvement of the 
one and the other. 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
20 Dec. 1815. 
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7 . To enable the Commissioners to prosecute with effect inquiries of such 
importance, it is requisite that they should be authorized to collect information 
through every channel that may be within their reach; and we therefore direct, 
that the Judges and Collectors do facilitate their investigations, not only by 
unreserved communications, but by directing all their subordinate officers, to¬ 
gether with the Potails, &c. of villages, to furnish every detail of information 
which the Commissioners may, from time to time, think it proper to call for. 

8. It is scarcely necessary for us, after this explanation of our sentiments, 
to add that the provisions of Regulation XXIX of 1802 are not to be suffered 
to interfere with the researches of the Commissioners; you will, therefore, if 
it should appear to you necessary, so modify these provisions by a new Regu¬ 
lation, as to guard against any such inconvenience. 

9 . Having adverted to these preliminary arrangements, we proceed to no¬ 
tice the result of your deliberations, as exhibited in your Judicial Consultations 
of the 1st of March 1815, on the instructions which we conveyed to you in our 
Judicial dispatch of the 29th of April 1814. 

10. We there find recorded a letter from Colonel Munro to your Chief Se¬ 

cretary, dated the 24th December 1814, in which, after submitting to you an 
abstract of the contents of our dispatch of the above-mentioned date, and dis¬ 
tinguishing in this abstract such of our orders as were, in his conception, posi¬ 
tive, from those which were discretional, he suggested the means by which 
the objects we had in view might be best accomplished. This letter of Colonel 
Munro is followed by a paper of considerable length, in which, after talcing 
a detailed survey of the same dispatch, according to the order of the para¬ 
graphs, you enumerate the measures which you proposed to adopt in pur¬ 
suance of our instruction, and specify the authorities to which their execution 
was respectively to be assigned. . 

11. In perusing these proceedings, we have been gratified to find that, with 
the exception of one point, which is indeed of considerable importance, there 
is no material difierence between (’olonel Munro’s understanding and the in¬ 
terpretation given by you of our intentions. 

12. The point on which a difference of sentiment has arisen between you 
and Colonel Munro, regards that part of our dispatch in which we enjoined the 
transfer of magisterial functions to the Collector, Colonel Munro, thinking 
that we meant to include in the transfer not merely the superintendance and 
controul of the police, but the whole duties of Magistrate, and our Governor 
in Council, on the other hand, conceiving that we intended to confine the 
transfer to the superintendance and controul of the police establishment. 

13. We have no hesitation in declaring our intention to have been, that 
the transfer should take place in the sense and to the extent supposed by Colo¬ 
nel Munro; and this intention, we still think, was fairly deducible from the 
tenour of paragraphs 84, 85, 88 to 91, 95 to 97, 102, 104, and IO 7 of 
our dispatch. 

14. We should not, however, be averse to leave to the zillah Judges a con¬ 
current power to act as Magistrates in conjunction with the Collectors, pro¬ 
vided that this can be effected without risk of collision between the two 
authorities. 

15. We cannot concur with your observation, ” that it is by no means ne- 
“ cessary to the efficiency of the Collector’s superintendance of police, that 
“ he should be invested with the powers of a Magistrate.” On the contrary, 
we are of opinion that to withhold magisterial power from the Superintendents 
of Police, would greatly lessen that respect and salutary awe, which their 
office, as well as character, ought to inspire. 

16 . It only remains for us, therefore, to direct that our instructions for the 
transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors be carried into effect, so 
as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole time to the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice. 

17 . With reference to your eighteenth resolution, “ that the Commission are to 
“ prepare and submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft of a Regulation for 

“ requiring 
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« requiring boundary disputes to be settled by the Collector, on the verdict 
^ ot a punchayet, &c.” we take occasion to remind you that, in paragraphs 167 
and 168 of our Revenue dispatch of the 12th April 1815, we approved of 
your haying, on the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, directed a 
RegulaUon to be framed,* authorizing the Collector, in the first instance, to 
bear and determine all disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and ir- 
rigating*of land, which may arise between renters and their Ryots. As it 
does not appear, however, from your records, that such a Regulation has yet 
been passed, we embrace this opportunity of desiring that provisions to the 
foregoing effect may be incorporated in the Regulation to be framed by the 
Commission, under your eighteenth resolution, above referred to. 

18. We have also, in the l69th and 170 th paragraphs of the same dispatch, 
called your attention to a proposition which had been submitted to your 
Board of Revenue by the late Collector of the southern division of Arcot, 
for empowering Collectors to hear and determine disputes between Zemindars 
or Renters, and the Ryots, respecting revenue collections. We intended, as 
you will observe from those paragraphs, to have forwarded to you, by the same 
conveyance, a copy of our Judicial dispatch to Bengal of the 9th November 
1814i, in which we entered into the consideration of the abovementioned 
principle, subject to the limitations therein expressed: and as we were in¬ 
formed you had desired to be furnished with the sentiments of that Govern¬ 
ment, and the subordinate Judicial and Revenue authorities, upon the ex- 
pediqpcy of its application to the Bengal territories, we now furnwh you with 
a copy of the dispatch in question, and direct, should you not feel prepared to 
adopt thauprinciple, that you will take the earliest opportunity of collecting 
the opinions of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Provincial and Zillah Courts, 
the Board of Revenue, the Collectors, and particularly the Commissioners, on 
the subject; and that you transmit their answers to such reference as soon as 
practicable. It is not our intention to give to Collectors a power of deciding 
upon complaints which may be preferred either against themselves or the native 
officers of Revenue, subject to them respectively. 

19. We are fully persuaded, that no part of the conduct of the members of 
the Special Commission will have any tendency, to use your own language, 
“ to unsettle the minds of the people with regard to the established system of 
“ internal administration, and destroy their confidence in its permanence 
but that they will be influenced alike by duty and attachment to our service, 
“ to strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of all the constituted 
** authorities of the Government.” 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
S!0 Dec. 1815. 


20. Since writing the preceding paragraphs, we have received, by the Sphinx, 
the letter of your Secretary in the Judicial department, dated the 5tli July last, 
with the papers therein referred to. 

21. ^7e entirely concur with the Commissioners, that “ the shortest and 
” most efficacious way of preventing the minds of the people from being un¬ 
settled, with regard to the permanency of the present system, would be to 
publish, with as little delay as possible, all the Regulations required under 

“ the proposed changes, which most immediately affect any considerable body 
of the people, and to circulate them, so as to reach the districts as soon as 
the Commission.” They add, that ” this, by showing at once to the peo- 
“ pie the whole extent of the proposed changes, would satisfy them that no 
*• material innovation was meditated in the existing system, and would remove 
** every doubt regarding its permanency, and it would also enable the Com- 
mission to convince them that the modifications introduced were not intended 
*' to weaken or destroy, but to strengthen and improve it, by bringing its ad- 
“ vantages nearer to uiem.” We fear, however, that the early promulgation 
of the Regulations, at least as far as they concern the village courts and the 
village police, will be defeated, in consequence of the investigations which you 
have required to be previously made, respecting the points specified in the 
first and eighth articles in your minute of Cop^ultation, dated the 1st 
March 1815. 


* Revenue ConiulMliont, Ut February lBt4. 


*2. We 
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Judicial Letter We must own that it appears to us that it would have been a much more 

to Madraa, preferable course, to have passed and circulated the Regulations without delay, 
’ and to have left those matters of detail for subsequent inquiry and adjustment 
on the spot, as was proposed by the Commissioners in their letter of the 28th 
March. 

23. The arguments adduced by the Commissioners in that letter are, Jndeed, 
so much in unison with our own sentiments upon the main point then under 
discussion, and they have, with so much accuracy and ability, defined the 
course which, in their opinion, ought to be pursued for the purpose of giving 
early effect to our instructions, that we cannot too strongly express our satisfac* 
tion at the additional evidence which this document affords of their peculiar 
fitness for the discharge of the important trust that has been committed to 
them. Under this impression, and with an increased conviction of the benefits 
that must eventually result to our native subjects and to our general interests, 
from the investigations of the Commissioners, we direct that the course which 
has been pointed out by them in their letter, may be adopted by you, and that 
the Sudder Adawlut, the Board of Revenue, and all the subordinate public 
functionaries in the provinces under your authority, do furnish every informa¬ 
tion in their power, respectively, auJ do give every facility to the Commis¬ 
sioners, in the prosecution of a service which we have so much reason to think 
will be successfully accomplished, under that full support which it is the duty 
of all our servants to afford, and which we doubt not you will enforce by your 
own example. 

• 

24. The instructions that were sent to your presidency by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, in the years 1799 and 1804, requiring you, previously to passing any 
Regulation for the internal administration of the territories subject to your au¬ 
thority, to submit the same to them for their sanction, were very properly con¬ 
sidered by your President as not applicable to a case, in which the authorities 
at home had pronounced a deliberate opinion and had prescribed a course of 
proceeding. We shall, therefore, much regret the reference you made upon the 
subject to Bengal, if it shall prove to have unnecessarily delayed the proceed¬ 
ings of the Commissioners, which we must observe are not, by the latest ac¬ 
counts we have received from you, in so advanced a state of progress as we 
should have expected, when we advert to the period that has elapsed since it 
was instituted. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) C. GRANT, 

T. REID, 

&c. &c. &c. 

London, 20 Dec. 1815. 


REPORT ^SUDDER ADAWLUT, 

Dated the ^\st December 1815. 

Report of Sudder Read the following letter from the Register to the Court of Sudder Adaw- 
21 utr “sis. Foujdarry Adawlut 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir: 

I am directed by the Court of Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, the accompanying extract from the proceedings of the Court, under 
date the 14th instant, together with a minute thereon, recorded by the Third 
Judge on this day, and the drafts of Regulations to which they refer. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

. 21st December 1815. 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Sudder AdawkU, under date the Hth 

December 1815. 

The Court proceed to record the observations which have occurred to them, •>*' Suddi 
after an attentive perusal of the drafts of Regulations transmitted with the 
letter from the Commissioners of internal Administration, dated the 15th July ' ‘ • 
last. • 


In these observations the Court have endeavoured to shew wherein the prin¬ 
ciple of the proposed enactments appears to be objectionable, and to point out 
in what respect they consider the provisions made by the several proposed 
clauses to be inadequate to the purposes for which they arc intended. Upon 
these points the remarks of the Court will be found to extend to great length ; 
but they trust not greater than the importance of the subject demands. 

The objections which have occurred to the Court, in respect to the wording 
of the proposed Regulations, are numerous, and to specify them all would ex¬ 
tend these proceedings to a tedious length j but as the Court have prepared new 
drafts, with the modifications and additions which have appeared to them re¬ 
quisite to attain the object in view, it is the less necessary to enter into a mi¬ 
nute consideration of the wording of those proposed by the commission. 

Title. A Regulation for authoriz- The Regulation docs not merely authorize the heads of 
ingheadsofvill^cs,08villi^e Moon- villages to hear and dccide suits of a limited amount: it 

isiffs, to hear and decide civil suits »or . ® ..u a. • i • a. i • ^ j 

sums of money, and for real and per- ?Jso empowers them to receive complaints, and in procced- 

sonal property to a limited amount, ing upon such complaints to exercise a compulsory juris- 
tlirougliout the territories subject to diction. The title IS therefore defective, in as much as it 
the Government of lort St. George, Regulation defines the jurisdiction 

to be exercised by the heads of the villages, as Moonsiffs. The title is also ob¬ 
jectionable, in making a distinction between money and personal projierty. 


Preamble. In order lo diminish The preamble enumerates the objects which the Re- 
thc expense and to facilitate the gulation has in view, and it specifics as one of those ob- 
speedy dl^lribution of jusnee in petty jg^js, the restoration to heads of villages and Ciirnums of 

tain ic without being subjected to the the consideration which they formerly derived froni de¬ 
inconvenience of along absence from cidiiig petty Suits. The Court would suggest the omission 
their homes, to restore to the heads of this clausc of the preamble ; first, because it may be 
of villages and Curnums t e con- doubted whether heads of villages and Curnums ever exer- 

rived from the decision of such suits, cisetl the judicial powers here supposed, except in an ar- 
and to relieve the Zillali courts from bitraiy and unauthorized manner; and secondly, because 
the pressure of business, the follow- jp jj,gy y,gj.g gygj. vested with these powers, either by the 
mg ru es ave ecu enacte . usages of the country or by an act of the ruling authority, 

the restoration of the consequence which they might have derived from tlm 


exercise of such powers can at best be considered only as a secondary object 
of the ReguIatiAii. Its primary objects, which alone it is necessary to specify, 
arc to lesson the business of the Zillah courts, to diminish the expense of liti¬ 
gation in petty suits, and to promote the speedy adjustment of such suits, with¬ 
out subjecting individuals to the inconvenience attending a long absence Ifom 
their homes. 


Sections. First. In villages, whe- This section is intended to describe heads of villages j 

" undoubtedly necessary that some rule.s should be 
there may be more than one head down for ascertaining what particular inhabitant ot a 
nian, coming under the denomination village shall be entitled to excrcise the powers conferred 
of Potail, Reddy, Renter, or any tjug Regulation. The obviouB effect of this section is 
S"-.; «» conatote ^ oe the,ill,ge, at lea«.o fa, a.,he 
whose authority the village servants oflice of Moonsin IS concerned, the renter, when he shall 
act, shall be considered as the head be a resident, and in default of him, the person who col- 
of the village. No person Aall act jg^jg pjjg whether on behalf of the renter, or of the 

not JenSly^SdJ'St.''^Where Government. The mention of the Potail and the Reddy 
there is but one resident renter of a is therefore superfluous; because these persons, where 
village, he shall be considered as the they may be found to exist, are not to exercise the powers 
the renter village Moonsifl^ by virtue tf their holding the situation 
rents or manages the village under o* Potail and Reddy, but m consequence of thcir being 
him shall be considered as the head the renters of the village, or collectors of the rent or re- 
of the village. venue. The provisions of this section are, therefore, 

[4 M] directly 
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Second. Where, from the names directly at variance with one of the professed objects of 
of two or more perions being intro- Reffulation, viz. “ to restore to the heads of villages 

the C0»i,temi.n »hich they formerly de. 
Other cause, doubts may arise as to “ nvcd” from deciding petty suits; and they involve also 
whom the office of head of the vil- a deviation, and a most important deviation, from the plan 
lage belongs, the Collector shall se- ^.ontenjplatt'd by the Court of Directoft. The Honour- 

tah\TacrrVe teofX'lV able Court, conceiving that every village contains a head 
lage. man, acknowledged as such under the title of Potail or other 

designation of a similar nature, propose that such head 
llcportof.Sudder man shall be vested with judicial powers ; but this section goes to vest the ju- 
Adawlut, dicial powers in question in a mere liireling, whatever may be his cast or re¬ 
ligion, and whatever may be the prevailing cast of the village. Un^er the 
operation of this section, a Moosulman or a Suddra, by being the resident 
renter, may become the Mooiisiff of a village, the inhabitants of which are 
Brumins. The Court have, however, copied the original section in their 
draft; but under the circumstances above stated, they beg leave to recom¬ 
mend that the Commission may be instructed to reconsider the subject. 

Section 4. Village Moonsiffs shall Oaths have usuallv been considered necessary guards of 

not be required to take any official judicial character; and it may be reasonably doubted, 
oath. Tlioy shall he furnished with , . j.* i i j* i • i.i 

a copy of this Kegulation for their whether they can safely be dispensed witli in the case of a 

gtiidanct, to be lodged with the vil- village Judge. Of the latter part of the section, the fol¬ 
iage c'uruum. lowing modification would better convey tlie intended 

meaning. “ They shall be guhled in their proceedings by this Regulation, a 

“ copy of which shall be lodged with, and preserved by each village Curifutn, 

“ for the kiformation of the Moonsiffs.” But perhaps it would be better to 

omit the section in this place altogether, and substitute at the end a section, 
making it the duty of the Curnum to preserve the copy of the Regulation. 
That the Moonsiffs shall be guided by the Regulation is provided in almost 
every section, and a general enactment to that effect appears unnecessary ; but 
a clause, subjecting Moonsiffs who shall act contrary to the Regulation to a pe¬ 
nalty of some sort is evidently wanting. 


.section 5. They shall not be liable exemption provided by this section, combined with 

to bo summoned, eillier by the dis- that providctl by the section immediately preceding, would 
trict Moonsiff or Zillah Court, to an- appear lo render the authority of a village Mooiisiff too 
Moonsiffs''*^'*^ intlepeiulent of control. His conscience is not bound 

by an oath, and he is not liable to be called to account for 
his conduct. W’hat, then, shall limit the exercise of the power confided to him, 
or what security is there for the equity of his decision ? 

The causes which may render it necessary to establish the lowest of the na¬ 
tive judicatories in a state of such complete exemption from all superinten¬ 
dence and control are not before the Court; nor do they appear lo have been 
under tlic contemplation of the Honourable Court of Diredtors, who, in the 
fifty-eighth and fifty ninth paragraphs of their letter, dated the 29th April 1814, 
treat of the native officers as under a vigilant and active superintendence and 
control exercised by the British Government, and advert to a constant and per- 
vading exercise of the power of superintendence, as the sphere of action in 
which the Company’s European servants can be most beneficially employed. 

The difficulty of providing for the exercise of this superintendence and con¬ 
trol, in a way which should not paralyze and render inefficient the operation of 
these lower judicatories, has indeed appeared to be a serious obstacle to the in¬ 
troduction of the plan of judicature devised by the Honourable Court. Against 
making any provision for the exercise of the supposed superintendence and 
control, the Commission may have assigned reasons which may be satisfactory 
to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council; but the provisions, viewed 
abstractedly, appear to the Court calculated to secure impunity to abuse of 
power. 

At all events, this section requires amendment, in as much as Section S6 
renders village Moonsifls liable to prosecution in the Zillab court for acts of 
corruption. 


It 
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Section 7. They shall be em¬ 
powered to hear and determine, of 
•■heir ^t> •< •vijliority, as Moonsifs, all 
suits, whether for real or personal 
property, not exceeding the value of 
ten Arcot rupees, for lands exempted 
from the payments of revenue to Go-» 
vernment the annual produce of 
which shall not exceed one Arcot 
rupee, and for lands paying revenue 
to Government the annual produce 
of which shall not exceed ten Arcot 


It may be observed, that to commence a section with 
the pronoun “ they” is objectionable; such a commence¬ 
ment must render necessary a reference to another section 
to ascertain of who “ they” is the representative. But 
this section has further been rendered obscure by an at¬ 
tempt to simplify the language; and it might be inferred, 
from the wording of it, that lauds, whether exempt from or 
liable to the payment of revenue to Government, are not 
considered to be either real or personal property. 


The section does not describe correctly tlie nature of 
the property which is intended to be made subject to the cognizance of the 
village Moonsiff. The hereditary or acquired real property of villagers paying 
a land-rent to a Zemindar is not described in it. These persons do not pay 
revenue to Government; but they cannot be considered as holding lands ex¬ 
empted from the payment of revenue to Government, for the persons who 
receive the rents from the holders of these lands, out of the rents so received 
pay the revenue of Government. Neither does the description contained in 
the section apply to lands charged with a rent to an individual, who is excused 
from paying a revenue to Government on account of such rent. The terras 
used in this section are those which, in the Bengal Code, and in the Regulations 
passed by this Government in the year 1802, are applied to the property of 
persons collecting rents from lands of considerable extent, and paying a cirtain 
considerable revenue to Government; but those terms are quite inapplicable 
to the property of persons paying rents directly from the lands. The two pro¬ 
perties are perfectly distinct, and should be distinctly provided for in the Re¬ 
gulations. The property of the person, by whatever title designated, who pays 
a large revenue to Government, can seldom be the subject of a suit before the 
village Moonsift'; but the property of the individuals who pay their rents to 
this person must be the .subject of daily litigation in the judicatories established 
by this Regulation ; and yet the section is wholly without a provision for suits 
of this nature. 


Report of 
Sudder Adawliit, 
21 Dec. 181.5. 


The same observations apply to Clause first, Section 9, Regulation VII of 
1809, which was adopted from I^egulation XLIX of 1803, enacted by the 
Supreme Government. 

The value of these two descriptions of property ought to be estimated upon 
different principles. 

For estimating the value of the property of a Zemindar paying revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, and of an individual exempted from paying revenue to Government, 
rules are prescribed in Section 3, Regulation III of 1802 ; but tor estimating 
the value of property belonging to individuals hereditarily occupying and cul¬ 
tivating the soil, jio provision is made in the Regulations: anil it has fallen 
within the observation of the Court, that suits for property of this nature have 
been regarded as suits for malguzarry land, and the value of the land has been 
estimated accordingly. 

Whether the estimates framed according to this rule may bear the same pro¬ 
portion to the real value of the property, as is intended in the case of a person 
receiving numerous rents from extensive lands, and paying a considerable 
revenue to Government, the Court have not information before them to enable 
them to determine. 

It would appear, by a note in the 103d page of Harington’s Analysis of the 
Regulations enacted by the Bengal Government, that H was intended, when 
the Regulations were published in Bengal in the year 1793, that landed pro¬ 
perty should be estimated at ten years’ purchase; but by the Regulations 
which were published in iSli, it would appear that the value of land must 
have considerably increased under the operation of a settled form of Govern- 
ment, land assessed for the public revenue being ordered to be estimated at 
three times its annual produce, and lands held exempt from the payment of the 
public revenue to Government being directed to bff'^valued at eighteen times 
the amount of the computed annual produce. 


It 
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.j It is not intended to recommend the application of these rules without qua¬ 

si Dc^ "^ification, in the territories under this presidency: but as they evince that 

__\_landed property has considerably increased in value in Bengal, under a system^ 

of executive and judicial administration, which has been for a considerable 
time established in the territories subject to this presidency, it appears reason¬ 
able to conclude that similar effects may have been produced, in a proportio¬ 
nate degree, on the landed interest under this presidency ; but whether to the 
extent of rendering it expedient to alter, by a Regulation, the standard of 
value which has been assumed, for the purpose of determining the relative ju¬ 
risdictions of the several courts, cannot be affirmed. I'he circumstance is 
merely adverted to, as manifesting the beneficial operation of this system of 
revenue and judicature, and as shewing that the value of landed property can¬ 
not be regarded as fixed, but that, like all other property, its value will vary 
and improve with the circumstances of society. 

With a view to determine the correct wording of this section, it is necessary 
to consider the nature of the properties which may become the subjects of liti¬ 
gation before a village Moonsiff. If the Ceded Districts be taken as the exam¬ 
ple, it will perhaps be held that the cultivator generally pays his rent to the 
Potail on account of Government; in other words, that he pays the public 
revenue, and therefore that his lands are inalguzarry lands: but if the 
observation be turned to other districts, where there arc large zemindarrics, 
the same description of people will be found enjoying the same privileges, re¬ 
serving to themselves nearly the same proportion of the gross produce, paying 
to the Potail or head of the village, or to some person intrusted with thef col¬ 
lection on account of the Zemindar, the same proportion, or nearly the same 
proportion, as tlie inhabitants of the Ceded Districts pay to the heads of their 
villages on account of Government. The relative situation of this description 
of persons, with regard to the Government, may be held to bp diflerent in the 
different districts; but their relative situation with regard to the soil will be 
alike in all, with the trifling exception occasioned by either the Government 
in the one instance, or the individual, under whatever appellation representing 
it, in the other, relinquishing a part of the rent in favour of the cultivator. 

It follows then, that to make the provision generally applicable, the term 
“ inalguzarry” should be construed to include all lands held subject to the 
payment of a rent, whether on account of Government or of any individual 
holding the right of Government. But this would occasion another difficulty; 
for as the Regulations of 1802 were framed with a view to the general intro¬ 
duction of the permanent settlement of the revenue, the term inalguzarry is 
understood to apply to the superior rights of a Zemindar or other person hold¬ 
ing tile right of Government. To apply it, therefore, to the property of the 
hereditary tenant and cultivator of the soil, would be to designate opposite 
rights by the same appellation, and consequently to produce confusion ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to use some other terra, which shall designate only 
the property intended. 

With regard to the term “ lakheraje,” or the phrase used by the Commis¬ 
sion, “ exempted from *the payment of Government,” its applicability to any 
property in the territories subject to the Government of Fort St. George may 
be questioned. There may, perhaps, be lands of this description; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, grants by the ruling authority are assignments of its revenue 
from certain lands, not grants of the lands themselves. The proprietary right 
in those lands will be found very generally to be vested in, and exercised by 
the resident inhabitants. Under the circumstances already noticed, of the 
expected introduction of the permanent settlement of the revenue, the term 
may be considered as intended to designate the rights of an individual receiving 
rents, but paying no revenue out of such rents to Government; but if this be 
its intended acceptation, it cannot be applied also to the rights of persons 
cultivating their lands on their own account, and paying rent to no one. These 
must be distinct rights. It is to be supposed, that the rights of the individual 
receiving rents, but not paying revenue to Government, will generally be the 
su jects of litigation in a Zillah court, and the terms lakherme and malintmrru, 
explained as meaning respectively « exempt from the payment of revenue to 
Government, and subject to the payment of revenue to Government,” may 

be 
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be considered as sufficiently defining the property of an individualt in the one Report of Suddci 
.case, receiving rents and not paying revenue to Government, and in the other, 
receiving rents and paying the public revenue. But in defining the property 
which may be tlie subject of daily litigation before a village moonsift it is 
necessary to be mare particular. 

Thesss considerations are founded on the understood intention of the legis- 
lature, that the rights of which the several classes of inhabitants are found to 
be possessed should not be infringed, but on the contrary, that they should be 
respected and preserved} and that the proprietary right of the soil, declared 
by Section 2 of Regulation XXV of 1802, “ to become vested in the Zcniin- 
“ darker other proprietors of land, and in their heirs and lawful successors for 
“ ever,” is no other proprietary right than that which was exercised by the 
Government itself, tempered and restricted by the rights and usages of the 
inhabitants. To what purpose, indeed, it might be asked, would the laws of 
the natives, regarding succession, inheritance, &c. be guaranteed to them, if 
the value of the property in succession could be tacitly undermined and de¬ 
stroyed ? 

It is, indeed, of great importance, that the jurisdiction intended to be vested 
in village Moonsitfs should be correctly defined; that they should not be per¬ 
mitted to assume a constructive jurisdiction over matters not intended to be 
submitted to them ; and that the inhabitants should know the limits of their 
authority, and the means of resisting any illegal assumption of power. It 
would appear necessary to determine whether the produce of lands and privi¬ 
leges allotted for the support of hereditary offices, and religious and charitable 
establishments, shall be the subject of litigation before the village Moonsiffs; 
yet no provision in the Regulation is applicable to lands of this description. 

They do not pay revenue to Government, in the literal meaning of the term; 
but as the Government revenue derived from them is assigned for the remune¬ 
ration of public services or for public purposes} they cannot be regarded as ex- 
empt from the payment of revenue to Government. Indeed, in some of the 
districts the produce of the lands was resumed, and stipend was paid to 
the village officers, and the expenses of the religious and charitable establish¬ 
ments were defrayed from the public treasury. 

The Court have regarded these lands as service lands, and have classed them 
under the general term malgtizarry, applied to lands assessed for the public 
revenue; but it would seem desirable that in a Regulation intended for the 
guidance of village Moonsiffs, these lands should be either distinctly subjected 
to, or excluded from their cognizance. The Court would give the preference 
to their exclusion, being of opinion that the control of these assignments of 
the public revenue should not be withdrawn from the European admini¬ 
stration. • 

These assigned lands are termed mauniams, and by the same title are de¬ 
signated lands enjoyed by the owners of villages, the possession of which is re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants as a testimony of ownership. 

It would appear requisite to determine whether these latter constitute a pri¬ 
vate property, or whether they are service lands assigned to the head inhabi¬ 
tants, in requital of certain services exacted from them, and consequently the 
property of the person discharging the service. The Regulation contains no 
specific provision on this point; and if the Commission should not have con¬ 
sidered the subject, it may be desirable that their attention should be called 
to if. 

If lands and privileges attached to public offices, as above described, be ex¬ 
cluded from the jurisdiction of village Moonsiffs, and declared subject to the 
cognizance of the European, tribunals only, the adjudication of claims respect¬ 
ing them may be specially provided for in any Regulation which the Commis¬ 
sion may recommend. The Commission may liave considered the subject, and 
have given satisfactory reasons for not particularly-distinguishing the several 
kinds of property above described: in this case, it will be necessary to modify 
the section which the Court have framed. 


[4 N] 


The 
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Section 8. They (ball not try The provision nsade by this section may, perhaps, be 
any tnit, in which the cauee of action quigjte, if the jurisdiction of the Moonsiifi is to be extended , 
shall have arisen twelve years before ^ property; but it must be observed, that the effect 

any suit shall have been commenced r . j . .u _ _ ■ . t,rf 

on account of it; unless the plaintiff of a like provision, in regard to the courts established by 
can prove that he preferred his claim the Regulations of 1 SOS, was to burden Jhem-With twelve 
to a competent authority, or that years arrears of business, which had accumulated under the 
S'Shll pe“ defective institution of the native Governments. The mea- 

sure may be regarded as a material error. It couia not 
Report of Sudder have been deemed unjust, had all the old causes been referred for decision to 
Adawlut. jjjg institutions existing when those causes originated: the courts would then 
21 Dec. 1815. ggj ti^jQugh the current business as it might arise. To 

give to the village Moonsifts a retrospective jurisdiction, excepting in suits for 
landed property, may have the effect of clogging their proceedings, and retard¬ 
ing the dispatch of current business in a very inconvenient degree. In Bengal 
it appears to have been considered expedient to limit the jurisdiction of district 
Moonsiils to suits for personal property, the cause of action in which may have 
arisen within the period of one year previously to the institution of the suit. 
The Court suggest, that the right of instituting suits for personal projperty be¬ 
fore village Moonsiffs be limited to two years instead of one year, within which 
period pecuniary transactions can hardly be said to be closed. 

All suits for personal property, in which the cause of action may have arisen 
above two years, but within twelve years previous to preferring the claim, may 
be declared cognisable by the district Moonsiffs, and by him referable to a pun- 
cliayet. 

But if it be deejned expedient to adopt the proposed limitation, the wording 
of the danse may at least be rendered more clear and explicit; and the most 
admissible plea for not having instituted a suit within twelve years, namely, the 
minority of the party, which has been altogether omitted by the Commission, 
may with strict justice be inserted. 

The Court have prepared ilrafts of clauses corresponding with the foregoing 
suggestions, respectively ; and they piopose that, in either case, the provision 
shail form a clause of Section 7, as it is, in fact, a part of the definition of the 
village Moonsiffs’ jurisdiction. 

Sociion 10. I'laintiffs and dc- The meaning of this section is not clearly expressed. 

VThe first member of the sentence declares, generally, 

> akecls liflorp tlic village Moonsiff; , . , , e i . i ii i n i . ® i tf 

but no person uliiiil be allowed to act plamtiffs and defendants shall be allowed to employ Va- 

.ss a Vakeel before any village keels before the Village MoonsilT; “ but” (it proceeds, iii 
•Moonsifl, unless he l>e a relative, eer- t|)g language of Section 15, llegulatioil XXIII of 1814 of 

■I’eBf'B”' Code), •• ..oprsonAallbc allowedtoactasa 
and unless lie be provided with a va- “ Vakeel before any (village) Moonsiff,,unless he be a 
kalut-naniali. “ relative, servant, or dependant of the person for whom 

” he may be appointed to act, and,” it further adds, “ unless he be provided 
“ with a vakalut-namah.” 

It would seem more natural to describe the persons who may be employed as 
Vakeels by plaintiffs and defendants, and the powers required to be furnished 
to them, and to be by them exhibited, in order to enable the village Moonsiff to 
admit them. 

It may be right, also, to strengthen the, provision by a prohibition to the 
Moonsiffs against permitting any person to act before them without producing 
a vakalut-namah. 

Section 12. First. In hearing and The three several clauses of this section are novel, 
deciding all suits, the village Moon- 

siffs to cause the Curnum of the vil- The intent of the first clause is understood to be to give 
lage to attend as mssor, ill order to to the Moonsiff the command of the Curnum’s services in 
wri?e\hcprocMdtV?bun” writing his proceeding and the benefit of the Curnum’s 
decide by his own opinion, whether advice towards forming his judgment, leaving it to the 
it agree or not with that of the Cur- Moonsiff, however, to follow or reject that advice as he may 
, deem proper. It does not appear to be intended that the 
Curnum’a advice should be recorded; and if it be not recorded, it will form no 
check whatever upon the Moonsiff: but it does not appear that any such check 

was 
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was intended to be^ established. ^ If it was the object of the clause to give assist¬ 
ance to the Moonsif^ leaving him to avail himself of it at bis discretion, the 
intention may be more clearly expressed. 

The clause is defective, in not providing the means of enforcing the attend, 
ance of the Curnuifl, if he should be disinclined to attend; and as the Court 
arc unable to say, whether the duties of the Curnum in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment will admit of his giving a regular attendance at the Judicial proceedings 
of the village Moonsiff, they are unprepared to supply the defect. 


Second. Should the Curnum, 
from sickneH or absence, be unable 
to attend at the time, fixed for the 
trial, the vilWe Moonsiff shall defer 
the trial until ne can attend. 

Third. But whenever there shall 
be a deputy acting for the Curnum 
in the villaM, during bis sickness or 
absence, tu village Moonsiff may 
employ the deputy as assessor, and 
try the suit without waiting for the 
attendance of the Curnum, 


The result of these two clauses is, that whoever holds 
the office of Curnum for the time being shall discharge 
the duties of assessor, and that the Moonsiff shall not be 
competent to perform the functions of his office without 
the presence ot an assessor. 

The Court have endeavoured to word the section more 
clearly; but the practicability of the Curnum’s giving 
their attendance on the village Moonsif, in the manner 
proposed, remains a question on which it belongs to an¬ 
other department to oner an opinion. 


Section 18, The village Moon- The Court object to a verbal summons, as not ensur- 
aiffah^liend summonses to parties j^g communication to the party summoned of such 
and witnesses by the Totties, Tol- • 5? u- . u .• lx* 

liars, and other village servants, but “d«rmation as may enable him to come belore the Moori- 
the summonses shall be verbal. siff prepared to answer the claim preferred against him. 

Such summons, it is probable, will be carelessly delivered 
by an ignorant village servant. It is doubtful whether a ready obedience can 
be expected to such a mandate; and in case of disobedience, the proof of the 
due delivery of tiic summons will be difficult and unsatisfactory. But suppos¬ 
ing the defendant to obey, his attendance will generally be useless, from his 
ignorance of the cause for which he is summoned. It may be worse than use¬ 
less, by interrupting the progress of his labours for the subsistence of his 
family. 


The Court arc not aware of any sufficient reason for arming a Moonsiff with 
such compulsive authority, nor fur enabling a creditor, who may have taken 
his own time in resorting to the public authorities for the enforcement of his 
claims, to harass his debtor, by compelling him instantly to appear before the 
Moonsiff whatever inconvenience may result to him from the sudden aban¬ 
donment of his occupation. 


The Court would propose a written summons, drawn up and certified by 
the Curnum, containing the names of the parties, and a short statement of the 
amount or nature of the plaintiff’s demand, and requiring the defendant to 
appear in person,*or by Vakeel, and to deliver an answer to the plaint on or 
before a certain day. Such a summons would prepare the defendant to meet 
the charge, and would enable him to attend on the Moonsiff with the least in¬ 
convenience. It might be served by the village servants. 


iiruBt?) itic imiiic wiu tcaiucMuc , • , i* I * <. 1 1 t* 

person or persons complained by an error on the pijrt ot the copyist; and the last line 
t, the total sum of money or of the printed section is omitted, probably as being con- 


Section 15. The plaintiff shall This section is taken from Section 17, Regulation 
state precisely the grounds of com- XXIII. A. D. 1814<, of the Bengal Code. The word 

a^ti"o^^'e,^c^l'eafd^e^d^n !' 

of the I 
against, 

amount of personal or real property gijgjgj redundant. 

Claimed, and all matenal circum- 
stances which may elucidate the Section 16 shows that it is intended that a written 
transaction. plaint should be received; and the Court therefore re¬ 

commend, that the original reading be restored. But the sense has been 
obscured by the insertion before the word property of the words “ of real,” 
which leave real property to be designated by its amount instead of its 
value. 


iMtion 16. After the plaint it The immediate attendance Sf the defendant, on rc- 

S eived, tiie Defendant shall be ceiving a verbal summons as here provided, is calculated 

scond, or refuse to attend in person *0 introduce a precipitancy in judicial proceedings, which 
or by Vakeel, and bit refusal it prov- sccms to the Court to be highly objectionable ; and the 

proposal 


Report ofSudder 
Adawlut, 

21 Dec. ISIS. 
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cl ,0 11» «uiisfuci!o., of the vUlagc proposal to punish yefnsal to f tend upon a noUc^ in its 
Moonsin-, the suit I,liali be tried by nature indefinite and difficiilt of proof, may be consideretk 
tlic village Mooiisiir, un the vouchers ,, severity Uncalled for by the occasion, and therefore un- 
aiid evidence ot the plaintifl’. warrantable. 


Keport of 
Sudder Adawlut 
>_'l Dee. 1H15. 


Tlic reason for the MoonsifF taking the razcenaniaii and 
forwarding it to the district Moonsift", as provicUd by a 
subsequent section, is not obvious. This provision will 
have the effect of burthening the district Moonsiff with 
records not his own. The razeenamah might be more use* 
ful in the hands of the defendant: It might be pro¬ 
duced in answer to all future claims on the same account.- 
A provision to this effect may be easily added to the section. 

In the first clause the language would appear to be mis¬ 
placed, for it is not to be supposed that a party will agree 
to the adjustment of a claim until the claim has been stated 
to him. The words, “ The plaint shall be read over to 
“ the defendant,” belong more properly to the beginning 
of Section I 7 . 


In a subsequent section it is provided, that a period, not exceeding five days, 
shall be granted to a defendant to prepare his answer to the plaint, if*he shall 
request such tlelay. There can be little doubt that it will be requested in 
every instance. As the verbal summons, which it is proposed to send, can 
hardly be more than a- notice that the Moonsiff’ requires the attendance of the 
parly, it is to be expected that the defendant, who will have to learn on his 
appearance before the Moonsiff what may be the demand against him, will 
gladly avail lumsclf of every indulgence to which he may be entitled. A 
written summons, communicating the nature of the demand, might in many 
cases enable tlic defendant to come prepared to answer the plaint. But it is 
not to be pronounced, that even with this precaution, it would not be reason¬ 
able, in most cases, to grant a further period for the preparation of the an¬ 
swer. 

Scclion 17. If tlic ilefondant at- 
tciicl, the village Moonsiff alisill ad¬ 
vise (he (lartirs to settle the matter 
amicably. If the plaintiff be satis- 
lied by the defendant, the village 
Moonsiff shall take from him arazec- 
naniah, stating in what manner the 
defendant has sati-lied him, signed 
by the parties The razeenamah 
.v'riull be attested by the village 
.^lounsiff and Curnum. 

Sectron 18. First. If the parties 
object to an amicable adjustment, 
the plaint shall be read over to the 
detciidant in the presence of the 
plaintiff, and his answer shall be 
taken in writing, without delay, un¬ 
less the defendant request a delay, 
in which case a period not exceed¬ 
ing five days shall be granted ; but 
if the defendant refuse to answer 
the plaint, the village Moonsiff shall 
proceed in the trid, as directed in 
Mectiun 1(>. 

Third. If the parties are willing With regard to the third clause, it must be remarked 

to di.spense with the examinadon of the wording of the concluding passage is obscure. It 

witnesses, the village Moonsiff shall _. u • . i i . c* . o e v»' i .• 

give his decision on due considera- ““y intended to conform to Section 6 of Regulation 

tion of the plaint and answer, and III, A. D. 1802: but that section {irescribes that the 
any vouchers which may be pro- Court shall examine the truth of the complaint or “ claim 
duced; or if either party is willing ^y the oaths of the parties, if they shall mutually con- 

oath of the other, the village Moon- sent to that mode of examination. It does not appear 
siff shall give his decision according- to be intended, by the section here quoted, that the qties- 

tion shall be determined by the oath of one party; nor is it 
prescribed by the proposed clause, that judgment shall be declared according 
to the statement of the party who may be examined upon oath with the consent 
of tlie opposite party. Such intention, indeed, might be inferred from the use 
of the word “ accordingly;” but in legal provisions nothing should be loft to 
inference that will admit of positive definition; and if such should be the inten¬ 
tion of the proposed Regulation, it will be introducing a new principle into 
the code, for the section of the existing regulations, which permits this mode 
of examination, does not allow the substitution of it for any other mode of exa¬ 
mining the truth of the complaint or claim, but adds, “ and of the witnesses 
who may be produced by them, if they have any witnesses to produce.*' 

It is the duty of the Court to point out this innovation, whether it may ulti¬ 
mately be deemed proper or not to adopt it. It certainly is worthy of conside¬ 
ration, whether the passing of decisions on the oath of a pJkrty unsupported by 
witness, will not tend to encourage perjury ; and whether the absence of con¬ 
tradiction will not render a party bold in falsehood. There appears but too 
much cause in the fiailty of human nature to apprehend this consequence. 

The 
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The provision in the existing regulations is not liable to tin’s objection, and is 
' ^ fccordingly recommended. 

*. Section 19. First, ^ould witnM- The verbal summons to the witnesses proposed in the 

ina&tfowTwte ‘=la«?®,.™f‘"»gJ"stantaneous attendance on the 

out delay be tumm^ed and exa-*Mpons>“ >8 liable to the same objections as were made to 
mined in the prese^ of the par- this mode of summoning a party. There is no reason why 
ties; but it shall n^ be necessary ^ witness should not be allowed to provide against the in- 
. lhi^^iTaVthe?cc!!dLrirrof convenience of being called and detained from his proper 

ofeither of the parties. occupation. 

The provision against taking down the " evidence in writing, unless at the 
“ special desire ofeither ofthe parties,” is less objectionable than unnecessary, 
for there is little room to expect that this special desire will be omitted, the 
ordinary practice of the natives being to proceed on written declarations. 

Third. The village Moonsiff shall The third clause of this section is liable to several objec- 
not examine more than four witnes- jions. It never can be just that the Judge should be per¬ 
is reTuS m beien’irrrltfog! mi«ed to limit the quantum of proofs which a suitor may 
except in particular cases where he bring forward in support of his claim, or a defendant may 
may deem further evidence neces.a- adduce against it; and such a power vested in the hands 
ry. The village Moonsiff may cause yjUggg JyJgg might lead tO the grossest abuses. It 

witness, when he thinks he is not would enable the corrupt Moonsiff to exclude from lus 
, giving his evidence correctly. proceedings the most valuable evidence in the suits brought 
beforjB him for decision, and to pass the most unjust decrees with the ap- 
. pcarance of impartiality. It would be better to provide that the reasonable 

expense of a witness should be paid previously to the taking of his deposition, 
than “ That the number on each side should be limited to four, except when 
“ the MoonsitF may think further evidence necessary.” It would appear, also, 
that although it k intended that the depositions of witnesses shall not be ordi¬ 
narily taken under the solemn sanction of an oath, the Moonsiff may, at his 
discretion, cause an oath to be administered to a witness whom he may consi¬ 
der to be giving incorrect evidence. This would be, in effect, to lay a snare 
for the unwary, and to entrap a witness into perjury. It would be better, in 
all cases, to administer tlie oath, and to let the witness sec the danger he would 
run if detected in falsehood. 

Section 21. First. If the plaintiff. The first clause IS objectionable, if the word “ received ” 
after having made lus complaint, jjg correctly written, and not intended for “ revived.” 

fftrS hirstrshilbe^dS^^^ For an involuntary absence, a plaintiff would be harshly 
and shall not again be received, un- tised in being made to lose the benefit of his number on 
less sufficient cause shall be shewn the file ; but for an absence which did not admit of an cn- 
for lus not attending. tirely satisfactory explanation, the absolute rejection of the 

suit appears much too severe a penalty. The reasoning which would dictate 
such a penalty wtfukl seem to require that judgment should be given against a 
defendant for being absent. It would be less harsh to subject the absent plain¬ 
tiff to a fine of one anna in the rupee on the amount of his claim, and allow 
him to commence a new suit: nor should this penalty be inflicted, unless the 
defendant be in attendance on the court, for he only is injured by the non- 
attendance of the plaintiff. 

Section 22. The district Moonsiff This section is obviously misplaced, as it provides for 

may order the suit to be po,yers and authority not to be exercised by the village 

tried by the village Moonsiff, or he K, i j ^ i I -i .u .. 

may trf it himself; and he may or- Moonsift; and it IS defective, as it does not provide that 

dcr the suit tried ex par/e to be tried the village Moonsiff shall obey the orders which be may 

anew ; or he may try it himself, pro- receive from the district Moonsiff. 

vided the plaintiff or the defendant 

ahail shew to him satisfactory cause 

for not having appeared before the 

village Moonsiff by the prescribed 

time. 


Report of 
Sudder Adawlut, 
21 Dec. 1815. 


Section 23. Any witness who shall 
eglect to attend, after being duly 
^mmoned, or who when in attend¬ 
ee shall be guilty of disrespect to 
thl village Moonaiff, may be fined 
by him in a sum not exceeding half 
! a rupee, to be commuted at discre- 


This section, taken from Section 31, Regulation XXIII. 
of 1814< of the Bengal Code, differs from its original in 
some most important provisions.^ ' Like the Bengal Regu¬ 
lation, it requires the party to make oath that the evidence 
of the person neglecting to attend in obedience to the 
summons is material to the issue of the cause; but it vests 
[4 O] in 
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lion for twenty-four hours confine- in the Moonsiff a power of levying the fines which he may 
raent in the village choultry. Any i,y,.,ose, which power, uiitlcr tlie Bengal Regulation.and 
witness attending who shall refuse enactments in the Madras Judicial Coae, can 

^ •'« i»,>«vantio„ ot zaw. 

siff, in a sum not exceeding live Ar- Judge; and it is proposed that this ppwer shall me exer- 
cot rupees, to be levied, >f»cccs- pjggj jjy village Moonsiff, on an alleged default to 
hi7pnJ[.c«y!‘as' u"‘',"r‘es“^^^^^^^^^^^ attend upon a vcrhal summons. The Court areV opt- 
Section ;»8 of this liegulation; pro- nioii, that this provision will be open to great abuse. Ir, 
vided, however, that it shall satis- howcvcr, a written summons be considered unnecessary, 
fuctorily appear by the oath oi the ypj-ijai summons should admit of the witness making 

limTosIhury oV!uch‘'Jm^^^^^^^ is mu- provision against the inconvenience of being called from 
tei iai to the cause. home .Suddenly. Instantaneous attendance need* not be 

Report of insisted upon. 

Sudder Adawlut, , , , , , . l r* 

‘Ji Dec. IHI.>. It may further he remarked, that there does not appear to be any reason tor 
^ making a distinction between the case of a witness avoiding to attend, and one 
refusing to give evidence when in attendance. 


Section 2't. First. Should any 
persons, whose evidence is neces¬ 
sary ill the suit, he absent, the vil¬ 
lage .MoonsiH'sliall send U list of 
them, either to the village Mooiisilf 
in whose village they may he, or 
to the district Mooiisilf, if within his 
liiiiits, and the village Mooiisilf, or 
district Mooiisilf, as the case may 
be, shall cause them to attend. 


It does not clearly appear to what description of absent 
per.sons this provision is intended to apply. If it be in¬ 
tended to apply to residents in the jurisdiction of other 
village Moonsifts, the inconvenience which must result to 
individuals from exacting their instantaneous attendance 
is obvious. If it be intended to apply to persons casually 
absent from their village on purposes of trailick, &c. it 
must he remarked, that to recal them prematurely to give 


evidence in a petty suit, would be to inflict a certain evil on them, without 
cr..snring a certain benefit to any jierson, farther than their evidence, which 
might he obtained on their return in the due course of their invocations. 


Second. Should (ho persons The wording of the second clause is very loose, and 
whose evidence is required reside leaves the tiaturc of tlic requisition from the village Moon- 

the district Moonsifl- shall, on the ^o the district Moonsifl, of tlio Communication of one 
requisition of the village Muuiisiir, district Moonsifl' to the Other, and of the deposition to be 
apply by letter to the Moonsiff of taken from the witnesses, equally undefined. It certainly 

r "r“ "f •!’»?»«!?. “"J p">icv- 

taken on the spot and forwarded. ‘‘iv points to wliich the depositions 01 the Witnesses are 

required, should be stated to them, else the depositions 
taken may ])rove altogether irrelevant. It is equally necessary that the oppo¬ 
site party should have the option of furnishing cross interrogatories; for the 
trillh may be coloured, if not altogether disguised, in the answers to interroga¬ 
tories lurnished by one party only. 

Third, riie village Moonsiff shall The third clause is not more definite regarding the 

not summon any woman to appear_i - r * l 

before him, whose rank or cast may ^hich thc deposition of a Woman, whose rank or 

render her attendance improper; cast may render it improper to require her attendance, 
but be may require her to furnish' shall be taken or attested, 
her deposition lu writing, duly at¬ 
tested- It is concluded, that it is not intended by either of 

these clauses that the witnesses shall be examined on oath; 
but is it intended that they shall be required to verify by oath depositions 
\yhich they have given when not on oath ? Is it intended, that the discre¬ 
tionary autliority vested in village Moonsiffs, by clause third, Section 19, shall 
be exercised in these cases? The Regulation is silent on this head. 


Under the uncertainty which exists as to thc intentions of the Commission 
in this respect, it is not easy to frame legal provisions precisely applicable to 
the intended objects. An attempt has, however, been made to provide for all 
that it appears necessary to provide for. 


kcSrSl^^fSjccr^ the^MoenS wS fat 

lage Moonaiff, may be fined by him, Mocnsift Will not be denied; but whether he should be 
in a sum not exceeding half a rupee, permitted to commute a fine, which might be recovered 
to be commuted at discretion for by the party fined if wrongly imposed, for the disgrace of 
tht'vtte chSi^ confancment in jngtant imprisonment, from which there is no appeal, is a 
tilt village Choultry. question which ought to be Well considered. ¥he vexa- 

tious use which may be made of such a power is as obvious as the difficulty of 

checking 
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checking it; and this difficulty arises from the new principle introduced into Report of Sudder 
4k^ode, of enabling Moonsifls to levy the fines which they may impose. If Adawlut, 
thei^e were to be levied only by the Judge, there would be no danger in 
makiiW the fine commutable for imprisonment. The same observations, in- 
decd,^re applicable to Section 23. 

Section 27. /Hie decree shall This section appears to be in part taken from Section 
contain the na4sof the witnesses 40, Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814, but difters from 

rn7r"ead in the trial! ZltZ arc material. It does not require the 

of money or value of the properly names ot tue parties to be inserted in the decree, which 
decreed, with an abstract of the the ('ourt consider to be indispensable. It does not re- 
grouiidU in which the decree is pM- quire an abstract statement of the material hicts alleged 

rature atd sraroVtt vSge Moo^^^ the pleadings of both parties to be inserted in the de- 
siffand Carnum, and shall be dated cee, whereas, in the event of appeals, in cases where the 
on the day on which it is passed. evidence to the facts is not taken down in writing, the in¬ 
sertion of the material facts allcdged, noting tliose which 
may have been established by proof and those of which the proof failed, might 
facilitate considerably the judgment in appeal. The section of the Bengal 
Regulation appears, in this respect, more perfect than that recommended by 
the Commission} and it contains a further provision for adjudging suitable 
costs and damages against a plaintiff preferring a claim evidently litigious and 
vexatious. Its adoption is therefore recommended. 


Section 23. The village Moon- It may sometimes appear reasonable, that time should 
aiff shall have huthority to allow in allowed to a defendant to discharge the amount decreed 

defendant for the discharge of the him; blit when abusc in the exercise ot this aiitho- 

amouDt decreed. I'ity by the Zillah Court is guarded against by minute pre¬ 

cautions, it would appear proper that its exercise by a vil¬ 
lage Moonsiff «hould be not altogether unrestricted. He might be required 
to insert in the decree a statement of his reasons for exercising the power in 
question. 


Section 29. First. Within three No reason appears why the copies of the Moonsiff’s de¬ 
days after the date of the decree, cfces, which are to be delivered to the plaintiff and de- 
Jllcn'rthfplimiSriJ'S^ fendant,should each be signed by the opposing party; nor 
defendant, one to the defendant, ‘loes the Regulation contain any provision tor enforcing 
signed by the plaintill’, and a third, this rule, if the parties decline to conform to it; the rule 
with all the documents connected i,aj therefore better be omitted. The reason for forward- 
KViSiS i"6 > “I'J of *0 JOO'OO 'O fl'o Moonsiff is not ob. 

vions; and it is objectionable, as increasing the quantity 
of writing, and as biirthcning the district Moonsiff with records not his own. 


Second. If the plaintiff or dc- Thc provision contained in this clause is liable to the 
fendant .shall not attend, cither in objection which occurs to burthcning the district Moonsiff 
person or by Vakeel, with^m three records unnecessarily. The endorsement on the 

ale, 0! shSirrcfuse”trrecei!e‘^k copy of the decree of the refusal or omission of a party to 
when tendered, the village MoonsifT receive it is perfectly correct. 

shall note this omission or refusal on . _ , . . , . „ .1 • 1 , r- 

the back of the copy of the decree, This refusal or omission ought to influence the right ot 
which he is directed to forward to appeal. Indeed, this intention is to be inferred from the 

by the village Curnum, until claim- Xhe section is detective, in not containing a clause pro¬ 
to ^JeSbECappeah'’' a penalty a Moonsiff mis-stating or lalsifying, or 

causing to be mis-stated or falsified, the date and purport 
of the endorsement directed to be written on the copies of the decrees. The 
Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814, contains this provision. Thc Commission 
may, therefore, have purposely omitted it, and assigned their reasons for so 
doing. 


The Regulation is further defective, in not prescribing the material on 
which the village Moonsiff’s decree is to be written. , The continuance of the 
use of the palmira leaf, or cadjan, where it may be* in common use, is unob¬ 
jectionable. 

I Section so. First. Any person These clauses do not appear objectionable; except that 
iinatisfied with the decision of the period for appealing should be reckoned from the deli¬ 
very 
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very of the decree, not from the date of the decision; and 
that the second clause provides for the duty of the dis^i^CtU 
Moonsiff, not tlnit of the village Moonsiftl Indeed, tj^firet 
danse seems to apply exclusively to the district M/onsifl; 
whereas it would appear sufficient in tbis Regulavon to 
provide that an appeal shall lie from the decision V the 
village Moonsiffs to district Moonsiffs, under the rufeS^pre- 
scribed regarding appeals in the Regulation passed for the 
guidance of those officers. 
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village Moonsitf may appeal to the 
district Moonsilf, pruviued the peti¬ 
tion of appeal be presented within 
fifteen days from the date of the de¬ 
cision, a copy of which the apjiellant 
must present with the petition. 

Second. The district Moonsiff, 
however, may admit the appeal after 
the prescribed period, in cases where 
the appellant shall shew satisfactory 
cause fur not having presented his 
petition within the limited time. But 
whenever he shall admit an appeal 
which may be presented to him after 
the limited time, he is to enter upon 
the record of the trial his reasons for 
admitting the appeal. 

Third. The district Moonsiff shall This clausc implies that the village Moonsiff is vested 
not suspend execution of the decree authority to enforce his decree in every instance. It 

Sircr dap **givc security fo^* the "'ll* *1® seen, however, that the village Moonsiff is not vested 
eventual performance of it. with such authority; the clause, therefore, requires modifi¬ 

cation. 


Fourth. No appeal shall be re¬ 
ceived by the district MounsiffjUnless 
the n|ipellant, at the time, pay an 
institution fee of one anna per rupee 
on the amount adjudged or disallow¬ 
ed, which the ZillalitKidgc shall pay 
to the district Moonsiff mi the deci-, 
sioii of the suit. 


This clausc is indefinite. It does not point out to whom 
the appellant is to pay the institution 
stance, while the concluding sentence 
vides that the Zillah Judge shall pay it to the Moonsiff on 
the decision of the suit, without its appearing how the in¬ 
stitution fee is to come into the Judge’s hands. Is the 
appellant to pay it to the Judge ? 

All ambiguity would be removed, by prescribing that the appellant shall pay 
the institution fee to the district Moonsiff, and that the latter shall remit the 
amount collected by him on account of institution fees in each month with his 
report to tlie Ziilah Judge. But the provision will appear with more propriety 
in the Reguiatiop prescribing the duties of the district Moonsiff. 

Section 31. The decision of the This section properly belongs to the Regulation pre- 

‘h' <*“«“ of ““ <*Ulrict Moonsiff. 

be final. 


Report of Sudder 
Adawlut, 

21 Dec. 181,5. 


Section 32. In all cases of appeal This section belongs properl v to the Regulation pre- 
imTurSSadliBrlte scribing the powers, authority, 'and duties of the district 

than the petition of appeal and the Moonsius. 


Section 36. The village Moon- This section appears to the Court defective, in not pro- 
offiew SpMity!* shT beTable to the dismission of Moonsiffs proved to have been 

prosecution in the ziilah court by gU“ty of corruption. The continuance of such persons in 
cither party iii the suit. If the office would be highly detrimental to the character of the 

charge he proved, he shall be ad- judicial institutions under the British Government, and if 

lura Lt LceLbg ^ Moonsiff be not detected in every third instance of dor- 

amount or value of money or pro- ruption, on an average, he may still drive a profitable trade, 

perty corruptly received, with all The dismissal of a corrupt Moonsiff would appear the best 
coats 0 suit. guarantee against a repetition of the offence, and might be 

expected also to operate forcibly in deterring others from the commission of 
similar acts. 

SectiOT 37. The (fecision of the The efficiency of this section may be doubted, for few 
cLlmti^n b7hi3JVh"n^^^ men Will pay when they can withhold their money : and if 
can be done without attacking the fh® decree 18 to be executed only when It can be done 
property of the defendant or party without attaching the property of the defendant or party 

cast, there is little room to expect that the village -Moon¬ 
siff will ever execute a decree. 

Is the village Moonsiff at liberty to attach the person without attaching the 
property, leaving the party cast to satisfy the judgment by the surrender of his 
property? The vill^e Moonsiff is empowered to confine in other instances: 
he is not prohibited uom exercising the samb power in this instance. May not 

some 
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some Moonsiffs infer lliat they have this authority, and may not confusion and 
^distress result from the abuse of it? 

^^ion 35 prohibits a village Moonsiff from confining any party, Vakeel, or 
wittiCTs, except under the provisions specified in Sections 3S4 and 35, and those 
sectiais provide imprisonment in commutation of fine. Is it to be expected, 
thatA village Moonsiff will infer that he is prohibited from confining a party for 
the^vpurpose of enforcing his decree ? If he do draw such inference, then there 
is no mode provided of carrying his decree into execution. It is left to the 
voluntary submission of the party; or the interposition of the district Moonsiff 
must be called for, and that officer’s jurisdiction extends only to the sale of pro¬ 
perty. 

Section 38. Fint. If the defen- Something is wanting in the clauses of this section. It 
dant shall not appear within the pe- does not appear clearly whether the Peon deputed by the 

t.ti.eprop.rt, .ttachd i, u,. ,kge 
him within the period limited in the "Oonsift is to be in any respect under the control of the 
decree, the villaee Moonsilft shall, village Moonsiff; on the Contrary, it is presumable from 
on the written application of the party the first clause that the village Moonsiff, on attaching the 

IttlJnLpoperty^fXeJartyM^^^^ property, would have acted to the utrnost exterit of his 
to the amount of the sum decreed ; authority, and that the Peon of the district Moonsiff would 
but he shall give immediate notice of complete the process by effecting the sale. The third 
this in writing to the district Moon- clause, however, does not support this construction. It 

lie receives it) send a Peon to sell tllG VlllagG JV[oon>sin to {JlVC notice 01 tlic intended 

by public auction the property at- sale, five days previous to the sale; and wotihl tlierefore 
toched in the presence of the village lead to the inference, that the day of sale must be fixed 

by .jiiw“‘“I." t, 

went has been given, taking his re- the district Moonsift Will be, lit respect to the day of sale 
ceipt, attested by the village Moon- at least. Under the orders of the village Moonsiff Yet it 
' siffand Curnum • jg uoj jq stated in the Regulation. There is room for con- 

Second The batta of die Peon tention between the Peon and the village Moonsiff, which 
notLe\^U.JdSricflZ^^^ ‘"“St be desirable to remove. There docs not appear 

the Peon deputed by the district any objection to making the Peon subordinate to the vii- 
MoonsilF to sell the property attach- lage Moonsiff. 
ed, and every expense that may at- ^ 

tend the sale, shall be defrayed by It may, perhaps, be doubted wlietlier the district Moonsiff 
the defendant or party cast. niay be able, in every case, to send a Peon, within one day 

Third. The village Moonsiff shall after receiving notice of the attachment of the property : 
S"rb“«?fdtl"throu?^^^^ '» this case, it may be expedient to legalize the send- 
village, five days previous to the mg a Peon as soon afterwards as may be practicable. 

^ , It appears, also, necessary to provide for the custody of 

ahSbf coJsSras a bScrif property in attachment, until the right to it shall be 
the peace, and liable to the tame transferred by a public sale by auction. It is concluded, 
puni^ent. • that the intention of the Commission is, that the property 

should continue to be held in attachment by the village 
Moonsiff until disposed of, and that the duty of the Peon deputed by the dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff shall be limited to selling the property; but as the Peon is to be 
deputed by a superior authority, and is not forbidden by the Regulation from 
assuming charge of the property, it is to be apprehended that he will be in¬ 
clined to assume the power which is not expressly denied, and that this omis¬ 
sion may form a ground of contention between the Peon and the village 
Moonsiff. 

It is therefore proposed, that the relative powers and duties of the several 
authorities above-mentioned should be more distinctly defined. 

Section 40. Suits tried by village Important objections to this section exist, in the opinion 
Mooneifis shall be exempt ftom fees, |.|,g founded on the general inexpediency of en- 

M^y descripti^^xcepti^ litigation, a question which the Court will 

specified in Section 38 of this Kegu- refrain from discussing in this place. 

lation. 

Section 42. First. The village The observations Stated regarding Section 7 apply 
Moonsiff is authorized to hear and equally to this section, and it is suggested that the first 

both parties, whether tliey belong to pj 


Report of 
Sudder itdawhii 
21 Doc. 1815. 
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Iii* own village or to any otlier, nlie- 
tlier real and pertional property not 
i'xorediiig the value of one hundred 
Areot Rupees, for lands exempted 
from the payment of revenue to Go-* 
vemment, the annual produce of 
wliich shall not exceed ten Areot 
rupees, and for lands paying revenue 
to Government the annual produce 
of which shall not exceed one hun¬ 
dred Areot rupees. 

Second. He shall receive from the With regard to the second and third clause, it is recom- 
partics a bond, under their signatures, mended that the term village Moonsiff be substituted for 

agreeing to abide by his decision. P‘OUOUU. • 

Third. In his proceedings in such No provision is made for enforcing the decree of village 
LmTrules «rhave^>e^fre&S Moonsiffs in the cases to which these provisions refer. The 
for his conduct in trying suits by his opinion of the Commission on this point IS not before the 
own amliority us MooiisilF. Court. 

Section 43. His decisions, in such In this section the Zillah Judge is mentioned for the first 
r^cs, shall not be sot .aside by the reference to the village Moonsiff; and he ispro- 

of citlier party, lor corruption or hibitcd from reversing decrees, winch it does not appear, 
gross partially, proved to tlic real by any Other part of the Regulation, that he can ever have 
satisfaction of the Zillah Judge, by before him. Perhaps it is intended, that these particular 
the oath of two credible witnesses, appealable to the Zillah Judges; for 

it is provided by Section 30 that appeals from the decisions of the viila’ge 
Moonsiffs shall be to the district Moonsiifs, and by Section 31 the decisions of 
tlie district Moonsiffs on appeals from the decisions of village Moonsifis shall be 
final. It docs not, thereibrc, appear how the decisions of the village Moon- 
sills can come before the Zillah Judges at all. If it be intended that cases of 
the nature described in the preceding section should be brought under the 
view of the Zillah Judges previously to the decrees on them being carried into 
execution, some provision expressive of such intention is certainly necessary. 
But is it intended that these particular cases should not be appealable to the 
district Moonsiff? If such be the intention, a provision to this effect is also 
necessary. I'liese omissions are defects which cannot be supplied by inference, 
and it would tlierefore appear proper to call the attention of the Commission 
to them, and to require a declaration of their intention in framing this 
section. 


Rcporl of 
■Judder Aduwlut, 
21 Dec. 181.5. 


Tliese clauses are framed upon the second and third 
clanse.s. Section Bengal Regulation XXIII of 1814; 
from which however they differ, in assigning to the village 
Moonsiffs powers which the Bengal Regulation has assigned 
to the district Moonsifis. The Court do not conceive it 
probable that the reference here provided for will often 
come before the Zillah law officers, in such form as to en¬ 
able them to declare the law on the particular points to 
which its application is required; and in case of inheri¬ 
tance, it must be of the greatest importance that decisions, 
which may afiect directly the rights of many, and- by im¬ 
plication those of many others, should be strictly cor¬ 
rect. The unravelling of a multiplicity of ill stated cases, 
with the probable necessity of repeated reference for far¬ 
ther information, appear likely to interfere very inconve¬ 
niently with the duties of tlie law officers of the Zillah 
courts. 


Rectiun it. Tirst. In all cases of 
inlicritaiice of or succession to land¬ 
ed property, tlic Muhumedan law 
with respect to Malioincdans, and 
the Hindoo law with re.spect to Hin¬ 
doos, aro to regulate the decisions 
of tlic village Moonsiifs ; and the 
village Moonsif, in all such cases, is 
to obtain an exposition of the law 
from the law omeers of the Zillah 
courts, to whom he is to transmit 
a written abstract of the case for this 
purpose, through the district Afoon- 
siff- 

Second. In all such suits, the vil¬ 
lage Moonsiff is to cause to be 
affixed, in some eonspiciious p<iTt of 
the village, a written notification of 
the claim preferred, with a requisi¬ 
tion to all persons wlio may have any 
claim to tlic property sued for to 
prefer tlie same within a limited 
period, and his deeision is to inelude 
all claimants to the property in ques¬ 
tion, who according to the law of 
the parties have just and legal title 
to share therein. 

Section it). First. The village This clausc appears to be taken from Section 38 of R«. 

.““I'- 

in evidence, any obligation, bond, operation siiotilu be couniicd to documents written subse- 
deed, or docuiaeuf, whether it be queiitly to the promulgation of the stamp Regulation. 

The 
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Heport of 
Sudder Adawlut 
t!l Dec. 1815. 


tlie original or copy ofa deicriplion; 
which 1 $ or may be required to be 
writtegi on ilf^yKpaper or atampt 
cadjan, of the deacrijMn imd value 
' preioribed by the Relatione. 


Action The viWge Moonsip Tlie month intended to be used is not here defined. The 
IrMsmU^o thf fusily year of accounts ends on the 12tli of July, 

razcenamahsp and i report wntten day of the Hindoo or Mahonitnedan month 

by the Curnum of the suits decided may not correspond with that day. The use of the calcn< 

To ?e S‘''tXtr* ‘I*® Regulations, 

warded to the Zillah Judge. “ "®'' Prohibited in this; and if it is to be continued by the 

Section 47. The viHage Moonsiff native judicial officers in one respect, it may as well be fol- 
shall, on the last day of tha 6th and >owed altogether, an* these reports be made up to the 
12th month of fusdy year, transmit SOth June and 31st December, in order to correspond with 

c.SSjTndi!j”brfmX%15^ and provincial courts. 

1 ’^terials the reports are to 

Judge. be formed; for it is no where enjoined that a file of record 

should be kept, though in directing that a report shall be 
made in a particular form, the existence ofa file would seem to be implied. 


REGULATION II. 


Title: A Regulation for anthorir* 
ing village Moonsids to try by pun 


The title prefixed to the second Regulation does not de¬ 
scribe the Regulation, which is not a Regulation for autho- 


chayct, within their respective juris- °rr'^ -uu u- 

diciions, civil suits for real aud per- fiz^g Village Moonsiffs to try by punchayet civil suits for 

real and personal property. There is no part of the Regu¬ 
lation which authorizes a village Moonsiff to conduct or 


1 per¬ 
sonal property, in certain cases to a 
limited amount, and in other cases 


reJuoriel'to The Govern- interfere, in any respect, with the trial of such suits. It 
tent of Fort St. George. does not appear that he is to be present during any part of 

the trial; and the contrary is inferrable from the provisions 
contained in Sections 20 and 21, the former providing that “ when the whole 


“ of the evidence has been gone through, the village punchayet shall direct 
** the parties and witnesses to withdraw, and shall liberate in private," The 
village Moonsiff is not ordered to withdraw ; but all idea of his being present 
at such private deliberation is destroyed by the following section, which pre¬ 
scribes •• that three copies of the decree shall be prepared by the village pun- 
“ chayet, attested by their respective signatures. They shall be put under a 
sealed cover, and delivered to the village Moonsiff, who shall send for the 
parties without delay, open the seal in their presence, and cause the pun¬ 
chayet to deliver to each, in Iiis presence, a coppr of the decree; but no 
" communication shall be made to the village Moonsiff, or to either party, on 
** the nature of the decree previously to its deliverv. A third copy of the de- 
cree, with the documents and proceedings, shall be transmitted by the vil- 
** lage Moonsiff, within three days from its date, to the district Moonsiff, to be 
** forwarded with the monthly reports to the Zillah Judge.” 


It does not even appear that the decree is to be read in the presence of the 
Moonsiff. 


By Section 28 it is provided that ” the decisions of the village punchayets 
“ shall be carried into execution by the village Moonsiff, under the rules pre- 
“ scribed by Section 38, Regulation I, provided the amount of the decision 
** do not exceed one hundred Arcot rupees.” By the section last quoted, the 
powers of the villi^e Moonsiff are limited to the attaching of the property, 
giving notice of the attachment to the district Moonsiff, and fixing the day 
of sale. In this respect, he is a ministerialist, not a judicial officer. The 
Moonsiffis mentioned in Section 17 connectedly with the punchayet, and both 
are prohibited from requiring securities from defendants in suits depending be¬ 
fore the village punchayet. But this is the only provision on which a suppo¬ 
sition can be raised that the Moonsiff is at all concerned^jin the trial; and it 
refers only to securities, and instead of conferring any authority on the Moon- 
siff to require securities, it interdicts the assumption of such an authority, 
either by the Moonsiff or by the punchayet: the inference that the Moonsiff 
has any thing to do with conducting the trial cannot therefore be deduced 
from this provision. 
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Report of jn tlte following Section 18 it is provitlcd, that in “ cases in which the an- 

Sudder •• gwcf shall have been delivered to the punchayet, and the parties, oreUher 

V ‘ ' y “ of them, shall fail to appear in person or by Vakeel, at the tima^d Tor 

“ the trial, the piinckayet shall suspend the trial, and the village Mo^iff shall 
“ cause to be affixed, in some conspicuous place of the village, a nc^e, spe- 
“ cifying that the suit will be tried on a given day, which shall nqt be less 
« than live days from the date of the notice.” *' 

Here again the Moonsiff appears acting ministerially for the punchayet. 


By Section 19» the village Moonsiff is enjoined to pursue the same means 
for procuring the attendance of witnesses before the punchayet, and for punish> 
ing contempts of tlie punchayet, as he would resort to if the suits were under 
trial before himself and the preseice of the witnesses were required, or the 
contempt had occurred before him; and in these several instances which have 
been mentioned, consists the whole extent of his agency after assembling the 
punchayet. In no part of the Regulation is the Moonsiff to be found presiding 
as the Judge in the punchayet; he therefore does not try civil suits by pun- 
fchayct. 


Preamble. It being deemed expe- The preamble to the Regulation is objectionable, as not 
dieiit to promote tlte decision not gtating the reasons for its being enacted. A person read- 

c"(Vde^Hion!‘an^\t”be‘np“ne! '"6. ” It being deemed expedient to promote the decision 
ccssarv, for this purpose, to call into “ not only of petty suits but of suits of every description, 
opcraiioii the ancient institution of «• guj jt being necessary, for this purpose, to c^l into 
tnal bypuncliyet, and It being de- „ the ancient institution of trial by punchayet, 

.cfer tbe principal and „ „ inference, that the 

decision of petty suits only had been provided for by the 
former institutions of the British Government; but this is 


sirablu to renifer tbe principal and 
more intelligent inhabitants, os well 
us the licads of villages, useful and 
respectable, by employing them in 
administering justice to their neigh* 
hours, the following rules have been 
I'liacted. 


not consistent with the truth; for property to a large 
amount is held under decrees passed by the courts of judi* 
cature, and the native Commissioners acting under them. Such an implied 
stigma on the British Government ought not, therefore, to be allowed to stand 
recorded in the Regulations. With regard to the heads of the villages, whom 
it'is proposed ” to render useful and respectable, by employing them inadmi- 
“ nistering justice to their neighbours,” they have been declared by the first 
Regulation to be village Moonsiffs ; and it has been shewn, that the only share 
they have in administering justice, under the provisions of this Regulation, is 
in referring suits to punchaycts for their decision, and in carrying the decision 
into execution. 


Section 2. Every village Moonsiff This section exhibits a mixture of the authority granted 
T to every village Moonsiff, as is stated, in virtue of his 
witliin his village, and he shall be office,” and therefore not by this Regulation, and of 
furaished with a copy of this Regu- the duty of some public officer to furnish to him a copy of 
lationfortheirguidance, to be lodged the Regulation for his guidance, to be lodged with the 
with the village Curnum. village Curnum. 

Two sections are proposed to be substituted, one consisting of two, and the 
other of six clauses, defining the cases in which punchayets shall be assembled, 
and the mode of forming those assemblies. In the several clauses of these 
sections, the suggestions of the Commission, diffused through separate sections,* 
are retained ; but an attempt has been made to convey them in language more 
clear and precise, and consequently more easy of translation. 

The considerable alteration of arrangement which has been made in the pro- 

f iosed section^ would have rendered it necessary to new model the whole Regu- 
ation, even if there had been no objection to the remaining part of it. Unis 
has accordingly been done, retaining nearly all the provisions made by the 
Commission, on some of which, however, it is necessary to remark. Of tbe 
provisions contained in the first Regulation, which have been objected to, and 
which are repeated in the second, it is unnecessary to speak. 

The fourth section of the draft now proposed consists of thirteen clauses, com¬ 
prehending the duties of the punchayets assembled on the requisition of one of 
the parties to a suit. The only tiling uew in this section is the seventh clause, 

which 


* Sectiona 4 , 8, 9, and 23. 
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which i^ovides for an immediate communication by the pnnchayet to the Report of 
Moonsiff of the list ot witnesses, in order that he may summon tlieiii to attend Sudder Adawl 
tnt'ojpichayet. Ihis provision is not found in the Regulation prepared by the 
Com.nission, but it appears to be necessary. 

This limitatiorr of the number of witnesses has been omitted from tlie tenth 
clanr,^ for the reasons given in the examination of the first Regulation. 

Section 5 of the draft is nearly conformable to Section 19 of the Regulation 
prepared by the Commission. 

Section G contains the provision made by the Commission in Section 20, ex¬ 
cept that it does not enjoin the punchayet to deliberate in jii ivatc. The or¬ 
dering of the parties and witnesses to withdraw, however, and the prohibition 
contained in Section 8 of the draft, against a communication of the decree to 
the Moonsiff or to either party, previously to its delivery, must be held to 
sanction this privacy of deliberation. 

Sections 7f 8, 9» 10, 11, and 12 do not appear to reipiirc particular expla¬ 
nation. They contain provisions made by the Commission, although the order 
of them is changed. 

In Sections 13 and M a distinct provision is made for referring suits to the 
decision of a punciiayet by a joint desire of the parties. Tlie objection to the 
selection of two members by the parties has not been preserved, because the 
reason for such objection is not stated. In Regulation 22 of 1802, the “ courts 
“ are directed to endeavour to prevail upon parties to submit llieir cause to 
“ the arbitration of one person, to be mutually agrecil upon by them but 
no objection whatever is expressed to the choice of tlie arbitrators by the par¬ 
ties. The Commission may, perhaps, have assigned reasons for this objection, 
which do not appear in the Regulation. 

In Section 15 is preserved the option allowed to jiartics who may have proved 
corruption against the puncluayct of liaving “ recourse lo another punchayet 
“ or to any competent jurisdiction but tlierc is something very v.ague in 
the latter provision, which promises,but little gratilieation to a suitor. To be 
deceived and injured by a punchayet, is the purchase of a privilege to com¬ 
mence a new litigation in a court ol' judicature: it forms a case, however, 
difficult to be provided for. 

Section IG is nearly the same w'ith Section 29 of the draft furnished by the 
Commisssion, and provides in addition that cither jiaper or cadjan leaves may 
be used for writing the decree upon. 

The remaining sections of the Regulation do not seem to require exphanation. 

They contain provisions which arc to be found in the Regulation proposed by 
the Commission,’but which have necessarily fallen into a different arrange¬ 
ment, in consequence of the alterations proposed in tlie former sections of that 
Regulation. 

REGULATION III. 


The third Regulation proposed by the Commission is compiled chiefly from 
Regulation XXIII of 1814 of the Bengal Code, which has been introduced 
into practice, and is applicable to the same description of people ns those 
whom it is intended lo employ, in the territories under this presidency, to dis¬ 
charge the duties for which it provides. The examination of it, therefore, 
need not be long: but there are provisions in the draft which require to be 
noticed, as apparently differing from the general spirit of the Regulation. 


Preamble. Whereas the rules 
Trhich have been enacted for con¬ 
stituting the office of Moonsilfs or 
native Commissioners, and of Sudder 
Amcens or head Commissioners, for 
L tlie trial and decision of causes of a 
^tertain amount, have appeared in 


W;iie instances 
aioii, &c. 


The Bengal Regulation, from which this draft is com¬ 
piled, comprehends, with certain amendments and modifi¬ 
cations, “ the several rules which have been passetl regard- 
“ ing the office of Moonsifis or native Commissioners, and 
“ Sudder Amcens or head Commisstijners,” &c.; but this 
draft, although by Section 2 all tbe existing enactments 
respecting Sudder Amcens are rescinded, })iovides only for 
the office of Moonsifis or native Commissioners, the modifi¬ 
cation of the rules regarding Sudder Ameens being reserved for a Separate 

[4 Q] Regulation. 


to require revi- 
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Report of . /. t . " LI 

Siidder Adawhii, Regulation. It would be proper, therefore, to omit from this preamble 

21 Dec. 1815. *1 ofSudder Ameens, or head Commissioners.” 

Section 2 , Regulation XVI, 1802 , As the provisions of this Regulation have no refe»^ce 
“f Regulu- whatever to the office ofSudder Ameens, the Court/^ould 

tion 30c III, 1802 , M regaris na- j^at this Section shouid be United to ihe re- 

•u7h part'”™ sSn^, Regulation scindment of such parts only of the existing Regulations 
V, 1808 , aa regards native Conimia- as relate to the office of Moonsids or native Commissioners, 
aionert, Sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

1*. IS, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 23, 

Regulation VII, 1809, Regulation 
X, 1809, and Section 9, Regular 
tion II, 1811, arc hereby recinded. 

Section .5. First. The Judges of This clause is taken with some modifications from Clause 
thwveral zillahs ahall, on tlio re- Section 6 of the Bengal Regulation above-mentioned. 

SKn”! Tl,. Co,.rt would propo»’’ tho ummion of ,l,u word, or 
ctahlishment of district Moonsills, vice vcrsd,” the meaning of which, in this place, is not 
whose local jusisdictions shall be so yei'V apparent, 
arranged as to include one or more ' 
whole tehsildaries or police jurisdic- 
tidtts, dr nice wr.i.3. Tlicy shall, at 
the same time, report to the provin¬ 
cial courts the name of the town or 
villages in each jiirisdicriim which 
may be best adapted for the esta¬ 
blishment of such MoonsilTs cuteh- 
err_j. 

• 

Si eiloi) 11. The persons who may The definition of real and personal property, contained 

be invested with the powers of dis- section is defective, and liable to all the objections 

are empowered to receive, try, and StutCu in tllO Oourt S rClDiirks Upon Section 7 tiJC first 
determine all suits preferred to them Regulation. 

against any native inhabitants of ' 

their respoetivo jurisdictions, for 
money, or other personal or real 
property, not exceeding in amount 
or value the sum of two hundred 
Areot rupees, for lands exempted 
from the payment of revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, the annual produce of 
which shall not exceed twenty Ar- 
cot rupees, ami for lands paying 
revenue to (loveriimeiit, the annual 
produce of which shall not exceed 
two hundred Arcut rujiees. 

Section 12 . Third. They arc fur- This clause is Copied veib.'itim from Clause third, Scc- 
tlicr prohibited from receiving or jj ja of the Bengal Regulation above-mentioned ; but 

desire to prefer to them in JormA the meaning would bc better expressed by declaring that 
pnnprris. 110 pcrson shall be admitted to plead in formd pauperis 

in any suit before the district Moonsifis. A person’s being desirous of pre¬ 
ferring a suit in formd pauperis is not a sufficient ground for excluding the 
suit. 


Section H. First. No person shall 
he allowed to set as a V'akeel in the 
court of any district Mooiisilf for 
plaintiff or defendants, unless he be 
a relative, servant, or dependant of 
the person for whom he may be 
appointed to act, and unless he be 
provided with a vakalutnamab. 

Second. The zillah Judges shall 
rccal and caneel all sunnuds granted 
In Vakeels under Section 17, Regu¬ 
lation VII, 1809. 

Section 15. The district Moonsifis 
shall not try any suit in which the 
cause of action shall have arisen 
twelve years before any suit shall 
have commenced on account of it, 
unless the PlaintilT can prove that 
he preferred bis claim to a compe¬ 
tent authority, or that the defendant 
bad admitted the trudi cf it within 
tiiat period. 


The Court would recommend a different arrangement 
of these two clauses, making the second first, and the first 
second. To the first clause the same observations are ap¬ 
plicable as were made in respect to Section 10 of the first 
Regulation. 


The Court have given their reasons for olfiecting to re¬ 
trospective jurisdiction in the instance of the village 
Moonsiifs; and if it should be deemed proper to confine 
the retrospect to a shorter period in this instance, the ap¬ 
plication of the same measure to the district Moonsifis is 
recommended, as tending to prevent the accumulation of 
arrears of business in Bie lower courts. 


This 
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This section corresponds with Section 18 of the Bengal 
Regulation above quoted; except that it omits the injunc¬ 
tion to the MoonsiiTs to discourage, as much as possible, 
the insertion in the plaint of terms of abuse and reproach 
against the character of the defendants or others. The 
Commission may have considered these to be included 
among the irrelevant matter, as they undoubtedly are, and 
the Regulation should be so interpreted; but the insertion 
of such terms in the pleadings of the higher courts has 
been by no means uncommon, and its prevalence in the 
proceedings of the lower tribunals is to be expected. 
Terms of abuse and reproach are, indeed, among the com¬ 
mon modes of advocacy in India; and when a party has 
paid for the stamp paper on which they are recorded, he 
thinks it very hard to have his paper returned to him, and 
to be told that he has thrown his money away. 

To have been too strict, in the first instance, in repress¬ 
ing a practice which the parties regarded as nothing more 
than a common form, would have been to deal harshly 
with them : but this impropriety will, in the course of bu¬ 
siness, be removed from the records, and it may not per¬ 
haps be necessary to perpetuate the recollection of it by an 
act of the Government. A precept from the Sudder 
Adawlut may be sufficient to improve the records of the 
provincial and zillah courts, and a due notice, by the latter, 
of any impropriety in language in the proceedings which 
may come before them from the lower judicatories, will 
check and ultimately destroy it in practice. 


Section Ifl. It ihdl be tlie duty 
of tlie district MoonsiiTs to prevent 
tlie insertion ii( the plaint of any ir- 
revelant miuei'. The plaint shall be 
signed, and numbered and dated in 
the order in which it may be re¬ 
ceived by the Moonsiff, and the num¬ 
ber of the suit, (he names of the 
parties, the date onevhich the peti¬ 
tion is received, the amount claimed, 

H^nd the subject matter of the suit, 
i||ahall be carefully entered in a book 
-'*to be kept by the Moonsiff, accord¬ 
ing to the form, No. 3 of the Ap¬ 
pendix. Two blank columne shall 
be left in the book, in the 6rst of 
which shall be inserted the date of 
the decision, and an abstract of the 
final order passed in each suit, shew¬ 
ing whether the claim be decreed in 
whole or in part, or non-suited or 
adjusted by razeenamah, or dis¬ 
missed on investigation of the merits, 
or otherwise disposed of, and the 
amount of the costs adjudged against 
either or both of the parties; in the 
second blank column shall be in¬ 
serted tlie date on wliich the copies 
of the decrees may be furnished or 
tendered to the parties, with a view 
to ascertain that-the register books 
are regularly kept, in the manner 
above prescribed, and that depend¬ 
ing suits are brought to a hearing 
according to their order on the file. 

Two Zilluh Judges arc respectively 
required to inspect them onC6 at 
'least in earh year, and for this pur¬ 
pose sliull require the several district 
Moonsiifs to transmit them to the 
court during the period of the vaca¬ 
tion, or at any other time, as may be 
most convenient. 

Section 20. When the complaint 
shall have been thus received and 
entered in the book according to 
the prescribed form, the district 
Mooiisitfs shall cause to be served on 
the Defendant a written notice, un¬ 
der bis seal and signature, contain¬ 
ing only the number of the suit, the 
names of the parties, and a short 
statement of the demand, and re- 
qniring the defendant to attend in 
person, or by Vakeel, and to deliver 
an answer to the plaint, on or before 
a certain day, which must be speci¬ 
fied in the notice. 

Section 22. If a defendant who In this section are united the two clauses of Section Ql 
may have been served with a notice, gp Bengal Regulation, so modified, however, as to 
as directed m the two preceding ICC- , ° p 5 .1 • r .1 .11 

lions, shall not appear in person or leave the proof ot the service of the notice on the de- 

by Vakeel, within the time specified, fetidant rather too vague and uncertain. The district 
or if having appeared he shall refuse Moonsiff is merely required to satisfy his mind that the 

to answer the pl^aint, the notice was duly served, but the mode by which this satis- 

Moonsifis shall proceed to try the . J , , • , • ... 1 1 . 1 

cause ex parte, first satisfying his lactiori IS to be obtained is not stated ; and it is to be 
mind that tlic notice was duly served apprehended, that his mind may be too easily satisfied of 
on the defendant; and after examin- default of the defendant. This laxity of provision 
poyoniSXlX^su'ict'MZ'. apises from the omission from Section 20 of the corrobora- 
jiiffli shall give judgment, in the same tivc evidence of the service of the notice which is required 
manner as if the defendant had ap- by the Bengal Regulation ; and the Court are of opinion, 
petred and answered to the plaint. pjjg proposed Regulation would be more perfect, if 

the omitted parts of the Bengal Regulation were„restored, substituting only 
the terms and appellations employed to designate individuals and officers under 
this presidency, for those which are in common use in Bengal, such as the 
Curnum for the Futwarry, and the Thannadar for the MohuUadar. 


This section corresponds with Section 19 of the Bengal 
Regukition, with the exception of the latter part of the 
last clause, which in the Bengal Regulation'requires that 
the service of the notice on the defendant shall be witnes¬ 
sed and certified; a formality which the Commission 
would appear to consider unnecessary, when the defendant 
shall acknowledge the service of the notice by his signa¬ 
ture. 


Report of Suddi 
Adawlut, 

21 Dec. 1815. 


The 
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Section Si. Ill suits depending Tlie first part of this section corresponds with the first 
-bcfoie them, tin; district Moonsid’s Section of tile Bengal Regulation, with excra- 

arc hereby strictly Prohibited ir^ j proi.ibition against the attachment of a dfe- 

requiring security >d any bimlliom J. ", , • , tm i c ,i .• „ Vas,. 

the defendant, if ihc Mo«n.M(r shall fendant’s property. The latter part ot the sections inner m 
be satisfied by suflicieni proof, tfiat tbg aiftliurity granted to tlic Moonsifls, who by the Bengal 
the di fi iidant intends to abseoiui and j|egy|;jtjon are required to report the •circumstances of 

dicUmMinbe "onn, nr Xu ‘he.weans’ each case to tlic Judge, and by the draft under considera- 
to dispose of the properly ill his pos- tiou “are empowered to attach the defendant’s property 
session, tor the purpose of avoiding « amount of the claim, and to hold it in attachment 

r,tm ti» decree« 

biff is iitreby empowered to at- 

taeh the del'endaiit’s property to the , 

amount of thi' claim, and to hold it 
in attaclinient till the decree is satis¬ 
fied^' 

Report of Sudder 'fhe (xJUf t liavc, in another part of these proceedings, stated their opinion 
Adawlut, ^i,g inexpediency of vesting uncontrolled authority in the native Judges j 

21 Dec. l^.U.'i. observed, that the granting of such power is not in con¬ 

formity with the instructions of the Honourable Court of Directors. It may 
be, perhaps, less dangerous in the hands of district than of village Moonsitfs, as 
district Mooiisifts are liable to dismission, which is not the case with the village 
Moonsifts. 

Section 2C. It -sliall be the duty The first part of this section- corresponds with the first 
of the district Moonsiffs to resirani of Section of the Bengal Regulation; except 

and dibcourngc, as mucli as poRMhfe, ^ ^ ,» .c 

the insertion in the answer of any that the mention ot “ terms ot abuse and reproach against 
inaiter evidently irrelevant to the the character of thc parties or Other persons,” is omitted. 

suit: blit thc deftndant shall state 'fhe same ouiission was noticed in speaking of the plaint, 
in bis answer, all that'be lias to say » o i 

regarding thc case, and no further , 

pleadings shall be adiiiitlcd. 

The concluding part of the section limits thc pleadings to the answer of thc 
defendant, in which respect it differs altogether from the Bengal Regulation. 
Tlie pleadings will be shortened, in the first instance, by this Regulation ; but 
whcUicr it will tend to bring the mutter to a clear and distinct issue, is a dif¬ 
ferent question altogether. 

If thc jirefercnce be given to a speedy discharge of thc district Moonsiff’'.s file 
over a correct and satisfactory administration of justice, then not a doubt can 
he entertained with respect to the expediency of thc proposed measure ; but it 
may be still (pjcstioncd, whether thc expedient will not be merely temporary, 
and whctiier it will not multiply the grounds of appeal. 

If, howex-er, tlie preference be given to a correct administration of justice, 
wliicli shall at least have tlie best chance of satisfying the parties, and thereby 
relieving the Ziiiah courts from numerous appeals, as little doubt can be enter¬ 
tained that district Moonsifls ought to have the fullest information in the plead¬ 
ings, of the points on which the parties are at issue, and which they intend to 
susiain by evidence. 

A reference to the second, third, fourth, and fifth clauses of Section 25 of 
thc Bengal Regulation XXIII. A, D. 1814, is recommended, as they describe 
tlie cases in which it may be necessary to amplify the pleadings, and the mode 
in which they ought to be brought to a conclusion. 

Section 32. First, If any person, 'fhe clauses of this section Correspond with those of 

upon whom ii summons may have ‘ ^ ^ 

been duly served in the manner n • yt p i -n i r» ,• 

nbove prescribed shall not attend on occtioii ill 01 the Bengal Regulation; cxcept that, it) the 
the day appointed, thc jMoonsilf is 

authorized to attach any property latter, fines are declared leviable under the general Re- 
bclon^Mii*: to sucli person which may avw 

be found within his own jurisdiction. i • • • /* » 

if. after a reasonable time subt>c«]Ui'iit lorce for the execution of dccrees^ and in the 

to such uUnchnienty the pcr.non sum- 

u" rlXSSro;;: ^ rofened 10. 

pear by the oath oi the party requir- 

n i; his evidence, that the testimony The alteration is necessary. It may be doubted, however, 

whether 
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from realizing fines by his own authority. If such be 

t bb t^fued under the liegull- ... . n . 

if the s&tt.i<^e.depcnding be- ^hcir intention, Section 53 of the draft will require modi- 

;he Judee. 


of nich penon u naterisl to the 
cauae, the Moonaiff shall report the 
circumBtances of the caae to the 
Jud^, who wih exercise bis discre- 
, tion^ in issuing such further process, 
in order to compel the appearance 
of the witness before the Moon-iff, as 
might - 
tions' 

fore the Judge. 

Second. If, notwithstanding this fication. 
further process, the attendance of 
the witness cannot be obtained, the 
Judge shall, at his discretion, impose 
on such witness a fine, not exceeding 
in any case the value or amount of 
the property in dispute Such fine 
shall be realized by the Moonsiif, 
under the provisions made for the 
execution of decrees by this Kegu- 
iation. 


whether the Commission iotended to adopt that part of Report of Sudd 

A^wlut, 

the third clause, by which a Moonsiffis strictly prohibited 


Tliird. In cases in which a wit¬ 
ness duly summoned may attend be¬ 
fore the Moonsiif, hut shall refuse to 
give his evidence or to subscribe his 
deposition, the Moonsiif shall impose 
such fine by his own authority, with¬ 
out first reporting the circumstances 
of the ease to the Judge, who will 
either remit or .modify, or confirm 
the fine imposed by the Moonsiff, 
who will proceed to realize it if con¬ 
firmed, as is prescribed in the pre¬ 
ceding clause. 


Section 33 If any district ^Joon- The first clausc of this scction corresponds with tlie 

f Soclionss of the Bc,.gal but 

and Buch person sliull not attend at SCCOnd cliiltSC dliltfrs fllStCriRlly iTOni thc SCCOtld clsUSC 
the rc(|uijiition of the parties, the of the section in the Bengal Regulation, a^s in that the 

several inodes prescribed for taking the evidence of per- 

tne Ziliah Judge, who will issue the ^ i _ *a. 11 i ♦ i* x ^ ^ 

necessary process for procuring his wl'om it would be improper for whatever reason to 

attendance, either through the pro- call personally into court, are referred to, whereas the 
per officers of his own court, or clause in the draft states that the Judge will proceed to 

through the Judge or thc Moonwif jhc evidence of thc witness, in the mode pre- 

witlim whose jurisdiction such per- ,• , mu , * •„ 

son may reside. . scribed in the preceding clausc. The first clause will 

„ , „ . , .be found to prescribe the mode of procuring the at- 

deJcr^awiineLThXbeJtacou' tendance of a witness. Thus, then, the section ordains 
siderablc distance from the district that the Judge shall proceed to obtain the evidence of a 
. Moonsiif's cutchery, or if other cir- person exempt, for whatever cause, from giving personal 
cumstances should render It ineon- attendance, in tlie mode prescribed, for procuring his 

personal attendance of any witness, personal attendance. 

SdrSftokSu^^^^^^ The Court apprehend that some error must have oc- 

any written interrogatories which he curred in this section, and recommend that the principle 
may think necessary, or which may of the Bengal provision be adopted, which will make it iie- 

VaSTth^sS' 'on're c“eipf?f 7, Regulation III, A. U. 1802. 

such written intciTogatonea, the gy Section 24 of the first Regulation proposed by the 
d2erf trwL‘sOn“Thim^^^^^^ Commission the district Moonsiffs are authorized, on the 
prescribed in the preceding clause, application of a village Moonsin, to obtain, without thc 

intervention of the Zillah Judge, the evidence of persons 
not residing within their jurisdiction. By the section now under considera¬ 
tion, the district Moonsifis, if they shall require tiic evidence of a person 
not residing within their jurisdiction, are directed to make application to thc 
Zillah Judge, who will issue -the necessary process, &c. The grounds upon 
which the district MoonsiiTs authority is limited in one case and not in thc 
other are not apparent. 


Section 34. The district Moonsifis, section corresponds with the Section 34 of the 

Idm"nirt« towTtnessersurMt^ Regulation, except in the discretion which is vested 

may be considered most binding on in the district Moonsiffs of administering oaths when they 

[4 R] deem 
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This section corresponds with Section 35 of the Ben< 
gal Regulation, and would appear to do away the neces¬ 
sity for the discretion vested in the district M»onsiffs 
by the preceding section. If the parties choose to abide 
by the declarations of their witnesses, unsupported by an 
oath, there does not appear to be any objection to it. The 
mutual agreement of the parties, however, may be re¬ 
garded as of very doubtful occurrence. 

The second clause limits the number of witnesses to be 
examined : a provision on which the Court have recorded 
their opinion in their examination of the first Regulation. 


The first clause of this section corresponds with the 
first clause of Section 38 of the Bengal Regulation. 


their coniciencea, according to their deem it necessary. This provision is liable to the observa- 
retpectire religioiu penuasions. But tions which were recorded regarding a similar provision in 

ibi*. r.SS14 » S. the «r»t HeguMon prepo^d by the Commitsion. - 

of the country, would render it im¬ 
proper to compel him to take an oath,' 
the Moonsiff may dispense with his 
being sworn, and in lieu thereof 
cause him to subscribe a solemn de¬ 
claration, under the rules prescribed 
in Section 7, Regulation 111. 1802. 

Section 85. The district Moon- 
siffs are at all times authorized to 
cause the examination of a witness 
to be taken on a solemn declaration, 
or even without such solemn decla¬ 
ration, whenever the parties in the 
suit, or their respective vakeels, may 
agree to such witness being so ex¬ 
amined. 

Section 37. Second. The district 
Moonsiff shall not examine more 
than four witnesses on each side, 
except in particular cases, where 
they may deem further evidence ab¬ 
solutely necessary. 

.38. First. No fees shall be levied 
on exhibits filed before the district 
Mnonsifis ; and exhibits shall be re¬ 
ceived in suits depending before 
them, without any written applica¬ 
tion for that purpose. The Moon- 
silfs are prohibited from admitting or 
filing as an exhibit, or from receiv¬ 
ing in evidence, any obligation, in- 
strunietit, bond, deed, or document, 
whether it be the original or a copy 
of a description which is or may be 
required to be written on stampt 
jjaper or stampt cadjan, unless it shall 
liiive been duly executed on stampt 
paper or stampt cadjan, of the de¬ 
scription and value prescribed by the 
Regulations. 

Second. Copies of all Regulations The second differs from that of the Bengal Regulation 
in force on stampt paper and stamtit t i • , . I .” . ■‘•'‘•©“'“•'''rii, 

cadjans shall be iVnishcd by tl?e to fumish to tile district Moonsiffs 

Zilluh Judges to every district Moon- copies of all Uegulations regarding stampt paper and 
Siir in their respective zillahs, for stampt cadjans, instead of permitting the Moonsifls to re- 

eirgui ante. fer for the opinion of the Judges any document of which 

Third. When an exhibit is filed in he may entertain doiibts as to its being written on the nre- 
shaUbrdred’^andsiglidTsI^^ scnbed stampt paper. The Court give the preference to 
by him, and shall be marked with Clause proposed by the Commission, as it will relieve 
some letter or number to identify it, tl'G Judges from unnecessary applications, 
and such letter or number shall be , 

distinctly referred to in those parts ^third clause Corresponds with the third clause of 
of the depositions of the witness, or the section in the Bengal Regulation, 
of the proceedings, or of the decree 
which may allude to such exhibit. 

appeaTfro^ihe dSoS'tf J^is section provides that there shall be no appeal from 

trict Moonsiff, unless the amount or “ccision ot a district Moonsifl^ unless the amount or 
value of the property decreed or dis- value of the property decreed or disallowed exceed ten 

S'SSj.lS'lJaj.TRK; ip Se^o»7. RcguUlionI, 

lion I, 1815 . * r phrase runs through all the Regulations 

. It- which refer to the same section, and is erroneous, for there 
is no calculation in the section referred to, which contains the rules for cal- 

cu ® Ahe ™ics for performing the operation, and the operation itself, are 
confounded by this reference. 

Section 47. If the suit shall have This section is conformable to the fourth clause ofSec- 
eenreg y appeafe , eexecu- tion 45 of the Bengal Regulation ; except that it provides 

that 
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on of the district Moouiff’s decree . . n . ro jj 

udl be suspended or otherwise, ac- “***■ suspension of the Moonsiif’s decree shall be de- 
Wding to the orders he may receive pendent on the orders of the Jud^e, instead of on the 2lDec ISH 
om e 1 j ge, ^ rules in force. 1 he provision appears conformable to the 

. orders of the Honourable Court of Directors; but to render it effectual, a fur¬ 
ther provision is necessary, that the Moousiff shall not carry his decree into 
■ .execution until aftef the lapse of sufScient time allowed for the receipt of orders 
frtfiR^to Zillah Judge. This provision might be added to Section 45. 

SectionSS. The District Moon- It has been already noticed, that this section, and 
i8s shall be authorized to realize the oa j „ * _ a <■ _ aim 

.mount of fines which may be im- not perfectly agiee. A provision added to 

osed by them, by the attachment scctioii, that the fines shall have been previously con- 
ad sale, if necessary, of the pro- firmed by the Zillah Judge, or the excision from Section 
erty of the offending’party. 32 of the prohibition imposed on the district Moonsiff, is 

necessary. The latter would appear conformable to the 
spirit in which these Regulations are drafted; for when a village Moonsiff is 
allowed to levy fines, there does not appear any reasonable ground for denying 
that authority to a district Moonsiff, who, in qualifications at least, if not in 
character, will be generally superior to the village Moonsiff, and who in fact 
is vested with authority, in other respects, superior to that of the village 
Moonsiff. 


5S. First. In appealable suits, any 
lerson dis-atisfied with the decision 
if a district Moonsiff, shall be at li- 
lerty to appeal from it to the Zillah 
Fudge, provided the petition of ap- 
leai be on stampt paper, and pre- 
«nU'd. with the institution fee 
hereon, within thirty days after the 
late on which copies of the decrees 
nay have been lurnished or tcndcr- 
id to the parties or to their Vukelils, 

& conformity with section 41 of this 
legulation A discretionary power, 
towever, is vested in the Judge, of 
idmitting appeals from decisions of 
he district MoonsiHs, although the 
letiiiuns may not be presented with- 
n the prescribed period, if the ap- 
icllaiir shall shew satisfactory cause 
or not liuving before presented the 
letition. 

Second. All petitions of appeal 
Tom decisions of the district Moon- 
liffs arc to be presented to the Judge 
of the zillah in which the Moonsiffs 
nay iifficlutc, and the Moonsiffs are 
nrohibited from receiving any peti- 
iions of appeals from their own deci- 
■ioiis. The decisions of the Judge 
an all such appeals shall be final. 

SictioK 59. First The district 
Moonsifl'IS authorized lo hear and 
detcriuiiic all suits which may be 
rolunlarily referred lo his decision 
by both parlies, whether for real or 
personal property, not exceeding 
the value ol' two hundred Arcot 
rupees, as calculated in Section 11 
of this Kegulation. 

Second He shall receive from the 
parties a bond, under their signa¬ 
tures, attested by two credible wit¬ 
nesses, agreeing to abide by his 
decision. 

Third In his proceedings in such 
cases, he shall be guided by the 
same ruh's as have been prescribed 
for his conduct in trying suits of his 
own authority as district Moonsiff. 

Fourth. The district Moonsiff's 
decision in such cases shall not be 
set aside by the Zillah Judge, ex¬ 
cept at the instance of either party, 
for corruption or gross partiality 

S roved to the full satisfaction of the 
iillah Judge by the oath of two cre- 
ly^le witnesses. 


The first clause of this section corresponds with (he first 
clause of Section 56 of the Bengal Regulation: with flu> 
exception of requiring the petition of appeal to be written 
on stampt paper, which appears to be perfectly proper. 


The second clause corresponds with the second clause of 
the section above quoted; with the exception of the last 
line, which comes in rather abruptly in the middle of the 
provisions regarding the preferring and receiving appeals. 
The provision would naturally form the last clause of the 
section. 


The wording of the several clauses of this section ap¬ 
pears to be too loose and indefinite, and the arrangement is 
defective. The bond prescribed by the second clause has 
no penalty attached to the breach of its obligations. The 
reasons for levying from the defendant one half of the in¬ 
stitution fee, as provided by the fifth clause, are not ap¬ 
parent, and the reasoning wiiicli would justify the imposi¬ 
tion of such a tax on the defendant, in these cases, would 
justify it in all. It can scarcely be expected, that a de¬ 
fendant will agree to refer a clause to the arbitration of a 
Moonsiff, if such reference is to subject him, in the first 
instance, to an expense from which he would be free, if 
the suit were to be tried in the ordinary manner. 


The provisions of the fourth clause should be made the 
subject of a separate section. 


lybiei 
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Fifth. Tiic district Muonsiffsliallt 
on such cases, receive from the 
parties an institution fee of one anna 
per each rupee on the amount or 
value of the property in dispute, to 
be paid by them in the prnpi.rtionof 
lialf eacli. The party cast shall pay 
the whole. 


■Section .'>9. .\s a compensation to 
the district Moonsill's for their trou¬ 
ble, and for the expense of such 
estahIMimeot, as may be necessary 
for the ilihcliarge of their official du¬ 
ties, on their passing a decision upon 
the merits of any suit before them, 
or upon any suit depending before 
them being adjusted by razenamahs 
of the parties, and in these two cases 
only, they shall receive from the 
Zillah Judge the fee of one anna per 
rupee, paid on the institution of such 
suit. If in any instance the allow¬ 
ance shall be found insufficient for 
the above purpose, the Governor in 
Council will sanction such salary in 
addition thereto, as may appear re¬ 
quisite for the encouragement of 
well qualified persons to hold the 
office of district Moonsitfs, and to> 
perform tlie duties of it with dili¬ 
gence and fidelity. 

Second. District MoonsilFs shall, 
from the month succeeding the re¬ 
ceipt of this Uegulation, transmit to 
the Xillah Judge, along with the 
monthly reports required by this re¬ 
gulation, an exact monthly state¬ 
ment of all sums levied and received 
by them on account of the institu¬ 
tion fee upon all suits instituted be¬ 
fore tlicm, and slinll at the same 
time remit tlie amount of the fees so 
received by them in the preceding 
month. The Ziiluli Judges shall 
credit in their public accoimts the 
whole of the institution fee so re¬ 
mitted to them, .md on inspection 
pf tlie monthly report of causes de¬ 
cided by the Muuiisilfs shall pay to 
them the amount of the institution 
fee authorized by the preceding 
clause. 


The two clauses of this section appear to be taken 1r^ 
Section 13 of Regulation VII, A. D. 1809. There ap¬ 
pears no objection to the principle of remuneration esta- 
blished for the Moonsiffs: but it may be doubted, whether 
the suits on which the fees are to be paid to the district 
MoonsiiF, and those on which the fees are not to be paid to 
them, are so well defined as they are in the original section. 
Tlie proposed section is concise and positive; and as the 
enforcement of it rests with the Zillah courts, and. not 
with the Moonsifis, there is no danger from its being mis¬ 
interpreted by the latter; its conciseness may, therefore, 
be considered to give it the preference. 


REGULATION IV. 


Sudder^Adailut, 1 • ^ M ^ “ Counterpart of the second Regulation. It 

VI Dec. ISIS, empowers district Moonsiffs to assemble punchayets for the adjudication of 
civtl suits, under rules and restrictions similar to those prescribTbv the s^^ 
cond Regulation for .-issembling village punchayets, but enlarging the iu- 
risc iction, and authorizing the levy of an institution fee, and the^paymenVof 
butta to witnesses and to the members of punchayets. " ^ 

Upon the provisions of this Regulation which are not contained in the second 
Regulation the Court have to offer a few observations. 

second, Section 4, it is provided that the district Moonsiff shall lew 

amounro!-V. litiTTr® punchayet a fee of half an anna in the rupee on the 
amount oi value ot the property in dispute. The defendant may be the nartv 

S'lus'tani'e [«*»««« "'hy he should be burthened. in^ thj 

obieeJ ! f tho’p^ the payment of the fee, is not at all obvious. The professed 
o jcc. of the Kegiilatioii is to promote the reference of suits to punchayets • 
but the provision above-mentioned is calculated to defeat that objeit for it carl 

rcfefml to^yi^neh ^ will require to have the ina{ter in dispute 

whiSr n iL nr,? ^ reference is to subject him to an expense, from 

which, in the ordinary course of proceeding, he would be free, at all event* 

nil 1 tlie.sliit should be decided. The disbursement of the fee by the defendant, 

in 
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in the first instance, must be considered as a tax paid for the privilege of having Report of 
the claim which is made against him adjudicated by a particular tribunal; and Adawlut, 
as it must be supposed that justice is eijually administered by all the tribunals . 
authorized by the British Government, it may be doubted whether a defendant ' 
will, in any case, tjiink the privilege worth the purchase. 

Ngarly the same observations are applicable to Clause second. Section 5, by 
which it is provided that when both jiarties agree to have the matter in dispute 
referred to a punchayet, half of the institution fee shall be paid by each party 
respectively. The Court objected to a similar provision contained in Section 
59, Regulation III. In the draft prepared by the Court, the institution fee is, 
in all (^ses, made payable by the pfaintiif in the first instance. 

The institution fee payable under Clause second. Section 4, in cases where 
one party only requires a punchayet, is at the rate of something more than three 
per cent.; and the institution fee payable under Clause second, Section 5, is at 
the rate of one per cent., .or taken at an average, it may perhaps be calculated 
at one and a half per cent. The Court are not aware of any reason for making 
this distinction; and as the amount of the institution fee collected in these cases 
is to be appropriated as a compensation to the district Moonsifis, it may perhaps 
be apprehended that they will use their influence to prevent parties from agree¬ 
ing to have their differences referred to a punchayet, under the provisions of 
Section 5. At all events, it will be to their interest to do so, in all cases 
wherein the matter in dispute does not exceed the amount or value cognizable 
by themselves. 

Sections 27, 28, and 29, which provide for the payment of batta to members 
of punchayets and to witnesses, are so loosely worded, as to leave the intention 
of the Commission, in several respects, extremely doubtful. From the first part 
of Section 27, which prescribes that “ every member of a district punchayet 
“ shall receive daily, from the date of his leaving his village until his return, 

“ batta at the rate of from one anna to a quarter of a rupee per diem, according 
“ to his situation in life,” it is to be inferred, that this batta is to be paid to 
him daily; but this inference is done away by the following part of the section, 
which prescribes that “ the batta is ^o be collected without delay from the party 
** cast,” and, of course, not till the decision shall have been passed. 

Section 28 provides that the batta to witnesses shall be “ paid by the order 
“ of the district Moonsiffby the party at whose instance they are summoned." 

It is not specified, that the witnesses, like the members of the punchayet, shall 
receive this batta daily ; but as it is made payable by the party on whose behalf 
they may have been summoned, it may perhaps be inferred that such was the 
intention of the Commission. 

By the two sections above mentioned, it is provided that the batta to be 
allowed to members of punchayets and to witnesses shall be at the rate of from 
one anna to a quarter of a rupee per diem, according to their situation in life ; 
but it is not stated whether the Moonsifi) or any one else, is to be vested with 
authority to determine the rate of batta to be allowed in these cases. The 
Court conclude, that it was intended to vest the Moonsiff with this authority. 

Section 29 provides that ” the amount of the institution fee, the batta to 
“ members of the punchayet and to witnesses, and of any necessary charge for 
•< paper, shall be specified in the district punchayet’s decree, and shall be paid 
“ by the party cast.” 

That the amount of batta to members of the punchayet should be paid by the 
party cast was provided before, and therefore need not be repeated. But if the 
Court have conjectured rightly, that the Commission intended to vest the dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff with the power of determining the rate of batta to be paid to each 
witness and to each member of the punchayet, and to place the collection and 
disbursement of the amount under his superintendance and control, it would 
seem more regular that he should certify, on the back of the decree, the parti¬ 
culars which, by the section under consideration, the punchayet are required to 
insert in the body of it. 

[4 8] 
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REGULATION V. 

Repoti of Sudder This Regulation is entitled a “ Regulation for the appointment of the Hin- 
Adawlut, « joQ oflicers of the zillah courts to be Sudder Aumeens, or head referees, 
21 Dec. 1815. referred causes, to the amount or value gf three hundred 

Arcot rupees.” ^ 

Section 9, Regulation VIE. of 1809, authorized the appointment of a Sudder 
Aumecn, or head native Commissioner, in any zillah wherein sueh appoint¬ 
ment might appear advisable, for the trial of suits referred to him by the zillah 
Judge, for personal or real property not exceeding in amount or value one 
hundred Arcot rupees; and Regulation X. of 1809 constituted the ^ahu- 
medan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah Courts to be Sudder Aumeens, 
or head native Commissioners, ejc officio, and made farther provision for the 
appointment of head native Commissioners in the several zillahs. 

Section Q of the third Regulation proposed by the Commission, rescinded, 
as was observed in the Court’s remarks on that Regulation, all the existing 
enactments respecting Sudder Aumeens; and in this Regulation they have 
not provided for the appointment of any head native Commissioners in addi¬ 
tion to the Hindoo law officers of the provincial Courts, and the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah Courts; nor have they provided 
for the recall of the sunnuds which have been granted under Section 9, Re¬ 
gulation X. of 1809. The Court know not what are the intentions of the 
Commission; but they recommend that the sunnuds of the Sudder Aumeens, 
appointed under the sections above quoted, be recalled and cancelled, and that 
other sunnuds be granted to them i and that the provincial court, on the repre¬ 
sentation of the zillah Judge, be empowered to authorize the appointment of 
Sudder Aumeens, in addition to the law officers of the zillah court, in any Zil¬ 
lah where such appointment may appear expedient. 

The Court doubt the expediency of appointing the Hindoo law officers of 
the provincial courts to be Sudder .Aumeens. The benefit of such appointment 
is confined to one zillah of each division t and in cases of appeal from his de¬ 
cree, a reference to the law officers of the Sudder court will be necessary on 
all points of law, which reference must always tend to retard the final decision 
of the suit. It appears to be farther objectionable, as rendering the Hindoo 
law officer of the provincial courts, in some respects, subject to the authority 
of the Zillah Judge. 

It can scarcely be necessary to point out, that the title prefixed to this Re¬ 
gulation is objectionable, as leading to the inference that the Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law officers of the Zillah Courts did not before hold the situation 
of Sudder Aumeen. 

The Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the Zillah courts, and the 
Hindoo law oflicers of the provincial courts, being constituted Sudder Aumeens 
ea' qfficio, it does not appear necessary to administer to them the oath prescrib¬ 
ed by Section 4 of ihe draft now under consideration ; but if it should be 
deemed requisite to take a .special oath from these officers, the Court would 
recommend a modification of the form contained in Appendix No. 1, which is 
copied from the form No. 8. of the Appendix to the Bengal Regulation S3 of 
1814, and is applicable to persons entrusted with the performance of duties in 
addition to the trial and decision of referred cases, and not provided for in the 
Regulation proposed by the Commission. The Court are of opinion, that the 
duties in question might, with considerable advantage, be intrusted to the 
Sudder Aumeens cffiiciating in the several zillahs under this presidency; and 
that the Zillah .fudges, whenever the adjustment of accounts regarding the 
execution of decrees and mercantile or revenue transactions, or the investiga¬ 
tion of disputes between landlord and tenant, or of other special matters of 
account, fact, or usage, may bt requisite, should be authorized to refer such 
matters to the Sudder Aumeens for ac^ustment or investigation and report, 
under the rules and restrictions specified in Sections 76 and 77» Bengal Regula¬ 
tion XXIII. of 1814. 

The draft now under consideration is chiefly composed of extracts from 
the Bengal Regulation XXIII. of 1814, from which the third Regulation 

proposed 
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proposed by the Commission was taken. But several of the provisions con- B«po«of Sadder 
tained in the Bengal Regulation being omitted, and the proposed enactments Adawlat, 
respecting the office of Sudder Aumeens being disjoined from those regarding ^ ^ 

Moonsifi^ the draft is, in many respects, defective j for the rules which are to '' ' 

regulate the proceedings of the Sudder Aumeens in the trial and decision of 
original suits and appeals, reference is made to the provisions enacted for the 
guidaned of the Zillah Courts in such cases, and thus by far the greater and 
most important part of the enactments which it deeply concerns the Sudder 
Aumeens to know, ftiust be looked for in other Regulations, The draft is 
further defective, in not providing for cases in which the Sudder Aumeens 
may be guilty of gross partiality or corruption, or of other misconduct in 
the discharge of their duties. 

As it is proposed to rescind the rules by which Sudder Aumeens have been 
hitherto guided in the trial and determination of causes, it is no doubt neces¬ 
sary either to enact new rules, or to declare enactments already made appli- 
cable to them in the discharge of their duty. To refer them to the rules pre- 
.scribed for the guidance of tlie Zillah courts in the trial and determination of 
original suits, will be attended with inconvenience, as those rules are scat¬ 
tered through several Regulations; and it would be more convenient, and at 
the same time more conformable to the general principles of the code, to refer 
them to such sections of the third Regulation proposed by the Commission, as 
define the powers to be exercised by the district Moonsiffs in similar cases. 

Ndhrly the same observations are applicable to the rules for trying and de¬ 
termining appeals. Instead of referring Sudder Aumeens to the rules pre¬ 
scribed for the Zillah courts in such cases, it would be better, in the opinion 
of the Court to refer them to such sections of the third Regulation as describe 
the mode of prqpeeding to be observed by the district Moonsiffs, in trying 
and determining appeals from the decisions of the village Moonsiffs. 

REGULATION VI. 

This Regulation, which is entitled a “ Regulation for authorizing Collectors 
*< of zillahs to refer for trial and decision by piinchayet disputes respecting 
" the boundaries of villages,” does'not provide for the relative powers and du¬ 
ties of the Collector, the Moonsiff, and the punchayet, with sufficient clearness 
and precision. 

The second section, which grants authority to the Collector to refer disr 
putes respecting boundaries to a village or district punchayet, does not defini 
whether the punchayet is to be formed by the Moonsiff in cither case, or by 
ft)e Collector. 

By the third section it is declared, that in cases wherein one of the parties 
shall decline a refbrence to a village punchayet, and either of them shall claim 
a reference to a district punchayet, the Collector “ shall refer the case to the 

district Moonsifii who shall cause it to be tried by a district punchayet, 

“ under the provisions of Regulation IV. of 1815.” It may be inferred, 
therefore, that the reference to the village punchayet was intended to be made 
in the same manner. 

Section 4 prescribes that a copy of the decree of the village or district pun¬ 
chayet shall be sent to the Collector; but for wliat purpose, is not specified 
cither in this or in any other section of the proposed Regulation. Section 5 
empowers the Collector to annul the decree of the punchayet, in cases where 
gross partiality or corruption shall be proved ; and perhaps it was intended that 
the decisions of the punebayets should, in all cases, be subject to the confirma¬ 
tion of the Collector, he being prohibited from setting aside their decisions, ex- 
cept in the cases kbovementioned. 

No provision is made for the punishment of members of puochayets, who 
shall be proved guilty of gross partiality and corruption ; and tJie provision 
made, at the end of Section 5, that the decision the second punchayet 
shall be final, is liable to serious objections. It is possible that the second 
punchayet may be as corrupt as the first, and in this case to .carry their decree 
into execution would be to commit an act of injustice. The impunity held out 
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Report of Sadder by a provision of ‘this nature may also be considered likely to operate very 
powerfully towards relaxing the integrity of the second punchayet. ,• 

In the draft which the Court have prepared, they have endeavoured to pro¬ 
vide for the same objects which the Commission appear to have had in view; 
but they have decmetl it necessary to make the rules more detailed than those 
contained in the draft under consideration. . 

In concluding their remarks upon this Regulation, the Court have to ob¬ 
serve that the Commission have omitted to provide for the base of a dispute re¬ 
garding the boundaries of two vHlages, which may be situated in two difierent 
Collectorates. It would appear proper that the attention of the Commission 
should be called to this point. ' 

To the foregoing detailed remarks, the Court are desirous of adding a few 
general observations, chiefly for the purpose of bringing to the notice of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council some essential points, in which, 
as it appears to them, the plan of internal administration proposed by the 
Commission, differs from the plan prescribed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

The first great difference is with regard to the person who is to be consti¬ 
tuted the village Judge. The Honourable Court propose, that the Fotail shall, 
by virtue of his office, execute the functions of Commissioner within his vil¬ 
lage ', and the proposition is grounded on the immunities and privileges which 
the Potail enjoys, and the peculiar qualifleations for adjudicating village dis¬ 
putes, which he is supposed to derive from the nature of his office. 

The Commission, in their first Regulation, provide that the renter or col¬ 
lector of the rents or revenue, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff of the 
village ; and this provision, independently of its being directly at variance with 
the plan contemplated by the Honourable Court, is liable to very serious ob¬ 
jections. 

If the renter of the village collects his dues himself, his profits are to be de¬ 
rived not merely from his own labour (supposing him to be engaged in cultiva¬ 
tion), but also from the labour of all the cultivating classes of the village. It 
is scarcely to be supposed, that a man so situated can be uninterested in any 
thing that passes in the village ; still less can impatiality be expected from the 
hireling employed to collect the dues of the Zemindar or farmer of the revenue. 
He can hardly be expected to possess that spirit of integrity which shall reject 
the profit of illicit gain. He will too frequently, it is to be feared, make his 
profits by relaxations of his master's rights to be purchased by the cultivators; 
and the best customer will doubtless be most in favour with him on all occa¬ 
sions, even should he be free from pique and resentment against those who are 
the least complying. 

Again, the situation of renter or collector of the rents is not permanent in one 
person. A lease, supposing it to be perpetual, must be liable to be sold on 
the farmer’s failing to pay his rent; and the very circumstance of a man's 
giving more attention to settling justly the differences of his neighbours than to 
his own concerns, might be the cause of his being ousted from the farm, by 
virtue of which he exercised his judicial authority. But it is unnecessary to 
look to so remote a contingency. It is well known, that long leases are de¬ 
cidedly discountenanced, and there is nothing to prevent a Collector from 
farming every succeeding lease with a different person; and if the judicial 
office go with the farm, the Court see no reason to doubt that it will be regard¬ 
ed as a part of the farm, and that the most will he made of it. 

The agent employed to collect the produce of the farm is stiU less secure in 
bis situation than the renteh Caprice in the renter may furnish the village 
with a new Judge every month. It cannot be necessary to dwell on the evil 
consequences which must result from this frequent transmr of judicial authority 
from one person to another. 

To the respectability of the judicial charaoter probity is indispensably requi¬ 
site * but how is it possible to guard agmnst profligate persons becoming ren¬ 
ters. 
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ters, or against the employment of such persons as collectors of the rents ? It Keport of SudJer 
is,not proposed to make the upright discharge of the duties of village Moonsift' Adawlut, 
one of the obligations of the lease; and if it were, such a proposition would be 
irnpracticable. Whatever care might be taken by the Collectors, in the dis¬ 
tricts not permanently settled, to admit only such renters as bear a respectable 
private character,’it is obvious that, in other districts. Zemindars could not be 
restricted in their choice of renters, nor could the renters, in any case, be re¬ 
stricted in tlieir choice of agents. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the renter or collector of the rents of 
a village, merely as such, does not possess the immunities and privileges, nor 
any of those qualifications, which are supposed by the Court of Directors to 
render a Potail peculiarly fitted for the exercise of judicial functions within his 
village. 

It cannot be concealed, that many of the objections which occur to vesting 
judicial power in the renter of a village, as proposed by the Commission, arc 
equally applicable to entrusting such power to the Potail. The office of Potail 
is not elective, and unhappily integrity and talents are not hereditary. 

The next point, in which the system proposed by the Commission differs from 
that of the Honourable Court, is the exemption from all superintendence and 
control which the village Judge is to enjoy. The village Moonsiff is not to be 
bound by the obligations of an oath, nor is he subject to be called to account 
for his conduct, except on charges of gross partiality and corruption. For 
cases of negligence and incapacity, and of any misconduct short of gross par¬ 
tiality and corruption, no provision is made; and even for gross partiality and 
corruption, the only punishment provided is the levy of a fine, not exceeding 
three times the amount of the bribe proved to have been received. Thus, then, 
under the Regulations proposed by the Commission, the renter or collcctoi; of 
the rents, who whatever may be his character or his talents, becomes the 
Moonsiff of the village, retains that authority so long as he is the renter or col¬ 
lector of the rents, although he may in a hundred instances be proved most 
grossly venal, or utterly unable, from ignorance and stupidity, to discharge 
the duties entrusted to him. 

It is not easy to conceive the morals of any people to be so perfect as to 
admit of a man’s being entrusted with judicial power, if he be not at the same 
time made responsible for the uprightness of his proceedings ; and the Court 
of Directors, so far from proposing that the Potail, iq his judicial capacity, shall 
be independent of all control, look particularly to the exercise of a vigilant 
and active superintendence and control over these lower judicatories, as the 
means of preventing a recurrence of the serious and formidable abuses, which 
are acknowledged to have prevailed in the later periods of the native admini¬ 
stration. 

The mode in which the Honourable Court intended that this superintend¬ 
ance and control should be exercised, does not apppear; but it is sufficiently 
manifest, that the best exertions of the Company’s European servants can be 
but of little avail, unless some provision be made for inflicting an adequate pu¬ 
nishment upon a Moonsiff, who shall be guilty of any aggravated act of mis¬ 
conduct. For such offences dismissal from ofiicc readily presents itself, as a 
proper, and perhaps the only adequate punishment. If this officer be not re¬ 
movable for aggravated misconduct, there is evidently not the smallest security 
for a faithful discharge of his duty, nor any protection to the inhabitants of his 
village from continued oppression. But how will this punishment operate un¬ 
der a law which declares the Potail, or the renter or collector of the rents, to 
be Moonsiff ex officio ? The Potail may be deprived of his office, of its immuni¬ 
ties, and its privileges, and the office may be conferred on his heir : but by 
these means the administration of justice will come to be confided to the hands 
of a minor, or must be temporarily intrusted to''a person selected to officiate 
for him. The renter and the collector of the rents may be deprived of the 
office of Moonsiff, but of the situation by virtue of which they hold that office 
they cannot be deprived, and some person, not being the renter or collector of 
the rents, must be selected to perform the duties of Moonsiff! 

C^T] 


On 
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On the other hand, however, it is a matter for serious connderation, whether 
dismissal from his office and the consequent deprivation of the privil^es agd 
immunities attached to i^ would not be an excessive punishment to a Potail, 
for malversation in the discharge of his judicial-duties. 

If the performance of judicial duties be not beyond all m yiner of doubt and 
controversy, included among the conditions of tne Potail’s tenure, it would be 
an act of oppression to impose it upon him now, making him at the same time 
liable to the deprivation of all his immunities for malversation in the discharge 
of them; and even if it has always been considered as forming a part of his 
municipal obligations, yet if it has not, within his recollection at least, been 
rigorously exacted from him, if a failure in the discharge of these duties has 
never, within his knowledge, been visited by the forfeiture of the privileges 
annexed to his office, whatever may be the state of the case, a punishment 
to the extent above-mentioned might be deemed to operate with too much 
severity. 

Colonel Munro, as quoted by the Court of Directors, describes every village 
with its twelve Ayengandeas as a little republic, with the Potail at the head of 
“ it. The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own Potail. They give 
“ themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of Kingdoms. 
“ While the village is entire, they care not to what power it is transferred: 

wherever it goes, the internal management of it remains unaltered, llie 

Potail is still the Collector and Mi^istrate and head farmer.” If this descrip¬ 
tion be correct, either the Britisli Government must have caused a gross .and 
violent disturbance of the municipal administration, beyond what was expe¬ 
rienced under former conquerors, or else the internal management of the vil¬ 
lages remains unaltered, and any Regulations concerning it must be at the best 
unnecessary. -And if every village has been deprived of its municipal institu¬ 
tions, and has made no complaint of the deprivation, the inference is, that those 
institutions have either been lost so long as to be forgotten, or they have, from 
whatever cause, ceased to be desirable. The act, therefore, by which Fotails 
may be now called upon to discharge judicial functions, will be regarded as an 
imposition of new duties, and not as a revival of the former institutions of the 
country; or it will be considered as the renewal of obligations, which none of 
the parties concerned wished to have renewed. 

All these considerations tend to shew the difficulty of providing duly and 
efficiently for the office of village Judge, in the manner proposed. If it were 
proposed to constitute the Potail or the renter a referee and arbitrator merely, 
to try such, causes as might be referred to him by the Zillah Judge, or by the 
consent of both parties, the evil consequences of exemption from the punish¬ 
ment of dismissal would not be so formidable. To a village referee or arbitra¬ 
tor, whose profligacy or incapacity had been ascertained, the Zillah Judge would 
not refer causes for decision, nor would parties agree to appoint him arbitrator 
between them. The authority of a referee and arbitrator must lie dormant, 
unless it be called into action by the Zillah Judge, or by the voluntary agree¬ 
ment of both parties in a suit. But the authority of a Moonsiffis of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature. On a complaint being preferred to him, he is empowered and 
required to summon the opposite party, to fine him for non-attendance, to attach 
his property, &c. &c. i and how easily a power of this sort may be converted 
into an engine of oppression by a bad man subject to no control, how easily it 
may be employed to purposes of personal revenge, and to the gratification of 
private malignity, is sufficiently obvious. 

But whether the Potail, as proposed by the Court of Directors, or the renter 
and collector of the rents, as proposed by. the Commission, be declared the vil¬ 
lage Judge, it is indispensably necessary, for the purpose of maintaining the 
purity and respectability of the inferior judicatories, that for partiality and cor¬ 
ruption at least, if not for other a^ravated acts of misconduct, the offender 
should be made liable to be dismissed from the office of Moonsiff. 

The next point in which the plan of the Court of Directors and that of the 
Commission differ, is with respect to the napire and extent of the jurisdiction to 
be exercised by the villas Judge. Hie Court of Directors propose, that the 
Potail sl^il execute the functions of Commissioner within his village, in the 

several 
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several modes prescribed by the existing Regulations, viz. as moonsiff, referee, «eport of Sadder 
and arbitrator; but the Commission have made no provision for the village Adawlut, 
Judge to act as referee. Farther, it does not appear to have been the intention 
of the Honourable Court, that the village Judge should have jurisdiction in 
cases of real property. They state expressly, that as referee the Potail should 
be ” subject to the same limitations as to the amount litigated, and generally 
« spealdng, to the same rules as are prescribed for native Commissioners acting 
“ in this capacity.” This would exclude cases of real property from the cog¬ 
nizance of the village Judge acting as referee; and if that jurisdiction be denied 
to him when acting in a capacity wherein he is, to a certain extent, placed under 
the superintendence and control of the Zillah Judge, it would be inconsistent 
to vestihim with it in cases wherein he is subject to less control. Indeed, the 
propriety of intrusting suits for real property, particularly for hereditary landed 
property, to the adjudication of a village Moonsiff, appears to be extremely 
doubtful. Suits of this nature often involve questions of great difficulty, which 
it can hardly be expected that he should be competent to determine. The 
Commission, it is true, have provided that the village Judge shall have the aid 
of the law officers of the Zillah Courts to decide any question of Hindoo or 
Mahommedan law, which may arise in the investigation of such cases ; but to 
enable the law officer to give a correct legal opinion, it is necessary that the 
circumstances of the case should be stated, with a precision which it would be 
in vain to look for from the village Judge, whether the proposition of the Court 
of Directors, or that of the Commission, with regard to the person who shall fill 
that office, be adopted. It is unnecessary to dwell ori*thc great evils which 
must result, both individually and generally, from incorrect judgments in cases 
of inheritance or succession to landed property. 

It may be proper to mention, that in Bengal the jurisdiction of Moonsiffs, 
who are there selected on account of their character and talents, is confined to 
suits for personal property, and it would appear safer to delay investing the 
village Moonsiffs acting in these provinces with a higher jurisdiction, until at ’ 
le’ast trial has been made of the manner in*which they discharge^a trust of minor 
importance. Their jurisdiction may hereafter be easily extended, if it should 
be considered expedient to extend it. 

The Commission have provided, in the third section of the first Regulation, 
that when any doubt may arise as to the person who is to be considered the 
head of the village, the Collector shall select a person and grant him a pottah, 
declaring him to be the head of the village. Why the appointment of the 
vill^e Moonsiff should, in these cases, rest with the Collector, is not at all 
apparent, unless it be intended that considerations connected with the revenue 
shall always operate, when such appointment may become necessary. The 
district Moonsiff is to be nominated by the zillah Judge, and confirmed by the 
provincial court; *and it would seem more consistent, if similar provisions were 
made applicable to the office of village Moonsiff. 

It appears to have been the intention of the Court of Directors to leave it 
entirely to the option of the native inhabitants to have recourse to these lower 
judicatories or to the zillah i!ourts; but Section 14 of the first Regulation 
proposed by the Commission provides that the plaintiff shall prefer his com¬ 
plaint to the Moonsiff of the village in which the defendant may reside; and 
there is no clause declaratory of the plaintiff’s possessing an option of re¬ 
sorting, in the first instance, to the zillah court, vl^ether it was intended by 
the Commission to allow or withhold the object in question, the Court know 
not ; but under the proposed Regulation it may be doubted, whether in 
cases cognizable by the village Moonsiff, a plaintiff will consider himself en¬ 
titled to prefer his complaint to the zillah court, or whether the Zillah Judge 
will deem himself authorized to receive it The Court beg ^ve to recom¬ 
mend, that the attention of the Commission be called to this point. 

It has been shown, that whether the Potail or the renter, or collector of the 
rents be constituted the village Judge, the office must^jn very many cases, be 
filled by selection. The Court are disposed to believe, that this mode of ap¬ 
pointing to the office might be adimtedin all cases with considerable advan¬ 
tage, and that a judicious selection of persons to discharge the duties of village 
Moonsiff would accomplish the object which the Court of Directors appear to 

have 
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lleportofSudder have principally in view, of readily dispensing justice to the natives, by means 
:^awiut, of agents taken from among themselves, while it would secure the employmqpt 

ec. gf respectable character, in situations wherein respectability of 

character is so indispensably requisite. 

It would always be in the power of the Zillah Judges, and it might be made 
' their special duty, to select those persons for the judicial office, wl;om the 
\ general opinion of the inhabitants, manifested by voluntary references, should 
I)oint out as the best qualified to decide on the disputes between them. 

The Court, however, would not propose that a Moonsilf should be appointed 
to every village. The population of many villages may be so small as not to 
require the constant presence of a judicial officer; but in a circle of frem ten 
to twenty miles, it may be expected that there will be very generally a popula¬ 
tion sufficiently numerous to employ a native Court. The several zillahs might 
be subdivided into circles of this description, and an individual of respectable 
talents and character might be appointed to exercise judicial functions within 
each of them. 


The Court considering the Commission as acting under special instructions, 
have not deemed themselves at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, from 
the principles on which the proposed Regulations appear to have been framed: 
in preparing their redrafts, therefore, the Court have confined themselves to 
such modifications and additions, as seemed absolutely necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of the objects w||ich the Commission bad in view. The wording and 
the arrangement of the several clauses will be found to be different, the drafts 
prepared by the Commission appearing, in both these respects, to be extremely 
defective; so defective, indeed, as in some instances to leave their intention 
very doubtful. . 

In submitting their re-drafts, however, the Court would not be understood as 
recommending that they should be enacted in their present state. They have 
endeavoured to shew wherein they consider many of the most , material pro¬ 
visions objectionable, and they do not venture to hope that they have succeed¬ 
ed in digesting properly, from the materials before them, a system so extensive 
in its operation and so important in its consequences. 


(A true extract.) 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


MINUTE of the THIRD JUDGE, 

Dated the ^Ist January 1816, 

Minute of The Acting Third Judge delivers in the following minute on the Court’s 
Third Judge, proceedings of the 21st December 181.5. 

31 January 1816. 

The Court’s re-draft of the Regulation for transferring the superintendence 
of the police from the Magistrates to the Collectors of the zillahs, was only 
put into my hands, for the first time, on the 29th instant. I observe that Sec¬ 
tion 79 of the Commissioners’ draft, which prescribes that no order shall be 
” issued to any police officer, excepting by, or through the Collector of the 
“ zillah,” has been omitted by the Court in their re-draft. The reasons as¬ 
signed by the Court for this omission are, “ If the Collector be constituted 
“ Magistrate, there can be no necessity for this provision; and if he be not 
“ constituted Magistrate, there can be no objection to the Magistrate issuing 
” his warrant to a particular officer, and to all whom it may concern.” 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having been pleased to sig¬ 
nify to the Commission, through Mr. Secretary Hill, under date ISth May 
last, his desire " tliat no time should be lost in transferring to the Collector 
“ the exercise of the whole of the duties of the police,” the Commission, 
with a view to make his authority respected, and to render the police under 
the Collectors more efficient, were induced, by their draft of the Police Re¬ 
gulation, to place the police establishment entirely under their controul, as the 
only certain means of preventing all collision and clashing of authorities be¬ 
tween 
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tween the Collectors, es Superintendents of Police, and the Magistrates of their 
respective zillahs. Were the Magistrate to issue his warrant direct to any po> 
lice Officer, without the intervention of the Superintendent of Police, the 
consequence would be, that the servants of the police would consider them¬ 
selves under two masters, and be the less efficient. The Honourable Court 
of Directors observe,* “ To place, therefore, the superintendence of therc- 
** venue and of the police in the hands of separate individuals, must neccssa- 
** rily produce a collision and clashing of authorities between them in the ex* 
“ ercise of their respective functions; for both must mainly rest in the agency 
•“ of the village officers, who being equally at the call of either, their services 
** may be recj^uired at the same instant by both. This, while it must distract 
** the subordinate agents, must in some degree affect the operations of the 

Magistrate and of the Collectorand this, I apprehend, will still be the 
case, if the Magistrate be allowed to issue his warrant direct “ to a particular 
** police officer, and to all whom it may concern,” without the intervention of 
the Superintendent of Police. On these grounds, I am induced to bring to tlie 
immediate notice of Government, the Court’s omission of so important a sec¬ 
tion, vesting the exclusive controul of the Police in the Collectors, on which 
the efficiency of the new system of police will, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mission, so greatly depend. 

I propose now to offer a few explanations and observations, which the 
Court’s detailed remarks in their proceedings of the 21st December naturally 
suggest. 


Cmmutionerf Drnji. On this section the Court observe, “ the object of this 

Section 10 . Heads of villages «• provision is not very clear. Information furnished by 
are authorized to receive « the bead of one village to another, or to the Tehsildar 

hdLl“o“&rcomS^^ “ of the division, cannot be evidence, and cannot afford 
.iflage within the liniiu of the dis- “ ground for taking any other measures, in the first in- 
trict, or tehsildarry, to which they « stance, than such as are calculated to discover whether 

belong: and they shall send imme- „ grime of which such information is given has been 
oiately information, either to the ,, . 5 „ d 

« actually committed. 


head of the village in which the 
crime was committed, or to the Teh' 
sildar. 


The Court hqve precisely stated the object of the pro¬ 
vision, which appears clear enough to my apprehension, 
it being to afford ground for taking such measures, in the first instance, as 
are calculated to discover whether the crime of which such information is 
given has been actually committed. On these grounds, so correctly stated by 
the Court, 1 am of opinion that the section should be restored. 


Cmimtionen' Draji. 

\ Section 13. Heads of vill^es, 
uponreceivinginformation in writing, 
ai^ed by the informer, of stolen pro¬ 
perty (oncealed in any place within 
.all ( 


On this section the Court observe: ” This appears too 
” exclusive a power to delegate to a village police officer, 
“ and might be made a most vexatious instrument of vil- 
” lage tyranny.” The Court further state it as their opi- 
their jurisdiction, shall cause search nion, “ that nothing but a warrant from a Magistrate 
to be made and the property if found should authorize the Search of a house}” and they there¬ 
of conc^cnent be a dweilingwhousei rccoiifinicnd tn&t thc scction bc omittcda fiut how aim 

the search shall be made obly be- 1 to reconcile this opinion of the Court with the provision 
tween sun^rise and sun-set. 1 find in Section 86 of their re-draft, prescribing ” where 

“ Tehsildars may have credible information of stolen property being concealed, 
“ and there may be reasons to apprehend that it will be made away with, un- 
“ less prompt measures be taken to secure it, they shall cause search to be 
“ made, and the property if found to be secured and forwarded, with the 
offender, to the Magistrate. If the place of concealment be a ciwelling- 
“ house, the search shall be made only between sun-rise and sun-sel.” The 
case here stated might arise in a village under the eye of thc bead of the vil¬ 
lage, where the Tehsildar and the Collector might be fifty miles from the spot. 
Why should the power to search a house be given to a Tehsildar and not to 
the head of a village, since the Court, in their remarks on Section 44', observe, 
without any exception, “ the less that is left to the discretion of a native officer, 
** in the present state of morals in India, the less rooiTV.jyill there be for abuse" ? 

In the case of the head of the village as a police officer, the Court, appre¬ 
hensive of an abuse of his power, record their opinion, that nothing but a war- 

[4 U] rant 

* Vide Letter from the Court of Directors, dated 29th April 1814, paragraph 90. 


Minute of 
Third Judge. 
31 Jan. 1816. 
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Minute of rant from a Magistrate should authorize the search of a house, as it might 

Third made a most vexatious instrument of village tyranny; but in the case of t«e 

31 January 816 . Court give him the power to search any house without the in¬ 

tervention of the Magistrate, notwithstanding it might be made a most vexa¬ 
tious instrument of district tyranny, conceiving the head of the village is likely 
to be as trust-worthy as the Tehsildar, and as both are madfe responsible “ for 
“ extortion, oppression, or other abuse of authority.*’ I recommend,* for the 
greater efficiency of the police, that the power in question be alike vested in 
both. 


On this section the Court observe: “ It is to be infer- 
Sectiou 34. They shall be aided “ red, that in addition to the establishment of Peshkars, 
in the discharge of their police dutice « Gomastas, and Peons, already employed underTehsil- 

by an establishment of Peshkars, Go- ,( daj-g another establishment is to be entertained. This, 

inastas, and Peons; but this estab- . -.i .u • 

lishnient, together with that of the “ however, IS at variance with the views of the Court ot 

■ ■ ‘ “ Directors, who appear to have considered that the pre- 

“ sent establishment of revenue servants would be suf- 
“ ficient to discharge the duties devolving to them on the 
transfer of the police to the Collector.” 


Cnmmissionen' Draft. 


Revenue, shall be considered as one 
and the whole, as applicable equally 
to police or revenue purposes. 


Oil this the Honourable Court of Directors express themselves as follows.* 
“ The services which will be rendered to the Magistrates by the police, when 
“ ])laced on the footing we have described, and made to form an immediate 
“ branch of our system of Government, will, we are satisfied, enable you not 
“ only to reduce the greater part of the present Darogah establishment, but also 
“ effect a considerable reduction of the police corps still maintained by your 
” Government at a heavy expense, and which nothing but the inefficient con- 
flition of the civil police could have justified, to the extent to which they 
” have been employed.” 

'I'he Court again observe; t “ As to the additional expense that would at- 
” tend the execution of the measure in question, which you have also alledged 
“ as a reason against its adoption, we are sanguine in the expectation that an 
“ efficient village police, placed under the immediate superintendence of the 
“ Collector, would so greatly improve the internal order and quiet of the 
“ country, that as we have already observed, the services of the Darogah estab- 
lishments and of the police corps, which are maintained in some parts of the 
“ country at no small charge, might be gradually dispensed with.” 


The Honourable Court of Directors, it is evident by these extracts, look to 
a gradual saving, by the union of the police and revenue establishments; but 
it docs not appear that they consider “ that the present establishment of re- 
venue servants would be sufficient to discharge the duties devolving to 
“ them on the transfer of the police to the Collectors.” The Commission are 
of opinion, that an establishment of Peshkars, Gomastas, ^d Peons, taken 
from the present police establishment, should be attached to the Tehsildars, in 
aid of their police duties ; and they observe, in the 38th paragraph of their 
report to Government of the 15th July, “ We propose that the police and re- 
“ venue Peons shall no longer form a separate establishment, but be incor- 
“ porated with each other, and be employed in both duties without distinc- 
“ tion. This will enable the Collectors to conduct the business of both de- 
“ partments with a smaller number, and to effect some saving.” I deem it 
my duty here to record this expectation of some saving entertained by the 
Commission, as from the Court’s observations it might be inferred, an addi¬ 
tional charge is likely to be incurred, beyond the present revenue and police 
establishments, on the transfer of the police to the Collectors. 


Commistioners' Draft. 

Section 73. The Collector, and 
under his orders the Tehsildars and 
heads of villages, shall have authority 
to prevent the forcible occupation or 
seizure of lands or crops, and also 
when riotous assemblages are form¬ 
ed, in consequence of disputes re- 


This section, the Court observe, " provides no rule for 
“ the guidance of the authority to which it entrusts the 
“ interlocutory decision in claims to the occupancy of 
“ lands. They might have been cultivated for ages by 
” one family in succession, or have undergone a thousand 
** transfers by_ sale, gift, or other mode of transfer, and the 
“ agitation of a claim to them would be sufficient, under 

” this 


* Vide Leuer from the Court of Directors, daUd 29lh April 1814, paragraph 85. 
t Ditto, paragraph 94. 
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ipeeting the right of pleughiiig any 
particular fiel4ai to determioo who 
ihall plough th^m for the present, in 
order that cultivation may not be 
impeded by the land being kept un- 
'cultivated, while the trial which the 
parties may seek is depending. But 
in all the cases specihed in this sec¬ 
tion, the parties shall be at liberty 
-to seek redress from the village or 
district punchayets, or other compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction. 


“ this section, to warrant the Collector or his Officers to 
“ transfer the lands to the claimant, until it should be de- g 
“ termined by a punebayet, or other competent jurisdic- ^ 
tion, that such transfer was contrary to justice.” 


From this interpretation of the section, it is evident the Court have misun¬ 
derstood the intentions of the Commission. I do not, however, think the sec¬ 
tion would warrant any one acting on it in the manner stated by the Court. 
The section is, on the contrary, intended to aid the provisions of Regula¬ 
tion XXXII of 1802, “ to prevent the forcihle occupation or seizure of lands or 
“ crops and when riotous assemblages are formed, in consequence of dis¬ 
putes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, when it is leR to 
the Collector to determine who shall plough them for the present, is meant the 
occupant, since the Collector and his officers are required, in such cases, to 
prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of lands or crops. I therefore re¬ 
commend, for the greater efficiency of the police, that the section should be 
restored, modified as follows. 


“ The Collector, and under his orders, the Tehsildars and heads of villages, 
“ shall have authoritj^ to prevent the forcible occupation or seizure of lands or 
“ crops; and when riotous assemblages are formed, in consequence of such 
" disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, to determine 
“ the occupant or occupants who shall plough them for the present, in order 
“ that cultivation may not be impeded, by the lahd being kept uncultivated 
“ while the trial which the parties may seek is depending. But, in all the 
“ cases .specified in this section, the parties shall be at liberty to seek redress 
“ from the village or district punchayets or other competent jurisdiction." 


Commuiioneri Drafi. 

Section 80. Collectors are em- 


The Court observe on this section, “ That the Collector 
is no where' required to take the oath under which a 
powered to entrust to their Assist- « Magistrate discharges his duties. In the subdivision of 

*Tlel‘ves’’jThisSjulmir, m “ authority, or the delegation of it to an Assistant, jthe 
* ■ ■ • “ same inattention to public obligations is shewn. The 

Court have, therefore, [in their re-draft, prescribed oaths 
of office to the Collectors as Superintendents of Police, and to their as¬ 
sistants. 


such part of it as they may deem eX' 
I pedieot. 


As the Court arc of opinion, “ that the less that is left to the discretion of a 
“ native officer, jin the present state of morals in India, the less room will there 
" be for abuse,” it would have been consistent, when they prescribed oaths of 
office to the Collectors and to their Assistants, to prescribe them, in like man¬ 
ner, to the Zemindars, Tehsildars, Cutwalls, Aumeens, and heads of villages, 
forming subdivisions of authority under them. But the Commission having 
entire confidence in the European authorities, and in respect to the Natives 
deeming the incessant recourse to oaths since the establishment of the zillah 
courts has tended to weaken their effect, were induced to omit them in their 
draft without any distinction. 


(Signed) 


81st January 1816. 


GEORGE STRATTON^ 
Acting Third Judge. 


Minute of 
Third Judg< 
i January 18. 


SECRETARY 
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SECETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY at ihe. 

INDIA HOUSE, 

Dated 99th June 1816. 

To James Cobb, Esq. Secretary at the India H|>use. 


Letter from 
Mr. Hill, 
Madrai, 

29 Jane 1816. 


Sir : 

I am directed to request that you will lay before the Honourable 
the Court of Directors the accompanying extract from the proceedings of the 
Governor in Council in this department, under date the 17th ultimo, together 

with the difTerent nnners* therein referreil tn. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 


(Signed) 


Fort St. George, 29th June 1816. 


D. HILL, ' 
Secretary to Government. 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 

Dated VJth May 1816. 

• 

Minutes of The following papers are recorded, according to their respective dates: 

n^ayTaie. 1st. Letter from the Commission for revising the judicial system, bearing 
date the 20th of April. 

2d. The several revised drafts of Regulations submitted With the foregoing 
letter. 

. 8d. The minute of the Right Honourable the President, bearing date the 
25th of April. 

4th. The minute of Mr. Fullerton, bearing date the 27th of April. 

5th. The minute of Mr. Alexander, bearing date the 29th of April. 

(Here enter.) 

The President now submits to the Board the following minute, bearing date 
the 14th of May, together with the draft of a further minute of Mr. Fullerton’s, 
and the memorandum marked A, which are therein referred to. 

(Here enter.) * 

The Board having taken into their consideration the four propositions con¬ 
tained in the President’s foregoing minute, and their sentiments on the first of 
those propositions not being unanimous, the vote is called, when Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Fullerton dissent from that proposition, but the Commander>in>chief 
and the President concur in adopting it. 

It is accordingly resolved, First, That the Regulations submitted with the 
letter from the Commission, bearing date the 20th of April, be passed, with the 
amendments as stated in memorandum A. Secondly, That the Regulations be 
returned to the Commissioners, with directions to insert the amendments con¬ 
tained in the memorandum A, and to forward them in that shape to the Super- 
intendent of the Government press. Thirdly, That orders be sent to the Su¬ 
perintendent of the Government press to print the Regulations in communica¬ 
tion with the Commissioners, and to send them the proof sheets for revision and 
the correction oi'errors. Fourthly, That in section 2 of the Police Regulation, 
the blank left for the insertion of the date of transfer of the police to the Col¬ 
lectors be filled up with the words “ 11th of July 1816but that it be left 
competent to the Government to postpone the transfer, on a recommendation to 
that effect by the Commissioners. 

It 


* Itrgulations and minutes of the members of Council relative to the new judicial system. 
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It is further resolved. That the whole of the papers recorded in these pro- 
ciedings, together with Mr. Fullerton's minute, Bearing date the 1st ultimo, 
and with a further minute explanatory of that resolution, whereon a difference 
of opinion subsists in the Board, which the President intimates his intention of 
recording at a future date, be communicated, for the information of the Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors and for that of the Supreme Government respec¬ 
tively. • 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


MINUTE of ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the 1st January 1&16. 

This letter* contains the views and directions of the Honourable Court on the 
subject of certain intended modifications in the rules for the administration of 
justice in these provinces. The first part of this letter descants generally on 
the heavy expense attending the judicial system, on the number of causes unde- 
cided, and on the presumed inapplicability of the system itself to the tempers 
and habits of the natives. In support of the latter opinion, quotations are 
made from Sir Henry Strachey, Colonels Leith, Munro, Wilks, and Malcolm, 
all intended to shew that justice would be better administered by Potails and 
Punchayets, which practice we are now directed to admit as a part of our sys¬ 
tem of judicature. The latter paragraphs of the letter contain directions in 
respect to tl»e establishment of the original system of police, under the munici¬ 
pal officers of the villages, to be superintended by Collectors and Tehsildars. 

3. Before I proceed further, it will not, 1 trust, be considered improper to 
say something in respect to the quotations above alluded to, the more especially 
as they seem to have been in a great measure the inducing cause of the proposed 
alterations. Of these, one only comes from a practical judicial servant, and one 
certainly of known ability. Sir H. Strachey. It must, however, be observed, 
that individual opinions against systems founded on long and established prin¬ 
ciples ought always to be received with extreme caution, however able the indi¬ 
vidual expressing them may be. No system under heaven is perfect: defects 
will occasionally appear even in the best, and some one of those defects inva¬ 
riably become the theme of individual discussion ; for how easy it is to find out 
the fault, but how difficult to devise the remedy without disturbing the whole 
system. In the detail of partial objections, the due consideration of general 
advantage is often overlooked: but the reasoning of Sir H. Strachey, if ad¬ 
mitted as conclusive, certainly proves too much ; for, according to his reason¬ 
ing, no European can ever be qualified to administer justice to natives. I have 
myself sat in a court of justice, and 1 confess 1 never felt involved in the em¬ 
barrassment which he describes, nor have 1 ever heard it complained of by 
others in the same line. That familiar knowledge of the language of natives 
resulting from domestic intercourse we may probably never attain ; their habits, 
custom, and religion, preclude all such intercourse with Europeans; but the 
language of complaint, of debtor and creditor, of receipt and disbursement, of 
contract and engagement, is very clear: and it must be held in view, that plain 
and simple matter of fact is all that judicial evidence generally comprehends. 
It is only in the transaction of public business that European servants hold 
intercourse with natives; but such intercourse, with only a moderate know¬ 
ledge of their language at its commencement, must, in common course, afiTord 
to any person of reasonable ability quite insight enough into the native charac¬ 
ter to judge of their complaints. 

S. Of the opinions of the military gentlemen who have written on the civil 
judicature of India, it may be observed that those opinions were written either 
before the introduction of the Judicial system, or at a very early period after} 
and as none resulted from practical information, th%’ ought rather to be consi¬ 
dered as mere speculative reasoning on the probable effects of an intended sys- 

[4 Xj tem 
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tem (the practical operation of which the writers had no means of observing), 
than assumed as decisive authorities for alterations so many years after its insti¬ 
tution. To explain how imperfectly even the best of those (Colonel Miinro) 
was acquainted with the nature and rules of the Judicial system, I quote the 
following extract from one of his reports; and I am induced to quote it, from 
having good reason to believe that higher authorities in England have been 
misled by it. Against the judicial system Colonel Munro adduces the fijllowing 
reasoning:— 

“ In the Ceded Districts, unless there is some modification of the process of 
“ recovering debts from the Ryots, it will be productive of great distress to 
“ them, and of considerable detriment to the public revenue. Almort every 
“ Ryot has an account with a Bazar-man and a balance against him. This ac- 
“ count often runs through two or three generations, and is rarely paid off en- 
“ tircly. It usually originates in a small advance by the Bazar-man, who pro- 
“ bably gives seventy or eighty rupees, and takes a bond for a hundred, with 
“ interest at two and a half per cent, monthly. The Ryot, in return, makes 
“ jiayments in grain, cotton, and other articles, which arc usually valued against 
“ him, and he receives occasionally from the Bazar-man small sums for the 
“ discharge of his kists. After going on in this way for a mimher of years, the 
“ Ryot finds that, thougli he is continually paying, he is only getting deeper 
“ into debt. He is satisfied that he has paid as much or more than he ought 
“ to have done, though, from his ignorance of accounts, he cannot exactly cx- 
“ plain the particulars, because he does not know how to calculate interest 
“ upon his own repayments in kind; he therefore stops payment, and begins to 
“ deal with another Bazar-man. He is protected against distraint of his cattle 
“ and grain by the officers of the native Government for the sale of revenue: 
“ but if ho carries any part of the produce of his land to a neighbouring village 
“ for sale, he is detained by his creditor, and he then applies for a punchayct. 
*' 'I'he punchayet goes back, as far as possible, into the dealings of the parties, 
“ values the Ryot’s commodities at a fair price, allows him interest upon the 
*' amount, and should a balance still n-emain against him, directs him to pay it, 
“ but if none, cancels the bond or other vouchers of the creditor. It does not 
“ consider a claim as valid merely because it is founded upon a recent bond, 

because it knows that a Ryot, who is In immediate want of a small advance 
“ of cash, will come to a settlement of accounts, and acknowledge a balance of 
“ which not one-tenth is fairly due. This was the process which usually took 
“ place between the Ryot and his creditor in the Ceded Districts, under both 
“ the native and the Company’s Government, before the introduction of the 
“ .Itidicial system. But now the creditor has only to produce a recent bond, or 
“ an old one that has been in a train of payment: an order for distraint instantly 
“ fdlo-ivs, and a Ryot who has always paid, and would all his life pay a rent of 
“ one or two hundred rupees, is at once stripped of his cattle^ grain, and imple- 
“ ments of husbandry, and will most likely never again rise above the rank of 
“ a common labourer. The Judicial code, in this instance, supports the most 
“ artful against the most simple class of the inhabitants j for it gives to the cre- 
“ ditor a power of distraint, which he neither had nor looked for at the time the 
“ debt was contracted.” 


4. Now the whole of the above reasoning is founded in complete misappre¬ 
hension of the process of a zillah court. That court would not, under the Re¬ 
gulation, pass an order of distraint on the mere production of a bond. The court 
is bound to hear the defendant; and if the bond was stated to have been dis¬ 
charged, in whole or in part, he would be allowed to prove the payment. Zillah 
purls are not courts of law only, but of equity also. They are not to pass 
judgment on production of bonds or instruments, but to hear the evidence of 
both parties, and give judgment according to justice and right. They are not, in- 
deeil, courts ol law at all, according to the term used in England: they are 
bound by law only in matters of caste or inheritance, marriage or religious 
institution, and then by the law of the parties, Hindoo or Mahomedan. The 
case alluded to by Colonel Munro is exactly one provided for in Regulation 
XXI, A. D. 130y. 'file court would first recommend arbitration, that is a 
punchayet; and il“ the parties agreed, the settlement would proceed in the old 
way; it they did nol, tiio Shcristadar of the court, like the Master in Equity, 

would 
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would make up the account under directions of the court, disputed items would Mr. Fullerto 
he examined, the balances adjusted, a decree passed, and the bond cancelled. 

In reply to the arguments of Colonel Munro, the Board of Revenue observed, ^ 
that the evils would be rectified by the court’s pursuing an equitable, rather than 
a legal jurisdiction. The Board of Revenue, m their observation, are perfectly 
correct, the Courts, zillah, provincial, and sudder, proceeding in all cases, where 
no specified rule may exist, according to justice, equity, and good conscience. 

5. The general reasoning of Colonel Munro seems intended to support the 
administration ofjustice by Potails and Punchayets, as a system of itself superior 
to that lately introduced. I am fully persuaded the real advantage of the pun- 
chayet mode of administering justice was, that at the time it prevailed there 
existe'd no other. If a man had not a punchayet to settle his cause, he obtained 
no settlement at ail. Punchayets are not, however, excluded from our system 
of judicature : all cases of account are, by Regulation XXI, recommended to 
be so adjusted, and what is a punchayet but an arbitration. It is perfectly 
within my own knowledge, that no inducement is ever spared to prevail on par¬ 
ties to submit such cases to arbitration; and for reasons too obvious to require 
remark, to save the court the tedious process of investigating an intricate ac¬ 
count. In very few instances are parties brought to accede to arbitration; and 
when they are, the award generally gives rise to a suit intricate in itself, and 
preceded by a harassing investigation as to the existence of partiality and cor¬ 
ruption, the proof of which can alone admit appeal from it. 

6* That the employment of punchayets may have been the practice best 
suited for the timesand circumstances under which those military authorities have 
written, I do not dispute. Where men lent money without bond or receipt, or 
gave the bond for more than was received, or having giving it repaid it without 
getting the bond back ; when written engagements were unknown, and eacli 
depended on the other’s verbal promise ; it must be admitted a punchayet of 
the village, who, from proximity to the litigant parties, were themselves per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the transaction, was the best calculated to decide. A 
mode of decision, however, not resultiitg from the common course of evidence 
or voucher for or against, but from personal knowledge of facts in the breast of 
the judge; a system which, hoYi^ever calculated to adjust the petty disputes of 
a village, can form no ground for a general s^tem of judicature in a great com¬ 
mercial country. But it may well be asked, if it be expedient or reasonable 
that such a state of confusion should continue. 4 The case quoted by Colonel 
Munro is surely an argument rather in favour of,* an against the existing judi¬ 
cial establishment. The Banyan cheats the Ryot as much as he can, because 
the Ryot’s property is protected from sale for regular payment, for fear of Go¬ 
vernment losing revenue. A strict conformity to such rude and barbarous 

E ractices, tending to obstruct the progress of improvement and civilisation, to 
eep the general administration 01 justice secondary and subservient to the 
collection of revenue, is surely not desirable by the Government nor just to the 
people. When men find that a note or bond is the best legal acknowledgment 
of a debt, regular receipt the best proof of its discharge, and a written agree¬ 
ment the best voucher for a thing to be done, they will conform to the practice 
so obviously advantageous: the lender will require the bond, the payer tlic 
receipt, and the contracting parties the written obligation. Regularity in deal¬ 
ings and accounts will unquestionably lead to facility of decision, and ulti¬ 
mately to the prevention of disputes; to discourage fraud and false evidence, 
and promote the first object of good laws, the general amelioration of the 
morals of the people. 

7. The retrospective operations of the Judicial system did certainly, at the 
outset, embarrass the courts. They were called upon to decide suits origi¬ 
nating as far as twelve years back. Besides the over pressure froni numbers, 
the cause of action was involved in all the confusion and uncertainty inseparable 
from the state of anarchy we have just described. It would, probably, have 
been better, had the retroactive operation been limited to a few years, and pre¬ 
ceding disputes been left to be decided by the ^me irregular course of justice 
under which they arose. The remark of Colonel munro is, in this respect, just. 

The lender certainly docs obtain a security he did not contemplate, viz. a regu¬ 
lar court to enforce payment; but he loses the usurious interest the want of 
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Mr. Fullerton’s that Security produced, for the court would allow only twelve per cent. I can- 
1 Jan Tale acfiuiesce in the reasoning of Colonel Munro, where he ascribes tlK 

- —"j — ' y careless dealings of natives to a reciprocal confidence in each other’s integrity. 

1 am afraid sometiting must also be laid to the side of premeditated evasion : 
while no written voucher is forthcoming, each reserves to himself the riglit of 
])iitling his own construction on their transactions aud verbal agreements, and 
also of making up his accounts in his own way. 

8. But in judging of the state of things in the days of punchayet practice, I 
am not bound to the opinion of others. I have myself been twenty-six years 
in the country, and have spent the most of them in the provinces; 1 have seen 
the country under the old as well as the new regime; 1 have had the means of 
personal observation, and have been in public stations called upon to exercise 
judicial powers. I well remember the state of anarchy that preceded the in- 
troiluction of the Judicial system, the inefficiency of punchayet or arbitration, 
and the extreme difficulty of getting an award from arbitrators, even when they 
were once assembled, and the still greater difficulty of enforcing it when given. 
It was easy, indeed, to get rid of a cause by reference to punchayet. It was 
usual to keep lists of the principal inhabitants; each party chose two, and the 
public officers added one; but here ended all appearance of regularity. What 
followed was a course of dispute, bribery, and intrigue, wrangling and conten¬ 
tion, which effectually obstructed decision, giving more trouble to the person 
acting as judge, and less satisfaction to the parties, than if he had settled the 
cause himself 

• 

9. The collection of revenue has invariably been the ruling pasaon of an Indian 
government. Up to the year 1802, collection of revenue and provision of in¬ 
vestment comprehended the whole acknowledged functions of the Government 
of Madras: the administration of justice, civil or criminal, was, as it ever will 
be, subservient while united to revenue or any other executi^fe duties. The 
pure administration can only be depended on while executed by a distinct de- 
})artment. Under the antient system, no Aumildar, Thannadar, or even Col¬ 
lector, would enforce process against a’party for a private debt, if the party had 
public revenue to pay, lest the payment of the first should endanger the latter; 
and it is perfectly within my recollection, that it was a common practice for a 
man to engage in some petty rent, to save himself from the importunities of 
private creditors. This principle is, indeed, the essence of Colonel Munro’s 
reasoning on the case of tl^ Ryot and Banyan. The revenue would lose the 
benefit of the Ryot’s cultivanon, if he were made to pay his just debts by a sale 
of effects. 

10. To the fifteenth paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter it may be 
remarked, that an European Judge must, at the outset, labour under difficulty 
and disadvantage. The remark is applicable to the commencement of the sys¬ 
tem, and it must be admitted that, at the outset, many errors were committed. 
Men were necessarily appointed without previous practice and study; many 
are now perfect, although it must be admitted misconception and irregularity 
have not yet entirely ceased. But the judicial is now become a regular depart¬ 
ment. Young men well grounded in the native languages at the College, 
passing through the subordinate branches, it may reasonably be supposed will, 
in twelve years, with all the advantage of numerous decisions and precedent, 
be capable of presiding in a court. Temporary difficulty must attend the com¬ 
mencement of every undertaking, but that difficulty furnishes no just ground 
against a system radically good, and intended for permanency. The 
fear of misconception, aud its consequent evil of dependence on the officers of 
tlic court, are, I trust, without cause. The evil is prevented by the formality 
of the process directed; the pleadings and evidence are all written and all well 
considered before the decree is given; the grounds of the decree are to be 
clearly stated, and must be supported by the record, every deposition and ex¬ 
hibit being expressly mentioned and referred to: unless, therefore, we suppose 
gross falsifications or mutilation of record, the evil can scarcely occur. 

11. The remark of the Honourable Court is applicable to the executive, 
rather than the judicial department. In the former the public officer, the 
Collector for instance, is the sole guardian of the public interest. The private 

and 
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and personal views of the people and his servants accord in deceiving him; but, 
iji %he latter, there are two parties before him: he cannot be misled to the fa¬ 
vouring of one without prejudice to the other. An open court, public 
record, and gradation of appeal, form a complete check to the evil appre¬ 
hended. 

• 

12. Tlje practice of recording is, indeed, the very safeguard of justice, and 
except in the petty causes tried by judicatories below the Register’s court, can¬ 
not safely be dispensed witli. The recording of evidence is the sole check 
against, perjury If the words of a native witness in a cause of property were 
not taken down, there would be no end to perjury. It cannot be doubted 
that, if justice were carried on off hand, if I may use the expression, by oral 
and unrecorded testimony, its course would be considerably accelerated; but 
such a course might leave an opening for that very misconception and mistake 
in the Judge which the Honourable Court contemplate. It would produce 
utter indifference in the witness whether he spoke true or false, and would 
certainly destroy much of that confidence now reposed in the decision of the 
courts; for the present process, though less rapid, carries with it conviction to 
those concerned, that their cause has been fully heard, deliberately considered, 
and finally decided when arrived at the last resort. 

13. The course when detailed in the Regulations may appear tedious and 
prolix i but it must be remembered, that it would require many words to pre¬ 
scribe rules for carrying on the most common occurrences of life, which in 
practice proceed on with sufficient rapidity. 

14. The sixteenth paragraph conveys the strongest animadversions on theju- 
dicial system, for it contemplates not merely delay and inconvenience, but the 
absolute perversion of justice. It is much to be lamented, that such an opi¬ 
nion should be entertained by so high an authority; but there is only one way 
to solve the doubts of the Honourable Court, and that is, by directing a cer¬ 
tain number of the records of each court to be translated and sent home: the 
course of proceedings, the justice or otherwise of the decree, will be ascertained 
beyond dispute. 

15. In respect to form, a law-suit must, in the nature of things, proceed 
much the same in all countries: the complaining party must be heard (plaint), 
the defendant must answer, and in many cases, though nut in all, perhaps the 
reply and rejoinder are necessary to the clear understanding of the case : each 
party must also be allowed to produce his evidence and written documents to 
support his assertions. What more proceedings do the Regulations require ? 
and what less would afford the litigants the means of shewing their case ? I 
confess, when I hear a comparison made between the forms of our courts, and 
those of the law-courts in England, adduced as reasoning against our system, 
when I at the sametimo look into Jacob’s Law Dictionary, and there see the 
variety of forms, of terms, and fictions of the law, it excites ray astonishment 
that such a comparison should be advanced ! That our forms were new, and 
perhaps not immediately understood, cannot be denied; but in 1802 the admi¬ 
nistration of justice was in itself the great novelty. Those forms are now fami¬ 
liar and understood by the people, and 1 confess I cannot see how they could 
be simplified. It does indeed appear, that the replication and rejoinder might 
be spared; but as the intervening time allowed is only to the next court day 
between answer and replication, and the rejoinder is filed the same day with the 
replication, little time is lost, and the means of explanation afforded by the re¬ 
plication may in the end shorten the suit. 

16. That the process has extended itself beyond this, 1 believe; but this 
unnecessary extension is attributable rather to want of attention in the Judges, 
than the provisions of the regulations. Supplemental pleadings are allowable 
only in cases of obvious inadvertence or mistake, the correction of which is in- 

_ilispensible to the ends of justice. The admission of motions by pleaders for 

^ further witnesses in the course of a suit is another source of delay in decision, 
by leading away from the first grounds of action, and^rotracting the course of 
tlie suit; but the remed^r for these must be found in the attention of the Judges, 
and not in the new provisions of the Regulations. 
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17 . TIjc quotations of Colonel Munro’s that follow, of the inconveniences 
lesultlpg to head inhabitants, were, I doubt not, when made, well founded; Hut 
it must be recollected, that these inconveniencies, like many others much dwelt 
upon, could exist only at the first institution and imperfect state of the system. 
The extension of native judicatories would effectually do away the necessity of 
the great body of the people being called to the zillahcourl, forthe system con¬ 
templates a native Commissioner in every twenty square miles; blit we are 
authorized by Colonel Munro himself to consider the objection of little conse¬ 
quence, for in a report dated ISth May 1815 he remarks as follows: 

“ Long journies and absence from home are not in this country regarded 
“ in the same serious light as in Europe. The natives, both from tjieir own 
“ manners and the nature of the climate, are enabled to make journies of one 
“ hundred and fifty or two hundred miles, at little or no expence, and with 
“ hardly any inconvenience. The Ryots, in particular, except during the 
•• sowing and reaping seasons, think nothing of coming a hundred miles with 
“ a complaint, though the matter in dispute does not probably amount to two 
“ rupees.” The evils detailed by the Collector of South Arcot, if I recollect 
right, arc intended as arguments agamst the triennial rent, then introduced, 
and can be rectified only by vesting the Collectors with summary judicial 
powers in certain revenue cases, in the manner detailed in another place. 

18. To another objection, that of native pleaders, the same arguments must 
apply as to the Judges on first nomination, they cannot be expected to be very 
expert. It will, in due course, become a study. As to wilful abuse there is an 
inherent counteraction, the rivalry of the pleaders. Ability will, in that capa> 
city, ensure employ, as it does in any other profession ; but every measure of 
reform one way brings with it an evil on the other side. If pleaders were dis¬ 
pensed with, the public would not be subject to the tricks surmised by Colonel 
Leith, but parties would be put to the inconvenience of attending throughout 
the suit and pleading fur themselves. Regulation X, A. D. 1802, guards the 
public, as fur as possible, from ul^use in this respect. It makes the Vakeels 
liable to dismissal and prosecution for abuse, it authorizes a party in a suit to 
change his pleader on any stage of it, and lastly, it authorizes every man to 
plead his own cause if he chooses. Human foresight and precaution can do no 
more. 

19. The right of a |}arty to plead his own cause carries in itself a radical 
remedy against abuse, and at the same time affords much better means of judg¬ 
ing of the expediency of the Vakeel system than any reasoning can convey. 
The employment of Vakeels while people may plead themselves, establishes the 
fact, that a preference is now given to professional pleaders; but that preference 
the community are at liberty to withdraw, if they find practical evil predomi¬ 
nate, and the expense and tricks of the pleaders outweigli, the trouble of per¬ 
sonal pleading. 

20. Of the number of causes standing on the file, and the consequent ap¬ 
pearance of inadequacy of the system to meet the demands of the people, much 
has been said in every discussion that has taken place ; but I am quite at a loss 
to judge how far the conclusion is correct. That the aggregate number of 
causes in the file is great we must all admit, but so is the number of causes ac¬ 
tually decided. If the number of the latter keep pace with the former, the 
presumption must be, that the supply of justice keeps pace with the demand of 
the country. At the rate of decision, 32,2‘1)6* causes per annum, the number 
on the file, 20,138, is little more than six months work. In an extensive terri¬ 
tory, 

* This is the number settled during 1814 and on the 1st January 181 S. 

In 1815. 


By the commissioners. 21,571 

By razeenamah. . 9,116 


By Judges and Registers 


30,687 

8,528 


38,6151 


t Original. 
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tory, containing a great population, many law>suits will always exist. It is not Mr. Fullerton 
alte aggregate number of suits, but the proportion they bear to the population 

and property, that must be considered; and, in this respect, we can judge only ^ _i 

from comparison with other countries, a comparison which 1 do not find has 
been made by others, and which I have no means of making for myself. The 
appeal to law must, however, in the common course of things, be excessive at 
first. ‘In the early periods of a settled form of justice every thing is disputed; 
but a long course of regular administration settles rights and principles which 
are by general assent admitted in society, and it is only cases of doubt that then 
come before the courts. It must here be remarked, that the causes of action 
are in an Indian community infinite, in comparison with those of Europe; the 
minute subdivision of landed property, rents of a few pagodas a year involving 
the same disputes as one of a thousand. In like manner, trade is conducted 
by innumerable petty dealers, and the stock of fifty rupees gives rise to the 
same question of partnership, brokerage, bills of exchange, bargains, and obli¬ 
gations, as the trade of a great mercantile house, not to mention questions of 
inheritance and division. 

@1. That delay will, however, in some cases unavoidably occur, I admit. 

There is but one Judge in each zillah, and if he is sick the business is at a 
stand, and arrears must accumulate: it is on this account, principally, that 
the continuance of Assistant Judges has been found indispensable. The fact 
is, that the court were overpowered by arrears at their first establishment. 

For many years preceding that period, the administration of justice cannot be 
said to have existed, and the pressure of suits in those very districts where the 
punchayet practice is stated by its greatest advocates to have prevailed, is a 
certain proof of its utter inadequatencss and inefficiency of itself for the dis¬ 
tribution of justice. The establishment of the courts opened the door so long 
closed, and tUe retrospective operation twelve years back may literally' be said 
to have brought twelve years’ work at once on the Judges. At the time, too, 
when want of practice would of itself have retarded their operations, the tat¬ 
tered cadjans and old accounts of euery family were raked up, all through 
the country, to establish suits, while just claims were at tlie same time resisted, 
in order to try the chance of a law-suit in defence. No costs were ilcmandable 
in the first instances : those payable, the pleader's fees five per cent., were not 
called for (intil the close of the suit. The institution and other fees pre¬ 
scribed by Regulations V. and XVII. A. D. 1808, unquestionably relieved 
the courts of the litigious matter brought upon them at the outset. The Ho¬ 
nourable Court seem to think that those fees preclude the just claimants from 
having recourse to the courts. From my own observation, for at that time I 
was attached to a provincial court, I do not believe one appeal was allowed 
to drop on that occasion that had the slightest prospect of favourable issue, 
and many werp allowed to stand on hopeless grounds. I am satisfied, indeed, 
that the existing fees never will prevent an application from any person whose 
cause is in any way promising, for they are all recoverable from the losing 
party at the close of the suit; but what confirms me further in this opinion is, 
the observation I have made in respect to the Supreme Court. The regular 
fees there are far beyond those of the provincial courts, besides the demand of 
attornies, who, in respect to natives, never act without cash in advance; yet 
there is no apparent backwardness in natives of Madras resorting on all oc- 
casiona to that court. 

22. The necessity of an exhibit fee must be apparent to every one who 
ever had a record of a native suit before him : the mass of irrelevant matter 
that would otherwise intrude itself can be effectually excluded only by the de¬ 
mand of a heavy fee for admission. But, in regard to fees generally, the pri¬ 
vilege of pleading in forma pauperis, which the courts must, in cases of real 
distress, allow, removes the only serious objections. The gratuitous adminis¬ 
tration of justice is beautiful in theory but impossible in practice. Costs of 
suits impose the fair punishment on him who will not pay his just debts, or 
will assert unjust claims to what does not belong to him: the payment of 
costs is provided for by the Hindoo law itself. 

23. It has been observed, that a constant and pervading exercise of powers 
of superintendance and controul is the sphere of action in which the Com¬ 
pany’s 
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pany’s European servants can be most beneficially employed ; and, alluding to 
the expediency of leaving the administration of justice to the natives, re<^ 
serving the superintendancc and controiil to the European servant, I entreat a 
reference to the number of causes now decided by natives, and beg to know 
whether the administration of justice be not, even now, generally committed 
to natives, and whether the superintendance and controul c^'er jurisdictions, 
operative to such extent, could be efficiently conducted with fewer Euit)pean 
servants than a Judge and Register. Those who imagine that superintcndance 
and controul coidd be exercised by Collectors, know little of the labouring du¬ 
ties already imposed on them. Tlie system we are now pursuing is, indeed, 
a practical demonstration of the very theory adduced by the Honourable Court, 
carried, under native Commissioners, just as far perhaps as can be done 'with 
safety, if indeed it be carried to such an extent as to defeat the powers of su¬ 
perintendance. We may fairly ask, if the native officers of the courts, and 
the Vakeels, under the very eye of the Judge, practise those frauds surmised 
by the Honourable Court, what would the scene be under a host of native 
Judges, deciding without appeal, or with no other superintendance than that 
of a Collector, at the same time employed in the collection of six lacks of 
pagodas revenue ? There is, indeed, but one mode of superintending judicial 
proceedings with effect; a superior court, open to appeals against erroneous 
decisions, and complaints of irregularities and breach of the written regulations. 

24. I have now considered, generally, the animadversion that has been made 
on the judicial sy.stem. I am satisfied that the objections hitherto urgi^d 
against it arise either from want of clear comprehension of its principles, or 
from the effects of casual error and from imperfection unavoidable at its outset, 
want of skill and experience in tho.se to whose lot it fell to commence its 
operations. Wc must be cautious not to lay to the fault of the system the 
errors, neglect, or supineness of judicial officers. It may be doubted whether 
the delay so much complained of is not, in some degree, attributable rather to 
personal neglect than the natural course of judicial proceedings. It must be 
admitted, that the Governnient have not that direct controul or me,ans of 
detecting neglect and improper delay in the judicial, that exists in other de¬ 
partments. If the Collector fails in his duty, the failure of the revenue brings 
the fault to the notice of Government, and so with the Commercial Resident i 
but in the administration of justice, although ultimately of vital importance 
to the State as well as the Subject, delay is less perceptible, the immediate and 
apparent interest of Government are not so sensibly affected. The provisions 
of the code are now better and more generally understood by the people, and 
the officers of Government; the system has, in a certain degree, taken root, 
and I firmly believe is satisfactory to the great body of the people. 

25. Some of the reasoning against the judicial system, in respect to native 
opinions, carries with it its own refutation. It is argued, that Che people dis¬ 
like it; and, at the same time, that the courts are overpowered with business. 
What should bring natives to the court if they did not like it ? and is not 
their constant application to it a proof of their approbation ? The system 
once understood could not fail to be satisfactory. The acts of public officers 
were formerly beyond the reach of redress, even in that branch, the revenue, 
on which, of all others, the peace and prosperity of the people is most nearly 
interested, and the same exemption extended to their inferior officers; the 
channel of complaint was shut, and too frequently open resistance was the 
first proof of grievance or dissatisfaction. That system, therefore, which ren¬ 
dered these acts cognizable by an independant authority accessible at all times, 
confers a benefit not likely to be understood; and however partial incon¬ 
venience may sometimes arise, the just and humane objects of the Govern¬ 
ment are duly appreciated by the body of the people. It must ever, there¬ 
fore, be kept in view, that the separation of the executive and judicial, and 
disarming of the former of all arbitrary unlimited authority or power of de¬ 
cision in its own cause, and the guard and security thereby afforded to the 
people against unjust acts of executive officers, form the radical principle of 
the judicial system : modifications, therefore, however plausible they may ap¬ 
pear in respect to promptness and celerity in the collection of revenue, or 
even in administering justice, which contravene this established principle, can¬ 
not 
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not be Safely admitted. That many arguments may still be adduced against 
tire system catinot be denied ; for it has many enemies, and those of a descrip¬ 
tion most likely, as far as loudness goes, to make themselves heard. I allude 
to the whole host of cutcherry servants in every part of the country, whose 
undue authority is checked, and whose insolence is repressed by the interven¬ 
tion of courts of justice. If any public officer be set up to receive complaints 
against liny system, he will seldom fail to find applicants. None make more 
use of the right of petitioning than the natives of India. In the game of law 
some must be losers, and every losing party will doubtless furnish an argument 
against that system under which he has lost his cause. 

26. The executive habits of some of the European revenue officers lead 
them to view the system unfavourably. Aware of many practical advantages 
in a new acquired, and consequently unsettled country, that may be derived 
from active and direct exercise of uncontrolled authority, fretted by occasional 
difficulty from less ready obedience than they formerly met with, and conscious 
also of their own integrity and of the pure motives which guide them in its 
exercise, they are led to view the supremacy of the Judicial department, and 
its cognizance over them, as conveying a tacit reflection on themselves, with¬ 
out duly considering that a system of judicature must be general, that it is 
directed not against individuals but the general fallibility of man, and cannot 
admit in its contemplation individual excellence; that it is intended to guard 
the just rights, and contribute to the happiness of the people, and cannot 
therefore be sacrifleed by a just government to partial facilities of collecting 
its own revenue. Many of the observations of the Honourable Court are 
general, and may be applied to every system of judicature. The administra¬ 
tion of justice is admitted to be good in itself^ but in all countries it brings 
with it perceptible evils and individual distress: multiplicity of forms, delay 
that operates tenfold inconvenience on the poor comparatively with the rich, 
the tricks and chicanery of lawyers, and a long train of evils that have called 

forth the general animadversion of mankind. 

• 

27. I cannot conclude this part of the subject without one remark, that 
however partial defects may have l^een found, it is certain that the territories 
under this presidency never enjoyed such a state of internal tranquillity as they 
have done since the introduction of the Judicial system. ^ The peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the country afford, surely, more certain grounds of judgment as to 
the applicability of any system, than the speculative opinions of men written 
many years ago, and evidently founded on a presumption which reason and hu¬ 
manity contradict, that the natives of India are not susceptible of the blessings 
of civil liberty, that they cannot do justice to themselves as subjects, but must, 
as servants, look to a master for protection, and must ever remain in that 
state of abject servitude and mental imbecility to which a long course of Mus- 
ulman government had reduced them. 

28. With a mind fully impressed with the conviction of the substantial 
benefits conferred on our subjects by the existing system of government, not 
insensible of its partial imperfections, but holding in mind the observation of 
a great moral writer, that perfection is not attainable in human institutions, 
“ that if good predominate it is all we'ean expect,” I proceed to consider the 
modifications proposed. 

29. The principal of those respecting the civil administration of justice 
consists in the jurisdiction intended to be vested in the village Potail, aided 
by a punchayet. However calculated for the adjustment of the petty dis¬ 
putes of a village, I cannot admit that any just conclusion can be drawn in 
favour of the punchayet from former practice, as a system of itself sufficient 
for the general administration of justice. A system, indeed, undefined by 
any regulation, without recorded rule of process in any one of its branches, 

^ the character of which depended entirely on the personal qualities of the pub- 

' lie officer of the district, affords no ground whatever of forming any opinion, 
although the number of suits brought before the ttgular courts, the caufc of 
action arising in districts, and exactly at those periods when the practice pre¬ 
vailed, seems to lead to the conclusion of its utter inefficiency. 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to assert that the punchayet, as described by the Honourable Court, 
may not, under written rules, and superintended by the judicial authorities of the 

[4 Z’j country, 
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country, enter with advantage as a subordinate part of our system. Although 
many circumstances may occur to prevent its succen, it is worth the trial; imd 
the alteration from the existing system is so immaterial in itself, that under 
proper check and control, I do not see any danger in the attempt. One ad¬ 
vantage, if it succeed, must certainly attend its introduction: justice will be 
brought to the doors of the people, and if they are satisfied with the decision 
there, it will be a real blessing. But it does not appear that the dedsion of 
tlie Potail himself is to be final; on the other hand, the decision of the pun- 
chayet is appealable on proof of partiality or corruption: ‘ and here opens the 
door for litigation, extended as it is at present. Men’s minds are always heated 
in a law-suit: seldom the losing party acquiesces, if there be an opening to try 
his chance in a superior court. The danger is, that as the means of litigating 
arc brought nearer home, there will be more litigation, and appeals will be more 
frequent; that parties will often attempt to do away the decision of the pun- 
chayct, and hence the execution of the duty will be avoided. No qreditable 
person will act willingly; he must know that one party will lose, and that one 
party, therefore, will probably do all he can to discredit his decision, and with 
it his general character: the consequeuce is likely to be, that a punchayet will 
at last be composed of persons making a trade of justice, or assembled by com¬ 
pulsion alone. Another circumstance induces me to doubt success; the 
personal qualities of the Potail in many parts of the country. I doubt if men 
will be found in all parts of the country fit for the office. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, though I fully admit the benefit that would result, I am not sanguine in 
regard to the success: all I can say of it is, that the Honourable Court h&ving 
so directed, the system ought to be fairly tried. 

SO. One of the objects in appointing Fotails or head inhabitants to be Moon- 
siffs, is deckred, in the preamble to one of the Regulations proposed by the 
commissioner, “ to restore to the heads of villages and Curnnms that conside¬ 
ration they formerly derived from the decision of such suits.” The restoration 
of that consideration and authority brings with it the usual concomitant of au¬ 
thority vested in a native : temptation to abuse it. The head inhabitants have 
been denounced as the general oppressors of the inferior Ryots; and I have 
always understood that the introduction of the ryotwar, or individual settlement, 
had tor its object the annihilation of that influence, leaving each Ryot to look 
up to the Collector alone. It may be doubted, whether the restoration of the 
power and consideration will not restore those very means of abuse. It may be 
tloubted, indeed, whether the judicial and police authority, formerly vested in 
heads of villages, might not, in reality, have established that very influence 
which we found it not easy to remove. The danger of its restoration is the 
stronger, because the persons who are to act as village Moonsiffs, and at the 
head of the village police, are the renters, or generally the persons whom the 
yill^c officers naturally obey. The separation of the functions, revenue and 
judicial, is the fundamental principle of the existing system j but here we are, 
in reality, uniting them in the lower order, the part perhaps where their unity 
is least to be trusted. It is not the mere adjudications of petty disputes by the 
head inhabitant that is dangerous, but the power necessary to be put in his 
hands, to enable him, as Moonsifi; to conduct his court.* The village police 
involves, in the first instance, all the civil power of the village. The order of 
the head man must, in the first instance, be obeyed : he has the power of pu¬ 
nishment in his hands, both in the civil and criminal side; he can put in the 
•slocks, he can fine, and lastly, he can put a man on the punchayet, which, 
judging from past observation, I am strongly disposed to think will be consi- 
dered as a punishment. Redress against improper orders must be travelled for 
at expense and inconvenience. It is to be feared, from long-settled habit, that 
to a Potail, whether acting in the capaci^ of renter or in his proper function as 
a revenue officer, the administration of justice will be considered as a public 
matter of secondary consideration in comparison with the collection of revenue, 
primary only where self-interest is involved. 

31. In former times no Zemindar, renter, or even Collector, would enforce 
procos.s against an inhabitant for a private debt, if it endangered his collections: 

what 


* For, in that capacity, bis juriidiction is compulsive over one party at least. 
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what reason have we to expect otlier consequences, under similar arrangements Mr. PuiicrtoD'i 
atli powers, in the hands of a description of people having a similar interest? . Minute, 
Village Moonsiffs are precluded from settling causes in which they have an in- * 
terest; but, in fact, they will have an interest in almost ^ery case that can 
occur, in every one certainly where a Ryot is concerned. Will the MoonsiflF 
compel payment ot* a debt by a Ryot, if that p^ment endanger his rent ? It 
may be argued, that practical good may result from a partial deviation from 
principle. In this light we must view the judicial powers intended to be given 
to head inhabitants; but to the tendency to abuse we must rapose local check 
and control. I do not think the objections above stated sufficiently strong to 
prevent the experimental adoption of the measure,, enjoined as it is by the Ho¬ 
nourable Court; but they certainly afford strong reasons for placing the village 
Moonsiffi more directly under the control and superintendance of the zillah 
courts, than the Regulations of the Commission propose. 

82. The Zillah Judge must be considered not merely as the adjudicator of 
civil suits to a certain amount, but the superintendent of judicial process 
throughout the zillah. Justice is the end in view, and judicial process is the 
means. He must have it in his power to detect error or abuse of process in 
every judicatory under his controul, and this he can only do effectually by 
having the appeal direct to him from all the lower courts. The appeal must 
come to him from the village as well as the district Moonsiff. It is not safe, 
in my opinion, to exclude European superintendence even in the decision of 
suits, under ten rupees; and finality of decision by a native court ought not to 
be allowed. The sum is small, indeed; but no sum is beneath the notice of 
native corruption. Numbers of cases make up for smallness of individual 
amount. If appeal be open from village to district Moonsiff, and the latter de¬ 
cision be final, they will first extra-judicially correspond, and then collude. 

A systematic course of corruption will proceed; it cannot be said above the 
controul of the Judge, but untangibly beneath it. I am therefore clearly of 
opinion, that appeal should go from village and district Moonsiff to the zillah 
court, to be decided by the Judge himsqlf, or by reference to his Register, so 
that every suit may, if parties require it, have the benefit of decision by one 
European judicatory. If suitors wish to have the advantage of a district pun- 
chayet, they can go at once to the district Moonsiff. Besides the means of 
check and control afforded by this course of appeal, it seems to me to be neces¬ 
sary with a view to general arrangement of appeal, as will hereafler be stated.* 

S3. The draft of the Commissioner’s Regulation, 1 perceive, declares the 
village Moonsifis only responsible to the zillah court in cases of corruption; but 
adverting to the powers conferred on the Moonsifil; it will be seen that many 
other means of abuse and of distressing the people are open, against all which a 
channel of obtaining redress should be open. The village, like the district 
Moonsiff, should’be responsible to the zillah court for all acts done contrary to 
the Regulation. It will be recollected, that the Honourable Court, in pro- 
.'posing the more extended employment of natives in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, depend for security against abuse in the vigilance and control of the Euro¬ 
pean servant, and it is, therefore, essential to the system, that efficient means of 
control should be afforded. 

34. The district Moonsiff is placed, in all respects, under the direct control 
of the Judge : he is, to all intents and purposes, a native head commissioner. 

But it seems to me that many other duties may be confided to him than the 
mere hearing of causes, whereby the course of justice might be accelerated and 
other courts relieved. Of these we may point out the following; to execute 
the duty within his range now done by the Nazir and Peons j to execute the 
duties of deputed Aumeens, such as ascertainment of boundaries and other local 
inquiries, the usages and local rates of land assessment or accounts of collec¬ 
tions ; executing decrees and sale of property, receiving fines, delivery of pos¬ 
session, ascertaining sufficiency of security or actual indigence of asserted pau- 
Ters; and, above all, may be committed to him ^e taking of evidence in cases 

under 

* Rather than admit appeal from TiUim Moontiff to district Moonsiff, it would be preferable to 
make the decision the wlsge Moonsin final, aa fiur os five rupees; that of the district Moonsiff 
final as for oa ten rupees; excepting, however, on proof of gross partiality and corruption. 

1 
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Sd. Appeal, as at present, must be open to the highest court against all irre¬ 
gularity 01 process, refusal to hear or dismission by default, by petition and 
summary process. 

36. To apply the main principle of appeal, it will be necessary that all suits 
above five thousand rupees should continue to be brought first into the pro- 
\ incial courts. The decision will be by those courts in the first instance, and 
in the second by appeal to the Sudder court. 

All suits below five thousand rupees should go to the zillah court. The 

decision will be first by that court, and secondly by the provincial court. 

• 

All suits not exceeding one thousand rupees may be referrable to the Regi¬ 
ster : the decision will be first by him, secondly by the Judge. The judicial 
powers of the Register are now limited to five hundred rupees, but I can see ’ 
no good cause for not extending them; and it has the advantage that wilt be 
]>ointed out hereafter. 

All suits below three hundred rupees may be referred to the Sudder Aumeen. 
The decision will be first by himj secondly by the Judge or Register, if the 
Judge thinks fit to refer appeals; and the decision will be final in either case. 

All causes under two hundred rupees may be decided by the district Moon- 
slfF in the first instance, with appeal to the Judge in suits exceeding ten rupees, 
referrable to the Register; and in either case decision final. 

All causes under fifW rupees direct, or one hundred by punchayet, may be 
settled by the village MoonsiflT first, and in appeal of above five rupees by the 
zillah Judge or Register if referred; and by either the decision may be final. 

37 . It is certainly desirable, that the Judge himself should try appeals front 
the native judicatories, instead of referring them to his Register; but it seems 
unadvisable to prescribe it by law, because the Judge may occasionally be 

f jressed by other business, which makes the latitude pecessary. It is true, the 
imitation is only on the side of excess. The courts cannot try beyond a cer¬ 
tain 


under tri.nl before superior courts by Commission} trial and report on matter of 
fact at any place in bis neighbourhood, by simple' interrogatories beforO the par¬ 
ties or by report; and generally, all matters requiring local investigation. The 
Moonsifi’might, alsd, be employed in selling stamp-paper as agent for the Col¬ 
lector. A moderate fee on all the duties above described would place the 
Moonsiff above temptation, by making his allowances respedtable. 

3.5. In respect to limitation of appeals, the following appears to me to be the 
best principle that can be observed: it is that, indeed, that dictates the existing 
regulations regarding appeals. 

1st. Every suitor should have the benefit of two decisions, one original, one 
in appeal (the latter before an European judicatory), where matter of fact only 
is involved, the amount at issue exceeding ten rupees. 

2d. 'When decisions arc founded on points of law or regulation, when they 
involve a principle of general import, such as between landlord and tenant, or 
when a question of great and general importance never before decided is con¬ 
sidered, appeal should pass up to the highest court; but, in such appeals, care 
should be taken to prevent common matters of fact from passing up, and only 
the point of principle or particular importance should constitute the grounds 
of appeal. Every court is now directed to record the grounds of decision, with 
a view to the effectual operation of the principal of appeal here detailed. Par¬ 
ticular attention might be enjoined to a careful discrimination between law 
and fact in their decrees. The petition of appeal should be attached tq the 
copy of the decree, and furnished to the superior court. No pleadings need 
be admitted. If the grounds of the decree are found to turn on points of 
law, or principles of the Regulation, or cases of importance, and if the superior 
court consider those principles misapplied, or any part of the Regulations mis¬ 
construed, they should direct the revision of the decree, overruling the error in 
principle or construction, or in the latter case, of importance, admit a regular 
appeal; but in the two former cases, matters of fact are not to be touched, as 
they do not form the legal grounds of appeal. 
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tain amount; but the Judge is not precluded from hearing causes of the 
smallest amount, and all suits tried by him would, under the principle here 
defined, pass up, whatever the amount, to the'provincial court. He should be 
enjoinetl, therefore, as far as circumstances admit, to continue original cogni¬ 
zance to suits between one tliousand and five thousand rupees, referring all 
below one thousand*tu the Register or inferior courts, taking cognizance only 
of suits upder one thousand rupees, when there appears on the plaint primd 
facie evidence of their being such as involve special matter, and would entitle 
to appeal to the higher courts. The advantage of this arragement is, that ad¬ 
mitting to all suitors the double hearing if desired, the original limitation will 
be adhered to, no suit beyond one thousand rupees coming in common course 
beyond j;he zillah Judge. Those arrangements do not of course affect the deci- 
sion by punchayet, except in so far as they become appealable, the appeal rising 
like others to the Judge. 

38. Of the levying of fees I have, in a former part of this paper, given it as my 
opinion that it must be continued. The reasoning is, however, susceptible of 
some modification, with a view to the main object, the prevention of litigation 
rising up to the superior courts. In causes cognizable before the village Moon- 
siff only, the lower class of natives will be principally concerned, to whom the 
levy of fees tnightbe inconvenient; it is proper, therefore, that such causes should 
be exempt from all demand whatever, in the shape of fees or stamps. Those 
cognizable by the district Moonsiff should be liable only to the institution fee 
and the stamp-paper; the institution fee, I say, on financial consideration, as 
it is tire best means of remuneration to the Moonsiff*. The main object of those 
native judicatories is the relief of the superior courts. Exem|>tion from fees 
must be the inducement to have recourse to them ; but wherever parties go 
direct, or by appeal to the superior courts, the suit should become liable to fees 
of every description, without reference to amount of suit. 

39 . As to abbreviation of process, it appears to me that the reply and re¬ 
joinder may be dispensed with in all judicatories under the Register’s court, 
and in all appeals to any one of the courts. In cases of appeal, the petition 
and answer must contain the ground of appeal, and all that can be said against 
it: a reply and rejoinder are only useless additions to the record. The reply 
and rejoinder should be retained only in original suits tried by the Zillah Judge 
or Register, for the reasons already stated, that they take up but little addi¬ 
tional time, and may, by the explanation they afford, accelerate decision. 

40. The discontinuance of recording I consider most unadvisablc: if that 
practice were given up, a general laxity of process and decision would ensue. 
I have already stated the practice as the safeguard of justice and check against 
perjury. Licensed Vakeels must, in my opinion, be continued: the balance of 
good predominates, and general inconvenience would result by bringing parties 
themselves into coifrt on all occasions. 

41. I come next to the police, the most important part of the discussion. 
"fiCre, again, ample quotations are made from military authorities; but there 

surely was no necessity for resting on that evidence for the support of intended 
alterations. The inexpediency of the system of police under Darogahs and 
Tannadars appeared manifest at a very early period. A Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in 1805 to consider of a general system of police, and their report con¬ 
tained an express recommendation to continue the antient system under head 
inhabitants, and the municipal village establishments, and to place the superin¬ 
tendence of the police under the Collector. The same sentiments, in regard to 
village-establishments, have been repeated in the report of the second Com¬ 
mittee. The decision of the Supreme Government against the transfer of po¬ 
lice to the Collector precluded the discussion of that measure by the second 
Committee. The stipendiary police Peons have, indeed, shewn themselves 
incapable of acting, but by the aid of the village people, and they have 
rqoreover proved a great annoyance to the inhabitants. 

On the support of police duties it is argued by tit:? Honourable Court, and 
has, indeed, been generally admitted W all who have ever considered the subject, 
first, that no system of police will be emcient, unless the subordinate duties be con¬ 
ducted by the Talliar or village watcher ; secondly, that the Talliars or village 

[5 A] watche® 
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watchei-s will act only with effect under the head inhabitants; thirdly, that the 
head inhabitants will act only willingly under the Aumildars and Collector. 
Hence it follows, by clear deduction of consequences, that the superintendence of 
the police ought to be under the Collector. The ubiquitary nature of the Collec¬ 
tor’s situation, the connection that has invariably subsisted between the reve¬ 
nue and police duties, which have, until of late, been executed by the same 
persons, point him out the httesit person for the office. The expedieqey of the 
transfer of police duties from Magistrates to the Collector has been dwelt upon 
at length by the first Committee of Police, in the year 1806: but here, like that 
Committee, I must draw the line between executive and judicial functions; 
for although it is admitted that the Collector can most advantageously perform 
the duties of police, it by no means follows that he should be the Magistrate, 
much less the sole Magistrate of the district. Police 1 consider to involve a 
duty entirely distinct from magisterial. It is, to all intents and purposes, in 
its nature executive, and although not absolutely incompatible with that of 
Magistrate, it had better be kept separate, for it necessarily involves acts 
against which appeal should be open to the Magistrate, by whom alone 
their propriety can be decided on. The establishment of such a degree of con¬ 
trol and superintendence over the conduct of the people, as will tend to the 
prevention of crime, must be the first object of police ; the next, when crimes 
nave been committed, to secure the apprehension of the criminals, by a proper 
arrangement and distribution of its officers. It will then become the duty of 
the Superintendent of Police summarily to inquire whether the criminal charge 
be or be not well founded, and when it appears so, to cause the parties and the 
witnesses to be sent to the Magistrate.* The Magistrate is to judge and to 
determine the measure of punishment to the extent allowed him; or if the 
crime be such as to require punishment beyond his powers, it will be his duty 
to commit for trial before the superior tribunal, the court of circuit. The ar¬ 
rangement calculated for the prevention, next the detection of crime when 
committed, ami the apprehension of criminals, I conceive to be the proper du¬ 
ties of the police: the trial and punishment are the duties of the Magistrate 
and court of circuit, in their respective gradations. 

43. The influence of the head inhabitants, the subordination of the village 
officers, adapt themselves admirably to the superintendence of police, in its 
true sense and meaning, within their respective villages. They impose that 
general control, and convey that knowledge of individual character and con¬ 
duct, which a good police so exactly requires : the suspicious are watched, and 
the guilty are detected. But so far this good is confined to the villages respec¬ 
tively ; for however special the care taken of themselves, the inhabitants of 
one village will stand on no ceremony in buying for half-price what they know 
to have been stolen in another: hence petty pilfering and stealing is the great pre¬ 
valent crime. Lambadies, Courchewars, and others passing for itinerant mer¬ 
chants, go about the country selling in one village what they have stolen in 
another; a general and pervading superintendence is therefore essential, and 
by none can that superintendence be so well conducted as by the Colle ctor 
The constant intercourse that must prevail between him an3^^ 
the inhabitants in general, aided by the municipal officers of villages, holds forth 
every prospect of establishing that preventive system, the grand object of police 
in all countries, the want of which appears to me the great cause of increase of 
entims under the Bengal Government. There the internal village economy 
has been destroyed, the peace of the country is left to the guard of a sti¬ 
pendiary establishment, and the inhabitants seem to take little interest in it: 
all IS magistenal that is consequential punishment, but there seems to exist no 
system ot prevention. 


44. The disadvantage and inconvenience likely to result from the dininion 
of revenue and police duties are stated in the Honourable Court's letters. It 
afped, (hat both duties having formerly been executed by the same 

aSiSv Ifr 'T “i a clashing and collision of 

authority, and to paralixe both. The whole of the reasoninf expressly applTes 

to 
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to the superintendence of police and revenue being in different hands: by the 
transfer of that of police to the Collector every object is attained. The whole 
native police establishments will be exclusively under his orders, and as re¬ 
gards police, there can be no objection to his employing his assistant as in the 
revenue department, and through him will pass all orders of the magistrate 
in the criminal ride, or in which the police officers are to be employed. It 
has, 1 perceive, been argued, that unless the whole powers of the Magistrate 
be conferred on the Collector, he cannot execute with effect the duties of 
superintendence of police; but I confess I cannot discover the weight of the 
reasoning. If the appointment and dismission of officers of police rest with 
the Collector, to the same extent as they do in the Revenue department, his 
contrpl over the one must be quite as efficient as over the other. The term 
magisterial has, indeed, a very extensive meaning; it applies to the Judge of 
the highest court, and the common Justice of the Peace. Some of the powers 
now heM by the Magistrate must, of course, and ex officio, be vested in the 
Collector, as Superintendent of police; these are the powers of taking up, 
examining, and confining for a reasonable time pending examination: b^ut I 
cannot see how the power of passing sentence on offenders when seized would 
add to the efficiency of his control over his subordinate police officers ; or, to 
state it plainly, how the power of flogging a thief would make it easier to 
catch him. 
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45. The combination of police and revenue functions in the same servant is 
calculated to strengthen both, and to fulfil the ends of economy in view of the 
Honourable Court; but not one of those ends would be further promoted by 
the junction of revenue and magisterial duties. The transfer of the latter to 
the Collectors, it may be said, would relieve the Magistrate; but it is not the 
duties purely magisterial, that is, the hearing and punishment of offences, that 
fall so heavy on the Judge and Magistrate ; it is the keeping of the peace ol 
the country, and the numerous details of police thereto attached. The con¬ 
sequent necessity of employing people whose conduct he cannot personally 
control, of depending on reports he cannot locally examine; this, indeed, is 
the worst feature of the existing system of police under the direct control of 
the Magistrate. Instances may pccur, in which the misconduct and misinfor¬ 
mation of a police Darogah, not perceived by the Magistrate, would involve 
the whole district in confusion. Fixed at bis court-house, the Magistrate can¬ 
not easily wield the engine of police, like one visiting it in all its parts, and 
able to apply a remedy to every local defect: relieved from that duty, the 
Other duties would not be felt by the Magistrate. But^ on the othei hand, it 
seems to me obvious that the transfer of magisterial, as well as police duties, 
would considerably embarrass the Collector. It would still unite powei» 
which, as I have already observed, had better be separate, and would impose 
on him functions perfectly distinct from those of revenue. It would impose 
on him the necBssity of keeping regular calendars, of attending the Judge on 
circuit while at the sution, of preparing the numerous documerits to be laid 
before him, which on some occasions require the united aid of all the omcers 
of the court: but, above all, it would directly infringe the radical principle on 
which the existing system is founded, and from which every practical good has 
resulted. 


46. If the Collector be vested with the power of punishment, whether by fine, 
imnrisonment, or stripes, there is too much reason to fear, if not its misapplication 
to executive purposes by Collectors themselves, at least an abuse in the native ser¬ 
vants of that authoritative, that overwhelming inBuence which such power would 
undoubtedly create. The deprivation of all means of abuse may be considered a 
fixed principle, from which it is safest not to depart, the more especially a* 
deviation is not supported by any important object, for every practical advantage 
is attainable without going so far. Vesting in Collectore magisteri^ 
ri. e. the trial and punishment to a limited extent) would not accelerate the ad¬ 
ministration of the criminal law. He may, indeed, go round the country but 
he can only be at one place at a time, and that j^ce may be at one end of the 
district while a crime is committed at tiie other. Prisoner and Tj 

have as far to go, occasionally further, than now: moving about is useful as 
regards police, but the very reverse as regards Magisterial duties. 

47^The 
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47. The petty punishnient proposed to be vested on the head inhabitant of 
the village has this advantage, that he is resident Magistrate of the village, and 
the effect is prompt; while the punishment by the Collector must, in most 
cases, be as distant as by the Magistrate. On an attentive perusal of para¬ 
graphs 73 to 98 of the Honourable Court’s letter, it does not appear that the 
transfer of magisterial duties to the Collector is actually insisted on. Their 
intention as to the police seems clear; but although the other is suggested, 
it is mentioned as a thing rather proposed than positively directed, and ought, 
therefore, to be well considered before adopted. The Honourable Court, fol¬ 
lowing the usual course of reasoning, seem to connect magisterial and police 
functions as a matter of course, without apparently considering that the separation 
is not only practicable but highly expedient. The only expression conveying , 
the idea of such distinction will be found in paragraph 93, and the expression 
clearly infers that it is the union of revenue and police duties only on which 
their minds are made up. But if, as appears to me unquestionable, the fore¬ 
going militates against the expediency of making the Collector a Magistrate, 
still stronger does it hold against that officer being the sole Magistrate of the 
district. 

48. If the magisterial functions be taken away from the office of Zillah 
Judge, if that officer has not the power of punishing for affrays arising under 
his own eye within the verge of his court, all respect to his station will be lost, - 
and the judicial supremacy will be destroyed. 

49. As regards abuse of power, it may be said that appeal will be open.for 
civil damages to parties aggrieved by any act of police officers. But this is 
not enough; police officers, guilty of aggression or irregular acts, should be 
liable to criminal prosecution, to be carried on before the Magistrate and court 
of circuit, and to personal punishment as a public offence. 

50. The Judge shoidd continue to hold the sole magisterial powers, and the 
direct issue of his warrant should be admitted at the town where the court is 
situated, without passing through the Superintendant of Police. The charge 
of the jail is sufficient of itself to renfler the direct authority over the police 
anil its officers, within the limit of the town, indispensable in the hands of the 
Judge and Magistrate ; nor would this at all interfere with the village police 
system ; for all towns where xillah courts are situated are too extensive for 
the operation of that system, and separate establishments are necessarily main¬ 
tained. 


51. Although all charges of crimes and offences would, in regular course, be 
brought first to the Superintendent of Police, or his assistant acting under his 
orders, yet an appeal should still be open to the Magistrate, in all cases where 
the Superintendent neglected to proceed, or improperly dismissed a complaint, 
or where there e;xisted other sufficient reason for bringing tl^e charge direct 
before the Magistrate, all process in the criminal side, and all orders to police 
officers arising from such appeal or charge, passing through the Superintendent 
of Police,* 


52. In transferring the superintendance of police to the Collectors, the ob¬ 
jects I understand to be, first, to enable them to keep the peace of the country, 
by means of the municipal officers of the village; secondly, to preclude the ne¬ 
cessity of such officers receiving orders from any other authority, and thereby 
being disturbed in the execution of revenue duties. 


53. It is not, I conclude, intended to make police, or the administration of 
the criminal law', subservient to the collection of revenue, to vest in the Col¬ 
lector such a degree of overwhelming authority as will enable him to dictate the 
terms of' cultivation, to infringe on the personal liberty and the free exercise of 
the labour of the Ryot, and extort, by an organized system of compulsion, a 
revenue beyond the natural result of voluntary engagement. And, if my con¬ 
clusion be correct, the charge of the police confers ail legitimate means of giving 
full energy to the revenue system j but when we consider that the charge and«<' 
control, and the means of employing police, involve, in the first instance, the 
actual exercise of the whole civil powers of the country, when we consider how 
that power has been formerly used in the administration of revenue, it will 
hardly be disputed that it is a charge not to be safely trusted, without an inde¬ 
pendent 

* Omission in the original. 
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pendent authority at hand to listen to complaints against its abuse. If, indeed, 
the permanent settlement had been generally made, or even village rents on a 
long lease, my argument would lose much of its force. The Collector's reve¬ 
nue dealings would, in such case, be confined to a higher order of natives, less 
likely to suffer from mistaken views of his power; but where the Collector and 
his servants, as inr a ryotwar settlement, come once a year in direct collision 
with e\%ery Ryot in the country, the stocks and the rattan ought not certainly 
to be admitted as appendages to his office. 

^ 54. The question of the transfer of police to the Collector underwent the se¬ 
rious consideration of the first Police Committee, and was recommended only 
on the faith that the Collector, not being a Magistrate, could not abuse it. 
Even this transfer has been objected to by the Supreme Government, as a de¬ 
parture from the fundamental principles of the present constitution of Govern¬ 
ment. I do not consider the transfer of police to be such a departure, because 
1 consider the police to be an executive, not a judicial duty, the abuse of which 
can be guarded against in the same way as the executive dut^ of revenue, by 
the magisterial powers being in other hands: but the transfW of magisterial 
duties to Collectors, also, I do certainly think must involve a departure from 
the fundamental principles of our Government; a departure that may go far to 
counteract the benefit of the judicial system, by arming the executive with too 
'much power, and lessening that faith and confidence the people now begin to 
feel in the protection of the judicial department. In addition to the general 
arguments above stated, there exist other causes, more immediate and direct, 
agaihst Collectors holding the full powers of Magistrates of districts, namely, 
that the existing Regulations declare certain offences against the revenue laws 
punishable by the Magistrate, as in Regulation I of 1808, and 1 of 1812. The 
revenues in question must either lose the benefit of these provisions, or the 
Collector, in hi^ capacity of Magistrate, must decide in the case in which he, 
as a Revenue officer, is directly concerned. This argument will gain further 
.strength, probably, on the enactment of a Regulation for the prevention of 
fraud and embezzlement of Revenue officers, under the general restoration of 
the ryotwar settlement; for without some law for the punishment of acts of 
bribery and corruption, done with .a view to defraud the Government by con¬ 
cealing cultivation, &c. under that system, it appears to me the interests of 
Government, in the hands of a host of native servants, cannot be preserved. 

55. Connected with the subject of police, it may be necessary to remark that 
the sea-ports where no magistrates or Collectors reside require particular notice. 
Those ports are, like ail seaports in the world, crowded with the most disorderly 
class of people. Europeans, half-cast British subjects, and foreigners of aU de¬ 
scriptions, run from their ships on shore while their vessels are repairing. It is 
absolutely necessary that some public officer of Government should have the 
means of exercising a certain degree of control over them. The police powers 
might be vested, at such places, with the Commercial Resident or Master-At¬ 
tendant, acting under control of the Resident. Their powers, within certain 
limits, the port and environs, would be, in all respects, the same as that to be 
exercised by Collectors as superintendants of police: the Commercial Resident 
should also have power of taking up, or warning to depart, all unlicensed British 
subjects quitting their ships, according to the late act. Considering the great 
influx of foreigners that may be expected, in consequence of the restoration of 
peace, the necessity of a well organized system of police at the sea-ports must 
be obvious. 

56. Before I close the subject of police, I must observe that I consider it a 
branch of our system that ought to be under the direct knowledge and inspec¬ 
tion of the executive Government as a distinct department: placed under Ma¬ 
gistrates, the control verges away to courts of circuit and foujdarry, as a part 
of the Judicial department. Superintendents of Police should, in this branch, 
correspond direct with Government. Policy requires that Government should 
have the means of obtaining direct information ofinternal transactions, that can 
come to their knowledge only through the means of an active and vigilant po¬ 
lice. In placing the police under the Government, it will be held in mind that 
police, according to my view of it, involves only the maintenance of the peace 
as far as it depends on the discovery and apprehension of criminals; that the 

[5 B] applicalion 
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application of the law in the trial and punishment rests exclusively with the 
Judicial authorities. ^ 

,07. In the discussion of police, it seems proper to correct a very erroneous 
impression that appears to be entertained regarding the expense.* Such, in¬ 
deed, is the more necessary, as the error has been adopted by two of the Mili¬ 
tary authorities quoted by the Honourable Court. Colonel Wilks speaks of the 
new establisliments of police on which large sums have been unnecessaHly ex¬ 
pended. Colonel Wilks had not the means of obtaining accurate intbrmation 
on the point he was discussing. The real sum exclusively applied to the main¬ 
tenance of police is' not one-fifth of that appropriated under the ancient system. 
'Jlie cavelly russooms fees, free lands in various parts of the country, amounted 
to little less than one-fifth of the revenue : most of them have been resumed by 
(xovernment, which, by Regulation, took upon itself the performance of police 
duties. In some districts accounts of resumptions have been kept, and the original 
amount of police charges'may still be traced ; in others' they have been incor- 
])orated with the aggregate revenuej and arc no longer distinguishable. The 
views of the late Police Comniitteet having been principally directed to econo- 
jiiical arrangeraeiits, and the employment of the antient municipal officers of 
police having been an admitted part of the intended system, an attempt was 
made to trace the lauds, fees, &c. resumed, as well as those still resumable for 
])olice purposes. From the best information procurable, it appeared that the*' 
whole sum ascertained to have been resumable, still resumable, and available 
ior police purpose.s, amounted to Pagodas S,70,'t7d per annum, j; while the 
whole actual police establishment amounted to 1,96,737 22 54-. The above 
was by the Committee proposed to be reduced to 1,23,442 22 40. From the 
sum of 3,70,473 deduction must, of course, be made, for the support of the 
Poligars and Peons unfit to serve ; but money or service Government have a 
right to require. An arrangement similar to that which took place in the jag- 
hire is necessary. Minute inquiry and investigation was recommended to be 
conducted by the Collectors, under the authority of the Board of Revenue, 
but that duty now devolves on the Commission, to whom all police reports 
have been transferred ; and I consider it to be the essential object of their ap¬ 
pointment. The reduction was intended by the Committee to be made by tho 
abolition of Tannah stations, and the substitution of head inhabitants in their 
places. The talliar establishment, the efficient part of the system, having 
been found to have fallen into decay, many Talliars having little more than 
three rupees per annum, it was recommended to make up the allowance to 
three rupees per month ; and this increase is provided for within the proposed 
Pagodas 1,23,442 22 40. I confess it appears to me very doubtful whether 
this charge can be further reduced. Under the system proposed of employing 
the Revenue Aumildars as Darogahs, some expenses may be saved; but it 
must be recollected that in districts permanently settled there are no Aiimil- 
dars, and substitutes must be paid for, unless when it may be deemed safe to 
employ the Zemindars ; but very few, I apprehend, will bo found fit to be 
trusted. It must be recollected, also, tirat tlie addition to the Aumildars’ es<- 
tablishment will be neoessary, or rather the retransfer of part originally at¬ 
tached to him and now employed by the Darogah. In like manner, the 
tnauniums formerly held by the head inhabitants in settled countries, which 

were. 

* Result by Second Police Committee. 

Total available resource, for police funds by account. .8,70,475 


President establishments . 1,96,737 

1,73,736 

BiiFercnce between actual.• 1,96,737 

and 

Proposed. 1,23,442 difference 73,29S 


Surplus by this account. 9,47,031 


f Vide appendix A. with their proceedings of the second Police Committee held at Madras, 
January 1814. 

I A more correct statement of actual resumptions has been famished by the report of the 
Board of Revenue, 21st December 1815, received 6th January 1816, entered on the latter part 
of this minute. It may be necessary to remark, that the arrangements for reductions here pro¬ 
posed were suspended, in consequence of the whole subject devolving to the Commisaion of which 
Colonel Muuro is president. 
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were included in the assets of the Zemindarrics, must now be restored to them, Mr. Fullerton’s 
arili a proportional remission must be made to the Zemindar. Government T**"*l«f 
having formerly taken upon itself the execution of police duties, assumed the 
lands allowed to a certain class for its support: the duty being now returned to 
the head inhabitants, so probably must their matJhiums or free lands.* Whe¬ 
ther a charge of Pagodas 1,23,442 for keeping the peace of the country, 
yielding a gross Fevenue of Pagodas 1,17,00,000, he excessive, I cannot judge, 
for it is comparison alone that caii decide the question. 

58. It has also been remarked by Colonel Munro, that “ by reverting to the 
“ village institutions, an expensive police, which has been formed witlnii tliese 
“ few years, might be savedbut, in reality the extensive police establish¬ 
ment alluded to was not then in existence, and has been formed only lately, and 
may be considered as temporary. A general system of police is yet a desidera¬ 
tum in the code. It is otdy in the-jaghire that such is established, where the 
charge was amply met by resumptions of cavelly russooms; and in other dis¬ 
tricts the introduction of the Daragoh system has been partial only and tempo¬ 
rary, for we are still discussing the question of its eligibility ; but it is clear the 
charges are far within the resources available, and the execution of police has, 
in fact, though not in law, depended on the village municipality. It must be 
recollected, also, in judging of expense, that while the police was under the 
Collectors, large sibbendy establishments were kept up and paid out of the 
revenue, and entered as a revenue charge. In the Northern Circars for exam¬ 
ple, there were generally four sibbendy or revenue battalions kept up, involving 
an expense of upwards of50,000 pagodas. Excepting four hundred at Ganjam, 
the whole of these corps have now been reduced, and the whole police charge 
of the Northern Circars, as proposed by the Committee, amounts to Pagodas 
20,844. Guntoor being in this arrangement included in the zillah of Masulipu- 
lam, the note at JlIic bottom will shew the actual police charges from the year 
1790 to ISI t.f The heavy charges for 1804, 1805, 1S0(), and 1807, did not 
arise from regular police establishment, but an ill judged mode of repelling 
irruptions of banditti from the Nizam’s country. Two noted free-booters, Tim- 
rauzc and Vcncatarow, had been plundering the country for many years, 
taking refuge when pursued beyond the limits of our territories. Bodies of 
peons were hired at an enormous expense under the Magistrate, and to little 
purpose. These disturbances were at last terminated, as they might have been 
at first, by regular military force and political arrangement. The consent of 
the Nizam was ob\,ained for the crossing of his boundaries, the plunderers were 
caught on his territories, one was executed, the other banished ; many of their 
followers have been brought to justice before the courts of circuit. The police, 
including contingencies for the latter years, does not exceed Pagodas- Sk. 

59. The fact is, that the former police expenses were included in revenue 
charges as sibbendy, and the present amount (reduced as it has been) being now 
brought to account as a judicial c]iargc under the head of police, has led to 
that most erroneoas idea, published by Colonels Wilks and Munro, that the 
charge is a new and distinct one, arising out of the judicial system j whereas, 
in fact, it is the mere transfer of a very small part of th^ sum originally 
expended by Government in the attempt to keep the peace of the country. I 
say the attempt, for a comparison between the present and past state of the 
country will fully justify the term. While the whole autliority, both Revenue 
and Judicial, was vested in the Collector, while that authority was backed and 

supported 


• A correct investigation and report on these points is essentially required from the Com¬ 
mission. 

f I’olice and Sibbandy of the Northern Circars, in the years 


1790-1 . 

Pagodas 5S,03l 

1798-9 . 

... .55,499 1 

1806-7 . 

... !K),378 

1791-2 . 

. 70,747 

1799-1800.... 

... 64,975 

1807-8 . 

... 70,6'-'4 

1799,•fi 

.14.358 

1800-1 

- 70,260 

ISO8-9 . 

... 43,189 

1793.4 . 

. 3,414 

1801-2. 

... 65,868 

1809-10. 

... 31,128 

1794.5. 

. 33,213 

1802 3 . 

... S3,000f. 

1810-11. 

... 41,372 

1795.6 . 

. 55,207 

1803-4 . 

... 64,586 

1811-12. 

. .. 27,809 

1796-7 . 

. 50,715 

1804-5 . 

.... 70,215 

1812-18. 

... 23,007 

1797-8 . 


1805 6 . 

... 79>224 

1813-14. 

... 24,264 
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supported by immeose establislunents of armed sibben^, the country displayed 
one continued scene of turbulence and confusion. Zemindars and Poligart, 
insulted or aggrieved by Dubashes and cutcherry servants, deprived of all 
means of representing their grievance except through the spurious channel 
from whence the grievance pioceeded, had no resource but flying to arms, as 
the certain mode of procuring for them the notice of Government, and plun> 
dered the country in all directions. Compromise and pardon were too often 
thus obtained. Fixed rules, and a settled system, have since taken place of the 
wavering policy of individual opinion. While the civil courts of justice arc 
open to hear every grievance committed by public officers of Government or 
by Zemindars, the criminal courts have gone their regular circuits j and under 
deflncd rules, and before the eyes of the people, offenders have been tri^d and 
brought to punishment. 

GO. The people begin to see the benefit of protection. The blind adherence 
to their Zemindars, that used to bring hundreds of armed men against the Go¬ 
vernment, is removed; the scene of plunder and violence no longer exists, and 
the country has gradually assumed the settled form of civil government. The 
advantages, therefore, contemplated only by the Honourable Court in the re¬ 
duction of police corps, have in reality taken place. That commotions in some 
of the wild parts of the country do occasionally arise must be admitted ; but 
such, adverting to the natural circumstances of those hilly regions, cannot bo« 
avoided. 

61. Whether it was politic or expedient to place the savage inhabitants of the 

mountains under the jurisdiction of courts of justice, was certainly questionable. 
Where the circumstances arc such as not to admit of even a military force 
acting in certain seasons, subjciction and obedience to civil process by unarmed 
peons could hardly be expected. The Zemindars of those countries might have 
i)cen useful tributaries, but it was thought doubtful if they could ever be made 
good subjects: an arrangement for tribute, and an agreement to keep the peace 
of their own country and give up offenders, seemed to many all that should 
have been required. • 

62. In the year 1802, the date of the introduction of the judicial system, 
this reasoning was used, and 1 confess was by myself considered applicable to 
all the hill zcmindarrics of the Northern Circars. It has not in practice been 
confirmed to the. full extent. Those inconveniences that many anticipated 
have not been produced, and it is notorious that the inhabitants of those 
countries have improved much in order and civilization, by Ihc gradual aboli¬ 
tion of the personal influence of the Zemindars. Of this the late events in the 
Goomsoor zemindarry afford ademonstration. From 1798 to 1800, the Zemin¬ 
dar of that district found employment for two battalions of sepoys, plundered 
the country with some thousand armed men at his command : his son, in 
resisting the process of the Magistrate on charges of murder and various enor¬ 
mities, was abandoned on the proclamation of the court;, and obliged to sur¬ 
render himself without the possibility of resistance. To a very" few districtsu. 
the reasoning, perhaps, still applies, and even to those in a limited degree; 
and wc must rely on the prudence of the Judge and Magistrate in not wan¬ 
tonly committing his authority to risk of contempt, by too abrupt execution, 
too scrupulous an adherence to fixed form. So few, however, are the districts 
in question, that no solid argument can be adduced against the general system 
as applicable to all other parts of the country. 

63. The foregoing paragraph may appear a digression from the subject regu¬ 
larly before us; it is one, however, highly necessary to enter into, because 
the misapplication of authority and power of punishment, given in the criminal 
.side, towards executive objects, is alike fatal to the security of the subject as 
tlic abuse of civil jurisdiction. The separation of executive and judicial, civil 
and criminal, forms the radical principle from which all the good has proceed¬ 
ed, and which must never be lo.st sight of in any new arrangements. 

6'1<. With respect to the vesting certain powers in the Zillah Judge on the 
criminal side, or as I should express it, extending the powers of th^e Magis¬ 
trates of zdlahs, it will be seen that by Section 12, Regulation IV, A. D. 1811, 
they should alreatly possess nearly those powers. The difference is only twenty 
I rattans 
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jtattans in corporal punishment and six months imprisonment in addiUbn to a 
fine of two hundred rupees; six months imprisonment, by the existing rule, 
being held equivalent to the fine of two hundred rupees. There does not 
appear uny objection to this extension; it may relieve the courts of circuit 
from the trial of petty ofiences. 

65 . I cannot see any necessity or advantage in associating the Collector with 
the Magistrate or Zillah Judge at the quarterly , sessions. Such is unnecessary, 
the regular courts of circuit never failing in the completion of their circuits. 

66. Against the execution of criminal sentences by courts of circuit, without 
reference to the sudder court, strong objections may be urged. The life of the 
prisoner might in many cases be afiected. I believe it to be an established 
principle to give the prisoner the benefit of legal flaw or informality: thidi ad¬ 
vantage they might lose by direct execution. Several cases occurred before 
myself on circuit, exactly applicable : on these occasions prisoners were found 
guilty, and kissaas declared by the law ofiicer with the court of circuit Of 
the guilt of the prisoners I entertain no doubt, and under execution without 
reference they must have sufiered. The cases were referred, and the law 
officers of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut objected to the legality of the evi¬ 
dence, and acquitted the prisoners. Of their guilt there was no doubt, but 
they escaped under a different construction of Mahommedan law of evidence. 
The Kegulations require reference agaimt the prisoner when the futwah acquits 
him, and the Judge disagrees and considers it contrary to reason and justice} 
it seems riglit, therefore, on the side of mercy, to give the prisoner the benefit 
of the law opinion of the officers of the chief court, when that of the Causees 
or .Muffee on circuit is against him. 

67. As to the process of a criminal trial, nothing; certainly can be more sim. 
pie. The Judge reads and considers the deposiuons taken before the Magis- 
trate and puts the prisoner on his trial: the arraignment or indictment is read 
to him, when he pleads not guilty, which may be considered almost a matter 
of course. The prosecutor is examined, and his witnesses cross-questioned by 
the Judge, the law officer, and the prisoner} the defence is heard and the 

{ irisonei^s witnesses examined. The evidence is considered by the Judge and 
aw officer; and the latter declares, first, the conviction or acquittal by the 
evidence, according to the Mahommedan law; second, if convicted, the legal 
punishment for the offence. * The Judge applies the modifications directed by 
the Regulations; and if the punishment exceeds fourteen years’ imprisonment 
and labour, he refers to the sudder adawlut. The record, in such cases 
transmitted, may be shortened by omitting copies of the summonses, warrants, 
and recognizances^ which are now written in fiill in three languages. It must 
be the duty of the Magistrate to attend to these forms, and of the Judge on 
circuit to see th%t they are attended to; but they need not swell the record. 
The proceedings before tjie Magistrates, depositions of witnesses and parties, 
the futwah and sentence, Vft all that are required to enable the Sudder court 
-to judge of the case. 

68. The only point which remains for discussion is that which relates to 
the enforcement of the pottah Regulation. The Honourable Court remark, 
that the superintendence of this matter naturally falls to the Collector in his 
magisterial capacity. A pottah is, to all intents and purposes, a civil con¬ 
tract : it is an engagement between Zemindar and Ryot for the occupancy and 
cultivation of a given portion of land, founded on established right of the 
occupant Ryot; or if no such right exists, oil volunta^ engagement. It 
cannot, to my conception, come under the criminal^ jurisdiction of the coun- 
tiy. No personal penalty or liability to punishment is incurred by the breach 
of the pottah regulation: it cannot, therefore, be a subject cognizable by a 
Magistrate, but by a court of civil jurisdiction. The question may be consi¬ 
dered as one entirely of a revenue nature. The non-delivery of pottahs has 
frequently become the subject of animadversion, but, in fact, the non-delivety 
is as often the fault of the R;rot as of the Zemitid^r. Natives often wish to 
avoid the formality and precision of a written agreement. In some cases they 
are omitted, because custom and usage has defined the terms of occupancy so 
clearly as to admit of no dispute particularly when Ae settlement is made 
with the whole village community, and not with individual Ryots, and the 
latter is the prevalent practice in Zemindars' districts. Ryots are, however, 
. [5 C] by 
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hy tbefrurtios Reg^tons free 1x) demand a pottah, and Zemindars are eonw 
peUed' to grant them/ J^ots refusing to exchange muchulkahs,(the correspona* 
ujg <^agementB,) aVe liable to be ousted of possession ; but as it must be ob¬ 
vious the tender of the pottah by the one and the muchulkahs by the other 
would be a nugatory precision, unless the terms were defined in case of dispute. 
Section 9, therefore airects, that in case of disputes, the rule be determined by 
that prevailing the year before the permanent settlement. The objectior. is, that 
the Zemindar possesses the power of ousting the Ryots in the first instance, there¬ 
by throwing upon him the onus proseqtiendi, which he cannot bear. A 2^mindar 
moderately assessed may pay his rent, although the cultivation of the Ryot be 
lost; but the llyot losing occupancy of his land, is ruined. There should cer¬ 
tainly, therefore, be some prompt interposing authority to prevent abuse of 
this power, and this authority might be exercised by vesting summary judicial 
power in the Collector. The Ryot derived should have the means of appeal 
to authority against.undue ejectment. If the Collector consider the mulchuikahs 
tendered to be conformable to established rule, the Ryot will be maintained in 
possession; if otherwise, dispossessed: leaving either of the parties, as the 
case may be, to go in appeal to the court, if he objects to the decision of tlie 
Collector, that decision being reversible only by regular suits. 

69. Regarding distraint, it was, I believe, found at Bengal, that when the Ze¬ 
mindars had not the power of distraint they could not realize their revenue, 
and when it was given them the Ryots are said to have been oppressed by its 
exercise. The object must therefore be, to continue a power essentially neces¬ 
sary for the realization of just demands, but at the same time to afSird prompt 
and efficient means of guarding against abuse of it: and here, certainly, the 
authority of the Collector may be most usefully employed ; but he must exer¬ 
cise it by surnfmary judicial process, and not mugistcriul. On distraint of effects, 
the Ryot should have power to appeal to the Collector before the sale. The 
Collector should .himself, or by means of his assistant, examine the pottah on' 
which the claim is founded, and ascertain if the arrear be due, and either per¬ 
mit the sale to proceed, or by an order to that effect release the goods dis¬ 
trained, leaving the Ryot in the former case, the Zemindar in the latter, to 
apply to the court by regular suit, if either be dissatisfied. A Regulation to¬ 
tally prohibiting, on any occasion, the distraint without the order of the Col¬ 
lector, might cause unnecessary delay and give much useless trouble, since it 
is only cases of disputed arrears that require his intervention. 

70. The decision of boundary disputes is another branch intended by the - 
Honourable Court to be conducted by the Collector, aided by a punchayet. 
The Regulation framed by the Commission to give effect to that intention 
makes the decision of the second punchayet fthe first decision being disallowed 
for corruption) finaL A disputed boundary may involve landed property to a 
great extent; and I confess 1 cannot see why parties interested should not have 
the benc& of appeal to the courts, as in other suits, admitting the case to be 
cognizable, as in the two preceding, by the Collector in the first instance, and 
decision passed under his authority, to be reversible only by regular appeal to' 
the superior courts, according to the amount value at issue, liable of course to 
the common rules of appeal. The great importance attached by the Honour* 
able Court to this part of the subject arises probably from the state of things in 
the Bengal provinces. Tracts of country never surveyed, and waste, were 
transferred in permanency by name, but without known limits; in proportion 
as these lands have acquired value by cultivation, they have come into dispute* 
A correct survey is, after all, the best mode of preventing disputes} it defines 
limits and leaves no cause for contention. 


71. 1 shall conclude these remarks by reference to the consideration of the 
expense of the Judicial department, amounting last official year to Pagodas 
<s,y1,039 43 77** That me charge is great, must be admitted: but great' 

also* 

*. MemoRraduia of Jitdioal chngei: 

Sadder Adawiat.PagedM .51,737 3 29 

Circuit Court*. 1,82,941 7 0 

ZiHdi Court*. 4,30,526 14 54 


Police 


6.65,204 23 77 
2,25.895 20 0 


ToUl, Pagodu 8.91.039 43 77 
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•lao is the object for which it is. expended; *the adtaimstration of justice and 
the maintenance of peace in so extensive a territory. It must be observed, also, 
that considerable reduction of revenue charges took place on the institution of 
the courts: collectorates were united, assistant Collectors discontinued, and 
transfers of servants made. Of these, howeriir, generally, no d^sdbct account 
has been kept; they cannot therefore be correctly stated, with exception to 
those of a police nature, mentioned under its proper head, and shewn to have 
been more than provided for from its proper funds. When the introduction 
of the Judicial system was first agitated, the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue was considered its concomitant arrangement, and a saving of charges 
collection was calculated on by that means. The arrangement, generally 
speaking, may be said to have taken effect only in the Northern Circars, and 
then a reference to aggregate receipts and charges, judicial included, will prove 
that the reasonings of those employed in its introduction have been perfectly 
correct, as far as regards security of revenue. Annexed is the abstract of re¬ 
ceipts and charges of the Northern Circars, twelve years before, and twelve 
years after the permanent settlement and judicial system. It is proper to - 
mention, however, that in the report of the Board of Revenue of the So Sep¬ 
tember 1799, and in various other documents relating to the introduction and 
establishment of the courts of judicature, certain new taxes are projected to 
meet the expense, particularly duties on arrack, beetel, and a monopoly of salt, 
the latter of which has since been successfully introduced, and which, with 
other receipts purely of a judicial nature, now amounts to Pagodas 10^0£,6i0 
15 21.* 


72. I am aware it may be said that the revenue derived from the three first 
sources is not of necessity connected with the Judicial system, and might have 
been collected although that system had never been established. ^ They^ com¬ 
pose, however, great additional impositions on the people; salt, in particular, 
having been raised by the monopoly from three to thirty pagodas per garce, in 
consideration of which the public at large may surely be admitted to be entitled 
to a more regular administration of justice, and even at a greater expense than 
formerly. 

73. One of these items of receipt-stamps, now amounting to Pagodas 93,481 
28 13, is levied in the province only. A considerable increase of revenue 
might be derived by extending the operation of the Regulation for its collec¬ 
tion within the limits of the Supreme Court, but for this an act of the legisla¬ 
ture would be required, to preclude .the admission of receipts, bonds, or other 
obligations, as valid instruments, except on stamped paper. I am not aware 
of any objection that could be urged against the measure. The tax would fall 
on the mercantile and monied interest at the presidency, which under the 
Indian system of revenue in reality contributes nothing for the signal protection 
they enjoy, and all the benefits of regular courts of justice maintained at so 
great an expense. 

(Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

' 1st January 18IC. 


• Salt monopoly, nett receipts.Pagodas 6,44,275 17 15 

Stamps . 93,461 28 15 

^ - 7,97,757 28 0 


Judicial Recipts: 

Fees.Pagodas 29,058 14 67 

Fines .. 11,864 3 12 

Refunds of charges. 10j666 8 76 

- 51,588 26 75) 

Police receipts by magistrates.... 2,128 92 23 > 2,67,883 14 7-3 

Police lands assumed. 2,14,168 0 0 2,16,294 32 78) 


Pagodas 10,05,640 1.5 21 




Mr, Fiillerton’a 
Mluute, 

1 Jtoi. 1816. 


Statcmnl 









statement qf all the Receipts xjf the Revenue and Judicial Department in the Northern Grcars,Jrom the Year 1803-4 to 1813-14, respectrvetj/. 
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The fixuna in type in the above wWc are written in red ink in the original. 
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; . . Total of the 

Kajabmundry. j Masulipatain. Guntoor. Vizagapatam. bai'jam. Northern Circan. 
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Total Receipts of the Judicial ditto. 1^592 20 69 5,430 8 66 —-j 1.686 44 48 1,147 36 73 

Grand Total... 7,03,250 11 42 3,80,051 28 6 4,73,880 36 16 1 3,83,574 14 55 3.02.300 23 52 
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Statement of the gross Collections, Charges ('both Revenue and Judicial) and Nett Revenue, qf 
the Districts comprized in the Northern drears far the Years 1790-91 to 1801-2, and for 
1802-3 t> 1813-11, being for txco Periods of twelve Years each under the former and presen^ 
Systems of Collection and General Management. yT 


Charges of every Description. 


Cro».« Collections 
of lievenue. 


Ueventic 

Department. 


"Year 

■ ■ '■■■ 


PagdfUs. F. C. Pagodas. F. C. 

1790-01. 

15,97,288 3 60^ 2,10,377 8 26 

1791-02. 

15,47,972 3 40 .3,10,817 0 74 

175)2-9:$. 

15,13,4.38 7 51 1,87,928 12 7 

l7o:j-94. 

16,60,235 14 .57, 1,79,407 33 22 

1794 05. 

10,75,100 28 05j 2,45,757 14 58 

1695-90. 

20,79,888 1 2.5j 5,07,420 15 30 

1790-97. 

17,52,.539 17 5 .3,74,714 4 59 

1797-98. 

14,42,634 35 17j :$,49,307 11 26! 

1798-99. 

]9,05),050 1 60 :$,60,660 17 .3 

1799-800. 

19,05,827 16 44 3,84,745 21 2 

1800-1. 

19,47,-349 29 18 4,19,651 30 71 

1801-2. 

22,03,805 7 31 4,.54,929 34 a5 

I'otal... 

215,36,028 31 73 39,85,815 24 52 


Judicial -r . i r<i.» . Revenue. 

Department. 


PagiHlafl. F. C. PQgotlsUi. F. C. | Pagodas. F. C. 

-- 2,10,377 8 20 13,86,910 40 34 

— 3,10,817 0 7! 12,37,15S 2 46 

-- 1,87,928 12 7i 13,2.5,.109 40 44 

— 1,79,407 a3 22| 14,80,827 26 35 

— 2,45,757 14 58 17,29,313 14 7 

--5,07,420 15 39 1.5,7^,4(i7 ^ 66 

--3,74,714 4 .59 13,77,825 12 26 

--.3,49,397 11 26 10,93,2.37 23 71 

-- 3,00,669 17 a 15,49,280 29 57 

-- 3,84,745 21 2 15,21,081 40 42 

^- 4,19,651 30 71 l.‘>,27,697 43 27 

-- 4,54,929 3 1 65 17,48,875 I7 46 


-39,85,815 24 52 175,50,213 7 21 


1802-3. 21,.36,7.55 31 13 4,12,976 8 39 

1800-4. 21,17,762 30 20 3,15,688 24 20 

1804- 5. 18,35,.574 38 18, 3,51,184 16 31 

1805- 6. 21,03,726 18 71 2,3.3,520 41 7 

1806- 7. 19,17,193 32 7 2,14,117 15 42 

1807- 8. 20,31,72.3 28 73 2,06,012 22 53 

1808- 9. 21,78,013 18 45 1,79,.570 8 4 

1801K10. 21,16,079 9 24 1,96,785 15 56 

1810- 11. 23,42,357 13 73 2,10,405 22 35 

1811- 12. 2:1,87,705 26 32 2,215,281 41 9 

1812- 13. 21,90,947 18 4' 2,62,754 .30 72 

1813- 14. 22,43,0.57 24 llj 2,19,231 38 21 


7 2 , 14,117 15 42 2,29,678 3 19. 

1 

3 2,06,012 22 53 2,06,356 20 6j 
5 1,79,.570 8 4 1,69,706 0 59, 


45,117 23 31 4,58,09:1 31 70 

1,12,088 13 51 4,27,776 37 71 

1,48,324 38 15 4,99,,509 9 46 

2,09,888 38 74 4,48,409 35 1 

2,29,678 3 19. 4,43,795 18 61 

1 

2,06,356 20 6j 4,12,368 42 59 
1,69,706 0 59 3,49,276 8 63 
1,62,808 16 3oj 3,59,.593 32 61 
1 , 70,675 6 41; .3,81,080 28 66 
1,59,660 10 16 3,85,912 6 25 
1,50,085 11 67| 4,12,839 42 59 
1,48,116 36 3 3,67^348 29 24 


16,78,661 44 23 
16,89,985 37 29 
13,36,065 28 52 
16,00,316 28 70 
14,73,398 13 26 
16,19,.354 31 14 

18 , 28,737 9 62 

17,56,485 22 18 
19,61,276 30 7 
20,01,763 20 7 
20,78,107 20 25 
18,75,708 39 67 


22,43,0.57 24 llj 2,19,231 38 21 1,48,116 36 3 3,67^348 29 24 18,75,708 39 67 
Total...259,00,807 19 7l|30,28,529 14 5919,12,.505 39 1249,41,035 8 71209,.59,862 11 0 

[43,64,868 33 »]| 9/,7,286 d 731>9.>2.5«5 39 12] [9,65,319 29 19] [34,09,649 3 69] 


(A true Copy.) 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 




lit BeMAllAi. an 
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REPORT qf the BOARD OF REVENUE, 

Dated the I8//1 December 1815. 

To the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot, Governor in Council. 

JljcHT Honourable Sir: 

Par. I. Wb have the honour to forward, for th^ information of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, the report required of us by ***8 i)cc. 
the proceedings of Government, dated 1st March last, together with the rc- 

S orts of the several Collectors on the subject of the transfer of the duties of 
Iagistrate and of Superintendant of Police from the Judge to the Collector, 

2. We have not embraced in our proceedings the discussion of the orders of 
the Honourable Court, respecting the compulsory issue of pottalis, neither 
have we prepared the Regulation required. The information before us on 
the subject is so scanty, and the additional provisions, suggested as necessary 
to be added to the pottah Regulations, are so various, that we have not been 
able to determine on the best means of providing for the compulsory issue of 
pottahs. Most of the Collectors admit the fact that pottahs arc not generally 
issued by Zemindars and others, but many also admit that the reluctance 
of the cultivators to receive pottahs is greater than that of the Zemindars to 
issue them. In truth, there appears much reason to believe that, under the 
.present high rates of assessment, a compulsory law to enforce what ought na¬ 
turally to be a private agreement between individuals might prove more op¬ 
pressive than beneficial to the cultivators. Even under the ryotwar system, it 
is known that pottahs were seldom issued by Collectors till the season had 
very far advanced, and the actual state, not only of the cultivation but of the 
crop, had been ascertained. 

3. We have also been desirous of considering this subject more fully, from 
observing it stated in Section 3, Regulation V., A. D. 1812, enacted in Ben¬ 
gal, that “ such parts of Regulation v III., A. D. 1793» and of Regulation IV., 

“ A. D. 1794', as require that the proprietors of land shall prepare forms of 
“ pottahs, and that such,forms shall be revised by the Collectors, and which 
** declare that engagements for rent contracted in any other mode than that 
“ prescribed by the Regulation in question shall be deemed to be invalid, 

“ are likewise hereby rescinded, and the proprietors of land shall henceforward 
“ be considered competent to grant leases to their dependent Talookdars, 

“ under-farmers, and Ryots, and to receive correspondent engagements for 
“ the payment of rent from each of those classes, or any other classes of 
“ tenants, according to such form as the contracting parties may deem most 
convenient and most conducive to their respective interests.” 

4. It has thus, after the experience of twenty years in Bengal, been left to 
both contracting parties, under the protection of the courts, to enter volunta¬ 
rily into such agreements as their mutual interests may dictate. Concurring, 
at present, in the wisdom of this enactment, and finding no facts or arguments 
in the reports of the Collectors, now submitted, calculated to remove this im¬ 
pression, we request permission to delay the preparation of the required 
pottah Regulation till the subject has received fuller investigation and dis¬ 
cussion. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) ROB. ALEXANDER, 

J. HODGSON, 

J. COCHRANE. 

Fort St. George, 21 December 1815. 


Extract from the Froceedings qf the Board of Bevenue, under date the 18/A 

December, 18^3. 

Read again the following letters, on the subject of the proposed transfer to 
Collectors of the duties of Magistrates and of Superintendants of Police. 

C5G} 


From 
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Report of From Mr. Spottiswoode, dated 10th, in Consultation 24th July 1815. 

Board of Revenue, . 

18 Dec. 1815. From Mr. Smith, dated 11th, m Consultation 20th July 1815. 

From Mr. H. Oakes, dated 15th, in Consultation 27th July 1815. 

From Mr. Russell, dated 2d, in Consultation 10th July 1815. > 

From Mr. T. A. Oakes, dated 4ith, in Consultation 13th July 1815. 

From Mr. PVaser, dated 19th, in Consultation 24th August 1815. 

From Mr. Ross, dated 11th, in Consultation 21$t September 1815. 

From Mr. Chaplin, dated 15th, in Consultation 24th July 1815. 

From Mr. Sullivan, dated 26th, in Consultation 29th June 181.5. 

From Mr. Groeme, dated 8th, in Consultation 14th August 1815. 

P'rom Mr. Hyde, dated Slst July, in Consultation 7th August 1815. 

From Mr. Hargrave, dated 27th August, in Consultation 4th September 1815. 

PVom Mr. Hepburn, dated 28d, in Consultation 29th May 1815. 

P'rom Mr. Lushington, dated 15tb, in Consultation 20th July 1815. 

From Mr. Cotton, dated 28th July, in Consultation 7th August 1815. 

From Mr. Peter, dated 27th July, in Consultation Sd August 1815. . 

PVom Mr. Read, dated 27th July, in Consultation 10th August 1815. 

From Mr. Warden, dated Slst July, in Consultation 10th August 1815. 

Par. 1. From the proceedings* of Government, dated 1st March 1815, it 
would appear that the Board of Revenue are required to report'on the ex¬ 
pediency of the transfer of the Magistrate’s duties to the Collector, in addition 
to the duties of Superintendent of Police; and, “ in particular, adverting to 
“ tlie other avocations of a Collector, are*required to state whether they con- 
“ sider him capable of undertaking the whole duties of Magistrate, as laid 
“ down in the Regulations, without increased assistance or preparations for this 
“ new oflice,” 

2. It further appears, that the Board of Revenue are required “ to prepare 
“ and submit, through the Sudder Adawlut, the draft of a regulation for se- 
“ curing the enforcement of the rules respecting pottahs, by an adequate pro- 
“ cess under the superintendence of the Collector for rendering arrears of 
“ rent not receivable except on pottahs, and for prohibiting Zemindars from 
“ distraining property for arrears of rent without an order from the CoU 
“ lector.” 

« 

3. The first subject divides itself into two branches: 

1st. The transfer to Collectors of the police duties only. 

2d. The transfer to Collectors of the Magistrate’s duties, as performed under 
the existing Regulations, together with the superintendence of police. 

4. The following is a summary of the advantages which appear to be ex¬ 
pected from the proposed arrangement. 

1st. The reduction of expense, by the abolition of the present Darogah and 
Tannah establishments, by substituting the native Revenue servants employed 
in the collection of the land revenue, land customs, in the salt and tobacco 
monopolies, and in other Revenue duties, as executive instruments of police. 

2d. That the Judge, being relieved from the duty of Magistrate and the 
superintendence of police, will have more leisure to attend to the decision of 
civil suits, supposed to be much in arrear. 

Greater efficiency in the police department. 

1st. By placing all the Revenue servants, such as Tchsildars and others, 
who are now in some instances also employed by the Magistrate in police 
duties, under one master, who has the power to punish and reward them. 

2d. By 


* Judicial. 
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Sd. By placing the Potaiis, village Taliars, or other inferior officers of po- Report of 
iMce, whose duties partake as much of revenue as of police, under one head 
sl^erintendcnt. l»Dec.l8i5. 

3d?NBy placing the police under the Collector, who possesses the' means, 
through various channels not open to the Magistrate, of obtaining early 
and more accufate information on subjects connected with the police of the 
country. * 

5. The objections to the transfer of tlie duties of Magistrate and superin¬ 
tendence of police to the Collector appear to be as follows: 

1st. That it is contrary to the first principles of jurisprudence, and has 
hitherto bedP strenuously opposed by the superior Authorities in India, to vest 
executive officers of Revenue with judicial powers of any kind. 

2d. The' difficulty that is likely to be experienced by Collectors and their 
native servants, in districts of which the Revenue is not permanently settled, 
in discharging efficiently the duties of Magistrate and Superintendent of Po¬ 
lice, in addition to their present detailed and very onerous revenue duties. 

dd. That the Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police, will be under the authority and controul of the court of circuit and 
the Sudder Foujdarry court, and liable to be called away from fiscal duties of 
importance to the state to judicial duties of importance to the state generally, 
but more immediately concerning individuals. 

Preliminary Observations. 

6. Courts of civil judicature were first partially established in the territories 
•under the Government of Fort St. George, in the year 1802, and courts of 
criminal judicature were first established in the year 1803. The Northern 
Circars were ceded !o the Company in 1768. The jaghire, now called the 
zillah of Chingleput, was ceded to the Company in 17G5. These territories, 
with a small extent of lands annexed to the settlements of Madras, Cuddalore 
or Fort St. David, Nagore, and Negapatami formed, till the war of Mysore 
of 1792, the only territorial possessions of the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany on this side of the Peninsula, In 1792, the Company acquired by ces¬ 
sion from the Sultan of Mysore what was then termed the Ceded Districts, 
now known by the denomination of the Salem and Barramahl provinces, and 
also Dindigul.* 

7. From 1768 till 1803, or a period of 34 years, there existed no criminal 
jurisprudence, except such as was exercised by the local Zemindars, or such 
magistracial jurisprudence as was exercised by the Chief and Councils at Gan. 
jam, Vizagapatam, Masnlipatam, and Cuddalore, within the villages, or in 
some cases in the h!4vally lands annexed to those cliiefships. 

8. A reference to the records of the Sudder Foujdarry will show the num- 
ber of criminals tried and punished annually since the establishment of the 
criminal courts. The quantity of crime prevented, under an apprehension of 
the consequences of punishment (an apprehension that can hardly be said to 
have existed for the thirty-four years preceding this event) can only be es¬ 
timated. 

9. llic administration of civil justice was little better provided for, during 
the period referred to, than the administration of criminal justice.! The 
Chiefs and Councils held no regular courts, and in such cases connected with 
claims to property, or suits for damages for injuries sustained, as came before 
them as sitting Magistrates, they had no rules for their guidance in civil pro¬ 
cesses, no defined power to execute degrees, and often insufficient power to 
collect the revenue. The records of Government will shew the extent to which 
it was necessary in those days to employ regular troops and local corps 
of sibbendies in the preservation of the peace, the collection of the revenue, 
and the punishment of the refractory and rebellious. A rebel, when taken, 

could 

^ * Malabar also, but this province did not come under this Government till 1800. 

t The members of the Provincial Council by rotation acted as Magistrates, and in that capacity 
decided in eases of property, but in a very irregular inefficient manner. 
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Report of could not, be tried for 'want of a competent court (unless by military law),*j 
r'*^’ a^y ™ore than a robber or murderer. If the Zemindars were incompetent 
18 Dec. 1815. administer justice to the inhabitants of their respective zemindarrifia, 

if no authority existed to assemble punchayets, to enforce the decreeSj^ to 
punish corrupt decision ; if the sovereign authority did not impose the (Uity of 
administering justice on any one, or did not exact the performance of the duty 
by pains and penalties; if the duly was invested in any one by implication, 
it may fairly be assumed, that redress for wrongs sustained in persons and pro¬ 
perty, whether from public officers or private persons, could not be obtained 
by the inhabitants of the Company’s territories, during thirty-four years of our 
po.ssession of those territories. During this period there were no judicial or 
police chm'ges ; but the military and sibbendy charges were enortpous, in pro¬ 
portion to the security afforded to individuals or to the tranquillity procured for 
the state, f 

10. In 179'1» the office of Chief and Council was abolished in the Northern 
Circars, and these provinces were divided into collectorships, in number more 
than double the present. These Collectors might, perhaps, be considered as 
Judges and Magistrates of their respective collectorates. They were not so 
appointed, however ; and as the whole country was under Zemindars or renters 
of considerable tracts, and the realization of the revenue, owing to local evils 
of long standing, was attended with considerable difficulty, leaving each year 
large balances, the duties of Judge and Magistrate, if exercised at all, were 
considered of a very secondary nature. No rules had been laid down for the 
guidance of Collectors in deciding on civil suits, or for the discharge of the 
duties of Magistrate. No report of decisions was required to be made to su¬ 
perior authority, nor any appeal provided for. t The discretion of the local 
officer alone was bis guide, both as to the extent of duties he chose to perfornr^ 
in these departments of jurisprudence, and as to the punishment he thought 
it necessary to inflict in the Magistrate’s department. 

11. This was nearly the state of things in the other parts of the Company’s 
territories on the coast. It might, in some cases, have been better, as it might 
ill others have been worse, according to the inclination or capacity of the indi¬ 
viduals in charge of the districts, respectively, or to the local circumstances 
being favourable, or otherwise, to the exercise of judicial and magistracial 
powers, 

12. Tor some time after the establishment of the courts of circuit in 1803, 
but prior to the general establishment of the zillah courts in 1800, Collectors, 
in districts where no courts had been established, were continued as Judges and 
Magistrates of tlieir respective zillahs. A Register was, however, appointed 
to each to aid them, and they had, at this time, the judicial code to guide 
them in their proceedings. 

13. This short history of the civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the last 
half century, in the provinces under the presidency of Tort St. George, has 
been given in order to meet the fact, which might be urged as an argument 
in favour of vesting Collectors with limited judicial powers, civil and criminal, 
viz. that collectors had for a long time exercised these powers, and may be 
supposed as competent now to discharge the duties of the.se offices as they were 
at the period referred to. The same train of reasoning would, however, apply 
to the state of civil and criminal jurisprudence at a former period: and now, it 
might be said, “ For fifty years the country has been governed without civil and 
“ criminal courts, and may continue to be so governed for fifty years more.” 
But, in these days, a more enlightened consideration is given to the subject. 

I t. The system of internal government has been gradually ameliorating in 
all its branches. The judicial and fiscal powers have been separated, civil and 
criminal courts have been established, aud rules and ordinances enacted for 

each 

* It being a matter of doubt whether military law could lawfully be declared in force, it was 
never resorted to, the Board believe, prior to 1799 or 1800. 

f An examination of the military disbursements, during that period, will abundantly prove 
this assertion. ^ 

^ An appeal to the Board of Revenue and to Government was uttdmtood to be allowed. 
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each branch of administration. The salaries of individuals in most offices have Report of 
been increasedi more arduous and more important duties have been expected Revenuei 

from them. For instance> when the Board of Revenue was first constituted in 
'>1^6, the total revenues under that Board, all leased out in large rents, did 
noi amount to forty lacks o( Pagodas, scarcely to thirty. On the temj)orary 
N assumption of the Oarnatic, during the Mysore wars in lys t and 1790, a sepa¬ 
rate Board was created to superintend the Carnatic revenue. The jagliirc, now 
the zillah of Chingleput, was under charge of two Collectors; at one time of 
three; and in 1794, as already observed, the collcctorships in the Northern 
Circars were nearly double the present number. 

.15. The extension of the jurisdiction of Collectors in the old districts was 
rendered practicable by two causes: first, the permanent settlement of the. land 
revenue; and, secondly, the separation from the Collector’s office of the judi¬ 
cial and magisterial powers. The salaries of these Collectors, in consideration 
of their diminished duties and responsibility, as well as with a view to meet in 
part the expenses of establishing courts of justice, were reduced from Pagodas 
3,500 salary, and one and a half per cent, commission, to Pagodas 4,800 sa¬ 
lary, without any commission. 

IC. The extension of the permanent system, (an extension approved by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, at one time ordered to be carried generally 
into effect by the Supreme Government in 1804, and provided for in all the 
arrangements made up to the year 1808) would have led to the same result, 
generally, and would have diminished the duties and responsibility of collec¬ 
tors. During the last twelve years, the fixed revenue, in the zillahs of Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam, llujahmundry, Guntoor, and Masulipatam, has been col¬ 
lected, to the extent annually of upwards of fifty-six lacks of Sicca rupees, or 
nearly sixteen lacks of Pagodas, with a facility formerly unknown, and without 
those voluminous tefcrences to the Board of Revenue, to Government, and to 
the Court of Directors, formerly so frequent, and that occupied time which the 
more important affairs of a Government, now extending over a territory nearly 
quadruple in size to what it was at that period, requires, should be bestowe don 
matters of superior importance. 

17. In the zillahs of Chingleput and Salem, owing to over assessment, the 
permanent revenue has not been collected with equal facility, but the duties of 
the Collectors have been defined by Regulations; and although the Board of 
Revenue have been harassed with frequent references, the system has freed the 
superior Board from the superintendence of these troublesome details. 

18. The system of decennial village lease rents would, to a certain extent, 
have relieved botli the superior and inferior Board, as well as the Collectors, 
from these annual details. That system is disapproved, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem ordered to be introduced in all practicable cases. The detail of revenue 
management under this Government will, therefore, increase; and to tliis de¬ 
tail of land revenue management must be added the superintendence of the 
collections of the internal saycr or land customs, of the salt and tobacco mono¬ 
polies, and of the Abkary revenue. 

19. This short summary will shew that the revenue duties of Collectors are 
about to be increased, in a considerable degree, in the Northern Circars, and 
still more so in other districts, by the extension of the ryotwar system to all 
zemindaries, mootahs, and villages, which may lapse to Government: that al¬ 
though formerly, for a long period. Collectors were the only Judges and Magi¬ 
strates, they were but nominally so, and, except in a few instances, were re¬ 
strained by local causes, from exercising the powers belonging to those offices, 
and perlbrmed their duties under much less responsibility, and in a much more 
concise and arbitrary manner than they could now be permitted to do, or 
would venture to do, if again vested with the united offices of Judge, Magi¬ 
strate, and Collector. 

20. The amount of gross revenue at present under the superintendence of 
each Collector, as it stood in fusily 1224, or on tn^ 12th of July last, is as 

f follows: 


[5 H] 


Statement 



Statement sheumg ihe gross Collections qf the public Revenue under the Superintendence of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, for Fusihf 1284., or from 
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7,83,558 25,53,318 313,4231 1,55,579! 5,06,973; 62,2321 6,27,979; 20,46,345! 251,!9ll 
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Report of 21. The arduous nature of the duties required from the Collectors will not 
Board of Revenue, g^niit of being estimated by the ratio of the collections tnade'by each. In some 
18 Dec. 1815. collectorships the revenue is collected with facility, in others with considerable 
difficulty ; and this statement applies as much to settled as unsettled districts. 
In Canara, for instance, the gross collections are about £334,000, and in Tan- 
jore X‘ 500 , 000 . In these two provinces the duties of the Collectors wdll bear no 
comparison proportionate to the revenue of each. In Tanjore the care of the 
numerous important works for irrigation is not only a source of much anxiety 
and responsibility, but requires much personal superintendence. 


ExiKJise of the Judicial System and of the Police, and Bjspectations entertained of 
the Reduction thereof by the proposed Arrangements. 

22. It is not, perhaps, the particular province of the Board to notice the 
subject; but as it has appeared to them that the revenue formerly assigned for 
police purposes, although in many instances incorporated by authority with the 
land revenue, has been lost sight of, it has occurred to them that it would be 
useful to state the amount of this revenue, and to suggest that a mure distinct 
mode should be adopted of bringing the police receipts and charges to ac¬ 
count. 

23. Regulation XXXV, A. D. 1802, provide.? for the employment of Daro- 
gahs anil Tanadars in the zillah of Chingleput, in lieu of the former cavelly or 
poligar watching system.* 

21-. Under this Regulation, an annual expense is incurred, including pensions 
to ousted Poligars, and high pay to well behaved Poligars, appointed Darogahs, 
of about Star Pagodas 1.5,000. By this arrangement an annual charge is exhi¬ 
bited, under the head of police charges, in the zillah of Chingleput, to that ex¬ 
tent which, under the old system, when the Collector was heail of the police, 
and Poligars and Cavilgars his instruments of police, did not appear as a charge 
at all.f Tliesc superior instruments wefo paid as the Taliars, the inferior instru¬ 
ments, in most cases arc still paiil, by assignments of revenue, and by deductions 
of revenue, before the gross revenue was brought to account, or by fees in grain 
taken from the gross produce, and certain pecuniary payments from each 
house.t 

25. The police charges in the zillah of Chingleput are actually less than the 
police receipts ; but as the receipts are brought to account under the head of 
land revenue, the circumstance now stated, viz. the existence of a full set-off to 
the police charges in the zillah of Chingleput, docs not now appear in any pub¬ 
lic account, and seems very likely to be soon forgotten. 

20. A want of a knowledge of this set-off has evidently led tp an erroneous 
conclusion, that the employment of Darogahs, Tanadars, and police Peons, has 
caused in the zillah of Chingleput, and in other zillahs, an cuormous expense; 
whereas the Board will be able to shew, in a subsequent part of these proceed¬ 
ings, that this description of officers have only been substituted for the Poligars 
and Cavilgars under file old system of police, and that the expense under this 
new arrangement is less than that under the old plan. 

Abstract 

* Preamble. “ The establishments cxistiM in the zillah of Carangooly, for the purposes of 
** police, having been committed to certain Poligars and Cavilgars, have proved by long expe¬ 
rience, under the administration of the said Poligars and Cavilgars, to be inadequate to the 
prevention of crimes, or the ^prehension of ofFenders, and have, by the abuse of the power en¬ 
trusted to the Poligars and Cavilrars, been converted into additional means of disturbing the 
order of society with impunity; wherefore the Governor in Council has resolved to abolish the 
office of Poligar and Cavilgar, and to substitute a more efficient plan of police for the zillah of 
Carangooly, under the following Regulations." 

f Some items arc included that are not police charges. 

^ By the Board of Revenue. '* Mechanics, artificers, and others, paid appropriate fees in kind. 

'* A carpenter gave a hammer; a weaver, a piece of cloth; a painter of cloth, a piece of painted 
*' cloth, &c. &c. the equivalent in money.*' 
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Abstract Statement of the Police Fund in the Jagkire nofw the Zitlah qf Chingleput, Report of 

and its Appropriation (See Mr. Greenwafs Letter to the Board of Revenue), Bowd of Revenue, 
dated 30th October ^ i8Dec.i8is. 

Actual privileges of fusily 1809. Star Pagodas 26,298^ 

Deduct pesheush payable by the Poligars to Government. 5,480 


Net amount 20,818^ 

Add: Rent in the new plan for villages made over to the Poligars 
superseded by the Darogah establishment, being those principally 
in wAich the Poligars and their ancestors had resided.. 573^ 


Charges: 

Tafe pensions to Poligars not employed in the new police. 

Star Pagodas 730 


New police: 

Five Darogali stations under police Darogahs, many of 
whom having been formerly Poligars, their pay was fixed 
on a high scale, and the subordinate tannah stations and 
Pe«ns . .*15,624 


21,391 


16,374 


Estimated surplus in 1801 


5,017 


27- The police establishment in the zillah of Chingleput had been diminished 
since this period, the actual is, therefore, greater than the estimated surplus. 

28. The practice established in the zilbih of Chingleput has been previously 
introduced into Tinncvcily, and has since been extended to other districts. 

29. Mr. Liishington, in his letter of the 7th of October 1800, writes from 
Tinncvcily, that the gross jumma of all established collections (Cavilly) in the 
Circar lands, for the past fusily 1209, amounted, under the various heads spe> 
cified in the statement which accompanied his letter, to Canteriii Pagodas 
1,07,603, or Star Pagodas, 65,213 42 21. 

30. Mr. Cotton, in the eighth paragraph of his letter, dated 28th July 1815, 
estimates the Cavilly russooms of Tinnevelly resumed at 53,800 Pagodas j 
and, in paragrajih 9, states the Darogah and Tannah establishment to be very 
low. I'wo humb'ccl and fifteen Peons only are employed. 

31. In the eleventh paragraph of Colonel Munro’s report to the Police Com¬ 
mittee, dated lOth April 1806, it is stated, that “ when the Mahomedan kings 
“ of Golcondah and Beejapoor had driven the Byjinuggar Kayels from the 
" countries of which the Ceded Districts form a principal part, it apj)cars that 
" they, at first, in some degree adopted the cavilly system, by continuing the 
“ old Cavilgars, and in some instances creating new ones, either in favour of 
“ persons by whom they had been aided against the Hindoo government, or 
“ of chiefs whose reduction being difficult, it was deemed expedient to pur- 
“ chase their submission by the grant of a valuable office. They soon, how- 
“ ever, reduced the russoom or commission on the collections held by the great 
“ Cavilgars from ten to five per cent, and at the same time resumed a great 
“ proportion of the enam villages and lands. As they were hostile to the whole 
“ cavilly system, they lost no opportunity of lessening both the per-centage 
“ and the cnams, of forcing the Cavilgar to commute his allowances for a 
“ fixed sum much below their amount, and of stopping the whole wherever it 
“ could be done with safety. By these means the cavilly per-centage in the 
“ Ceded Districts, at the time of their conquest!^ Hyder Ally, had fallen from 
« about Canterai Pagodas 2,42,010 to Canterai Pagodas 36,125, and the enams 

[5 IJ “ from 


* It appears now to amount to Star Pagodas 14,755 37 79. 
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Report of 
Board of Rerenue 
18 Dec. 1815. 


*< from about Canterai Pagodas S,4S,0S0 to Canterai Pagodas 97>I^8, and 
> ** during his government the per^centage was entirely done away, almost the 
" whole of the enam villages resumed, and the enam lands reduced to about 
“ Canterai Pagodas 14,950, as exhibited in the Statement, No. 4.’* 

32. In the twenty-sixth paragraph of the same letter. Colonel Munro esti¬ 
mates the Tallari privileges at 47,000 Star Pagodas. It appears -clear to the 
Board, from the whole tenour of Colonel Munro’s very able report above 
referred to, that on the supercession of the Poligars in the Ceded Districts, and 
on the survey being instituted, all the privileges of the Poligars merged in the 
land-rent; that is, the fees, &c. that the inhabitants paid to the Poligars were 
abolished, and their rent-free lands, if they possessed any, assumed. 

“ The present police establishment,” observes Colonel Munro,* ” is of the 
“ same nature as that which existed under the Mysore Government. It is 
“ composed of the village Talliars, of Cutwalls, and their Peons in the prin* 
“ cipal towns, of guards of Peons in a few of the most dangerous ghauts. 
” Neither the great or the petty Cavilgars, in the Statement No. 4, can now 
“ be regarded as police officers. Most of the great Cavilgars are Poligars, 
“ who were expelled under the Mysore Government, and all ol’tiiem are pen- 
“ sioners receiving allowances from Government, either in money or land, not 
“ for any services to be performed, but merely to induce them to live in quiet, 
“ by leaving them no motive to plunder Ibr a subsistence. The petty Cavil- 
“ gars are also, on the same grounds, permitted to enjoy their allowances; 
“ but no useful service is or can be got from them, for they have been too 
** little accustomed to subordination to obey the heads of villages, or even the 
“ Aumildars, without compulsion. They are the remains of a race of men 
“ who have always been dangerous to the tranquillity of the country. It is, 
“ therefore, better that Cavilgars of every description should be regarded as 
“ pensioners, from whom no service is to be exacted, and that their lands 
“ should be gradually resumed on the failure of heirs.” 

33. This demonstrates, the Board, thinh, that the cavilly revenue of the 
Ceded Districts has been added to the land revenue, and that Government in 
that district arc bound to provide for an efficient police, at its own expense. 

34. In the seventh paragraph of Mr. Hepburn’s letter of the 23d May 1815, 
it is stated that the Committee appointed in 1813 to examine the state of the 
police in Tanjore, recommended the sequestration of the whole of the cavilly 
fees. This recommendation was adopted. The expenses of the new police 
amounted last year to 34,000 Star Pagodas, while the collections on account 
of the cavilly or police revenue amounted at the same time to 43,000 Pa¬ 
godas. 

35. In like manner, the cavilly mauhiums and meerahs have been resumed, 
and are collected with the land rent in the northern and southern division of 
Arcot. 

36. If the act of resuming the revenue assigned by the Native Government 
for police purposes had been extended to the incomes of the inferior officers of 
police, and those officers had been abolished, or made mere' stipendiaries under 
the Darogahs or Thanadars, and their privileges in land, money, or in kind, 
had been added to the land revenue, it is manifest that what has occured, with 
regard to the superior instruments of police, would have taken place with regard 
to the inferior, via. the receipt of an equivalent would in time have been for¬ 
gotten, and the expense of providing for the security of the persons and pro¬ 
perty of the native subjects of the Company, would have been considered, as 
the police charges appear now to be considered, a heavy tax on the hnruces of 
Government. 

37. The police revenue, under the Native Governments, was defrayed in 
part by the Government and in part by the people. The items forming the 
police revenue in the Ceded Districts are detailed by Colonel Munro Tn his 
report of the 10th April 1806, and may be taken as the history of the cavilly 
revenue in most provinces.t 

« The 

* Letter from Colonel Munro, lOdi April 1806, paragraph 15. 

t Sec ditto, paragraph 6. 
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The funds assigned for the support of the police establishment, as far as Rcpoit of 
** they can now be known, appear to have been very ample. The Talliar had 
« the same enaum lands, and the same fees in money and in kind, as he now “ 

“ enjoys. The petty Cavilgars* allowances arose from the following heads: 

Istr A village*rent free, or at a quit rent. 

“ 2 d. A certain portion of enaum land in every village within his iuris- 
« diction. ’’ 


“ Sd. Marah, or an allowance in grain upon each plough, or upon the auan- 
“ tity of seed sown. ’ 

“ 4th. Wurtanah, or an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs 
“ and by tradesmen on houses, shops, or looms. ^ ° ’ 

** 5th. Moolves, a small duty on goods passing through the country. 

** 6 th. Fusqui, a small duty levied at fairs and weekly markets, on Shroffs in 
“ money, and on other dealers in kind. 

“ The enaum village was granted to the petty Cavilgar only in particular 
“ cases. His marah and wurtanah are supposed to have been nearly on the 
“ same footing as they have been in later times, and the rates at which they 
“ were collected to have varied in every village, from one fanam to twelve on 
“ each^plough, house, shop, or loom. His moolves, or duty on goods, was 
“ from one roowa to one pice per gunny; it was levied wherever the Sirkar 
“ customs were levied, and was usually, to save the expense and trouble of 
** a separate collection, rented to the custom farmer. 

“ The allowances of the head Cavilgar consisted of: 

“ 1 st. A certain number of enaum or rent-free villages. 

“ 2d. Portions of enaum land in each village. 

“ These two heads of enaum villagfes and lands usually amounted to ten 
“ per cent, of the land, and sometimes to more. 

“ 3d. Marah ^ 

5 th' Moolve^^ l manner as to the petty Cavilgars. 

“ 6 th. Fusqui J 

“ 7 th. Ten per cent, on the gross collections of the Sirkar revenue.” 

38. An abstract of the judicial charges, of the police charges, and other 
judicial charges and receipts, is inserted hereunder, and credit is taken for the 
revenue which appears to the Board to have been assigned for defraying the 
expense of the judicial system. 

Judicial and Police Charges. 

St. Pagodas. F. C. 


Judges’ and Registers’ salaries. 4,14,480 24 39 

Surgeons’ salaries, allowances, and esta¬ 
blishments . 24,653 1 19 


Native establishments, civil and criminal. 1,44,987 18 78 


5,84,120 44 56 


Contingent Charges. 


Contingencies, rent of court-houses and 

jails, repairs of ditto, &c. 28,694 7 83 

Batta to witnesses and support of prisoners 35,194 22 39 
Extra charges. 17»194 39 29 


Total Judicial 


Police. 

Police establishment, including Cutwals and the Ganjam 
Sibbendy Corps......... 


6,65,204 23 77 
2,25,835 20 0 


Grand Total of Judicial and Police Charges 8,91,039 43 ^ 

Brought 
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Report of St. Pagodas. F. C. 

Board of Revenue, Brought over. 8,91)039 43 77 

1ft Dec. 1815. 

Jtidicial Receipts. 

Fees, &c... 29,058 14 67 

Fines and forfeitures . 11,864 3 12 ' 

Refunds of charges. 10,666 876 

- 51,588 26 75 

Police Receipts. 

By the Magistrate. 2,128 32 23 

Police revenue, estimated 
to be included in the 
land revenue, or not 
otherwise shewn in ac¬ 


counts . 2,14,166 0 55 

- 2 , 16,294 32 78 

2 , 67 , 88.3 14 73 

By net salt revenue. 6,44,275 I 7 15 

Stamps. 93,481 28 13 

10,05,6.10 15 21 


Estimated Surplus l,14,u00 16 24 

39 . For-the particulars of these sums see Appendix A.* 

40. Tlie Governor in Council may be surprised to see the revenue derived 
from the salt monopoly included as a judicial receipt. It appears, however, 
from the report of tiic Board of Revenue, dated 3d September 1799, which 
was approved by the most noble the then Governor-General in Council,! that 
this tax whicli has increased the price, of salt from one and a half or two star 
pagodas to thirty star pagodas per garce, or nearly fifteen hundred per cent., 
was expressly declared to be intended to defray the expense of the judicial 
courts about to be established, for the protection of the persons and property 
of the native subjects under this Government. 

41. In inserting the amount of the net salt revenue as a set-off to the judi¬ 
cial charges, the Board do not mean to maintain that the Government had not 
a right to impose this tax, or if imposed, that it is not appropriable to any 
other than judicial expenses. They have no other object than to shew that an 
additional tax, not in existence prior to th.e establishments of the courts, and 
proposed to be levied for the purpose of meeting the charge which the esta¬ 
blishment of those courts would entail, has answered the end for which it was 
imposed. 

42. The medical establishment, some part of the charges for the support of 
prisoners, all the charges paid for Cutwals and other police purposes by Collec¬ 
tors previously to the separation of the police from the Collectors, should be 
deducted, when the total charges resulting from the establishment of courts 
of justice arc under consideration. The Sibbendy corps in the zillah of Gan- 
jam is not a new charge. Sibbendy corps existed under the Collectors for many 
years in the Northern Circars, to a much greater extent than are now em¬ 
ployed. 

43. The amount of police revenue received by Government, but not brought 
to the credit of police charge.s, is estimated at Star Pagodas 2,14,166 0 55, 
and is taken from returns furnished by the Collector, By the Police Com¬ 
mittee of 1814 the revenue appropriable to police purposes was estimated at 
Star Pagodas 3,70,000, as per Statement A, enclosure in their report. The 
first sum, the Board are of opinion, is under-rated : the latter sum includes 
revenue not resumed and revenue now assigned for the support of the taliari 
police. The amount, however, is sufiiciently accurate to elucidate the ques¬ 
tion here discussed, but the Board have called for further information on this 
subject. 

44. Tlje 

t To Government, dated SI8th June 1804, paragrapli 1. 


* Vide Enclosure A. 
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44, The Board here beg leave to suggest, that the head of « Police’* in the Report of 

jwouc accounts should, in future, receive credit for its proper revenue. If au* ef Revenue 
Uiorized to communicate with the Accountant-General on the subject, the 
Board will have little difficulty in submitting to Government, for its final deter¬ 
mination, a statement shewing the precise sum for which the head of “ Police” 
is entitled to receive credit. 


Leiswi^orded to the Judge by the proposed Transfer of his Magistracial and 

Tolice Duties to the Collector, 

45# This advantage will be admitted without hesitation, as the result of the 
Judge being relieved from magistracial and police duties. 

The number of days in the year being. 365 

Deducting Sundays . 52 

313 

Deducting three days in six, or half, for time appropriated 
to the discharge of the Magistrate’s duties . 156 f 

Remain.156 days for 

th^e^ministration of civil justice 

From which again must be deducted a number of days for the Dussarah 
mohurrum, and other native festivals. 000 

Ditto, ditto. Tor the time the court of circuit maybe at the station, or, 
at least, the time required to be set apart to prepare the documents 
required for riiat court,* part out of the criminal and part out of the 
judicial days . 000 

Time required to write reports on judicial, police, and other Magis¬ 
trates* business, so frequently called for of late. 000 

Days lost by leave of absence, indisposition, and other causes ....000 

- 000 

Leaving the number of days in a year estimated to be employed in de- - 

ciding civil causes ... 000 

46 . It might then be demonstrated, by the evidence of figures, that a Judge 
has not many days in the year to appropriate to the hearing and trying of civil 
causes. It appears that the duties of Judges and Magistrates are not all equally 
arduous. In some districts the duties of Magistrates are extremely onerous : 
in others the duties of Magistrates are light, and those of the Judge heavy. 
In a few, the duties of Judge and Magistrate are not more than one individual 
can perform. If this statement, gathered from the Collectors’ reports, is nearly 
correct, and its correctness can be best substantiated by the Sudder court, it is 
possible that the result of a general transfer, of the nature contemplated, might, 
in some cases, be to transfer the duties of Magistrates from a Judge, who has 
ample leisure to discharge them, to a Collector, whose time is already fully 
occupied with the multimrious and detailed duties already assigned to him. 


Greater JE^gidency in the Potice Department. 

47 . If it can be established that there is no necessary connection between the 
duties of Magistrate and those of Superintendent of Police, the Board are of 
opinion that the measure of transferring to Collectors the police duties only,, 
will produce both a saving of expense and greater efficiency in the police de¬ 
partment. It is liable, however, to one very serious objection, viz. the possi¬ 
bility of Revenue officers perverting the powers of police to promote the 
interests of revenue. The necessity which unfortunately so often occurs of 
pressing supplies for detachments, or furnishing inetn for the use of the com¬ 
missariat, opens a wide door to native servants to harass, in the Police depart¬ 
ment, those who may have offended them in the Revenue department. In the 

[5 K] Ceded 

* The duty of translating all document! for the court of circuit is represented os very heavy, 
and occupying much time. (See Mr. Bom's and Mr. Chaplin’s reports.) . 
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Report of Ceded Districts, however, the only superior officers now employed in the 
Dec fsis***’ P®^**^®* exception of a few Cutwals, and the asham or military Peons, 

‘ ' • are the native servants of the Collector, owing, as already stated, to the old 

cavelly system having been suppressed. 

“ No material alteration in the administration of the police, since the esta- 
“ blishtnents of the courts, has taken place,” observes Mr. Chaplain,* “ in 
“ the Ceded Districts, with the exception of the magisterial powem being 
“ vested in the Judge, instead of being as formerly in the hands of tim Col- 
“ lector. No Darogahs having yet been appointed, the Amildars of districts, 
“ who form a part of the regular establishment of the Collector, arc still the 

chief police agents under the Judge in each talook. In the transaction of 
“ their police business, they are assisted, as heretofore, by the heads of 
“ villages, and by the Talliars. They have also the aid, but in a more 
“ limited degree than before, of the asham or police corps. As far, therefore, 
“ as relates to the Ceded Districts, the only change contemplated will be tliat 
“ of retransferring from the Judge to the Collector the superintendence of the 
“ police, together with magisterial powers, thereby investing him again with 
“ authority and control over his own servants in the police department.” 

48. It aj)pears to the Board to be certain, and most of the Collectors admit 
it, that a more vigilant controul can be exercised by them over their native 
servants, if under one head, although employed in two departments, thap can 
possibly be exercised by the Magistrate over Revenue servants cmploytfd in*the 
Police department, and unavoidably considering their revenue duties as of su¬ 
perior importance to their police duties. There is some danger of this opinion 
of the secondary nature of police duties continuing, and, as already stated, that 
either revenue affairs will be neglected for matters of police, or police affairs 
will be neglected for revenue duties. There are times of the yefhr when, under 
the ryotwar system which is now about to be generally introduced. Revenue 
servants will be little able to bestow much attention on police duties. It has also 
been observed, that it is as incongruous to annex the performance of police 
and Magistrate’s duties to a civil Judge, as it is to annex those duties to the 
office of Collector, and that it would be better to have a separate person in 
charge of the police and magistracy.f This, indeed, appears to the Board 
the arrangement to be preferred : still, if a separate police establishment is not 
allowed, the Revenue servants employed in the police would be under two 
masters, a measure very objectionable. This might, perhaps, be obviated by 
the following plan: 

1st. Zillah Judges and their Registers to be relieved from all police duties,, 
and from all magistrate duties, except in cases hereaAer provided for. 

2d. Collectors to be head Magistrates and Superintendents of Police in the 
districts under their charge. 

3d. Assistants to Collectors to be deputy Magistrates and deputy Super¬ 
intendents of Police. 

4th. Collectors to be in future styled ” Magistrates and Collectors of 
” Zillahs.” 

5th. Magistrates to be at liberty to delegate to their deputies the duties of 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, and to resume such powers when it is 
most advantageous to the public service that they should act themselves as 
Magistrates. 

(5th. Deputy magistrates, in all practicable cases, to have charge of the 
zillah jail, to reside at the station where it is erected, and the Magistrate’s 
court to be held there. Deputy Magistrates to be fixed residents, unless in 
cases where the head Magistrate may consider it necessary to become a resi¬ 
dent at the jail station, in order to depute his deputy on revenue, police, or 
other duties. Either the head or deputy, or an acting magistrate, to be 
always present at the station where the jail is erected, in order that the Magis¬ 
trate’s court may be shut as seldom as practicable, and the escape of prisoners 
be prevented by the personal vigilance and precaution of a Magistrate. 

7th. The 

* Paragraph t. f Mr. Liuhingten, Paragraph S. 
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7th. The person acting as Magistrate under this Regulation to possess all the 
powers granted by the existing Regulations to lilagistrates; but all orders 
issued in the police or Magistrate’s department, and all summonses to be 
ia^rd in the name of the Collector of the zillah, to bear his official seal, but to 
be signed by the perspn doing the duty of Magistrate.* 

8th. In the event of the absence or indisposition of the Collector and his 
assistant,! or in other cases, to be competent for Registers, Assistant Judges, 
Commerci^Residents, their deputies or assistants to act as temporary Ma¬ 
gistrates, amHo take charge of the jail. (The mode and manner of appointing, 
them, or applying for their services, to be entered here.) 

9th. All persons acting as Magistrates to be declared liable to a civil prose¬ 
cution for damages, for abuse of the power vested in them to the injury of in¬ 
dividuals. For criminal acts they are already amenable to the King’s court 
at Madras. 

The transfer of Magistrates' Duties to Collectors, contrary to the fixed principks 

qfJurisprudence. 

49. This is not, perhaps, a branch of the discussion which it is the duty of 
the Board to notice; but as the general powers given to a Magistrate by the 
Regulations enacted for his guidance, and the special powers given by the 
followin g R egulations, viz. by Regulation I, A. D. 1805, for the salt mono¬ 
poly, bylRegiilations I, II, and III, A. D. 1812, for the saycr, by Regulations 
Vll and VIII, A. D. 1811, for the tobacco monopoly, by Regulation 1, A. D. 
1808, for the abkarry revenue, by Regulations IV and VIII, A. D, 1808, 
for the stamp revenue, would, on the transfer of the power and duties of 
Magistrate to the Collector, require him to exercise the powers of Magistrate, 
in hearing, trying,* and punishing, to the extent warranted by the laws, all 
petty frauds on the land revenue under ryotwar, greater frauds in the sayer, 
salt, tobacco, and abkarry revenue, and other misdemeanours, it is the duty of 
the Board to notice the subject here, that such provision may be made in the 
Regulation now preparing, as may, in tfie wisdom of Government, appear 
proper, either for limiting, restricting, or extending the powers given to Col¬ 
lectors, as Magistrates, by those Regulations. 

Mr. Read, the Collector in Canara, observes, paragraph 3 of his lctter, “ it 
“ is the general opinion of the judicial servants who have been employed upon 
“ this coast, that the number of criminals and work attendant upon them in 
“ Canara, might alone occupy the time and attention of the most active 

Magistrate. It is a province of great extent, and so fruitful of crimes, that 
“ when the present Judge and Magistrate took charge of it, in the beginning 
“ of January, he found four hundred and thirty-six persons who had been 
« apprehended at difterent times, but either not examined or not committed, 
“ consequently was unable to enter on the trial of a single civil suit before the 
“ month of May, the number of criminal examinations taken for six months, 
“ ending the SOth June last, being no less than 1,367* Robberies attended 
“ with murder have been extremely common, which necessarily leads to 
“ longer and more intricate examinations than would be necessary in crimes 
“ of less magnitude.” The punishment of frauds committed in the custom, 
salt, and tobacco departments, Mr. Read adds, “ are likewise extremely fre- 
“ quent, and daily occupy a portion of the Magistrate’s time.” 

50. Several of the Collectors contend for the absolute necessity of transfer- 
ring to them all or none of the powers now vested in Judges and Magistrates, 
and Superintendents of Police. 

“ Regarding the expediency of the proposed measure, I have unifonnly 
” entertained,” says Mr. Chaplin,J “ the same opinion which I now hold, 
” that it would materially contribute to the efficiency of the police. The prin- 

“ cipal, 

* Remark.—This is necessary, because all the inferior offieft? are revenue servants. It will 
shew them that the Collector is the head of the whole. 

t Remark ■ When Collectors and assistants are sick, or on leave of absencei their duties must 
then be provided for. If a Collector is making a lyotwar settlement, he caiinot be called oil' to take 
charge of the jail and Magistrate's office. 

t Paragraph 3 


Report of 
Board of Revenue, 
18 Dec. I 81 fi. 


Sir. orig. 
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Report of 
Board of Revenue, 
18 Dec. 1815. 


cipal, as well as the subordinate police t^cers, the Aumildars, and the chiefs 
or villages, being all revenue servants, are at present placed in the very 
embarrassing predicament of being subjected to two distinct authorities. 
The inconveniences arising from their being compelled to perform the pm- 
“ verbially difficult task of serving two masters are of frequent occurrence, and 
“ have not uncommonly produced that paralization in the exerejse of their 
“ respective functions, which the Honourable Court, in the nintieth paragraph 
“ of their dispatch, have so truly and emphatically described to be the neces- 
“ sary consequence of such a division of authority. It is obvioqs-tliat a duty 
“ to be performed under circumstances so irksome, must often be undertaken 
“ with reluctance, and will therefore be executed imperfectly. In the discharge 
“ of police functions almost every thing must depend on the zeal add energy 
“ of the agents employed; but situated as they now are, with little to stimu- 
“ late their zeal or to impel them to exertion, Aumildars, it must be confessed, 
“ are sometimes but lukewarm in the execution of this service. Any extraor- 
“ dinary Instance of activity on their part may obtain the Magistrate’s appro- 
“ bation, but can produce no solid advantage to them; on tiie other hand, 
“ their inactivity, however great, will seldom render them liable to a heavier 
“ punishment than that of fine, and the Judge not having the power to dismiss 
“ them, they are almost exempted from one of the most effectual checks upon 
“ neglect of duty, which is the dread of removal from office. The Collector, 
“ on the contrary, has not only the means of inciting, but also of compelling 
“ them to an active performance of their duties. He has often Gp'pbi'tunities 
“ of rewarding those whose conduct is meritorious by promotion to offices of 
“ higher responsibility and allowances, and he will at once recommend the 
“ removal of those whose culpable inactivity may render necessary the adoption 
“ of such a measure.” 


Mr. Chaplin proceeds :* “Yet should the arrangement'recommended by 
“ the Court of Directors, of transferring the duties of Magistrate from the au- 
“ thority in whose hands they are now vested, be adopted, much of the future 
“ efficiency of the police will depend on the degree in which the magisterial 
“ pffwers are, at the same time, made over to the Collector. Ifi in his magis- 
“ terial capacity, he is not allowed to have the same ample authority as is now 
“ possessed by the Judge as Magistrate, or if, in other words, hd is to be in 
“ anywise a subordinate officer of police, appointed merely to be the interme- 
" diate instrument under the Judge for the apprehension of offenders, then I 
“ think, and 1 have no hesitation in submitting the free declaration of my 
“ sentiments, that he will prove a very cumbrous and useless addition to the 
“ police establishment. The want of duo authority will frequently render his 
“ exertions abortive ; and by depriving him of the means of inspiring respect, 
“ his appointment will become of more detriment than advantage to the police 
“ department. The administration of criminal justice, under such a modifica- 
“ tion of the system, will be more tardy and circuitous than before ; for all 
“ offenders that are apprehended must, in the first instance, be sent by the 
“ Aumildars to the Collector, instead of goin^, as they now do, direct to the 
“ Judge. Before the Collector witnesses must be summoned and an inquiry 
“ entered into, without which he cannot judge how far'the offences charged 
“ against the prisoners are of such a nature as to warrant their being brought 
“ to the Magistrate’s cognizance. Whetlier the Collector may deem it right 
“ to dismiss the complaint for want of proof to establish it, or whether he may 
“ think it expedient to send it on to the superior Magistrate for his decision, 
“ there will frequently be a difference of judgment as to the propriety of the 
“ step which he has pursued. This discrepancy of opinion will inevitably 
“ tend to occasion a collision between the Magistrate and the Police Superin- 
“ tendent, which will by no means contribute to the advantage of either the 
“ public or police service. Where the Judge and the Superintendent happen 
“ to be fixed at the same station, the process will not certainly be quite so cir¬ 
cuitous as I have above represented; but the probabilities of a clashing of 
“ their imthority will increase in an exact ratio with the propinquity of these 
two officers, and of their respective establishments of servants. Instead of 
being Curtailed, which I presume to be an object of the change of system, 

“ the 


* Paragraph 4. 
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** the business of police will be nearly doubled ; for the Superintendent must Report of 
“ have a separate set of official servants, independent of that of the Magistrate, Board of Revenue, 
“ which will cause a considerable increase of expense to Government. . 

“ After the most * deliberate consideration that I have been able to gkc to 
“ the subject, I am*persuaded that the establishing the Collector as a medium 
“ of communication between the Judge and the Aumildars, will prove a very 
“ troublesome arrangement, without producing in the slightest imaginable de- 
“ gree a^i^ advantage to the police service. I am also of opinion, on the 
“ grounoWhich I have taken the liberty to set forth, that the transfer of 
“ magisterial duties necessarily involves the transfer of magisterial •powers, and 
“ that former cannot be efficiently performed without the exercise of the 
“ latter. 1 apprehend, further, that it will be inexpedient to impose upon the 
“ Collector the ungracious office of apprehending criminals, without, at the 
“ same time, conferring executive authority upon him; and equally impolitic, 

“ considered with reference to his respectability as a revenue officer, to reduce 
“ him to the subonlinate situation of a police agent under the Judge, into which 
“ he must of course sink, if he possesses in the same department inferior 
“ powers, and is compelled to refer to his principals great majority of the 
“ cases that come before him. In a word, it clearly appears to me, on my per* 

haps imperfect view of the question, that the change, to be advantageous, 

“ must be complete; that the full magisterial powers must go hand in hatul 
“ witl^ljg^^magisterial duties, or that they should remain altogether as they 
“ now are under the Judge. 

“ There + are a few considerations which may, perhaps, dictate the expe- 
“ diency of continuing to the Judge, as Magistrate, his present powers, within 
“ the limits hereafter to be defined of the station at which the court is holden. 

“ The principal ef these is, that, as local Magistrate, he must have magisterial 
“ authority to maintain a proper discipline within the jail, the care and manage- 
“ ment of which must, I imagine, still rest with the Judge ; for if transferred 
“ to the Collector, the arrangement woqld in many instances occasion consi* 

“ derable expense to Government, inasmuch as it would become necessary, 

“ either that a new jail should be built at the stations of the Collectors (which 
“ arc, ill many collectorates, at a distance from those of the court), or that 
“ new culcherries and treasuries should be erected for the Collectors at the 
“ court s(;\tions. Another consideration is, that the constant residence of the 
“ Judge at the principal town of the zillah would enable him to conduct the 
“ police of tlie station more eflfectually than could be done by the Collector, 

** whose avocations must often lead him to distant quarters of the zillah. For 
“ these reasons, I would beg to recommend that the Judges should, quatenus 
“ magistrates, possess a limited local jurisdiction. 

“ Itt may probably be objected to the proposed change of system, that 
“ Collectors ought not to be entrusted with magisterial powers, because they 
“ ma) be improperly exercised for revenue purposes. To this objection I can 
“ only reply, that the line between the two offices appears to me to be so dis- 
“ tinctly drawn, that it cannot be easily transgressed : should any irregularity 
“ of the sort occur. Government will not find it a difficult matter to provide a 
“ remedy. The bare possibility of power being abuseil is no good argument 
“ against the use of it; for under such a mode of reasoning, it might be equally 
“ objectionable to entrust executive magisterial authority to judicial officers, 

“ who now possess it.” 

Mr. Ross ob.serves, & “ I have already stated that it would be desirable, 

“ could it be d^ me, to nave a separate officer to perform the duties of Magis* 

“ trate, but that not being practicable, those duties must be entrusted either 
“ to the Judge or to the Collector. That there are objections to entrusting 
“ the powers of Magistrate to one who is so immediately interested in, and 
** responsible for the due realization of the revenue, as the Collector is, I am 
” fully aware; but I am by no means satisfied that they are stronger than 
* those which exist against putting those executive K^metions into the hands of 
“ the very person whose duty it is to check and control the abuse of them; 

and it is a subject that will admit of much discussion, whether the abuse of 

[ 5 L 3 “ magisterial 

* Paragraphs. f Paragraphs. % Paragraph7. I Paragraph f). 
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Report of « magisterial power will not be better checked by being kept in the hands of» 
of®«’^enue, i< separate person, even though tliat person be Collector, than by being en- 
1 cc. 1S13. „ to the very officer whose duty it is to administer that restraint and 

“ check, but whose credit and interest are thus concerned in concealing, in- 

stead of bringing to light and punishment, the abuses in the departmeiiu 

There will, in the one case, be a real appeal from the acts of the Magistrate 
“ to the Judge; in the other, there is none, or at least, what is equal to none ; 

for an appeal to the individual who has done the injury against his owm act 
“ hardly deserves the name,* and it would be difficult to persuade natives 
“ of India that, in such a case, there is any appeal at all.” * 

Mr. Groeme observes :t ” At a time that it is proposed to deduct from the 
“ power of the courts of circuit, in order to strengthen the hands of the Magis* 
" trates, it can hardly be thouglit necessary to transfer the magisterial depart* 
“ ment to Collectors with impaired authority. They should be permitted to 
*' exercise, at least, the full powers at present vested in tlie Judges as Magis- 
“ trates, or the system cannot be expected to be efficient. 

“It cannot say that I correctly comprehend what would be the distinct 
“ duties of the police, and what of the magisterial department, if the two were 
“ separated and divided between the .ludge and the Collector; but I sup- 

“ pose tliem to be that the Collector is to have the power of causing of- 

“ fenders to be apprehended, whom he must send to the Magistrate, who 

“ will punish or commit them to trial, as the case may be. In !^!. .^n ar* 

“ rangeraent there would be the inconvenience of multiplying the channel of 
“ communication in the progress of an affair tow'ards the Magistrate’s ^’ourt; 
“ and atiy order or recommendation arising out of the investigation of the 
“ case, which the Magistrate might think it necessary to give, would be less 
“ efficiently executed in having to take the same circuitous cpiirsc. 

“ On§ the transfer of the police department to the Collector, the Judge 
“ would have no establishment under his orders in the interior, to carry into 
“ effect any measures which would still rest with him as Magistrate, respecting 
“ affrays punishable only by him, the regulation of weights and measures, re* 
“ pairing of roads, and other affairs, which it is difficult to define to what de- 
“ partment they ought to belong, unless the Tehsildars, who, 1 presume, 
“ are to be the police darogahs, should be made subject to their direct au* 
“ tliority as well as to the Collectors, an inconvenience which it is desirable to 
“ avoid.” 

Mr. Warden observes: || “ The magisterial powers, in every view of the 
“ subject, should I think, remain as they now are, distinct from the revenue. 
“ Vesting both in the same person would subvert that controul which is indis* 
“ pensable to good government. 

“ Vesting^ the Collector with the superintendence of police, as proposed by 
“ the Honourable the Court of Directors, with limited powers of punishing 
“ petty offenders, appears to be an arrangement which might be introduced 
“ with the best effect. In exercising the power of punishing petty offences, 
“ the Collector’s proceedings might be liable to the superintending controul of 
“ the courts of circuit Much of the present police establishment, particu* 
“ larly the thannah stations, might be done away, and much facility would 
“ be ensured to the collection of the revenue. It would do away those clashings 
“ of authority which now prevail, and which the refractory avail themselves of, 
“ to the serious detriment of the revenue: it will give time to the Judge and 
“ Magistrate to devote fuller and better attention to the more important parts of 
“ his magisterial and judicial functions.” 

Mr. Hepburn observes “In respect to the first point, that of vesting the 
“ whole magisterial duty in the Collector, I have no hesitation whatever jn 
** saying that, as far as my opinion goes, I consider it quite impossible for the 
“ Collector to undertake so important and laborious a department in addition 

“ to 

* Note by the Board. « It hai escaped Mr. Rose’s recollection that there ia an appeal to the 
“ court of circuit fi'om the acts of the Magistrate.” 

t Paragraph 9. t Paragraph 4. § Paragraph 5. Paragraph 2. 

IT Paragraph 9. r* Paragraph 2. 
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V to his own. The extent of the Collectorates is in general so great, and the Report of 

“ detail of collecting the revenue has been so much increased since the universal of Revenue, 
“ introduction of the courts, as to afford, in general, ample employment to the 
** Collectors in the performance of their own proper duties. The simple col- 
•■V lection and administration of the revenue, however, as the Board well know, 

“ by no means cofhprehend the whole of a Collector’s duty, which is so miilti- 
“ farioifs ns to connect him with almost every public department and office in 
“ the civil branch at Madras, besides many of those belonging to the military 
dep^l^ent likewise. In this respect, the situation of Collectors is generally 
“ changi!rt»of late years. I recollect when I was first appointed an Assistant 
" in the Revenue department, the Collector, under whom I was employed, had 
“ only the Board of Revenue to transact business of all kinds with: his ac- 
counts were all forwarded to them, his cash remitted to their treasury, and 
“ excepting an occasional letter to Government or to the officers commanding 
“ stations, his whole correspondence * was confined to that witli the Board of 
“ Revenue alone. Since that time, however, the number of departments with 
“ whom the Collector is connected in business is very greatly increased, and I 
“ annex a list of more than twenty different heads in the margin,t and some of 
“ them very numerous in themselves, with which I find a correspondence is 
“ conducted by this office, independent of Government and the Board, and of 
“ the numerous miscellaneous letters which so extensive a charge must give 
“ rise to. The very superintendence of this English correspondence, together 
“ wij^ tj^c greatly extended size of the collectorates, will shew that there is 
“ already full employment for a Collector’s time. But, even if it supposed that 
the Collector’s exertions are not entirely required in the duties of revenue, 

*< there still appears another and a great objection to constituting him sole Ma- 
“ gistrate, which is, that his present avocations produce such very unequal 
demands upon his time and attention, that he can never reckon upon either 
of them with sufficient certainty to allow so important a department, and one 
“ in which delay is so dangerous, to be superadded to his present functions. 

“ There is no doubt but that, .at some seasons of the year, the mere business of 
<■ the revenue does not afford entire occupation to a Collector; but then, at 
« other times, it is sufficient to engross the whole of his attention, and that. 


too, sometimes for months together, and in such a manner as to make it 
impossible fur him to divide his mind between it and any other branch of the 
service. I know well that, in the district, there is a period of several months 
in the year, which commences with the payment of the heavy kists and lasts 
till they are all collected, the annual repairs made, and till the advances 
are arranged and the next year’s cultivation is fairly commenced, when it 
would be quite out of the Collector’s power to superintend the magisterial 
department in addition to his own, and the revenue duties arc at no time of 
a nature, but particularly at that important period of the year, to allow 
of their being*delayed. Each must be provided for at its own proper sea¬ 
son ; and if, through delay, this opportunity passes away, the occasion is 
for ever lost, and public disadvantage inevitably ensues. What then would 
become of the magistrate’s duty ? It must either be neglected or the revenue 
must, and they are both of too important a nature to be placed in a predica¬ 
ment where the neglect of one or other must ensue. Besides the usual du¬ 
ties of a Collector, he is frequently called upon for the performance of ex¬ 
traordinary ones, as from being connected with so many departments, he is 
considered more or less to belong to ail, which renders him constantly liable 
to calls of this nature that likewise bear very unequally upon his time, and 
make it impossible for him ever to be able to reckon upon it at any period 

“ with 


* Note by the Board of Revenue. The public correspondence of Collectors has no doubt 
greatly increased of late years, but with some of the departments enumerated above the corre¬ 
spondence is very limited. 

t *' The Accountant-General, Civil Auditor, Sub-Treasurer, Postmaster-General, Government 
Lottery, Stamp Office, Commissariat Department, Mint Committee, Pension Fund, Judge, 
Assistant Judge, Magistrate, Register, Political Resident, Gsmmi-rcial Resident, Paymaster, 
Surveyor-General, Superintendent Tank Repairs and Estimate, Commanding Officers, Vac¬ 
cinators, Collectors or sea Customs at all the Ports. Collectors of land Customs in all the Pro¬ 
vinces, Post-masters in all Uic Provinces, Detachments marching. Import Warehouse-keepsr.” 
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“ with certainty, and for that reason rendering him an improper person to be 
» “ sole Magistrate. 

*' Although, *■ for these reasons, I am of opinion that it would be imprac- 
“ ticable to place the entire charge of the magistracy in the hands of thet' 
Collector, yet I think, if he could be made an acting magistrate as well as 
“ the Judge, it would be an arrangement highly beneficial to the country at 
“ large; for although the Collector cannot command his time with sufficient 
“ certainty at all seasons, to enable him to undertake the whole duties of Ma- 
“ gistrate, yet there are many valuable hours, in the course of the which 
« lie might dedicate to that object witli great public advantage, and particularly 
“ in repressing the lesser offences, the suflercrs from which often grudge the 
“ expense, trouble, and delay of resorting to the Magistrate’s court to pro- 
“ cure the punishment of the offenders. This description of duty could be 
“ particularly well performed by the Collector and his assistants, especially 
“ during their frequent tours through the districts; and their being Magis- 
“ trates, and thence having authority to inquire into the state of society, would, 

“ by this considerable extension of European agency, be productive of very 
“ happy consequences to the community at large. So far, I think, the execu- 
“ tion of the plan would be highly advisable ; but to carry it to its full extent 
“ appears to me impracticable, without risking injury to the two far most im- 
“ portant branches of the civil administration. 

“ This subject,! I conclude, refers also to the proposed plan of pkrrtn^ the 
“ police under the Collector, to which the same objections will equally apply 
“ as those,relating to the magistracy. Without some guide as to the nature 
“ of this plan, it is difficult to be able to say much about it; but I cannot help- 
“ fearing, if the Collector is constituted Police-master, without being at the 
“ same time entrusted with the powers of Magistrate, it wi>l place him and 
“ his establishment in a very inefficient situation, and will leave him with a 
“ most im))ortant duty to perform, without affording him the means of dis- 
“ charging it satisfactorily. The authority which the agents of police possess, 

“ and which enables them to exeeute their funetions, is from being at the same 
“ time the Magistrate's officers: if these two are separated, the Police master 
“ will be left without the power of enforcing any of his orders, and his sub- 
“ ordinates will be liable to prosecution for the most ordinary discharge of their 
“ duty, which, as officers of the Magistrate, they would be fully justified in 
“ so executing. If the Police-master is to be permitted to commit offenders 
“ for trial, it would seem that he might he entrusted with the whole authority 
“ of a Magistrate, if this most important branch of it is conffned to him. 

" The duties of the police and the magistracy are so nearly allied, that it ap- 
“ pears almost impossible to separate them, without rendering the police to- 
“ tally inefficient. To conduct the duties of it at all, the power of appre- 
“ bending persons, and the powers of restraint till examination, must be in- 
“ vested in that officer ; and this power of personal restraint is a high branch 
“ of the magisterial office, and is so indispensable to the other department, 
that, without it, it could not exist. It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
“ to this extent the power of the Magistrate must, of necessity, be assigned 
“ to the Police-master.” 

Mr. Lushington very justly observes!: “ It is not, I am sure, saying 
“ too much, that the interference of judicial authority has frequently been 
“ beneficially interposed between the inhabitants and the Revenue servants. 
“ The Collector and his servants are naturally anxious to collect the reve- 
“ nucs, and cannot view a matter at issue between themselves and the Ryots 
“ with that dispassionate coolness which a magistrate would do, without any 
“ interest in the question at issue. It is true that the Revenue officers might 
“ not abuse their trust, and use their police powers in collecting the revenue; 

but it is by no means impossible, or indeed improbable, and therefore ought 
« to be guarded against by the legislature.” 

Mr. Fraser observes :§ ** In the district under my charge the Magistrate’s 
« department is so limited, in comparison with what is the case in other col- 
lectorates, that inconvenience would not be felt by the transfer thereof to 

“ the 

Paragraph 3. f Paragraph 4. ! Paragrapli 9. $ Paragraph 2. 
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” the Collector’s department, in the same decree that would probably arise Report of 

“ in other places, where the case is different; nevertheless, as it must be ad- of Rerenne, 

mitted that there is more business of a nature directly revenue than the 
** Collector can easily undertake, while there happens to be very little duty in 
« general in the zillah court, it is apparent that the transfer of the whole 
“ duties of Magistrate to the Collector, would obviously overload an office 
“ already sufficiently occupied without any apparent necessity. I have al- 
** ways been of opinion, that the Collector ought to be invested with a certain 
“ postjoirof magisterial authority, to be exercised more particularly in parts 
“ of ln&*slistrict at a distance from the ordinary range of the sitting Magis- 
“ trate; but it seems to me, that if sufficient power is vested in him to carry 
** on Xhe police duties, as is now in contemplation, it will be better that the 
« functions of Magistrate remain, as now, in the hands of the zillah Judge.” 

Mr. Hargrave observes :* “In the first place, I take the liberty to state 
“ that, independent of my revenue duties, which would not allow me to exe- 
“ cute, in a satisfactory manner, those of a Magistrate, a great obstacle to the 
” proposed transfer seems to offer itself in the very unsettled state of a Col- 
“ lector’s residence. His occasional visits to different parts of the collcctorate 
“ would cause a very inefficient disciiarge of magisterial functions; or, if 
“ those were properly attended to, he would be obliged to neglect his duty as 
" a Revenue officer.” 

• RJr.-Reter states ;t “As your Board must be so well acquainted with the 
“ numerous duties which at present call forth the attention of Collectors, it 
“ would be needless for me to point them out; I shall, therefore, only offer 
“ it as my opinion, that they are of such a nature as to render them unable to 
“ undertake the whole of the duties of a Magistrate, as vested in him by the 
“ Regulationsj without neglecting some of those which now require their con- 
« slant consideration.” 

51. These quotations furnish the principal arguments used by the Collec¬ 
tors, for or against the transfer of thq Magistrate’s powers and duties to Col¬ 
lectors } the Board have, therefore, inserted them in the body of their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

52. In the Northern Circars, where the land Revenue is permanently fixed, 
and collected with a facility not experienced in other districts, Messrs. Spot- 
tiswoode. Smith, T. Oakes, H. Oakes, and Russell, recommend that the duties 
of Magistrate and of Superintendent of police should be tran.sferred to them. 

Mr. Russell states, however, that the town and large pottahs at Masulipatam 
will furnish exclusive employment for one Magistrate, and that separate pro¬ 
vision must be made for the discharge of Magistrates’ duty in that place, in 
the event of the transfer, either by continuing the present Judge as Magistrate, 
or appointing flie Collectors’ assistants local Magistrates. 

53. The collector, as Superintendent of Police only and not Magistrate, 
would, some of the Collectors apprehend, be responsible to two authorities, the 
superior criminal courts and the Board of Revenue. The Board do not, how¬ 
ever, consider this circumstance to afford valid objection to the measure. 

54. It will be found that some Collectors think it advantageous that a Magi¬ 
strate should move about the district, or rather think that a Collector moving 
about, and having authority to act as Magistrate, would prove a great benefit to 
the people. 

55. The Board are not aware of any advantage to be derived from an itine¬ 
rant magistracy, that would not be better obtained by a fixed station for the 
office: but to increase the number of Magistrates would, no doubt, be a great 
advantage, particularly where the range of a Magistrate’s limits are so exten¬ 
sive as to require persons to travel, in some instances, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles. It will, of course, be for the Governor in Council to 
decide whether Collectors shall have Magistrates’ powers, and Judges shall be 
deprived of them, or both shall act as Magistrates. 

[5 M] 
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Heads of Villages to be made Potail, and employed in deciding Civil Suits, in dis¬ 
charging certain Magistracial Duties, certain Police Duties, and in the Ryotwar 
Villages in pe forming certain Revenue Duties, and to perform their Duties 
without Remuneration, 

56. The Board are aware that in the Ceded Districts of 1792, now denomi- 
nated the Zillah Salem, as well as in the Ceded Districts of 1800, now the Zil* 
lahs of Beliary and Cuddapah, and in Coimbatore, the practice has been esta> 
blished for the Collector to select one or more of the inhabitants of village 
to be the officiating Potail or Potails, and to pay him or them from the revenues 
of certain lands assigned by the native government in enam tenure to the 
heads of villages collectively. Whether the making that tenure a special ser> 
vice tenure of one, which was a general tenure of all, is an innovation or not, 
it is perhaps now difficult to determine; but the Board believe it to be matter 
of fact, that from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, east of the Ghauts, the word 
" Potail” is not known, and that the office, as vested by authority exclusively 
in one person, does not exist. In some of the districts enumerated, the 
enams held by the head inhabitants have been resumed, added to the land re¬ 
venue, and the equivalent has been annually disbursed as monthly pay to the 
selected Potail, who has thus become, to all intents and purposes, a stipendiary 
officer of the Collector. 

57 . The duties performed by Potails, in the districts above-nam«d7%vere 
performed, prior to the introduction of the ryotwar system into the Carnatic, 
by Monigars, Turcufdars, or Parbuttees, officers appointed and paid by the 
Governmeht, and are so performed at this day in the zillah of Chingleput, and 
in all the alienated villages of the Carnatic. The enams held by heads of vil¬ 
lages were not resumed, and were not considered, the Board .have reason to 
know, as held on the sole condition of performing precise revenue, police, or 
judicial duties :* They were considered as held in virtue of a right derived as 
descendants of the first settlers of the village, as an acknowledgement of 
a superior or preferable right of occupancy, and as some remuneration for the 
performance of the general municipal duties of the village. These municipal 
duties are various, and often unconnected with the services due to Govern¬ 
ment. In Tinnevelly, the Collector states that the inhabitants never per¬ 
formed police duties; and this the Board believe to have been the case in 
Trichinopoly. 

Mr. Hepburn, the Collector in Tanjore, observes f: “ It may not, perhaps, 
be considered irrelevant to tlie general subject of the proposed changes, to 
“ state in this place, that one of the principal of them, and one from which 
“ great results seem to be reckoned upon, must have been framed upon a 
“ state of things considerably different from that existing in this province: I 
“ mean the civil and criminal powers to be vested in persons denominated the 
“ Potails, and in the Curnums of villages. 

“ From j the best information I have hitherto been able to obtain upon this 
subject, I cannot find that there exists now, or ever did' exist, such a per¬ 
sonage as a Potail. The Board know that the whole of the land in this 

f )rovince is private property, murassee. In some cases the whole of the 
ands of a village belong to one person; in others they are divided into from 
two shares to five hundred in a village, each the property of a separate in¬ 
dividual, all of whom have a direct and common interest in the village, and 
claim an interference in the administration of its affikirs. Of the first de¬ 
scription of villages there are 1690, in which the sole Meerassadar, doubt¬ 
less, has a considerable degree of authority, and he might perhaps be got to 
exercise the functions expected of a Potail. Of the latter description there 

“ are 

* Note in Mr. Fraser'i diary for August of the l4th day.—“ A Tehsiidar requestt to know 
" whetl^r he ought to put in the statenient, as required by Colonel Munro, the names of the whole 
<< inhabitants who are enjoying the enams allotted to the head inhabitants, or those only who 
were nominated by the circar as head inhabitants.'' In answer, the Tehsiidar is directed to put 
in the statement the names of the appointed head inhabitants, and not any other. 

f From Mr Hepburn, 23d May 1815, paragraph 17. J Paragraph 18. 
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“ are 3134 villages; but in what manner is the system to be conducted in Report of 
“ them ? Hitherto the Meerassadars have all been upon an equal footing Boer^f Revenue, 
“ with each other: and even if the difficult point was got over, of selecting 
“ which amongst them is to be constituted Potail, how can it be expected 
that tljese persons, who till now have stood upon a footing of perfect equa- 
“ lity with him, wifi submit quietly to his authority, which he will, of course, 

“ exhibitto them in the most offensive manner, that of assuming the entire 
“ controul of the aftkirs of the village, in the management of which they have 
“ hithesteborne as great a part as himself ? and if any authority is attached 
“ to his omtt, there can be but little doubt that it will be exercised in the at- 
“ tainment of the object of all others the most gratifying to his feelings, that 
“ of being undisputed superior in his own village. From what is known of the 
“ disposition of the people here, there can be little difficulty in saying that 
“ they never would patiently submit to the controul that is proposed to be 
“ vested in one of their own body, and still less will they submit their causes 
“ to arbitration, if money or time can procure either another tribunal or delay 
“ in the settlement of them. As little would they consent to the interference 
“ of the Curnum in their disputes. These officers must be on a very difierent 
“ footing here from the one contemplated in the plan ; as, so far from having 
“ any thing like an influence amongst the Meerassadars, it is but very lately 
“ that they were their own servants : and it is one of the most difficult tasks 
“ to get the Curnums to consider themselves as officers of Government, and 
t<r tte their duty independent of the Meerassadars. It can only be in a 
“ country in a much more backward state of civilization than this, where the 
“ Curnum is of the consequence contemplated in the proposed system; there 
“ his knowledge of accounts, and the dependence which the generality of the 
“ inhabitants must have upon him, from their ignorance of reading and writing, 

“ gives him a degree of consequence, which in such a province as this, inha- 
“ bited principally by Bramins, all of whom can read and write, does not be- 
“ long to him. His acquirements in these particulars impart no Importance to 
“ him here, and he consequently falls into his own proper place in society ac- 
** cording to his caste ; which being generally a Suder, places him in a rank 
“ far below that of the Meerassadars, when they happen to be Bramins, which 
“ the greatest proportion of them are. They would, therefore, scorn the idea 
“ of having their affairs and disputes investigated and decided on by a person 
“ whom they consider as so much beneath them in every respect.” 

“ Some little difficulty,” says Mr. Sullivan, the Collector in Cliingleput *, 

“ may appear to present itself at first to the introduction of the new system of 
“ police into this zillah, from the situation of the Meerassadars. There is no 
“ description of person amongst them answering exactly to the Potail or 
“ Reddy of the neighbouring countries. Each village, however, has managers 
“ (Prevuttah tj, who are entrusted wilJi the entire control of its concerns, and 
” .who are remunerated by the body of Meerassadars for all expenses that may 
“ be incurred by them on the public account. In some of the villages, the 
“ village enams are occupied entirely by the managers, to the exclusion of 
" the other meerassadars. The number of managers in the larger villages, is 
“ generally four, sometimes five ; in the smaller, three, two, and occasionally 
“ one. 

“ The management of some of the villages was held by the ancestors of 
“ those who at present have the authority, and who derived it either from 
“ their possessing the largest shares in the lands, or by appointments from the 
Circar; in others, when there is an equality in the shares, the managers 
** are selected from their superior intelligence and ability. 

" There will be no difficulty in selecting one or two persons in every village 
“ fro^a amongst these managers, to fulfil the duties which arc to devolve on 
** the heads of villages in other districts. Nor do I imagine that such a pro- 

" cecding 

* From Mr. SaUivan, in zillah Chingleput, S6th June 1815, paraj^aphi* 19 to 33 inclusive. 

t Note by the Board of Revenue.—Supposed to mean Parbutty. The Parbutty appointed by 
Government is paid by the inhabitants, so long as the village remains under Aumanie. When 
rented to tlie inhabitants, they may either employ a servant of this nature or manage the concerns 
themselves: the Government does not interfere. 
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“ cecding would create jealousy in the minds of the other inhabitants, pro- 
» « vided the appointments are made by the Circar, and the proportion of fees 
« to be attached to the office regulated by the same authority. 

« In villages where the lands are divided nearly in equal proportions be— 
“ tween Brahmins and Shudras, it will be necessary that bne.of each caste should 
be appointed to conduct the duties of the headship. , 

“ It is in the knowledge of the Board that, long previous to the constitution 
“ of the courts, people were in the habit of resorting from all of the 
“ Deckan to Conjeveram, for the purpose of obtaining decisiotfs upon im- 
“ portant causes concerning castes, inheritance, marriage, ademtion, &c. from 
“ the learned Shastrees who were assembled there by orders from the Aumil* 

“ dars as punchayets.* The numbers of people qualified for taking cog- 
“ nizance of disputes of this kind is not at all diminished, and perhaps the 
“ revival of their powers, under judicious Regulations, might be made produc- 
“ tive of extensive benefits.” 

“ In this district,” says the Collector in Tinnevelly,t “ the head inhabitants 
“ and Curnums do not appear hitherto to have had any concern in the police 
“ of the country. The cavel system was formerly established here j and the 
“ Poligars, now Zemindars, were the Cavelgars, having the assistance only 
“ of the lalliars in the villages, and being made pecuniarily responsible for all 
“ robberies committed within the limits of their respective cavels.” 

“ Independent of assisting to collect the village rents, the Potails,” observes 
the Collector in Canara,| “ adjust the proportion of supplies, whether of 
“ coolies or provisions, required at any time from their villages, and attend 
“ upon the Shanbogues, when necessary, to assist them in forming their ac- 
“ counts, being naturally well acquainted with the cultivatio^n of their villages. 
“ They likewise attend, at the period of settlement, both by Tessildars and 
“ myself, to afford any local information wanted. These are their principal 
“ duties j nor would it be practicable, under the ryotwar system obtaining 
“ in Canara, to form or collect thS settlement without them. There is like- 
“ wise an inferior, but most useful description of people, called Oogranies, 
“ subordinate to them, who assist both the Shanbogues and Potails in all their 
“ duties: Of these there are generally one, and sometimes two in every 
“ Mogani. 

“ The Shanibogues are paid from four to ten rupees monthly, in proportion 
“ to the amount collected by each, or about one and a quarter per cent. The 
“ Potails aie paid by a per-centage also upon their village rents, of seven- 
" ninths per cent, varying from half a rupee to twen^ rupees annually, but 
“ averaging in bekul nine rupees and a half. The Oogranies receive from 
“ one to three rupees monthly. Neither of these people received any fixed 
“ pay during the Sultaun’s government; but as the Asophs and Aumildars 
could not do without them, they were always privately supported by con* 
" tributions permitted to be made for them. They were, besides, always 
“ favoured in their rents, and exempted, in a great measure, from various 
“ burthensome duties exacted of the other inhabitants. 

“ Most of the Shanbogues in the four northern Talooks claim their appoint- 
“ ments as hereditary; but the number of these to the southward of Onore 
“ are much fewer. This descent of duty is not found to impede the public 
“ service, for when the incumbent, from youth, age, or any disability, is un- 
“ able to discharge the duties, a deputy is constanUy employed, who shares in 
“ the pay while acting. Under the Sultaun’s Government, many wishing to 
•< become Shanbogues paid a nuzzar for it, and even now the situation is in 
“ general eagerly coveted; but that of Potail seems to be held in less estima- 
“ tion. Many instances can be adduced of Potails in Canara throwing li^ their 

” situation 

* Note by the Board of Revenue.—These references, the Board have reason to believe, were 
confined to matters of importance, connected with religion, caste, marriage, &c.and has little to do 
with the ordinary administration of justice. 

f From Mr. Cotton, 26th July 1815, paragraph 7. 

![. From Mr. Read, 15 November 1815, paragraphs 3 to 5. 
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situation, proceeding, I imagine, from the following causes. In our early Beport of 
settlements it was soon discovered that the rent of almost every Potail was 
much lower than those of the other Ryots, which, though justifiable in former 
V- 4i timies, when subjected to various exactions and burthensome duties, was no 
“ longer so under our Government, and they have all, in consequence, been 
“ gradually raised to the common level. It was, likewise, found that, in all 
“ village supplies, they evaded contributing their personal share either of pro- 
“ vision^ coolies, throwing all the burthen on the other Ryots.” 

58. Thel^twar system was first introduced in the western countries above 
the Ghauts. It originated with Colonel Read in the Ceded Districts of 1792, 
now the iialem and fiaramall districts, and was not attempted to be introduced 
below the Ghauts till 1801. 

59. It is not material here to enter on a question of such intricacy as the 
right of Government to appropriate the whole of the enams belonging to the 
head inhabitants, or inhabitants generally, to the payment of one or more head 
inhabitants, selected to perform the duties of native Judge, Magistrate, native 
Superintendent of Police, and native Collector; neither do the Board doubt 
the practicability of procuring an inhabitant of each village to undertake these 
offices. They doubt the justice, they question the right of Government to ap¬ 
propriate to this person, exclusively, privileges and immunities long enjoyed 
conjointly with others. It should also be recollected, that the decisions passed 
on this'question by the Revenue Authorities have been the result of their own 
interpretations, from which an appeal can hardly be said to have existed. Be 
this as it may, there is little reason to doubt that the offices will be readily un¬ 
dertaken, even gratuitously: but how far it will be prudent to grant such pow¬ 
ers to persons, either not paid at all, or not adequately paid, so as to place 
them beyond temptation to betray their trust, is a question for consideration 
in anotlier department. In Coimbatore, the office of Potail has recently been 
statcil to have been actualli/ purchased: if so, it must have advantages inde¬ 
pendent of the enams, or pay in lieu of them. Indeed, experience has shewn 
that, whenever a native is vested with power, he will very generally convert 
that power into the means of procuring private emolument. The very general 
and too notorious charges of corruption brought against arbitrators, prior to 
the establishment of the zillah courts, and the strong objections still entertained 
to that mode of settling causes, may be taken as evidence of this fact; and 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s statements, alluded to by the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, respecting the oppressions committed by head inhabitants on the inferior 
Ryots, if correct to the full extent, must be admitted as further evidence of the 
abuse of the power hitherto vested in head inhabitants, and its perversion to 
purposes of fraud, injustice, and private gain. 

60. To conclude: if the duties of Superintendent of Police can be so defined 
by Regulation as not to interfere with the duties of Magistrate; if the Magis¬ 
trate can be restricted from interfering in the details of Police; if adequate 
powers can be given to Collectors to conduct the duties of police in an efficient 
manner; the Board are of opinion, that the duty of superintending the police 
only sliould be transferred to Collectors. That duty, in addition to the various 
other duties required of Collectors under this Government, will occupy their 
whole time in most districts, and require that they should always have the aid 
of one, and in some districts of two European assistants. 

61. The Board conclude, that it will be determined in the Judicial depart¬ 
ment, whether it is necessary or expedient to grant to Collectors, as Superin¬ 
tendents of Police, any of the powers at present exercised by Magistrates. 

Many of the Collectors, it will be observed, argue strongly in support of the 
necessity of their being Magistrates, as well as Superintendents of the Police 
of their respective districts, in order to enable them efficiently to perform the 
duties of Superintendents of Police. 

62. The Board consider it proper to call the attendon of Government to the 
observation, made by Mr. Groeme, in the twenty-second and following paragraphs 
of his report, on the subject of punchayets, and the administration of civil jus¬ 
tice under the present system. 

C5N] 


63. In 
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Re^ of 63. In the reports of Messrs. Chaplin, Ross, Groeme, LushJngton, Hep- 
Bo^of Rerenue, burn. Cotton, Warden, and Sullivan, will be found various detailed infomia- 
18 Dec. 1815 . which the Board have not considered it neceswy to notice more particu- 

irly. 

(True Extract.) 


(Signed) * J. HANBURt, 

Secretaiy. 


See Table qf JiuSdal Charges and Receipts annexed. 


Obdkbkd, That the foregoing letter do lie over. 
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MINUTE ^/-ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the 1st March 1816. 

Im the preceding Minute I have given my opinion, founded entirely on my Mr. Fullerton's 
own experievce and observation in the course of service. It was written before Minute, 

I had \he means of perusing any of the reports from the judicial department. * 

The only papers submitted to Government, previous to its conclusion, were the 
Reports of the Collectors on the transfer of the police, sent up as they came in 
by theBoard of Revenue, and at the close, the Report of that Board itself on 
the same subject. None of those papers appear to require from me any parti¬ 
cular remark. 

• 

The opinion of the Board of Revenue coincides with mine, that the transfer 
to the Collectors of the whole functions qf Magistrates would be unadvisable, as 
imposing on them more labour than they could well perform; that the super¬ 
intendence of police might, with advantage, be made over, provided the two 
are susceptible of separation. That they are so, I truht I have already proved. 

On this part of the subject, the transfer of police to Collectors, 1 have nothing 
to add to my previous observations. 

The report of the Sudder Adawlut on the Regulations proposed by the 
Commission is now before the Government^ which I have attentively con¬ 
sidered. 

-«• ••»<* 

The Commissioners were appointed to caiw into execution the modifications 
directed and suggested by the Honourable Court of Directors. The prepa¬ 
ration of the Regulations for that purpose became the first dut^ of their office; 
and, in conformity to the established system of Government, it was necessary 
to transmit them through the Sudder Adawlut, in order that they might under¬ 
go the revision of that court and be recorded in the judicial department. 

In submitting the Regulations through the channel of the Sudder Adawlut, 
the object on this, as on all similar cases, was not to alter the substantial provisions 
directed by superior authority, but to amend informalities, to prevent contra¬ 
diction and incongruities, to see tnat the necessary revisions and amendments 
of old provisions affected were made, so that the new might stand in the general 
code of Regulations; the duty which, it must be presumed, that court, from 
practice and experience, must be more qualified correctly to perform, than the 
executive officers of Government in other departments. 

In considering the report now before us, I cannot but express my regret to 
find, from the minute of the Third Judge, that there has not existed that 
cordial co-operation between him and the First and Second Judges of the 
Sudder Court, the expectation of which led to the nomination of Mr. Stratton 
to the joint officfe of Ju(^e and Commissioner; for although the draft proposed 
by the Commissioner, like many other drafts, on their first preparation, con¬ 
tains irregularities of expressions and want of arrangement, which required 
correction, still it appears to me that misunderstandings might have been ex¬ 
plained, and many trifling errors might have been rectified, and further dis¬ 
cussion, in a certain degree, rendered unnecessary. In the shape, however, 
in which those proceedings have come before Government, another reference 
to the Commission has become indispensable; and until their reply is received 
and considered. Government can proceed no further. 

The draft proposed by the Sudder Court being, in respect to form and com¬ 
pilation, more correspondent with judicial precision, shouKi be preferred, and 
.the Regulations forthwith prepared for promulgation, with such alteration in 
substance as Government may, in their judgment deem fit. For the explana¬ 
tion of my ideas on this point I beg leave to refer to the accompanying paper. 

(A.) It is unnecessary to enter into particulars here: the alteration will be 
found to correspond with the reasonings and arguments I have already used. 
Independently, however, of mere forms of cndcfe.nent, the Sudder Adawlut 
have entered into discussion, at some length, on the general tendency qf the 
alterations directed, which seem to me to require observation. 

Tile arguments of the Sudder Adawlut may be divided thus: first, as re¬ 
lating to the general incompatibility of the office of Potail and village Judge; 

secondly. 
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secondly, the objections to vesting that office in renters and their servants ; 
and generally, as to the abuse of oaths and forms. Their reasoning is founded 
on general principles, and in that view is unanswerable. If we are, in this case, 
to be guided by general principles, the whole system must be abandoned. 

But it must be recollected we are proceeding on avowed deviation from those 
principles, in search of a practical good. Our object is to administer,speedy 
and summary justice on petty disputes to the lower order of the people, with¬ 
out expense to them, and without additional charge to Government. The se¬ 
lection of heads of villages as Judges is the only one within our reach, without 
additional expense, and the dispensation with form, as far as possible, affords 
the only means of bringing into operation the speedy administration of justice. 
The appointment of regular native Judges would defeat the end of economy, 
and the application of general principles and establishment of regular forms 
would defeat the expectation of speedy justice. We are proceeding much on 
the same ground on which are established courts of conscience in other coun¬ 
tries : courts which act without regular form, record, or appeal, presuming 
that, when the amount at issue is so small, the benefit of celerity of decision 
predominates over regularity of form and consequent delay, if the native 
character were such as to authorize our trusting them with such a summary and 
uncontrolled administration of justice, forms would, in this case, be unneces¬ 
sary. As we cannot entirely banish form, we must reduce it, as tar as we can 
do it with safety, preserving it only when indispensable, to oppose, check , an d 
control to the tendency to abuse. We are endeavouring to call into action the 
ancient institutions of the country, on the presumption that the vigilant eye of 
European -superintendence, and the confidence reposed by natives in ap- 
pealing to it, will divest the system of those evils and inconveniences that 
did certainly accompany it where no such superintendence existed. It is 
on this ground, but not on general principles, that I concur<> with the Sud. 
der Adawlut in thinking the Regulations proposed by the Commission to be 
incomplete. They have not sufficiently opened the channel of appeal to 
admit of the salutary operation of control. It is on this ground that 1 consider 
the appeal, not on the merits of the suit only, but on the whole form of pro¬ 
ceeding, should be open not to another native, the district Moonsifli but to the 
European Judge. The MoonsifT, in the summoning of punchaycts and other 
functions, acts ministerially. A certain rule and mode of proceeding is laid 
down for him; but without responsibility to abide by that rule, of what me are 
its provisions ? If the decisions under his authority are reversible only on 
their merits, and corruption alone is to bring him before the zillah court, a 
wide field is open for abuse. He might, for example, appoint the whole pun- 
chayet of the least of one of the parties, fine ten rupees instead of five, and 
confine weeks instead of days. Without appeal against such acts, where is 
the security to the people against the annoyance thus placed in his power ? 
The oath may, indeed, be dispensed with ; but the liability to prosecution, not 
for corruption only, but for all acts wilfully done contrary to regulation, whereby 
any person may be aggrieved, is indispensable for the due maintenance of that 
degree of superintendence contemplated by the Honourable Court. In con¬ 
sidering complaints against village Moonsifls, zillah Judges should act on the 
same principles that actuate the courts in England where justices of the peace 
are concerned. Due allowance must be made for inadvertent error in form, 
and penalty enforced only for wilful perversions and injustice. 

These remarks I mean to apply only to the observation of the Sudder Court, 
as they relate to the Potail Naidoo Reddee, or constitutional head inhabitant. 
In so much as they relate to the powers of Moonsiff being vested in renters or 
servants of renters (not being head inhabitants), 1 cannot but agree with them' 
entirely. " It never could have been in the contemplation of the Honourable 
Court, that such a description of people should be employed in the' adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The whole of- the arguments of the Honourable Court are 
founded on the ancient institution of the country: they embrace only the he- 
redka^ officers of the village. Such officers being renters does not disqualify 
them tor the office of Moonsifl^ although the junction of the two was not in 
contemplatipn of the Honourable Court, and they have disapproved of the 
revenue arrangement that united them. But if the renters under the Collec¬ 
tors in unsettled districts (not being head inhabitants) are objectionable, how 

much 
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much more so must be the renters under Zemrndara, and, as the Siidtler Court 
justly style them, their hireling servants ? The terms used by the Commission 
in their draft are general, and much latitude is left with the Collectors for se- 
lection-; and I confess it did not occur to me, until reading the pi’ooeedings of the 
Sudder Court, that;the Commission contemplated making' the renters under 
Zemindars the Moonsiffs. I do not consider that the mere renting of the vil¬ 
lage destroys the office, or even affects the mauniums or fees of the Potail, any 
more than it annuls the right of occupancy on the meerassy inhabitants. Be¬ 
cause, tiierefore, a village is rented, it does not follow that the head inhabitant 
is disqualified from being Moonsiff, for the head inhabitant is still the person 
whom the village officers will obey. I am aware that, in some villages decen¬ 
nially rented, the Potail’s enaum is in part transferred to the strange renter, 
the emoluments are taken away, and the functions of the office transferred by 
a direct act of authority: and in those villages, certainly, a difficulty unfore¬ 
seen by the Honourable Court presents itself; but it is one that I must say, 
with regiet, arises, not certainly against orders come too late, but in contra¬ 
diction to their intention, and I am afraid against right. 1 doubt if Govern¬ 
ment ought not to restore to the Potail the emoluments and the exercise of his 
office, and rather compromise with the renter, than persist in an arrangement 
of doubtful legality, and in direct contradiction to the orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court, and which contravenes tlie system of judicature directed by them. 
To conclude this part of the subject: I object to vesting the power of Moon- 
siff ih 'any person not being the head inhabitant of a village, because such de¬ 
legation of authority is not sanctioned by the orders of the Honourable Court. 
Their directions are founded on the presumption of every village having its 
head inhabitant; and if it be found that, in any district, such a personage 
does not exist, it must follow that the system is not applicable to that district,, 
and ought not to l)e abruptly introduced. In all districts where I have ever 
been, there does, to my knowledge, exist such a description. The doubts I 
have heard started in other places gave rise to the impression I have often 
expressed, that a very strict inquiry, as tp persons to fill the office, in all dis¬ 
tricts, should precede the general promulgation of the Regulation. Before 
Government sanction a legislative enactment, vesting certain powers in a cer¬ 
tain description of persons, they should be satisfied by something stronger than 
tradition, by local inquiry and report, that such are in existence as described. 

In the present stage of the proceedings of the Commission, it appears to me 
to be highly desirable that a precise and distinct line should be laid down by 
Government for their guidance, and the following I consider to be the course 
they ought to pursue. A minute investigation ought to be made by them on 
all the points connected with the arrangements in every district. 

The number of tillages, and the requisite number of Moonsiffs and heads of 
village police, should be ascertained; their general character and mode of re¬ 
muneration ; whether they still continue to hold the maunium understood to 
have been originally attached to the office of head inhabitant; and lastly, whe¬ 
ther any and what means are necessary to ensure to them adequate reward for 
the labour expected. The same inquiries are necessary in respect to the village 
watcher, the efficient part of the police establishment, it Is unreasonable to 
expect labour without adequate recompence; and if such be not publicly 
allo^rcd, it will be derived from undue and unauthorized exactions from civil 
suitors, or by compromise with offenders.* 

Another point of the utmost importance must be attended to, which can 
only be done with effect by the Commissioners, and may, in some districts, 
require investigation in person, viz. a minuj:e scrutiny into the right of occu¬ 
pancy of all lands held free, or at a low rent, supposed to have been granted for 
police purposes. A distinct report should be submitted on this subject, with 
the recommendation of the Commission to take legal means for obtaining 
possession of the lauds, or of calling on the occupiqi^ts to perform the service 
under which the lands are held. It is understood thal mocassa and cuttoobody 

[d O] lands 

* It may perliapi be found, that in some districts head inhabitants acted without fee or enaum. 
It may perhaps be argued, that they will act so again : but it will probably be found that the 
motive of former action was the benefit of the irre^ar infiuence derived, and that the expectation 
of the same benefit is the motive for future action. 


Mr. Fullerton’s 
Minute, 

1 March 1816. 
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lands in the Northern Circars have been excluded from the assets of the zemin- 
darries at the time of the permanent settlement, and the holders have never 
yet been called on to perform, under Government, the services for which they 
■were granted, but still continue to consider themselves the servants of the Ze¬ 
mindars. The above being the only source from which fuyds can be.drawn to 
support the regular police establishment, I consider the investigation to be one 
of the most important parts of the duty of tlie Commissioners. Adverting to 
the known zeal and ability of the First Commissioner, the opportunity of avail¬ 
ing ourselves of his services on this occasion ought not to be missed. Having 
ascertained those points, and brought into action the municipal village police, 
the Commission should endeavour to reduce the regular stipendiary police es¬ 
tablishments when they have been fully introduced, and place them under 
charge of the Collector; and if it be determined to promulgate the new Regu¬ 
lations without further reference to the Supreme Government, the period of 
])romulgalion should be left with the Commission. Tliey should be printed in 
English and in the native languages, and published in each district, whenever 
the Commission satisfy Government that the persons directed by the Honour¬ 
able Court as the instruments for conducting the system are in their places, and 
that the necessary preparatory arrangements are made ; for it must be recol¬ 
lected, that serious difficulties may arise by the too precipitate introduction of 
new forms, and that errors on the outset produce confusion not easily rectified. 

1st March, 181t>. (Signed) R. FULLERTON. 


MINUTE of R. FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the 8ih March 1816. 

After an attentive perusal of the letter from the Honourable Court of Di¬ 
rectors in the judicial department, dated 29th April 1814, I considered it an 
essential part of my duty, as a Member of Government, to record the observa¬ 
tion that occurred to me on the various orders and suggestions contained in 
that letter, involving points of so much importance to the civil government of 
these provinces. With that view, I had prepared the Minute No 1, the con¬ 
tents of which arc grounded entirely on the personal experience derived from a 
long course of service, and were written before I had seen any reports from the 
judicial department, called for by the resolution of Government, under date 
1st March 1815. The only public reports referred to in the Minute No. 1 are 
those from the Revenue department on the transfer of the police to the Collec¬ 
tors, and the report from the Commission ivith the drafts of proposed Regula¬ 
tions. The Minute No. 2 contains the observations that occur to me on the 
proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, on the subject of the drafts above stated. 
It was not originally my intention to have recorded my sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject until all the reports had been received. So much delay has however oc¬ 
curred, and the proceedings have taken such a course, that I cannot reconcile 
to myself the propriety of further delay in bringing my sentiments on record. 
I shall only observe, that if those sentiments should, in any way, be affected by 
further communications from the Sudder Adawlut or the Commission, I shall 
freely state the ground for such alteration, after all the reports have been re¬ 
ceived and considered. 

Before closing this, it may be necessary to remark that, although my name 
stands in the list as chief judge of the Sudder Adawlut, the commercial letter 

from the Hononrable Court of Directors of.. rendered my presence 

at the Board of Trade indispensable, under the arrangement directed to be 
made for the future management of that department; and as the members of 
the Board of Trade are now reduced to two, I entertain doubts whether, under 
the spirit of the Honourable Court’s order, it be not requisite that 1 should 
continue to preside at the Board of Trade. 

8tb March 1816. (Signed) R. FULLERTON.. 
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JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ‘ZOth April 1816. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

have tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Hill’s Report from 
letter, dated the 1st March, transmitting for our consideration and report a Judicial 
copy of the proceedings of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut on the Regula- oo'Ap'rTus^o.’ 
tions laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, with our letter 
of the Idth July last, and also the re-drafts of those Regulations therein referred 
to, and recommending to our particular attention the arrangement proposed by 
the Sudder Adawlut in the drafts of our Regulations. 

2. We have carefully considered the Sudder Adawlut’s proceedings and re¬ 
drafts, and in conformity to the desire of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, w'e have given a particular attention to their proposed arrangement 
of the provisions contained in our drafts. As we had no predilection either for 
the form or for the provisions of tliese drafts, farther than as they seemed to be 
well calculated to answer the purposes for which they were intended, we have, 
in the accompanying revised Regulations, adopted the arrangement and the 
language of the Sudder Adawlut, where they were thought better than our 
own and we have also, at their suggestion, omitted some clauses and added 
others, wherever we were satisfied that the change would be useful: but in 
every instance where we were convinced that their alterations were in opposi¬ 
tion to what we conceived to be the essential principles of the Regulations in 
question, or were in any way likely to impair their efficiency, we have adhered 
to our original drafts. 

ti. It could not be expected that our drafts, embracing so many, and in a 
great measure such new objects, should be free from error. We conceived 
that it was the intention of Government, in referring tliem to the Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut, that every error should be i cmoved but on an examination of the re-drafts 
of the Sudder Adawlut of the two first Regulations only, wp have noticed se¬ 
veral errors, of which a list is given in the Appendix, No. 1. 

4. In order to furnish a clear and connected view of the material points in 
which the revised drafts differ from the original drafts, as well as from those of 
the Sudder Adawlut, it will be advisable to go through them in succession, 
noticing each deviation that occurs, and assigning the reasons winch have in¬ 
duced us to adopt, or to reject, the supposed amendment. It is not our design 
to make any answer to the criticisms of the Sudder Adawlut on our verbal 
errors or omissions, or to their arguments drawn from an interpretation of the 
sense of some clauses, which we do not think are supported by the obvious 
meaning of the words : it will be sufficient that our explanations extend to such 
matters as are of real importance. 


The Village Moonsiff Regulation. 

5. The first Regulation to be considered is that of the village Moonsiff. Die 
most material points of difference between the revised and original draft of this 
Regulation lie in our having taken away from the Moonsiff liis jurisdiction in 
suits for real property, and make his decision final m all cases of personal pro¬ 
perty, not exceeding ten rupees. The Sudder Adawlut have shewn the incon- 
vcniLce likely to arise from the village Moonsiff exercising a jurisdiction iti 
real property. They have remarked, that cases of inheritance must be referral 
to the opinion of the law officers of the zillah court; that the village Moonsiffs 
"were not competent to make those references, in such a form as would enable 
him to declare the law on the particular points to which its application was re¬ 
quired ; and that his time would be unprofitably occupied, in unravelling a 
multiplicity of ill-stated cases. 

6 We have yielded to these arguments : not thal. we apprehend that many 
of these cases, but that some, might come before the Zillah There 

are very few landed properties of so small a nature as that to which the Moo 
siff jurwdiction is limited. Of these few, at least 

doo*^; and the Hindoo laws of inheritance are so simple, as to be as well unde^ 
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appears to be consistent witli the spirit of the orders of the Court of Directors,* 
wliicli recommend that the decisions of tlie village Moonsiffj in all suits re¬ 
ferred to him by the zillaH Judge, should be iinal, because it is probable that 
most of tliese suits would be above ten rupees, as hardly any person would go 
so far for so small a sum ; and though the Honourable Court do not propose 
that the decisions of the village Moonsiff, when acting on his own authority, 
shall be final, yet as tlicy recommend that his referee decisions shall be final in 
cases of particular description, not exceeding in value an amount to be specified, 
and as this referee jurLsdiction lias not been given to him, the authority now 
proposed to be vested in him will not, on the whole, be greater than what was 
recommended by the court. As his jurisdiction is limited to ten rupees, which 
is barely the price of the most common bullock or budaloe for the plough, we 
are convinced that the rendering his decisions final will be productive of .great 
benefit to the inhabitants ; and as they may be set aside for corruption, or gross 
partiality, as he is himself liable to prosecution for corruption, or any aggra¬ 
vated act of misconduct, and as the whole matter of dispute is within ten rupees, 
there can be no reasonable cause to fear that he will often be tempted to abuse 
his authority. 

8. The Sudder Adawlut have objected to the retrospective jurisdiction of 
twelve years given to the village Moonsiff by our original Regulations, and sug¬ 
gested that the periotl should be limited to two years.. Their objection to the 
terra of twelve is, “ that the effect of a like provision, in regard to the courts 
“ established by the Regulations of 1802, was to burden them with twelve 
“ years arrears of business, which had accumulated under the defective institu- 
“ tions of the native Governments." We adhere to our former opinion, and 
have inserted the period of twelve years in our revised Regulation y because 
most of the petty suits which will come before the village Moonsiffs have ori¬ 
ginated since the establishment of the ziilah courts, and have been accumu¬ 
lating ever since, from the difficulty and expense of trial being greater than 
the matter was worth, and because it is but just that our judicial sy.stem should 
make provision for the discharge of arrears, which it has itself been the means of 
accumulating. The Sudder Adawlut seem to have had the same principle in 
view, when they observe “ th.at it could not have been deemed unjust, had all 
“ the old causes been referred for decision to the institutions existing when the 
“ causes originated." 

9. It is not likely that the proposed measure would throw any great load of 
business upon the village Moonsiff; for even if we suppose that the number of 
unsettled litigations amount to a hundred thousand, it will not,, on an average, 
give more than two or three to each village. Some villages might have none, 
others might have ten or twelve j but the whole would probably, in every in¬ 
stance, be disposed of in the course of a few months. 

10. In our revised regulation we adhere to our original draft, in authorizing 
the village Moonsiff to send verbal summonses to parties and witnesses, instead 
of the written summonses proposed ^ the Sudder Adawlut’s re-draff. Our rea¬ 
sons are fully stated in Mr. Stratton’s minute on the proceedings of the Court, 
in which the inconvenience that would attend the use of written summonses in 
petty village suits is shewn. The objection urged by the court, ** that the 
« party will generally be ignorant of the cause for which he is summoned," is 
done away, by the plaintiff or his vakeel being directed to accompany the vU- 
lage servant carrying the summons, in order to explain the subject of it. 

11. The 

* Vide poragraplu 60 and 61, Court of Dirnctora’ letter, 29th April 1814. 


stood by tlie heads of villages as by the Pundits of the Courts. But as the 
Mahoniedau taws of inheritance and succession are intricate, some cases of 
Mahomedan landed property might, require reference to the ziilah court; and 
we think that more inconvenience would be occasioned by bringing the village 
Moonsiff into communication with that court, than by withdrawing ffora him 
all jurisdiction in matters of real property. 

7. Ill depriving the village Moonsiff of jurisdiction in matters of real pro¬ 
perty, we have enlarged his jurisdiction in cases of personal • property, by 
’ '■ his decisions, which before were appealable, now final. Jhis change 
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1 i. The Court express gp:eat apprehension, that a verbal summons may not 
ensure “ the commumcation to the party summoned, of such information as 
« may enable him to come before the Moonsiff prepared to answer.” They 
suppose, ** that it will be carelessly delivered by an ignorant village servant,” 
and doubt « whether a ready obedience can be expected to such a mandate 
and they itaagine that the attendance of the defendant, from his ignorance of 
the cause fiar which he is summoned, may be worse than useless, by interrupt¬ 
ing the progress of his labours for the subsistence of his family. All the form 
and caution here recommended by the Sudder Adawlut are very proper in the 
district and ziilah courts, where the parties must be generally called from a great 
distonce} but they are totally incompatible with the simplicity and dispatch by 
which the village Moonsiffi should be governed, and which are essential to the 
enabling them to act efficiently. It is to be recollected, that no summons can 
take place, unless both the plaintiff and the defendant are actually at the time 
present in the village. Suppose that the party summoned does not come fully 
prepared to answer, there is no harm done; he may be told to get ready and to 
relurn at a time fixed. As his house is probably within five or ten minutes walk 
of that of the Moonsifi; all this process will hardly ever occupy an hour, and 
very seldom so much ; and the interrupting the progress of his labours for the 
subsistence of his family for so short a time, is not likely to be felt by a person 
who is supposed, by the existing Regulations, to be able to spare time for se¬ 
veral weeks or months attendance at the district or ziilah court, during the trial 
of his suit. 


Report ftam 
Jadieial 
Cemmiuionan, 
flO April 1816. 


12. But were we even satisfied that written summonses would facilitate the 
decision of village suits, we would not recommend their adoption previous to 
the introduction of the judicial code. The inhabitants always obeyed, and in 
general still obey, without hesitation, the verbal summons of the head of the 
village, whatever may be the cause of his requiring their attendance. This 
readv obedience is extremely conducive, and is indeed indispensable, to the 
gooa management of the village. The use of written summonses would gra¬ 
dually teach the inhabitants to question every verbal order of the head of the 
village, and would spread a spirit of insubordination, the mischievous effects of 
which would be but poorly compensated by any trifling advantages which might 
be derived from such summonses in petty suits. 

Id. We conform to our original Regulation, and differ from the redrafl of 
the Sudder Adawlut, in letting a suit be decided by the oath of one party, 
when the opposite party agrees to abide by such oath. The Sudder Adawlut 
suppose it to have been our intention to conform to Section 6, Regulation III. 
1802, which prescribes *' that the court shall examine the truth of the com- 
“ plaint or claim by the oaths of the parties, if they shall mutually consent to 
*• that mode of 'examination.” It was not intended to conform to this section, 
but to a custom veiy common among the natives, of determining, with the 
consent of both parties, the truth of a claim by the oath of one of them. If, 
for instance, in a claim of debt to be decided on the oath of one party, the 
defendant swear that he paid it, the plaintiff must relinquish his claim ; or if 
the plaintiff swear that the debt has not been discharged, the defendant is bound 
to acknowledge it. The Sudder Adawlut, supposing that this construction may 
possibly be our meaning, observe that the determining of a question by the oath 
of one party would be introducing a new principle into the code. To intro- 
duce a new principle into the code is precisely what we meant to do i because 
we are persuaded, that tiie introduction of principles which are followed by the 
natives in the adjustment of their differences, and which are respected by them, 
will improve the code. 

’14. The Sudder Adawlut think it ** worthy of consideration, whether the 
** passing of decisions on the oath of a party, unsupported by witnesses, will 

not tend to encourage pegury.” It does not appear very plain how pegury 
is to be promoted more by only one person swearing, than by two or more 
swearing contrary to each other. The man who i«rees4o rest the truth of his 
cittim on the oath of another, must have some conMence in his veracity; if he 
has not, he will follow the usual course of letting the^ matter be decided by the 
examination of witnesses. There are sometimes claims to which there are nei- 
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ther witnesses nor documents. These arc settled, among the natives, by. the 
oalii oi'onc party; but the cases which are most frequently decided in this way 
are those where the plaintiff is satisfied, both of the justice of bis claim and of 
the defendant’s veracity. The oath is proposed for the purpose of shortening 
the litigation. The oath is also frequently resorted to by a party who finds him¬ 
self wrong, and likely to lose the suit, and who thinks the' only creditable way 
of getting out of it is to abide by the oath of the opposite party. If.this open¬ 
ing were not left, he would probably sometimes persevere, and endeavour to gain 
his course by suborning witnesses. 

15. By our original Regulations, the village MoonsifT was restrained from 
examining more than four witnesses on each side, when it was necessary to 
take the evidence in writing. In our revised Regulations, we conform to the 
redrafts of the Sudder Adawlut, in leaving the number of witnesses unlimited! 
We have adopted this alteration, not from thinking that in petty suits within 
ten rupees four witnesses on each side are not sufficient for every purpose of 
evidence, but because having done away appeals from the village Moonsifi''s 
decisions, it is no longer necessary for him to take written evidence, and oral 
evidence requiring little time, we thought that the restriction on the number of 
witnesses might be given up without inconvenience. 

Ifi. The Sudder Adawlut observe, that the power given to the village Moon- 
siff of causing an oath to be administered to any witness when he thinks he is 
not giving bis evidence correctly, ** would be, in effect, to lay a snarq for the 
“ unwary, and to entrap a witness into perjury.” We adhere to our original 
draft, in leaving to the village MoonsifT the discretionary power of causing an 
oath to be administered: but in order to put the witness on his guard against 
peijury, we have provided, in the revised Regulation, that ” the village Moon- 
” siff shall, previously to the examination of a witness, inform him that he has 
” authority to cause an oath to be administered to him, when be may think he 
“ is not giving his evidence correctly.” 

17- The Sudder Adawlut have remarked, that tlie power proposed to be 
vested in village Moonsifis, of levying the fines which they may impose, is a 
power which, by all former enactment in the Madras Judicial Code, can be 
exercised only through the intervention of the zillah Judge. In our report, 
dated the 15th July 1815,* we have fully stated our reasons for this innovation. 
We see no cause to change our opinion of its expediency; but we have lessened 
the time of imprisonment which the Moonsiff was authorized to order, when fines 
were not paid, from twenty-four to twelve hours. 

Village Funchayel Regulation. 

18. The revised village punchayet Regulation d-iffers from the original draft; 
in the following points. By the original Regulation, the village MoonsifT had 
compulsory power, on the application of one party only, to cause any suit not 
exceeding one hundred rupees to be tried by a punchayet. In order to lessen 
the motives to corruption, this power is now taken from him, and he is permit¬ 
ted to order a cause to be tried by a punchayet only where both parties agree 
to abide by its decision, without appeal, and consequently there can now be no 
appeals under this Regulation. 

19> By the original Regulation, the zillah Judge could annul the decision of 
the punchayet, when corruption or gross partiality was proved to his satisfac¬ 
tion. By the revised draft, in cases of gross partiality, proved to his satisfac¬ 
tion, he must refer his proceedings and opinion to the provincial court of ap¬ 
peal, who, if they concur in his judgment, are authorized to annul the decisioa’ 
of the punchayet: but in cases of corruption only, the court cannot annuHhe 
decision, but the corrupt party is liable to prosecution. By the revised draft, 
also, when a decision is annulled for gross partiality, if the same decision be 
given in the same case by a second punchayet, it is final. 

20. Our reasons for these alterations may be given in a few words. It is 
essential to tl)e rendering the punchayet adequ-Ue to the useful purposes for 
which it is intended, that its decisions should not be set aside on slight grounds; 
und men’s opinions often differ widely with regard to what constitutes par¬ 
tiality. 


* Paragraph 27. 
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tiality, it has appeared-to us advisable that, inchaiges of partiality, the judgment f™*" 

oi the zillah Judge should be confirmed by that of the provincial court of ap- (^ommlirioners, 
peal, before the decree of a punchayet can be annulled. In punchayets tlicre 20 April isie.’ 
may be a corruption of one or two members, and the decision of the majority 
still be.rigbt. To make the decision liable to be annulled by the corruption 
of any one memb’er, would afford too much facility to set it aside, and would 
tend to encourage unfounded charges of corruption. If corruption has pro- 
duceda partial decision, the charge of partiality, on being proved, will overturn 
the decision; if it has not produced a wrong decision, the corruption is liable 
to punishnlent on a prosecution. As decisions ought always to be final some¬ 
where, we have thought tliat the best way of effecting this was to render the deci¬ 
sion of a second punchayet, confirming that of a former one, final; for this pun¬ 
chayet, with the advantages of local enquiry joined to tiiose of caste and lan¬ 
guage, has at least as good means of forming a correct judgment on the merits 
of the case as-a distant provincial courts 

2 - 1 . The Sudder Adawlut,. in their redraft, have made a most important 
change in our original Regulation, by making the greater punchayet, appointed 
by the Moonsiff, applicable to limited suits only, and the smaller punchayet of 
five members, chosen by the parties and Moonsiff, applicable only to unlimited 
suits. We have rejected this change and adhered to our former Rcgulalion, 
because, as stated in our report of the 15th July 1815,* the members of the 
smaller punchayet, cliosen by the parties,, are apt to become parties themselves, 
and because we are convinced that the leaving ail the greater suits to this pun¬ 
chayet would only tend to prevent their adjustment, and to force the parties, 
however unwilling,, to have recourse to the zillah courts. 

22. We have adliered to our original draft, in leaving to the punchayet the 

power of causjpg an oath to be administered to a witness when they think lie 
IS' not giving his evidence correctly; but the punchayet are, like the village 
Moonsiff, directed “ to inform every witness, previously to this examination,” 
that they have such authority. ^ 

District Moonsiff Regulation. 

23. Oiir present district Moonsiff Regulation differs from our former one in 
some essential points; namely, in not limiting the number of the witnesses, and 
in extending the final decision of the Moonsiff to twenty rupees. These modi¬ 
fications arise partly out of those made in the village Moonsiff Regulation. The 
restriction of the examination of witnesses to four on each side having been 
done away in that Regulation, has- likewise been removed in all the others ; 
and the decision of the village Moonsiff having been made final as far as ten 
rupees, it became expedient to extend the final jurisdiction of the district Moon- 
siff from ten to twenty rupees, more especially as this last sum is nearer to the 
limitation of fhre pagodas, recommended by the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors.t This extension seemed also to be required, for the purpo.se of expedit¬ 
ing the process before the district Moonsiff, by enabling liim to dispense with 
written depositions in all suits under twenty rupees, which is now the more ne¬ 
cessary, in consequence of the limitation of the number of witnesses having 
been given up. 

S4f. Our revised differs likewise from our original draft, in making tlie dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff examine witnesses upon oath, in the mode of summoning de¬ 
fendants and witnesses employed in the preparation of salt and the Company’s 
cloth investment, and in the pay of the district Moonsiff. 

2.5 .•By our first draft, the district Moonsiff examined a witness on oath only, 
when he saw reason to doubt his veracity; but, on further consideration, we 
have thought it advisable that he should examine all witnesses on oath, because 
as appeals lie from his decisions to the zillah court, where the witnesses must be 
examined on oath, it is better that he sliould fbllovi; the same rule. 

«’’’4 

26 . The form of summoning persons employed in the preparation of salt and 
.cloth for the Company, through public ofiScers under whom they are employed, 
was inadvertently adopted from the Bengal Code in our first draft ; but as no 
such form has been admitted into the village Moonsiff Regulation, or in the 

redraft 

f Vide letter of the C9th April 18M, peragraph 70. 
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^7"^ redraft of the same Reflation by the Sudder Adawlut; as the range of the dis- 
Comm^oner* Moonsiff jurisdiction is so narrow, that those persons could not be called to 

20 April 1816. any great distance from their homes, and as there is, therefore, no sufficient 
'' ground for making an^ distinction between them and the rest of the natives, we 
have rejected the distinction in the revised Regulation ; more particularly as it 
will not affect the provisions of Regulation I. of 1806, which wiU still be ap¬ 
plicable to the proceedings of the zillah courts. ' 

37 . The allowing a salary to the district Moonsiff, which by our first draft 
was made conditional, is rendered positive in the revised Regulatiop, because 
such a provision seemed to be necessary to encourage men of respectability to 
hold the appointment, and to be more consistent with the instructions of the 
Court of Directors.* * 

28. We have adopted the Sudder Adawlut’s definition of bnded property, 
which is rather an amplification than an alteration of the one hitherto in use. 
The Sudder Adawlut, in their remark on our Regulations, have given a descrip¬ 
tion of the different kinds of property in land; and they have observed, that 
the section does not describe correctly the nature of the property which is in¬ 
tended to be made subject to the cognizance of the village Moonsiff. The de¬ 
scription of landed property contained in our draft is taken from the Judicial 
code. We were not creating any new kind of property; we were only pro¬ 
posing Regulations for those kinds which had long been in existence. We did 
not, therefore, think it necessary to look for a new definition, because that of 
the code had been acted upon, from its first introduction down to the present 
day, without any apparent inconvenience. We were satisfied that it had been 
found sufficient to answer its object in practice; and while this was the case, we 
did not think there could be any urgent cause for seeking another. It is hardly 
possible to believe that, had it occasioned any perplexity, it would not have been 
represented by the subordinate courts, and long since corrected.* It seems ra¬ 
ther remarkable that the kind of landed property the most common of all others 
should not have been noticed, or any provision made for the trial of claims to 
it, by the code. The explanation of thi^may, perhaps, be found in the subor¬ 
dinate courts having acted upon the original definition, according to the ex¬ 
tended constructions now given to it by the Sudder Adawlut. 

District Pwnchayet Regulation. 

29 . The remarks which we have already made on the difference between the 
original and revised drafts of the village punchayet Regulation, are equally ap¬ 
plicable to those of the district punchayet. In this Regulation, the compulsive 
authority of district Moonsiffii to refer suits for trial to punchayets, on the ap¬ 
plication of one party only, is done away, and the free use of both kinds of piin- 
chayet in all cases, is also adhered to, in preference to the restriction adopted 
by the Sudder Adawlut, of confining the trial of all unlimited salts to the pun¬ 
chayet of five members. 

30. The motives by which we were induced to do away the compulsory 
power of the district Moonsiff, in referring suits to the district .punchayet, 
were the expediency of assimilating the district and village punchayet Regula¬ 
tions, and the necessity of relieving the zillah courts from the appeals to which 
they would have been liable, had the compulsory jurisdiction been continued. 

Sudder Aumeen Regulation. 

31. We have restored the Sudder Aumeen Regulation to the original state of 
our first draft. The Sudder Adawlut, in their redraft, make the number of 
Sudder Aumeens unlimited. We confine them to the Hindoo law officers of the 
provincial, and the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah courts, 
with the view of giving respectability to the office, as well as of saving exronse, 
by employing only officers already in the pay of the Company upon high salaries, 
and because it is supposed that those officers have both leisure and ability ade¬ 
quate to the discharge of all the business that is likely to come before them. 

_ 32. Tlie Sudder Adawlut refer the Sudder Aumeen to upwards of twenty sec¬ 
tions of the district Moonsiff Regulation for his guidance, many of which are in¬ 
applicable. We adhere to our original plan of referring him to the whole code, 

because 

* Vide letter of the 29th April 1814, paragnph 69. 
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bemuse tljis is conformable to the practice of the Regulations themselves j for Report from 
in Clause eleventh, Section 6, Regulation XVI, 1802, the native Comrais- Judicial 
sioner is referred to the whole, because the Sudder Aumeen being an officer of ' 

the court, ought to follow exactly the same rules and forms as the zillah court, 
and because he is supposed, from his situation, to be acquainted (if any person 
is acquainted) with the whole code, and he will of course, whenever any change 
affecting the process of the zillah courts is introduced, be guided by it. 

liomdary Dispute Itegulation. 

S3. Our revised boundary dispute Regulation differs from the original draft, 
in not limiting the Collector’s jurisdiction to disputes between villages respect¬ 
ing their boundaries, but extending it to disputes regarding boundaries in the 
same village. We have made this extension, because though affrays are most 
likely to arise about village boundaries, in which the honour and interest of the 
contending villages are supposed to be at stake, the letter of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors,* on a further consideration of its object, does not appear to limit the 
jurisdiction to village boundaries, and the Regulation to which it refers speaks 
of boundaries generally ; because we conceive that all boundary disputes what¬ 
ever, can only be settled by local inquiry, which can best be made under the 
Collector; because, having taken away the jurisdiction of the village punchayet 
in suits for land, we deem it the more necessary to employ them in the settle¬ 
ment of boundary disputes, which are merely matters of fact, and of which their 
habits dnd residence on the spot render them the most competent judges; and 
because we arc persuaded, that much facility will be given to the adjustment of 
these suits, and much relief be afforded to the zillah courts, by the proposed 
measure. 

34. In the revised we differ from the original Regulations, in having adopted 
a part of the forms of process contained in the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut. 

We differ, also, Irom the original, in allowing the Collector to annul the de¬ 
cision of the punchayet on proof of partiality, but not of corruption, for the 
same reasons tor which the power of the provincial court, in this respect, has 
been limited, as already explained, and likewise in making the decision of a 
second punchayet, conffiming that of a former one, final. 

35. By this Regulation, an authority not allowed to the zillah Judge is 
given to the Collector, of annulling decisions on proof of partiality, because 
the Collector, by moving about the country and visiting the spot where the 
disputed boundary is, has ample means of obtaining accurate information. 

Police Regulation. 

36. In the revised police transfer Regulation, we have adhered, in every ma¬ 
terial point, to our first draft, and have restored the sections rejected by the 
Sudder Adawlut ib their redraft. The section of this Regulation which au¬ 
thorizes the Collector, “ when riotous assemblages are formed in consequence 
“ of disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, to deter- 
“ mine who shall plough them for the present, in order that cultivation may not 
“ be impeded, by the land being kept uncultivated while the trial which the parties 
“ may seek is depending,*' is regarded as one which ought to be rejected from 
the Regulations of Government. They seem to think that the Collector is au¬ 
thorized, by this section, to transfer to any claimant lands which might have 
been cultivated for ages by one family in succession. They observe, that this 
section cannot guard any right, cannot serve the puipo^es of justice, but may 
give a temporary success to injustice, and that the Honourable the Court of 
Directors could not have had such a result in contemplation. The Collector, 
in the very first words of the section, “ is. authorized to prevent the forcible 
“ occupation or seizure of lands or crops;’* and it is not, therefore, easy to see' 
how hecould, without a breach of the Regulation, dispossess the ancient family 
of ages, or even the occupant of a single season. The pijijvision is made for a 
very common case ; namely, the disputes about the occupancy of Sirkar lands 
lying waste or uncultivated and unoccupied, and open to the first comer. 

When two or more persons, having no previous right to such unoccupied land, 
dispute who shall plough it, some provision seems to be necessary for the settle¬ 
ment of the difference: we have, therefore, enlarged and restored the section, 

[5 Q] because 

• Vide letter of the 29th April t8I4, paragraph 109. 
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Report from because wc conceive that it is required, in order to follow up the instructions of 
Judicial Court of Directors regarding the forcible seizure of lands and crops. 

20 April 1810* ^ gy. We adhere to our original Regulation, and differ from the redraft of the 

'--' Sudder Adawlut, in di^ensing with the use of stampt paper in complaints for 

petty offences to the Superintendent and Police officers', because the police 
being founded on the ancient usages of the country, there should be no unneces¬ 
sary expense or form to impede the communication of the Superintendent with 
the inhabitants. 

88 . We differ, also, from our original Regulation, in allowing <he warrant of 
the zillah Magistrate to go direct to all Police officers within tlie limits of the 
village in which the zillah court is stationed; but, in all other cases, we adhere 
to our original Regulation, in allowing no order to be issued to any Police 
officer, except by or through the Superintendent, both with the view of preyent- 
ing the collision of authority alluded to by the Court of Directors, and of giving 
more efficiency to the police, by shewing the servants that they are under one 
head only. 

39 . We differ from the Sudder Adawlut, and adhere to our first draft, in au¬ 
thorizing the Superintendent of Police to release persons brought before him 
charged with offences, when he sees no ground for detaining them, without re¬ 
cording any reason j because we think that to record his reasops for his conduct 
in all sucli cases, can only serve to waste his time unprofitably, and to accumu- 
late useless records. 

40. The Sudder AdawUit observe, that our not requiring an oath from the 
Collector or his Assistant, shews an inattention to public obligations. We still, 
however, adhere to our first draft, in not requiring these oaths, for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Stratton in his minute: because, also, we think it totally unne¬ 
cessary to make the Collector take five oaths \ and because, if his oath as Col¬ 
lector is not deemed sufficient, we think that it might easily be altered, so as to 
make it answer both for the office of Collector and of Superintendent of Police. 

41. Having now stated all the material points in which our revised differ either 
from our original Regulations, or from the redrafts of the Sudder Adawlut, and 
given such explanations as appeared necessary, we proceed to offer a few obser¬ 
vations, in answer chiefly to the objections to the village Moonsiff Regulation, 
brought forward by the Sudder Adawlut at the end of their report. 

General Observations. 

42. The firet objection stated by the Sudder Adawlut is, that “ the Com- 
“ mission, in their first Regulation, provide that the renter or Collector of the 
“ rents or revenue, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and this provi- 
“ sion, independently of its being directly at variance with the plan contem- 
“ plated by the Honourable Court, &c.’' We have no where said, that tl»e 
renter or Collector, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, though the Sud- 
dar Adawlut have frequently given this as our language. We do not say that 
the renter, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsifij but that the Potail, 
wherever he exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and that the renter or Col¬ 
lector shall be the Moonsiff only when the Potail has been set aside, and when 
the renter or Collector himself does, in reality, act as Potail. A Potail who 
has not the village servant^ under his control, and who does not collect the 
rents and direct the affitirs of the village, is no longer Potail. The person who 
succeeds to these functions is the Potail. To constitute this person Moonsiff 
involves no deviation from the plan contemplated by the Court of Directors. 
The Court know perfectly well, th^t the village institutions varied more or less 
in every province; that in some they were extremely imperfect, and that in 
many cases they had been broken up by our revenue ^sterns, and the Potails 
set aside to make way for renters. The Honourable Court propose,* that the 
heads of villages, by whatever name they may be designated, shall be invested 
with judicial powers} but where the former heads of villages have been removed, 
they do not propose that these powers shall be withheld from their successors, 

merely 


* Vide paragraph 34. 
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the greater Zemindars, the villages will, in general, continue in the hands of 
their ancient Potails, Reddies, or head'Ryots, excepting where a portion of the 
zetnindarry has been leased, and then some of the villages will fall into the 
hands of new men. In all the districts under the permanent settlement new 
heads of villages have been established, where the proprietor being a stranger 
resides in the village and directs its affairs, where the renter being a stranger 
resides in the village and docs the same, and where a stranger is employed by 
the proprietor or renter as manager. But the removals of the ancient heads of 
villages produced by all these causes united, does not probably amount to one in 
twenty; and when it is considered that their places have often been supplied 
by respectable Ryots, or inhabitants of the same or of some of the neighbouring 
villages, who are, equally competent to the situation, there seems to be no just 
ground to apprehend any serious inconvenience from constituting the actual 
manager of the village the village Moonsiff. 

45. The Sudder Adawlut remark, that the renter who derives his profits from 
the labour of all the cultivating classes of the village cannot be uninterested. 
But, in Snswer to this, it may be said, that the office of renter does not neces- 
sarily prevent the Moonsiff from doing justice between tenants; that there can 
be no great motive to corruption in suits of ten rupees, and of which not more 
than two or three may occur in the year; that if the Ryots doubt his impartia¬ 
lity, they will ask a punchayet, or apply to the district Moonsiff or zillah court; 
and that, in many villages, the lease is not held by one person, but by all the 
Ryots, or at least by all the better class of them jointly, and the Moonsiff can 
• therefore have no inducement to favour on,e at the expense of the other. “ Still 
“ less,” say the Sudder Adawlut, “ can impartiality be expected from the hirc- 
“ ling employed to collect the duties of the Zemindar; be will too frequently, 
“ it is to be feared, make his profits by relaxations of his master’s rights, to be 
“ purchased by the cultivators, and the best customer win doubtless be most in 
“ favour with him.” As far as regards the injury to the Zemindar, we imagine 
that he may very safely be left to take care of his own righte,_and that he would 
do so by removing his hireling agent; with respect to the injustice towards the 
Ryots, It has already been stated that they can have recourse to other tribunals, 
and that Ae Moonsiff is liable on prosecution to fine and damages. 

4G. Another 


merely because those successors may occasionally be men of different caste 
from, or of less respectability than their predecessors. 

43, When a Potail has been removed, to make room either for a renter or a 
proprietor of the village, he sinks to the rank of the common Ryots, whether 
his enanm be continued to him, or be incorporated (as it has been in some 
cases) with the permanent settlement. To constitute him Moonsiff would 
throw the affairs of the village into complete disorder, and hinder both the dis¬ 
tribution of justice and the realization of the revenue. He would exert all the 
influence of his new office to impede cultivation, and to encourage the Ryots 
to withhold their rents, in the hope of injuring the rival by whom he had been 
superseded, or of compelling him to give up the village. The village-servant, 
when granted by one party for judicial or police affairs, would be called away by 
the other for those of revenue, and a collision of authority, most detrimental to 
the country, would be established; we are therefore of opinion, that the person 
who collects the rents, directs the village servants, manages the public business, 
and in effect exercises all the functions of the head of the village, must be the 
village Moonsiff, whether he be the ancient head or a new renter, proprietor, 
or agent. 

44. But the adoption of this rule will not introduce so many strangers to the 
office of village Moonsiff as may at first sight be imagined. Tlie decennial leases 
were ordered by Government to be made with the head inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages,* and this has, with a few exceptions, been done. In all the decennial 
lease districts, therefore, as well as those out of lease, forming together by far 
the greater portion of the Madras territories, the ancient heads of villages re¬ 
main and become the Moonsiffs. In those districts where the permanent set¬ 
tlement has been formed, a considerable number of the villages are the property 
of their ancient Jieads; and even where the villages have become the property 
of strangers, the old heads are still employed, in many of them, as managers by 
the new owners. In the districts still held under the permanent settlement by 
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47 . Another part of the Siidder Adawlut’s objection is, that the farmer may 
fail and be removed, and frequent changes of Moonsiffs take place, ^hese 
changes, we believe, will be few, in comparison with the numbers that will not 
be changed; and even where they occur, will not cause any material inconve¬ 
nience. The office requires no great talents; its jurisdiction is limited to ten, 
rupees. The successor will probably be some principal Ryot of the same or a 
neighbouring village, quite equal to the task of deciding two or three petty 
suits in a year. In villages where more suits arise, there will usually be found 
shopkeepers, weavers, and merchants, capable of deciding by punchayet any 
cause to which the renter may not himself be competent. 

48. The Sudder Adavviut go on to remark, that the situation of Moonsiff is 
still more liable to change when held by the agent of the renter, than when held 
by the renter himself, because “ caprice in the renter may furnish the village 
“ with a new Judge every month.” No private person, we believe, would ven¬ 
ture to entrust the charge of his affairs to a new agent every month ; and we 
believe that the common sense of the renter, and his regard for his own inte¬ 
rest, will deter him from committing the management of his farm to a new agent 
every month. But even supposing that this extreme case should actually occur, 
it could do no great harm. The monthly Moonsiff would have time enough to 
settle a petty suit within ten rupees, which would seldom require more than a 
lew days, or even a few hours, or the parties would demand a punchayet, or 
apply to a neighbouring village Moonsiff. 

40. The next point on which the Sudder Adawlut advert is, the *' exemption 
*' from all superintendence and control which the village Judge is to enjoy, and 
“ his retaining his authority so long as he is renter or Collector of the rents, 
“ although he may, in a hundred instances, be proved most grossly venal.” 
The village Moonsiff are amenable to the zillah courts for all acts of corruption 
and oppression. Were they liable to punishment for negligence or incapacity, 
they could not possibly act. The native agents about the zillah and district 
courts, who may be interested in opposing them, would instigate frivolous com¬ 
plaints against them. The Moonsiffii are not exempted from’wholesome con¬ 
trol, but from such control or interference as woidd deter them from doing their 
duty, and render their office inefficient. The zillah Judge has certainly neither 
means nor time to ascertain the incapacity, or to inquire into the negligence of 
from one thousand to four thousand village Moonsiffs. The capacity which is 
equal to the management of a village will, most likely, be found adequate to 
the settlement of two or three, or even a dozen ten-rupee suits in the year; if 
it he not, the parties can have a punchayet or apply to another Moonsiff. The 
suits which, in the course of a year, come before the district Moonsiffs, are about 
thirty thousand. If we suppose that double this number may annually be 
brought before the village Moonsiffs, it would scarcely, on an average, give two 
to each Moonsiff, and he can hardly be grossly venal in a hundred instances, 
\yhen he is not likely to have- the trial of a hundred suits during his whole 
life. 

50. It has already been'shewn, how little temptation a ten-rupee suit can pre¬ 
sent to corruption; and there seems to be no ground to suppose, that a Moon¬ 
siff who had once been guilty of it could ever repeat the offence. The fine, 
and the expense and loss of time, would be sufficient to deter him, and his loss 
of character would prevent the inhabitants from bringing their suits before him 
in future. He cannot be removed where he is a renter or proprietor of a vil¬ 
lage, nor ought he to be removed even where he is merely a I^tail, collecting 


40. Another difficulty, in the opinion of the Sudder Adawlut, is that the 
situation of renter or Collector of the rents is not permanent in one person r 
and in order to shew Irom how manjy incidents it is liable to change, they ob¬ 
serve, “ that the very circumstance of a man’s giving more attention to settling 
“ jiistly the differences of his neighbours than to his own cqncertis, might be 
“ the cause ol‘ his being ousted from the farm, by virtue of which he exercised 
" the judicial authority.” This case of a Moonsiff losing his office /rom an 
exces.sivc love of justice, is certainly not provided for, either in our original, 
or revised drafts; but his successor would probably take warning from his fate, 
and thus remedy the evil complained of. * 
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Aeport from 
Juilirial 
Commistioncrs, 
20 April 1816. 


5^. Potails and village servants, though they sometimes complain against the 
officers of Government, never complain against what they consider us the acts 
of Government itself. They have not the courage to state objections indivi¬ 
dually to what has been passed into a law; they ilo not come forward in a body 
to petition against a Regulation, as men do in England against an Act of Par- 
ment: they are ignorant of this mode of proceeding, and even if they knew 
it, they would not venture to avail themselves of it, lest it should be regarded 
as an act of opposition to Government. * Had the village in.stitntiun.s been left 
untouched by the British Government, no new regulation would have been 
necessary; but as this has not been the case, and as the natives believe that, 
in consequence of the introduction of the Judicial code, no suit, however trifling, 
can now be settled except under the autliority of the zillah courts, it has be¬ 
come necessary to make Regulations calculated to restore to the natives their 
ancient privilege of having their disputes settled by the head of the village or a 
punchayet, when they chose this mode in preference to seeking redress from a 
distant tribunal i and in furtherance of this object, we think it expedient that 
the Potail, whether he be willing or not, should be required to discharge all 
the judicial, revenue, and police duties belonging to his office, as head of this 
village. 

53 . It is thought by the Sudder Adawlut, that by constituting the Potail or 
renter a referee and arbitrator merely, the evil consequences of exemption from 
the punishment of dismissal would not be so formidable, “ because to a village 
“ referee or arbitrator, whose profligacy or incapacity had been ascertained, 
“ the zillah Judge would not refer causes for decisionand they observe, 
“ that the authority of a referee and arbitrator must lie dormant, unless it be 
“ called into action by the zillah Judge.” All that is here said about arbitra¬ 
tion is already provided for under the existing llegulations,t but it appears to 
have been very rarely acted upon. The reports of the Judges shew very little 
arbitration. The general complaint of the Judges is, that the parties have no 
confidence in arbitrators: we may therefore conclude, that if the village Aloon- 
siflTs are to be roused only by the zillah Jiftlges, they will hardly ever be dis¬ 
turbed in their dormant state. How is the Judge to ascertain the profligacy or 
incapacity of the Moonsiffs ? He has already more to do than he can attend to 
without a correspondence with so numerous a boi|y. 

54). Our objections to the village MoonsifF acting as referee have been de¬ 
tailed in our report of the 15th July 18I5.J To make, it necessary, in petty 

L5R] suits, 

* Vide letter of the ComiaiMioD, 28ih March 1815. f Regulation XXI, JtOZ. 

I Vide paragraph 5. 


•the rents of Government. To allow such removal, would promote the feuds 
which are so violent among some families for the uflice of Potail, and wouhl 
encourage petjury for its attainment. The time of the Judge would often be 
uselessly wasted in hearing unfounded charges: he would not easily be able to 
guard against the frauds that would be adopted, and might someiimcs remove 
a man not guilty, ,and more injustice and corruption would thus be produced 
than tha^ which it was meant to obviate. It will be better, we think, to let a 
trial be made, for a few years, of the village Muonsitf under the Regulation 
now proposed ; and if the evil apprehended should then be tbund to be of such 
magnitude as to require further provision, it can be made. 

• 51. The Sudder Adawlut conclude their remarks on a quotation by the Court 
of Directors relative to. the village institutions, by observing “ that to make the 
Potails discharge judicial functions will be regarded as an imposition ofnew 
** duties, or as the renewal of obligations which none of the parties concerned 
“ wished to have renewed.” It is not necessary hero to examine, whether these 
«bligations are new or old: we have stated our opinion on the subject in a 
former report.* With respect to the parties concerned not wishing to have 
them renewed, we may ol)serve that the Barramuhl, when the permanent settle¬ 
ment took place, was disposed of in mootahs or estates to the highest bidders, 
and the Potails were set aside; yet they did not complain of this measure, 
though many of them shewed their attachment to their former .situations, by 
ruining themselves in order to purchase them. It does not, therefore, follow, as 
the Sudder Adawlut have supposed, that the natives have no desire for a privi¬ 
lege because they have made no complaint of its deprivation. 
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Report from gaita, to repair, in the first instance, to the ziliah Judge, would defeat the object 
judi^ of die Regulation of not carrying away the people from their villages. Indeed^ 
aoTpri!'W16.’ it would prevent such suits from being settled at all; because there is hardly 

' - -^ a case within ten rupees (the limit of the Potails* jurisdiction) in which the 

plaintiff would think it worth while to leave his home, as even the certainty of 
gaining the suit would not compensate for the trouble and Iqss of time. 

55. The section by which the Collector is authorized to determine who is to 
be considered as the head of the village, when there are two or more joint 
renters or collectors of rent, each claiming the office, is deemed objectionable 
by the Sudder Adawlut; and they recommend that the nomination shall be 
made by the ziliah Judge, because as he appoints the district Moonsiff, the same 
provision should, they conceive, be made applicable to the village Moonsiff. 
There does not seem to be the smallest analogy between the two cases. The 
district Moonsiff is an officer purely judicial, acting entirely under the orders 
of the ziliah Judge: the village Moonsiff is a revenue officer, who exercises 
judicial authority only in virtue of his revenue office. His revenue business is 
constant, his judicial only casual; and as the Collector has always had the ap¬ 
pointment of village revenue officers, this authority ought undoubtedly to re¬ 
main with him. As Collector and Superintendent of the Police, he is tne only 
proper person to determine in doubtful cases who shall be the head revenue and 
police officer of the village. 

56. A doubt is expressed by the Sudder Adawlut, whether it be intended by 
the village Moonsiff Regulation " to leave it entirely to the option of the na- 
“ tive inhabitants to have recourse to these lower judicatories or to the ziliah 

courts.” It will be seen by the Report of the Commission, referred to in Mr. 
Stratton’s minute,* that it was intended this option should be left to the inha¬ 
bitants, and it is now made more distinct by the wording of the clause. 

57 . So many evils appear to the Sudder Adawlut to be likely to result from 
the heads of villages becoming Moonsiffs ex (jffidu, that they propose their being 
appointed by selection by the ziliah Judges; that it shall be made the specim 
duty of the Judges ** to select those 4 >ersons for the judicial office whom the 

general opinion of the inhabitants, manifested by voluntary references, should 
“ point out as the best qualifie<l to decide on the disputes between them}” 
that a Moonsiff shall not be appointed to every village, but to a circle of from 
ten to twenty miles, according to the population. What is here recommended 
is already provided for by the code; for Clause fourth, Section 3, Regulation 
XVI. IHOa, directs the appointment of native Commissioners to circles of ten 
coss: but this appears to have been only very partially done, as may be seen by 
a list of the number of Commissioners, including the law officers of the ziliah 
courts as Sudder Aumeens ex officio by the last returns, vide Appendix. We 
are therefore to infer, that the Sudder Adawlut have found some difficulty at¬ 
tending this plan authorized by the Regulations, and the same in principle as 
that recommended by themselves, which has hitherto prevented them from 
carrying it into execution; and it can hardly, therefore, be necessary to attempt 
the introduction of a similar one upon a more extensive scale, more particularly 
as it would not be the village Moonsiff Regulation proposed by the Court of 
Directors. 

58. In their concluding remarks, the Sudder Adawlut observe that ” they 
“ have not deemed themse(ves at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, 
“ from the principles on which the proposed Regulations appear to have been 
“ framed.” They have made one essential deviation in the Punchayet Regu- 
tion, where they confine the trial of unlimited suits to the punchayet of five 
members. This, we have already observed, would tend to retard the adjust¬ 
ment of such suits, and to force them into the ziliah courts: it would also in¬ 
crease the chances of corruption, which would be more easy than in a more 
numerous punchayet. 

59 . The Sudder Adawlut have noticed several trifling innovations on the 
Judicial code, but have made no objection to one of the most important, that 
by which the village Moonsiff is authorized to carry his own decrees into execu¬ 
tion, 

* Vide Commiationert' Report, 15th July 1815, paragraph 93 . 
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tion, and to attach property for that purpose, which will have an extensive and 
beneficial influence in facilitating the recovery of just debts. 

60. We think that most of the difficulties seen by the Sudder Adawlut ori* 
ginate in their viewing the Potail, iiot as wiiat he is, a head Ryot engaged in 
agriculture*and decit^ng one or two petty suits in the year, but as a regular 
Judge, solely occupied in hearing causes from one end of the year to the other. 
Tbey speak of his sitting in open court, of the respectability of the judicial cha¬ 
racter, of preserving the purity of these inferior judicatories, of his conscience 
not being bound by an oath, of his being subject to no controul, and of the ease 
with which he may convert his power into an engine of oppression We are 
satisfied that the evil or the good that any one village MoonsitFcan do will be 
trifling; that oppression will seldom be within the power of any one of them, 
and is sufficiently open to punishment; that good will be within the reach of 
them all, and that however little may be done by them individually, the aggre¬ 
gate will be great. The proposed Regulations cannot impede, but will assist 
the'operation of the Judicial system: the option is left to the natives of having 
recourse to them, or not, as they please. We therefore beg leave respectfully 
to recommend, that they be passed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 

61 . It was our intention to have submitted with the proposed Regulations a 
report on the heads of information called for by the resolution of Government 
of the IsuMarch 1815. We addressed a circular letter on that subject to the 
Collectors, dated the 8th June, with forms explanatory of the information re¬ 
quired ; but as some of the Collectors’returns have only been lately received, 
and as others have only been received in part, we shall be obliged to defer our 
report for some time longer. 

.We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner.. 

' GEORGE STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Fort St George, 20th April, 1816. 


Report rron 
Judicial 
CoDuniftionert, 
20 AprU 1816. 
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APPENDIX. 

Number qfSudder Aumeens, Moonsiffs, in each Zillah. 


Kftmes of Zillahi^ 

Mooftee* 
ind Pundits 
acting at 
Sudder 
Aumeens, 
ex-qffici6. 

Sudder 

Aumeens. 

Moonsiffii^ 

&c. 

Total. 

■ 

'Ri>1lnry 

9. 

9 

17 

91 




Catiara.. 

9 

1 

33 

33 

36 


Chingleput .. 

9 


SS 






Ohittnor ............ 

9 


91 

93 


Onchin ... 




CombacoQum. 

9 

« • a 

13 

15 


Oudd&P&ll 

9 

*« • 

38 

40 


Darapooram . 

9 

A • • 

16 

18 

• 


(ranjam . 

9 



9 

List not received. 

Guntoor.. 

9 


6 

8 

Madura .. 


1 

10 

1 

10 

13 


Malabar (North)... 

9 

• a • 

12 


Malabar (South)... 

9 

a aa 

a a a 

2 

(List returned for 
( correction. 

Masulipatam .. 

9 

a a a 

16 

18 


Nellore . 

2 



2 

• 

2 


Rajahmundry. 

9 

a a a 

aa a 


Salem . 

2 


8 

• aa 

10 

2 


Seringapatam. 

9 

a a a 

. 

Tinnevelly . 

9 


4 

6 







Trichinopoly . 

9 

a a a 

4 

6 


Verdachellum. 

9 

a a a 

15 

17 


Vizagapatam . 

9 

• 

6 

8 


Total. 

4>9 

4 

«S0 

296 



(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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MINUTE qfthe PRESIDENT, 

Dated the 25th April 1S16. 

The President submits to the Board a correct copy of the Regulations Preudent’i 
framed by the ComiAissiuners for thb revision of the judicial system, and pro- 
poses that the said Regulations be passed and promulgated. ‘ 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 

25th April 1^816. 


Mr. Fullerton’i 
Mmute, 

S7 AprU 1816. 


In the letter addressed to the Commiswon, under date 4th August ISIS, 
which accompanied the copy of the letter from the Secretary of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor-General, it was observed, that the “ suggestions which 
“ had fallen from the Governor-General rendered it more particularly neces* 
“ sary that, in any event, the information called for in the first and eighth ar- 
** tides of the resolutions of Government, bearing date 1st of March last, 
** should be furnished before the new Regulations are promulgated.” 1 am 
not aware of any circumstances which have occurred to affect the propriety of 
the foregoing resolutions: on the contrary, I continue to be of opinion, that 
before a legislative enactment be promulgated, vesting certain powers and re¬ 
quiring certain duties from a certain description of persons. Government 
should know by something stronger than tradition, by local inquiry and re¬ 
search, that such description of persons does exist, and that the persons de¬ 
scribed are capable and nt to be trusted with the performance of the duty to 
be required. It is further necessary, that we should know whether there exist, 
in the opinion of the public officers of Government, objections of a local nature 
to the arrangement; for (to use the language of the letter from Bengal) it 
must be recollected, that although the Commission may introduce the system, 
it must be ultimately conducted by the officers of the judicial and revenue de¬ 
partments ; and if objections do occur, even though they should prov'e un¬ 
founded, still it is highly necessary that they shoidd be met and set at rest 
before the law be declared. 

. The letter from the Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral furnishes additional ground for deferring,the immediate promulgation of the 
Regulations; for although his Lordship assents conditionally to their publica¬ 
tion without delay, still the condition under which the assent is given does not 
appear to me to exist. The case does not involve emergency in which delay 
would be embarrassing. The proposed Regulations involve material changes 
in the principles andsystem of administration hitherto pursued* throughout our 

[5S] possession 

* Vide I. end VUI. 


MINUTE of ROBERT FULLERTON, ESQ: 

Dated 2’ltk April 1816. 

» 

I AM sorry I cannot assent to the immediate publication of the Regulations 
now submitted by the Commission, and the following are the grounds of my 
objection. By the resolutions of Government, under date 1st of March 1815, 
the Commission were required to ascertain and report on certain points therein 
detailed,* previously to drafting the Regulations for the establishing of the vil¬ 
lage courts and for the restoration of the village police. Considering, however, 
that the* Regulations were to undergo the revision of the Sudder Adawlut, 
which must necessarily take up some time, during which it was supposed that 
material frrogress would have been made in ascertaining the points of informa¬ 
tion required, the Commission were, on the 13th May 1815, authorized and 
directed to pre|)are and submit the drafts through the regular channel; but in 
that letter it is expressly stated, “ that the Right Honourable the Governor in 
“ Council continued to be of opinion, that it would be advisable a report upon 
“ those points should precede the promulgation of the Regulations ” 



Mr. FollMtoB'* 
Minate» 
STAprUlSie. 


Mr. Alexander'* 
Minute, 

29 April 1816. 


Pmident’* 

Minute, 

H May 1816. 
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possession in this country, in the adoption of which it is necessary to proceed' 
with caution and care: neither is the period prescribed for the dissolution of 
the Commission at hand. In fixing the period at three years, the Honourable 
Court seem to have had in view the necessity of full and ample deliberation. 
It is clear they wish the thing to be done well and effectually rather than soon. 

The difference of opinion subsisting between the Suddbr Adawlut and the 
Commission renders the reference to the Supreme Government still more ad¬ 
visable, in order that the benefit of their sentiments may be obtained on the 

{ mints at issue. The period that elapses in the reference cannot be said to be 
ost, as it will affbij^ time to the Commission to ascertain and report the points 
of information required, as already determined, to precede the promulgation of 
the Regulations. 

The amended drafts having only reached me on the SGth instant, I am not 
yet prepared to give any opinion on the alterations they contain. On the ge¬ 
neral question, as well as on the first draft and proceedings of the Sudder 
Adawlut,*! have already stated my sentiments. 

(Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

Madras, S7th April 1816. 


MINUTE (/ROBERT ALEXANDER, Esq, 

Dated 29th April 1816. 

I AU dispdsed to concur with Mr. Fullerton in opinion, that the revised 
Regulations, as submitted by the Commissioners, require yet farther con¬ 
sideration before they are promulgated, and that, for the reasons he ha.s stated, 
it is particularly desirable and expedient that they should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government. 

I only received the Regulations with the minute of our Right Honourable 
President yesterday evening, and have not, of course, had time even cursorily 
to peruse them; nor have I had the advantage of making myself acquainted 
with the sentiments of Mr. Fullerton, recorded in the papers to which he 
alludes in his minute of the 37th. Under these circumstances, I am not 
prepared to give my consent to the immediate promulgation of the Re¬ 
gulations. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

29th AprU 1816. 


MINUTE qf file PRESIDENT, 

Dakd 14/A Map 1816. 

In a minute o£ the 25th of April, I submitted to the Board a correct copy 
of the Regulations framed by the Commissioners for the revision of tne 
judicial system, and I proposed that the said Regulations should be passed and 
promulgated. 

Mr. Fullerton, in a mini^ of the 37th of April, and Mr. Alexander in one 
of the 29tb, having suggested the e^ediencr of a further delay, I readQy 
consented to this, for the purpose of afmrding the members of the Board more 
ample time for the consideration qf the Regulations. Mr. Fhllerton has since 
been pleased to communicate to me, and to the other members of Council, the 
accompanying draft of a projected minute, proposing certain amendments and 
alterations to the Regulations. 

With his permisston I have iitmished a copy of this draft to the Commis¬ 
sioners themselves; and in consequence of my further discussions with them, 
upon the points alluded to, I have tiio satisfaction to observe that the Com- 
missionerB do not consider that certain of the amendments and alterations 

brought 
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• 

brought forward by Mr. Fullerton will militate against the general spirit and PreiideDti 
tenor of the Regulations, but, on the contrary, that in some instances they may Minute, 
be ^opted with advantage, and that they will contribute to the perfection of 
the judicial system the regulations are calculated to establish. 

I therefore pro^se, first, that the Regulations be passed with the amend¬ 
ments, as stated ift the Memorandum A.; secondly, that the Regulations be 
returned’to the Commisssioners, with directions to insert the amendments 
contained in the Memorandum A., and to forward them in that shape to the 
Superintendent of the Government press; thirdly, that mders be sent'to the 
Superintendont of the Government press to print tte M^gulations in com¬ 
munication with the Commissioners, and to send them the proof sheets for re¬ 
vision and the correction of errors; fourthly, that in Section Sd'of the Police» 
the blank left for the insertion of the date of the transfer of the Police to the 
Collectors be filled up with the words “ 11th of July 1816.’* 


Fort St. George, 14 May 1816. 


(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


MINUTE 0 /-ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dattd the 8th May I 8 I 6 . 

1. I HAVE attentively considered the amended drafts of the Regulations Mr. Fullurten’* 
submitted by the Commission and the report which accompanied them. They g May*Wl6 
seem to liave availed thenrselves with much advantage of the suggestions and ^ 
remarks of tlie Sudder Adawlut, apd also of the opportunity afibrded by the 
reference, of reconsidering other points not remarked on by that court. The 
exclusion of real property from the jurisdiction of the village Moonsiffi re¬ 
moves many difficulties; and the declared liability to prosecution for cor¬ 
ruption, or for acts done by them unauthorised by the Regulation, interposes 
that salutary check reqiiired agjsinst abuse, and supplies the material defect in 
the first draft. The admission of trial by punchayet only in cases when both 
parties consent, instead of the right originally given to one party to have the 
cause adjudicated by that process, is a considerable improvement. On the 
whole, I think the delay which has taken place more than compensated for by 
the amendments that have resulted, for had the Regulations been at once pro¬ 
mulgated, they must' have gone forth in a comparatively imperfect state. 

There still, however, appear a few omissions and objectionable provisions, 
which will be found detailed in the annexed Statement D. With the altera¬ 
tions there proposed, the Regulations are, in my judgment, as perfect as they 
can be made, and in strict conformity with the orders and intentions of the 
Honourable Couit. 

9. Of the first part of the report it is unnecessary to take much notice, 
being confined to the explanation given in support of the alterations of the 
draft. Some observations are however made, which not being supported by 
experience, might as welt have been spared; such, for example, as that con¬ 
tained in paragraph 8. ** That the petty causes which will come before the 
*< village Moonsifis have originated since the establishment of the zillab courts, 

** and have been accumulating ever since, from the difficulty and expense of 
** trial being greater than the matter was worth.” All this is mere assertion, 
the authenticity of which yet remains to be determined by the test of ex¬ 
perience. That the system of punchayet, pursued before the introduction of 
. the judicial system, was utterly inadequate to the demands of the country, is 
a fiict which stands incontrovertibli^ from die deluge of causes that overwhelm¬ 
ed the courts at their first opening, embarrassed their proceedings, and, in fact, 
produced many of those evils that have since been erroneously ascribed t& the 
judicial system. It is unnecessaiy, however, tj||»pursue this .course of reason¬ 
ing further, since a feiiwyears* experience will set the matters^ rest for ever. 

8. It only now remains to notice the concluding part of the report of the 
Gommisuon, in simport of the employment of renter or casual manager of 
villages as Moonsim. After the most attentive considera^oh of all the argu¬ 
ments 
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Mr. Fullerton’s 
Minute, 

8 Mny 1816. 


4. The principle^opted by the Commission is not only contrary to, but 
completely subversfp of*tbe plan in contemplation of the Court of Directors; 
for if the whole functions of the office are to go with the person who collects 
the. rents, then certainly the Zemindar, who has power to send even a' Pariah 
to perform that duty, holds in his hands the complete control and supremacy 
over the judicial and police functions of the village Moonsiffs, and can, 
through the exercise of distinct proprietary right, displace the head inhabitant 
when he pleases, and subvert the whole system. In the Northern Circars, fot 
example, there does still exist the office of Pedda Canpoo Naidoo, or head 
inhabitant, in every village •, to that person the Moonsiif pottah must be grant* 
ed, whether he i^ the renter, manager. Collector of the village, or not To 
allow the Zemindar to displace him, by sending a manager to the village to 
collect the rents, is to destroy, not confirm, the ancient institutions of the 
country. If the pottah or sunnud of authority be given to him by the Collec¬ 
tor, the village servants will obey him; and it rests with the Zeniindar;^ if he 
pleases, and as he will find it his interest to do, to employ him ajso in the 
revenue duties of the village. To allow the selection for the office to rest on 
revenue duties alone, is to sacrifice principle to practical convenience, to prefer 
the secondary to the primary consideratioi^ and to transfer to the Zemindar a 
power of selection, where the office is already filled by the pi’rson the Honour¬ 
able Court describe. On this part of the subject 1 beg to refer to the 82d, 
83d, and 84tii paragraphs of the Honourable I’ourt’s letter. The Court, in 
these paragraphs, allude to the over-weening authority and arbitrary sway of 
Zemindars ; they mention the feeble* operations of Darogahs and Peons to¬ 
wards the support of the magisterial authority; and they expressly refer to the 
re-establishment of the village police system, as the most efficient means of 
maintaining that authority. But in what degree could the authority of the 
magistrate be promoted, if the Zemindar could, whenever he pleased, displace 
the principal instrument by sending a hireling servant to collect the rents of 
the village. 

5. The confirmation or re-establishment by a public enactment of the muni<- 
cipal office of Potail or head inhabitant, may certainly, by the interposition of 
local respectability, prove a powerful instrument in checking the tendency to 
extortion and injustice, supposed to be practised by Zemindars and renters 
over inferior tenantry, and which form an invariable topic in every revenue 
dispatch. But that salutary effect, instead of being promoted, must be 
effectually retarded, if Zemindars are to have the selection. What the Com¬ 
mission observe in the 44th par^raph of their report may be true, namely, 
“ that, the adoption of the rule will not introduce many changes to the office 
'< of Moonsiff; that the ancient heads of villages are noto employed by new 
“ proprietors.** But we are not to consider only the case as it now stands,. 
but what it may become, under the operation of the Regulations which we are 
about to pass; for it must be^^fecollected, those Regulations do not embrace 
the single act of transfer, but wm' have prospective and permanent operation; 
and if they provide that not the ancient head men, but the acting revenue 
manager or rollector, ia to be the Moonsiff, with extensive judicial and policw 
powers reviyal in bis person, it iaeasy to feresee that inducement for changes 
may edfen anse. ^^ose changes the Regulation as it now stands must sanc¬ 
tion and support, i^likelj^ dierefore, to produce all the effects contemplated 
by the Sudder AdaVlut. At. the close of paragraph 43, the Commission re¬ 
mark : •• We a^ t^efore of opinion, that the persoiWwho collects the rents, 
“ directs the village,servants, manages the public business, and in efiect exer- 

cisM all the func^As of jfiie bead of the vxll^, muyt be tbe^yillage Moonsi^ 
'* Whether he be the andent lu^d ov u renter, pn^rieter, nr agent.** 
This opinion completely sets ai^ dl the considerations urged by the Honour- 

able- 


ments there adduced, my sentiments remain the same as formerly expressed. 
It is impossible, indeed, to read with attention the paragraphs 34 to 54 of the- 
Honourdile Court’s letter, without perceiving that the whole system is found¬ 
ed on the maintenance of the ancient municipal village system, where such 
still exists, or its revival where it has lapsed. It is the preservation or restora¬ 
tion of the office of Potail in its pristine form and with its primitive functions, 
and not the transfer of those functions to the casual renter or temporary col¬ 
lectors of the rents, that is the object of the Honourable Court. 
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able Court as the ground-work of the system. It vests all the powers of the Mr. Fullerton’* 
office of Moonsiff in the temporary manager j and if this opinion corresponds „ m ""*18 ir 
with that of the Honourable Court, there was little use for tne quotations that 
introduced the system to our notice, for they are all completely superseded. 

The reasoning of, the Commission amounts to this: He that manages the vil¬ 
lage for a time is Potail for a time; the Potail must be the Moonsiff > he that 
can give and take away the revenue management can make or unmake the Po¬ 
tail, and consequently make or unmake the Moonsiff. 

6. In alli^istricts where I have had the means of local observation, 1 have 
reason to believe the office of head man to exist as described by the Honoura¬ 
ble Cpurt. There is no necessity for substituting the renter or manager in his 
place; and in many parts of the country, I believe, the same description will 
be found, and probably the hereditary head inhabitant is now also the managing 
revenue officer. I admit, generally, the correctness of the principle on which 

* the system is founded; but I deny that the Section S, as the Commission have 
written it, is calculated to maintain that principle; for admitting that hereditary 
heads of villages are now, in most cases, renters or revenue managers, there is 
nothing in the Regulation that secures their continuance in that capacity. It 
makes municipal government, that is village police and justice, ibllow reve¬ 
nue as a secondary consideration, instead of preceding it; for if, as I think the 
Court of Directors intended, the police and judicial functions were vested ex 
in the hereditary head inhabitant, k would be for the obvious interest of 
the Zemindar to let revenue management go along with it, or if he did not he 
must suffer the inconvenience; but if, on the other hand, the function of police 
and justice rest on revenue management, they will probably be led far, very 
far from those whom the Honourable Court describe as the native gentry, 

the permanent authorities of the country.” For these reasons it appears to 
me, that the tetm renter or manager of a village should not be inserted, as con¬ 
ferring the office of Moonsiffs, but that the investiture should rest entirely on 
hereditary claims to the office described by the Honourable Court. 

7 . Against the tendency to abuse urged by the Sudder Adawlut to exist in the 
Potail or renter, in capacity of Moonsiff the Commission invariably answer, that 
if parties are averse to his jurisdiction they can go to another tribunal. This 
appears plausible, certainly ; but the plural number is used instead of the sin¬ 
gular. Parties are plaintiff and defendant, between whom there does not al¬ 
ways subsist a similarity of sentiments; against one of them, defendant, the ju¬ 
risdiction is compulsive, he thereibre has not the option of going to another tri¬ 
bunal. The aigumcnt used by the Commission would be conclusive, certainly, 
if the powers of the head inhabitant were those of arbitrator only, like the pun- 
chayct, authorized to act only when both parties assented to his decision. Again, 
it is argued that the head inhabitant or manager can have little inducement to 
partiality, in cases often rupees between Ryot and Ryot; but it seems to be 
forgotten, that other classes exist in society. Weavers, for example, who buy¬ 
ing their grain from the Ryot, will generally be defendant under a ten rupees 
suit; and paying no revenue to the village manager, he can hardly be considered 
as strictly impartial, for in that case he has a decided interest, inasmuch as the 
realization of the rent may probably depend on recovering money from the wea¬ 
vers, against whom the jurisdiction is not optional but compulsive. 

8. In the forty-second paragraph, the Commission remark as follows: '* The 
*' Court know perfectly well, that the village institution varied more or less in 
« every province ; that in some they were extremely imperfect, and that in 
“ many cases they had been broken up by our revenue systems, and the Potails 

set aside to make way for renters.” All this is perfectly true, and it was ex¬ 
actly on this ground that the resolutions of Government of the 1st Mareh 1815 
were framed. It was thought proper that local investigation and report should 
precede the promulgation of the Regulation. Before a Regulation was framed, 
equally binding in every district, it was considered desirable to know how far 
those alterations had been carried, and it w^tensidered not absolutely impos¬ 
sible that ancient institutions might have been so far subverted in some districts, 
as to render the immediate intrtrauction of the system proposed unadvisable, or 
even impracticable. 

D. In 


[5TJ 
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9. In the propriety of those resdutions I stBl concur. I consider tliem 

8 Xy 181G. warranted by those principles of prudence and caution that ought inva¬ 

riably to accompany the introduction of newi or revival of ancient and long dor¬ 
mant institutions : nor can I believe it to have been the intention of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court that due caution was to be dispensed with, )>y too sudden and 
precipitate an alteration in the system of civil government. 

10. Those resolutions were communicated to the Commission on the 1st 
March, repeated on the ISth May and 4th August $ and although I do not 
mean to attach any blame to the delay, for I am aware of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining correct information from a distance without frequent reference and com¬ 
munication, still I must say it was not, in my (minion, right to press on Govern¬ 
ment the promulgation of the Regulation, before they had communicated the 
points of information required to precede it. 

11. I am aware, however, of the necessity of preventing any delay, not ab¬ 
solutely unavoidable, in carrying into execution the orders of the Honourable 
Court. As it appears all the reports of the Collectors have not been received, 
I shall be prepared to assent to the promulgation of the Regulations in any dis¬ 
trict or division, where it is made to appear, fiam the result of the inquiry by 
the Commission, that no serious impediment presents itself against carrying the 
system into immediate execution. 

12. The progressive introduction is, indeed, better calculated to ensure suc¬ 
cess than the sudden and eeneral promulgation of the Regulation. If the sys¬ 
tem is to be introduced through the agency of the Commission, the introduc¬ 
tion every where cannot well be simultaneous. The measure I propose would 
render it unnecessary to delay proceeding during reference to the Supreme 
Government. Some time must be taken up in the translating and printing of 
the Regulations j and if the papers should be immediately sent fo Bengal, and if 
any part of tl>e proceeding be considered inexpedient by the Right Honoura¬ 
ble the Governor General in Council, their sentiments may still be received, 
before we have proceeded so far as to render retractation inconvenient. 

(Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

Fort St. George, 8th May 1816. 


MINUTE ROBERT ALEXANDER, ESQ. 

Dated I 7 /A May 1816. 

>rr. Ales.-»»der’» The urgent and decisive tone of the orders of the Honourable Court of Di- 
- , rectors, conveyed in their judicial letter of the 29 tli April 1814, as well as the 

I i lay 1816 . expense attending the mode of carrying them into execution, which they have 
themselves prescribed, seem to preclude any attempt to combat the principle of 
those orders, with a view to oppose the introduction of the measures which they 
have directed to be adopted. 

The Government appear to have little more to do than to superintend the 
introduction of the new arrangements; a duty, however, of the highest im¬ 
portance, as it becomes necessary in the Regulations to be made for this pur¬ 
pose carefully to observe, not only that their provisions shall be, abstractedly 
considered, adequate to the object of their enactment, but that their effect, as 
far as is conustent with that object, shall involve no unnecessary deviation 
from the principles, or embarrassment^ to the operation of the present system^, 
which, whatever may be its defects, h*as been found of eminent utility to the 
public, and whmh it is the declared intention of the authorities at home not to 
abrogate but to improve. 

"y*® Co®®*sMoner 8 for revising the system of internal administration were,, 
no doubt, in their labours, inffoenced by an attention to this necessary caution 1 
but ^ill a due obsenmnee of the pfineiple, on the part of Government, render^ 
it a duty absolutely incumbent on tbeni, to require the submission, in the first 
instance, of the drafts of the proposed Regulations through the Sudder Adaw- 

lut;. 
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lut; the established authority for the ultimate revision of all l^al enactments Alexander's 
by Government, and the only department considered competent, from its duties .» 
and information, to preserve complete and efficient the general code of Govern- ' 
ment, by preventing the discrepancies and contradictions which must inevitably 
arise, if the rules submitted through the various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment wei^ not subjected to one common channel of revision. 

The duty thus devolving on the Sudder court must, from its very nature, re¬ 
quire great deliberation in its execution, which is hardly consistent with any 
great degree ef celerity. To compose a Regulation for any specific purpose, 
must almost always be a much more easy and quid: task, than to prepare it 
ultimately for promulgation; and 1 am of opinion, that to this period, no time 
has been unnecessarily lost, in introducing the several arrangements desired by 
the Court of Directors. 

, The Court, in the fourth paragraph of their letter, distinctly express their 
conviction of the fitness ** and wisdom of proceeding with due caution and care 
“ in the adoption of any inaterial alterations in existing systems of government, 

“ and the mischiefs which’too often result from innovations in matters of such 
“ important and delicate concern.’* It is true, that the sequel of the paragraph 
would imply their opinion, that their proposed measures were scarcely to be 
considered as innovations, and an inference may be thence drawn, that less 
cautioq may be necessary. It must, however, be admitted, upon their own 
principle, that caution in any measure becomes necessary, in the degree in 
which that measure is an innovation; and I'confess 1 am disposed to view the 
plans proposed by the Commissioners, in execution of the orders of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court, however ‘salutary, as involving innovation, to a much greater 
extent than they appear to apprehend. 

My local experience, I am very ready to admit, has been confined to very 
narrow limits, the whole of my services upon this coast having been confined to 
two districts of the Northern Circars, a great part of which is held on ancient 
zemindarry tenure: I should, therefore, be very sorry to be considered as put¬ 
ting my general knowledge or opinions in competition with those of the high 
Revenue Authorities quoted by the Honourable Court; but it is the duty of 
every servant, placed in my situation, to give the opinions resulting from a con¬ 
sideration of facts that have come under his observation. 

In the part of the country above alluded to, head inhabitants were to be found 
in all, or nearly all the villages, under the designation either of Naidoo, Pidda 
Caupoo, or to the northward in the Ganjam district, Caugee; and among these, 

I am ready to admit, there were several of influence and respectability in their 
villages, and who might be properly employed in settling the differences and 
pecuniary disputes.of the inhabitants: but, on the other hand, so many were of 
a different description, and so unfit for the duties it is now proposed to entrust 
to the village Moonsiff, that I cannot help anticipating evils from an act of 
Government declaring at once that all heads of villages are, by virtue of their 
office, to assume the duties and authority of that situation. I should accord¬ 
ingly feel disposed to recommend, that to preserve the principle, the office of 
head inhabitant should necessarily imply the eligibility to that of Moonsiff } but 
that none should be permitted to officiate in that situation, until previously fur¬ 
nished with a pottah by the Collector. The issue of such pottaii is provided 
for in Clause !^, Section S, of the Village Moonsiff Regulation ; but it is only 
in case of a selection being necessary from among several head inhabitants. 1 
think it would be far preferable to issue it in all cases. 

" It is true, that prior to the introduction of the judicial system, the head in¬ 
habitants were in the habit of sometimes exerting the influence they possessed 
in their respective villages in settling the disputes of the inferior Ryots. Their 
employment in these duties was, however, rather casual than regular. They 
were sometimes exercised on reference from the Collector; but excepting on 
such occasions, and when confirmed by him, their decisions were never consi¬ 
dered as law: they were constantly appealed agalhst to the European authority, 
whose decisions alone weje considered to have the force of law; and the mete 
tramition from a moving cutcheree to a fixed court did not, I am convinced, 
surprise or shake the confidence of the natives, nor was by them considered so 

great 
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Mr. Alexander's great an innovation as^ in many parts of the country, will be the giving ori- 
Minute, ginal and final jurisdiction to the head inhabitants in cases of property, even to 
17 May 181C. ^ amount of ten rupees. 

I do not wi.sh, by these observations, to oppose the plan of employing the 
head inhabitants as Moonsifls. I am an advocate for elctending the native 
agency to the utmost in their judicial and municipal concerns; buffi confess, 
that from my experience of the duties of head inhabitants, as 1 have seen them 
exercised in the districts committed to my charge (and I have had a good deal 
of intercourse with them) I should not have considered myself.^stihed in re¬ 
presenting them, as Colonel Munro has those of the Ceded Districts, in the 
light of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, even of their petty communities. 
To make them so, in a certain degree, may be beneficial, but it will certainly 
be (in many parts of the country at least) an innovation. 

I come, however, to what I consider a still greater innovation, and whpt 
appears to me to be repugnant to the principles laid down by the orders of the 
Court of Directors, and contrary to the general tenor of the information upon 
which those orders were founded. 

The Potail, and in general the person, whether under that or any other de¬ 
signation, at the head of the villages, is considered an hereiiitary officer, su¬ 
perintending the agricultural economy of the village. The rights and duties, 
revenue and municipal, as represented by Colonel Munro, are all stated to be 
hereditary; and although the latter certainly have appeared to me more cir¬ 
cumscribed in their extent than has been represented, tlie situation has been 
considered to descend in the same family, and to be. forfeited only by miscon¬ 
duct. Zemindars may doubtless, in this as in other cases, have occasionally 
displayed their caprices, and removed head inhabitants upon slight or groundless 
pretences, but the succession was in general respected. 

At present, from the provision of the proposed Moonsiff Regulation, it would 
appear intended that the office of Moonsiff should follow the rent of the Go¬ 
vernment revenue in the village; an innovation, as far as my experience will 
enable me to judge in the case, of the greatest importance. 

l am well aware that, in the Ceded Districts,, the influence of the Potail has 
been represented to be of that extensive nature, that it was considered as a 
general principle, dangerous to the revenues of Government, to allow any 
person to rent the village, who was not either Potail himself, or joined with the 
Potail in the lease; and, in consequence. Government, at the suggestion of 
tl>e Board of Revenue, adopted the very strong, but as was believed, necessary 
measure, of sanctioning the eventual removal of such Potails as refused, either 
singly or jointly, to be concerned in the lease of their villages. 

The policy or necessity, of this measure I should be slow to doubt, consider¬ 
ing the authority from which it originated; but the circumstance forms a con¬ 
vincing proof of the different degrees of influence attached to the situation of 
head inhabitants in different parts of the country, as in the Northern Circars. 
As far as my experience goes, the rent by a stranger, even of a single village, 
was never considered to involve the removal of the Naidoo, who during the 
lease was supposed, in his superintendence of the rural economy of the village, 
to support and secure the interests of the renter, as under aumanee or ryotwar 
management he would, that of the Sircar. The Naidoo, in fact, was the head 
Sircar servant in the village; and though, in case of rent, it was often con¬ 
cluded with him, it was not considered as a measure of necessity, or indeed of 
very material importance to the revenue. 

In a great proportion of the villalpes of the Ceded Districts, the very extensive 
enaums of tlie Potails give them a preponderating influence, by rendering them 
powerful competitors with the Government renters for the labour of the under 
Ryots; and hence chiefly, I believe, has arisen the necessi^ of including them 
in any engagement for leasing the land revenue of the Government, or for 
resorting to the alternative of removing them temporarily, at least from their, 
situations. 


The 
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The latter, I am happy to say, has taken place in very few instances, for the 
measure certainly involves a degree of harshness, which should, if possible, be 
ayoided; for though, strictly speaking, servants of the Sircar, they have a 
right from ancient usage and inheritance which should guard them, except in 
cases of^the utmost urgency, from a removal, on the ground of mere expe¬ 
diency or without proved delinquency. 

In ordfer strictly and effectually to carry into effect the orders of the Honour- 
able Court of Directors, it appears to me essential that the head inhabitants, 
wherever they may now exist, or whenever they may be subsequently esta¬ 
blished, shourd be maintained in their stations; which, for the duties expected 
from them to be successfully executed, should be confirmed, and independent 
either of any renter or renter's agent. Unless this be done, and if every tem- 
iorary agent of the renter of revenue be admitted ex-qfficio to the situation, 
rhere are we to look for the boasted advantages attributed to the services of the 
{lead inhabitants by the Court, in the thirty-sixth paragraph of their letter: 
their influence over the inhabitants in times of disturbance, from being con¬ 
sidered their “ natural and permanent superiors,” and their peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions, arising from their knowledge of the “ general concerns of their villages 
” and the character of every one within them,” acquired “ from the particidar 
” relation in which they stand to the people ?” 

In the territories of the Company, the revenues of which are unsettled, we 
may, *no doubt, by an adherence to the ryotwar system, insure the services of 
the Potails and head inhabitants as Moonsifis, even under the provisions of 
Section 3, of the proposed village Moonsiff Regulation, which will, under that 
system, not affect them; but the operation of that regulation is proposed to be 
universal throughout the territories under this presidency; and must, in con. 
sequence, be in force, as much where the direct interests and influence of the 
Government in fbe revenues of the lands have been permanently transferred, 
as where they still exist. 

In these parts of the country it is not jn the power of the Government to en¬ 
force the observance of the ryotwar system of revenue. There, it is probable, 
in general the ancient system o^' village rents will be found to exist; a system 
which will, I believe, be found to be of as great antiquity as the tehsildary manage¬ 
ment of the Ceded Districts. In general, these rents will be concluded with 
the head and other inhabitants jointly, and sometimes include the Curnuni; 
but if this be not the case, and if they should occasionally be rented, either 
singly or in mootahs, to strangers, the circumstance will not be found, in ge¬ 
neral, to affect the situation of head inhabitant. To suppose that it must, of 
necessity, do so, is to suppose that the renter must necessarily take the place 
of the Naidoo or Potail, which is far from being the case. The renter does not 
rent the rights of the Potail but those of the Sir6ar, fvhich are entirely distinct 
and independent. The renter, in fact, is placed, as regards the Potail, in the 
place of the Tehsildar or representative officer of Government. It has been 
urged, I know, as I have before stated, that the influence of a Potail of a rented 
village, having no concern in the rent, might, either from his intrigues or neg¬ 
lect, embarrass and impede the revenue affairs of the village, greatly to ^e de¬ 
triment of the Government and their renter. Too much weight has, in my 
mind, been given to this argument: as Potails, they are servants of Govern¬ 
ment, with important revenue duties to fulfil; and if they palpably neglect these 
duties, they are of course liable to removal, and I think the great interest they 
have at stake will, in general, ensure their fidelity to the Sircar. 

I have said thus much to support my opinion, that the circumstance of a vil¬ 
lage being rented to another than the head inhabitant need not, of necessity, 
involve the privation, on the part of the head inhabitant, of all his duties and 
authority. 

Judging from the tenor of the third section of the proposed Moonsiff Regu¬ 
lation, there is an apparent desire of accommodating the judicial to the revenue 
system, and making the objects of the one rathei: secondary and subservient to 
those of the other; a principle, certainly, as diametrically opposite as possible 
to the one that was supposed to actuate and pervade the judicial system sb long 

[5 U] established. 


Mr. Alexander’* 
Minute, 

17 May 1816. 
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Mr. Alexander’s established, 'which was that of separating and rendering distinct the judicial 
i7^May*i8i6. ^^^octions and authorities from those of the fiscal department. 

The advantages of adhering, as far as circumstances will admit, to the latter 
principle, are, I believe, generally admitted, and it would certainly be de¬ 
sirable, if possible, to preserve distinct the duties of the two departments, from 
the highest to the lowest functionaries of each. This perfection of the; system 
is however, scarcely attainable, consistent with the employment injudicial mat¬ 
ters of the agency of that class of people pointed out, and prescribed to the 
Government by the Court of Directors; and 1 am ready to admit, that the 
many important qualifications which they possess, from tneir local knowledge 
and respectability, and from the habitual deference which their situation is 
likely in many cases to have established in the minds of the inhabitants, con¬ 
stitute advantages which may be supposed to counterbalance the objection 
arising from their being concerned in the management of the revenues, even 
though they should occasionally farm them from Government; but to select a, 
person for the judicial office of Moonsiff, expressly on the score of his holding 
the situation of renter, or renter’s agent, is, I confess, in my mind, to give 
him a preference, on account of his possessing what ought, abstractedly consi¬ 
dered, to constitute, in a certain degree, a disqualification. 

Entertaining these sentiments, I think it my duty to state my objection to admit 
the proposition of the Commissioners, of declaring everyresident village renter, or 
every village renter’s resident agent, to be ex-qfficio head inhabitant, and conse¬ 
quently Moonsiff of such village. Such a proposition is not warranted by any thing 
that I can discover in the letter from the Court of Directors. On the contrary, 
in every passage of that letter referring to the subject, there is a marked desire 
to support and uphold the character of the persons whom they point out as 
proper for the village judicial offices, which it is the obvious tendency of the 
measure in question to confound and degrade. 

I am not altogether unaware that the provisions of Regulation XVI. of 1802 
may be urged, as opposing the objectiqns 1 have suggested to the appointment 
of revenue managers to the office of Moonsiff; but die two cases appear to me 
to be widely different. In the one, a large body of extensive landholders and 
farmers, high revenue officers and substantial tradesmen, are pointed out to 
the notice of the Judge, as likely to possess the greatest influence and respec¬ 
tability, from among whom he is to select such as he thinks, from character and 
talents, best suited for the office of Commissioner: in the other, the single cir¬ 
cumstance of managing the village revenue is declared to be a sufficient qualifi¬ 
cation, and to do away the necessity of selection altogether. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have stated my objection to what appears to me 
a defect in the propositions of the Commissioners, as militating both against 
the spirit and letter of the orders of the Court of Directors! My objection 
applies to the village Moonsifi' Regulation, which may, in fact, be considered 
as the groundwork of the whole. 

To this time, the Government has not received from the Commissioners any 
specific report upon the points to which their attention was iiarticularly 
called in the proceedings of Government, of the 1st March 1815, wilii a view to 
their being ascertained previously to the preparation of the Regulation for 
village courts. The dimculty of ascertaining with accuracy the points in 
question, throughout the whole of the territories under this presidency, might 
be likely to occasion a delay, inconsistent with the expectations of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court; and on this account, I think, the promulgation of the Regu¬ 
lation might be admitted, without waiting for the report: but, in this case, 
some alteration of the Regulation; as it now stands, appears to me to be 
necessary. 

Thu operation of the Regulation, as it now stands, is declared universal 
throughout the territories under this Government: at least no provision is made 
for any exception, although Government is as yet in ignorance whether the 
fitness, or even the existence of the instruments whereby it is proposed to be 
carried into execution has been ascertained. This appears to me a defect, but 
line of easy remedy; and for the, purpose, I would with deference propose, 
that while the principle of the Regulation should be declared universal, its im¬ 
mediate 
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mediate active operation should be made conditional, at least so iar to depend Mr, Alexander * 
on the sanction of the local authority, that no head inhabitant should enter Minute, 
upon the duties of the office of Moonsiff until furnished with the Collector’s 
pottah, which would, in that case, be issued in all those parts of the country 
where the,proper instruments for its execution might be found to exist. 

In som^ parts of our territories, particularly Malabar and Canara, few or no 
village communities are to be found } I would, therefore, suggest the propriety 
of a clause being inserted in the Regulation, providing for the exercise of the 
authority of C^vernment, in nominating, in certain situations where persons 
answering the'*description of head inhabitants might not be found, others to 
supply the place of that description of people. 

The above appear to me the most desirable alterations to the Village Moon¬ 
siff Regulation, and such as I consider might be introduced without any de¬ 
parture from the principle of its enactment. 

The general detailed provisions of the different Regulations appear to me 
unobjectionable; but there are one or two points in which, in my humble 
judgment, they are open to amendment, and which I shall accordingly proceed 
to detail. 

Regulation I. 

I have sufficiently expressed my opinion respecting the third section of this 
Regulation, which, I think, should be so altered as to exclude altogether the 
appointment ex-officid to the situation of head inhabitants, the renters or 
revenue managers, confining the selection to the principal inhabitants of the 

In Clause 3, Section 4 of that regulation, •* gross partiality” has been acci¬ 
dentally omitted,, from the proposed admissible grounds of appeal from the 
decision of the Moonsiffl 

In Section 22, the village Moonsiffs are referred to Regulation XXXIV. of 
1802, 'for their guidance in the admission of interest on the claims brought 
before them. It appears to me that it would answer the purpose better, either 
to quote the Regulation, or to abstract its substance in this clause, so that 
nothing might be left to the Moonsiff's reference. 

Regulation 11, for Village Runchayets, 

In Clause 5 of Section 4 of this Regulation, a provision should be made for 
delivering, or allowing to take, a copy of the plaint, which has, I apprehend, 
been accidentally omitted. 

By Clause 4, Section 11 of this Regulation, it is directed, that " if the par* 

“ tiality charged«gainst the punchayet shall be established, to the satisfaction 
” of the Judge, by the oaths of two credible witnesses at the least, he shall 
“ submit his proceedings, with his opinions on the case, to the provincial 
“ court of appeal, who, provided the charge be proved by such proceedings to 
“ their satisfaction, shall annul the decision.” 

On this I would remark, that I do not perceive the grounds for circum¬ 
scribing the jurisdiction of the ziilah Judge more in his decisions, in cases of 
appeal from the proceedings of punchayet, than in any other, more particu¬ 
larly-as, in these cases, a negative voice is all that he can give, and the parties 
are left to choose the course of their further prosecution of the suit. In the 
case of the punchayet decisions regarding boundaries, final power is given to 
.. Collectors, by Clause 1, Section 9, Regulation VI, to set aside the decision on 
proof of partiality. This additional autimrity beyond that of the Judge, the 
Commissioners explain, is given in consequence of the local knowledge of the 
Collector. I do not think the reason for the distinction is suflScient. It would 
infer a greater local knowledge in the provincialj:oHrt than in the zillah Judge, 
which may very often not exist; and while the reference must occasion loss 
of time, and in small cases is degrading to his authority, 1 am of opinion that 
the zillah Judge, like the Collector, should {lave the power, on proof to his 
satisfaction of corruption and gross partiality, to set aside the decrees of the 
punchayets,.at least to the extent to which his jurisdiction is by Regulation 

limited, in ordinary cases of property. , 

Regulation 
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Mr. Alexander’s 
Minute. 

17 May 1816, 


Judicial Letter 
iioiu Madras, 
26 Sept. 1816. 


♦iC 


Regulation III, District Mo(msi;ffs, 

Id Section 07 it is provided, that with the consent of one party it shall be 
permitted to decide causes by the oath of the other. This is certainly cus> 
tomary among natives, and I think, notwithstanding the objections of the 
Sudder court, might be admitted in the native tribunal i but as the* jurisdic¬ 
tion of district Moonsiffs admits of appeal, a clause should be inserted, con* 
fining tlie mode of settlement described in this section to suits for an amount 
not appealable, or prescribing a written declaration from the party admitting 
the decision by the oath of the other, that such decision shouldrbe final, and 
without appeal. 

Without such a precision, every appeal in the cases supposed mult carry 
with it a charge of perjury. 

Regulation V, Sudder Aumeens. 

I am of opinion that the reasons assigned by the Sudder Court, for not ap¬ 
pointing the Hindoo law officers of the provincial courts to be Sudder Au¬ 
meens in the zillah in which they are stationed, although not noticed by the 
Commissioners in this last report, are valid and decisive against that measure, 
to which I must therefore object. 

Regulation VI, Boundary Disputes. 

Upon the same principle that boundary disputes are referred to the Collec¬ 
tor’s jurisdiction, aided by village or district punchayets, I would recommend 
that disputes concerning water be also referred to the same tribunal. From 
experience I can say, that disputes on the latter subject give rise to as frequent 
broils and disturbances, and require as accurate local investigation for their 
adjustment, as those provided for in the Regulation, which might easily be 
modified so as to embrace the object I propose. 

I concur in opinion with the Sudder Adawlut, that for the purpose of ren¬ 
dering effectual the operation of Regulation YI, it will be very expedient, if 
not necessary, to rescind Sections 2 and 3 of Regulation XXXll of 1812. 
The declaratory provisions of those sections are positive; and if they be not 
rescinded, it appears to me that occasion will be given for the collision of two 
authorities, as the same cause of dispute will be oflen referred to two separate 
tribunals, independent of each other, but with concurrent jurisdiction in the 
case. 

Regulation VJI, Police. 

Considering how many duties of Magistrate are to be transferred to the 
Collectors and their Assistants, under the provision of this Regulation, I think 
the administration of the oath proposed by the Sudder Adawlut to be proper. 

The Commissioners, in the new draft of this Regulation, have given force 
to the zillah Magistrate’s warrant to the Police officers, within the limits of 
the village or township where the court is situated. This is an improvement; 
but in reference to the duties which he still has to perform in the administra¬ 
tion of criminial justice, I am of opinion that it is expedient to increase this 
authority, and to give him a discretional authority in cases of heinous offences, 
where he may deem it necessary to issue his warrant to any Police officer, re¬ 
porting at the same time the circumstance to the Superintendent. 

(Signed) ROBT. ALEXANDER. 

17 th May 1816. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER/row FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 9,6th September 1816. < 

Par. 2. We have since had the honour of receiving your Honourable Court’s 
letter of the 20th December 18L5, in which you communicated to us your sen¬ 
timents with regard to the measures adopted by us for carrying into effect your 

orders 
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orders of the S9th of April and 4th of May 1814, in so far as you had at that Judicial Letter 
period been informed of our proceedings on the subject, and furnished us with Madrai, 
your further instructions on some particular points, respecting which your for- 
mer orders appeared to have been misunderstood. ^ 

3. T<he papers .referred to in the ninety-seventh paragraph of our last dispatch 
from fois department, together with those which accompanied the letter ad¬ 
dressed by bur Secretary to Mr. Secretary Cobb, under date the SOth of June 
last, will have afforded full information to your Honourable Court with regard 
to the further measures which had been adopted under those orders, previous to 
the receipt bf the dispatch under reply. 

4. Jlaving taken that dispatch into consideration at our meeting of the €3 th 
of May last, we then adopted the following resolutions; first, that the dispatch 
should be communicated for the information of the Commission for revising the 
Judicial system ; secondly, that the Commission should be directed to suspend 

• the printing of the Regulations which had been passed respecting boundary 
disputes and the police, and to frame other Regulations in their room, con¬ 
formable to the instructions of your Honourable Court, and submit them to 
Government; thirdly, that'a copy of the seventh paragraph of your Honourable 
Court’s letter should be circulated, for the information of all the local Au¬ 
thorities. 

5. Your Honourable Court's dispatch, together with the foregoing resolutions, 
havihg accordingly been communicated to the Commission, the printing of the 
police and boundary Regulations was immediately suspended, and the drafts of 
three new Regulations were prepared and submitted to us by the Commission, 
having the following as their titles: 

1 st. A Regulation for reducing into one Regulation certain rules which have 
been passed regarding the office of zillah Magistrate, for modifying and defining 
his power, and for transferring the office of zillah Magistrate from the Judge to 
the Collector of the zillah. 

Sd. A Regulation for constituting thb Judges of the courts of Adawlut of the 
several zillahs criminal Judges of their respective zillahs, and for defining their 
powers. 

3dT A R^ulation for the establishment of a general system of police 
throughout foe territories subject to the Government of Fort St. George. 

6 . These drafts of Regulations, accompanied by a letter from the Commis¬ 
sion, having been laid before us at our Consultation of the 8 th July, we caused 
a copy of your Honourable Court’s letter of the SOth December last, together 
with copies of foe three proposed Regulations, and a copy of the letter of the 
Commission, to be transmitted to the Foujdarry Adawlut. We at the same time 
thought it propel to direct, that in revising these drafts, the Foujdarry Adawlut 
would abstain from all discussion with regard to the principles laid down in the 
letter of your Honourable Court, which, it was observed, were to be their 
guide; and as it was considered of great importance to avoid delay, we desired 
that their report should be submitted within a period not exceeding fifteen days 
from the receipt of the letter in which our orders were communicated to them. 

7 . The report of the Foujdarry Adawlut, contained in an extract from their 

S roceedings, which accompanied a letter from their Register, dated the 29th of 
uly, was laid before us by our President, at our Consultation of the 7fo of 
August, and on the recommendation of our President was referred to the Com¬ 
mission for their consideration and report. 

8 . Mr. Fullerton at the same time recoijied a minute; in which he signified 
his assent to the transmission of foe proceedings of foe Foujdarry Adawlut to 
the Commission for their consideration and report; but remarked, that the ex¬ 
press object for which the proposed Regulations were sent to the Foujdarry 
Adawlut, the revision of their several provisions in detail, had not been obtained, 
and that, therefore, whatever alterations should be made by the Commission, 
they o.ught still to undergo that revision. Mr. Fullerton also alluded to the 
necessity of obtaining the report of the Foujdariy Adawlut, on foe points 
submitted to them in our proceedings of the 1st of March 1815. 

[5 X] 


9 . In 
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Judioial Letter 
from Mtdru, 
jtept. 1816. 


U8 

9. In acknowledging: the .receipt of the proceedings of the Foujdarry Adaw> 

lut, on the subject of the three Regulations proposed by the Commission, we 
took occasion to intimate-to them our desire to be furnished, at as early a period 
as possible, with their proceedings on Articles 11 , IS, 18, 14, Id, and 16 of 
our proceedings bearing date the 1 st of March 181d, as much inconvenience 
was experienced from the want of them. • 

10 . A reference has been made to the Board of Revenue, at the su^estion 
of the Sudder Adawlut, for<the purpose of ascertaining whether, in framing 
the provisions of the draft of the Police Regulation, due attention has been 
paid to the public obligations contracted in forming the present arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the Police collections, in Tanjore and in the zillah of 
Chingleput. 

11 . At our consultation of the 7 th of August, our President called our at> 
tention to the orders contained in the fourth paragraph of the letter from your 
Honourable Court, dated the SOth December 1815, respecting the allowances < 
received by Colonel Munro, the First Commissioner; and, with the view of 
giving e fleet to those orders, proposed that, agreeably to the precedent of Mr. 
Dick, when he held the oflice of General Superintendent of Investment, Colo¬ 
nel Munro should, from the date of the receipt of those orders, be permitted to 
draw the sum of live hundred pagodas per mensem, in lieu of ail travelling and 
other necessary expenses, but tliatthis allowance should be made subject to the 
approbation of your Honourable Court. 

12 . We resolved to adopt the measure proposed by our President; and orders 
have, accordingly, been issued for carrying it into effect. 

15. Mr. Fullerton, however, dissented from the resolution of the Board, and 
recorded the minute referred to in the margin,* explanatory of his view of the 
orders contained in your Honourable Court's letter, and of the manner in which 
he conceived that they ought to be carried into eflect. 

14. Having brought to the notice of your Honourable Court the measures 
adopted by us, in consequence of the receipt of your letter of the 20 th Decem¬ 
ber last, we have now the honour to report such of our late proceedings, con¬ 
nected with the business of the Commission, as have not had their origin in the 
orders conveyed by that letter, but have been adopted in prosecution of the re¬ 
solutions we had already formed, in so far as those resolutions appeared con¬ 
formable to your recent instructions. 

Id. The several Regulations, drafts of which were transmitted to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court with our Secretary's letter of the 29 th of June last, having, 
with the exception of the two respecting boundary disputes and the Police, been 
printed, under the direction of the Commission, in pursuance of our resolu¬ 
tion of the 17 th of May, copies of them were circulated, in the usual manner, 
to the several local officers of Government. A circular letter was, however, 
addressed to the local officers, t desiring that those Regulations should not be 
acted upon, until certain preliminary arrangements should have been carried 
into effect, of which they would receive due notice from the Commission; and 
the Commission were furnished with a cop^ of the letter, and were desired to re¬ 
port, first, the means which, in their opinion, ought to be adopted for carrying 
into eflect the Regulations proposed by them, and secondly, the number ana 
the pay of the district Moonsififs, which they thought would be required in 
each zillah. 

16 . At our consultation of the 22d June, there was laid before us a letter 
from the Commission, stating their opinion that Regulation VlII. of I 8 I 6 (the 
Regulation for the appointment of.tne Hindoo law officers of the provincial 
courts to be Sudder Aumeens) might be immediately acted upon; and we accord¬ 
ingly caused circular instructions to be issued to the several local authorities, 
directing them to carry that Regulation into immediate effect. 

^ 17 . In compliance with a recommendation submitted to us by the Commis¬ 
sion, in another letter which was laid before us at die same consultation, we di¬ 
rected 

* CotUHiitatioai, 7tli August, Nos. 6, 7,8,9. t Consultations, 8th June, Nos. 18,1ft. 
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rected the Persi^Df Tamil, and Telugoo translators to prepare and send to the 
Commission twenty-five manuscript copies of their translations of the new Re* 
giilations, with the view of difibsing the more Speedily a knowledge of their pro¬ 
visions among the natives. 

18. At oifr consultation of the 15th of July, there was laid-before ns a letter 
from the Commission, containing the report which we had called on them to 
submit, respecting the means which, in their opinion, ought to be adopted for 
carrying inre effect the Regulations prepared by them, and the number and pay 
of the district Mponsif^ which they considered necessary in each zillah. For 
information regarding the detailed measures which the Commission proposed 
for carrying into effect the Regulations we beg leave to refer your Honourable 
CQurt to their letter. 

19. The total annual amount of the pay proposed by them for the district 
Mopnsiffs is Pagodas 22,440. 

20 . We beg leave to point out to the notice of your Honourable Court a 
minute recorded by our President,* on the subject of this letter from the Com¬ 
mission : and also a minute recorded by Mr. Fullerton, f on the same subject. 

21 . Your Honourable Court will observe, from our proceedings on this sub¬ 
ject, that we have deemed it proper to desire the Sudder Adawlut to state what 
is likely to be the amount of the receipts of Moonsiffs from fees of ofiice. t You 
will also observe, that agreeably to the recommendation of our President, we 
have authorized the Commission to adopt the measures proposed by them for 
carrying the Regulations into effect, have fixed the number and pay of the dis¬ 
trict Moonsifis as they proposed, and, agreeably to their recommendation, have 
instructed the several provincial courts to proceed to appoint those officers. 

22 . With reference to a preceding paragraph, in which we stated that a cir¬ 
cular letter had been addressed to the several local Authorities, desiring them 
not to act upon the Regulations lately enacted, until they should have received 
an intimation of the completion of the necessary preparatory arrangements, we 
deem it proper to point out to the notice of your Honourable Court a commu¬ 
nication which in consequence of that circular letter has been received by us 
from the Sudder Adawlut, explaining the grounds on which they consider an 
order of Government, transmitted through a Secretary in the usual manner, 
as was the case in that instance, to be incompetent to suspend the operation 
of any Regulation, which has been regularly enacted and promulgated under 
the authority vested in Government by the British Legislature.§ The com¬ 
munication having been taken into consideration at our meeting on the 
7 th of August, we caused a copy of it to be furnished to the Commission, with 
an intimation of our desire, that if, in their opinion, it was necessa^ to con¬ 
tinue the suspension of the operation of the Regulations, they would frame the 
draft of a Regulation for that pu^se, and submit it to us without delay. We 
have received a letter, in really, from the Commission, bearing date 17 th Au¬ 
gust, in which they state their opinion, that the necessity of suspending the 
operation of the Regulations no longer existed. 

71 . With reference to a preceding part of this letter, we have the honour to 
transmit, as a number in the packet, an extract of our proceedings, under date 
the 13th instant, with copies of the following papers, which are therein referred 
to, viz. two letters which have been received from the Commissioners for the 
revision of the Judicial system, along with amended drafb of the three Regu¬ 
lations which were referred back to them on the 7 th of August, containing 
juch alterations as they have introduced into the drafts which they originally 
submitted to us, and with the draft of a Reflation for the settlement of boun¬ 
dary disputes; the four drafts of Regulations just adverted to, and two minutes 
of our President, referred to in the extract from our proceedings. We also 
transmit, for your early information, an extract from the proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue, which has been submitted to us in reply to the reference 
we caused to be made to that Board, on the subject of the proposed Police 
Regulation, and also a copy of the letter from their Secretary with which it was 

received. 



• Conittltatiomr, 15th July, No. 7. 

% Ditto, 16th July, Noi.9,10; SOth July. Noi. 8,9. 


t Ditto, 20th July, No. 7. 
f Ditto, 7th August, Nos. 10 and 12. 
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Report of 
Sodder Adawlut, 
29 July 1816. 


Sk. wig. 


received. 'We have thought it incumbent on us to cause our acknowledge* 
ments tP be communicated to the Board of Revenue, for the ability and atten* 
tion which they have bestowed on the subject discussed in those papers. 

72 . Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander having recorded their sentiments on 
the subject of the new Regulations, in pursuance of the intentions they ex¬ 
pressed at our meeting of the 13th instant, we transmit copies o^heir respec¬ 
tive minutes, together with a copy of a subsequent minute by our President, for 
the information of your Honourable Court. 


REPORT 0/'SUDDER ADAWLUT, 
Dated i9th July 1816. 


To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir : 

I am directed by the Foujdary Adawiut to transmit to you the 
accompaning extract from the Court’s proceedings of this date, for the purpose 
of being laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


Foujdaree Adawiut, Register's Office, 
29 July 1816. 


W“. OLIVER. 

Register. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Foujdarry Adaxolut, under date the ^9th 

July 1816. 

Read again letter dated the Stli, but received tlie 18th instant, from the 
Secretary to Government in the Judicial department, forwarding copy of a 
letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 20th December 
last, and drafts of their Regulations proposed by the Commission for revising the 
Judicial system, together with copy of a letter from the Commission respecting 
the drafts. 

In the foregoing letter it is observed, that “ in revising these drafts the 
" Foujdarry Adawiut will abstain from all discussion with regard to the prin- 
" ciples laid down in the letter from the Court of Directors, which are to be 
“ their guide; and as it is considered of great importance to avoid delay, the 
" Governor in Council desires that their report may be ’submitted within a 
" period not exceeding fifteen days after the receipt of this letter." 

If the first part of the above quotation be intended to convey a censure on 
any former proceedings of the Foujdarry Adawiut, the Court must regret that 
an opportunity has not been afforded them of explaining any error into which 
they may have inadvertently fallen. If it be intended to limit the proceedings 
of the Court of Foujdarry Adawiut, in the revision of the drafts, to the con¬ 
sideration of those drafts only, it is the duty of the Court to observe, that those 
drafts contain a decision on the Articles 11, 12, IS, 14, and 16, specifically 
referred to the Court, in the proceedings of Government bearing date the 1st 
March 1815, which articles were, together with the others referred to the 
Court in its civil capacity, transmitted to the several local authorities, for their 
opinions, as required by the orders of Government conveyed in those pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The returns of the several Judicial authorities were long ago received ; and 
the delay which has occurred in forwarding them to the office of Government 
is solely to be ascribed to a violent illness which seized the second Puisne 
Judfie of the Court, not long after the revised drafts of the Regulations for¬ 
merly transmitted by the Commission were sent to the office of Government, 
and entirely interrupted the preparation of the report, which he had under¬ 
taken 
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taken to frame on the returns of the several Judges and Magistrates regarding Report of 
the points referred to them. But for this accident, the proceedings of the Adowlut, 

Foujdarry Adawlut on the important subjects included in the articles referred 
to would have been submitted to the consideration of Government before this 
time y and any Regulation which might, subsequently to the receipt of such 
proceedings, have*been sent to the Court, with a communication that the prin¬ 
ciples continued in them had been sanctioned by the Governor in Council, 
might be revised in a comparatively short period; because the revision would 
be confined to tlie transposition of words and sections, with the view of freeing 
the drafts froga all ambiguity, and rendering them as clear and familiar to com¬ 
mon understandings as the nature of the subjects admitted. 

But* with regard to the drafts before the court, the period within which 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased to desire 
hat the report of the court shall be furnished, is too limited to admit of a 
evisioii of their several provisions in detail. This, indeed, would appear from 
that very limitation not to be expected j and, on the cursory view which the 
Court have been enabled to take of the drafts, they have observed deviations 
from the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, on the propriety of 
which it is for the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to decide, and 
alterations of the existing regulations comprizing very material departures from 
the principles on which they are framed. 

The orders of the Honourable Court are positive, that their instructions for 
“ the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors be carried into 
“ effect, so as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole time 
“ to the administration of civil justicewhereas the Commission have made 
them, under the title of the criminal Judge of the zillah, the committing 
Magistrates in all cases triable by the Court of Circuit: and their reason for 
so doing, if the* Court understand their letter correctly, is to obviate the col¬ 
lision which they apprehend would frequently occur between the Collector, 
constituted M^istrate, and the Court of Circuit, if he were brought too much 
into contact with that court, by being required to perform the duties of Magis¬ 
trate, as directed by the Honourable Court. The material interruption which 
it would occasion to his other business, is also stated as an objection to the 
measure ; but, in the hands of the zillah Judge, these duties are not considered 
likely to occasion any of these bad consequences. With regard to the objec¬ 
tion founded on the interruption likely to be occasioned to the revenue duties 
of the Collector, the Court apprehend that the commitment of offenders for 
trial would form but a small part of the interruption which it is considered 
desirable to avoid, and an attendance on the Court of Circuit twice in the 
year would not extend to any considerable occupation of the Collector’s time. 

These consequences constitute but small objections, in the opinion of the Court, 
to the complete execution of the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors; 
and with regard to the apprehended collision between the inferior and superior 
authorities, it is evidently a consequence for which the Honourable Court of 
Directors were not prepared, and which, if it do happen, must flow from the 
same source as the most weighty objections to the arrangements, viz. the 
revenue administration being the primary, and that of justice the secondary 
duty of the office, a Collector considering himself as firm in his revenue office 
may neglect his judicial duties, may possibly disregard, disobey, and oppose 
the orders of the Court of Circuit. But any instance of this nature would con¬ 
stitute an evil which, it is to be presumed, need only to be known to the 
Government to be immediately removed. The most zealous Collector might, 
doubtless, be readily replaced by another, if be should prove to be a wilfully 
bad Magistrate. An instance of this natqre, supposing it to occur, would not, 
however, constitute a collision of authority, which indeed cannot occur be¬ 
tween two authorities distinct in themselves, and the one subordinate to the 
other. 

The Commission have provided, and it is understood to be the intention of 
the Court of Directors, that all persons charged Sf?ith criminal offences shall be 
brought, when apprehended, before the Collector as Magistrate; and in all 
cases of a trivial nature, the Commission have provided, that the enquiry shall 
be perfected by the Collector, whom they have empowered to pass sentence to 

[5Y3 a certain 
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a certain extent: bat in cases of a degree of criminality exceeding this limita¬ 
tion, if there shill be reason to suspect the prisoner to be concerned in the 
perpetration of the crime, the Collector, as Magistrate, is required to send the 
prosecutor, the witnesses, and the prisoner, with the proceedings on the case, 
to the criminal Judge of the zillab. “ But,” it is added, “ it shall nqt be ne- 
« cessary for the Magistrate to go further into the examinatton, than to satisfy 
“ his own mind that there is ground to believe the prisoner guilty of the crime 
” charged against him.” 

The introduction of this duty by a negative may lead to different interpreta¬ 
tions, as to the sufficiency of the ground on which the MagistratS is at liberty 
to found his belief of the guilt of the accused. If, as the Court would interpret 
the Regulation, the belief on which the Magistrate is to forward the accused to 
the criminal Judge of the zillah, for trial or commitment, according to the na¬ 
ture and degree of his criminality, be required to be the result of a grave pro¬ 
ceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoner for trial, all that 
is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the prisoner, to ascertain and 
record the names and residence of his witnesses, and to take recognizances from 
the prosecutor and his witnesses to appear on the day fixed for trial: and to 
take these matters of form from the Magistrate is to afford him relief in appear¬ 
ance rather than in reality; while, in order to enable the criminal Judge to 
repeat the discharge of the duty, which has already been performed by the Ma¬ 
gistrate, of inquiring into the alleged guilt of the prisoner, previously to,com- 
mitting him for trial before the court of circuit, the prosecutor in most cases, 
and the witnesses for the prosecution in all, will be put to the inconvenience of 
making a journey to a distant tribunal, and this inconvenience they will have 
again to go through at the trial of the prisoner. 

If the preliminary proceedings of the Magistrate should not be conducted 
with sufficient care, which it is reasonable to apprehend may happen when no 
responsibility is incurred by defective proceedings, it may be necessary for the 
criminal Judge to call before him and examine other witnesses, whose evidence 
may be found necessary to elucidate the case, and inconvenience and delay 
may thus be occasioned, which might be avoided by requiring the Magistrate 
to perfect his proceedings on his own responsibility, in the first instance: and 
it has been shewn, that the relief v;hich is intended to be given to the Magis¬ 
trate, by incurring the chance of this inconvenience, is immaterial. 

With regard to the preparation of all papers for the trials before the court 
of circuit, and the charge of the jail, which are proposed to be given to the 
officer designated the criminal Judge of the zillah, this may be done without in 
any respect interfering with the discharge of the duties of Magistrate; but in 
view to the provisions which require that the Magistrate shall cause certain 
calendars to be delivered to the courts of circuit, it appears prqper that the offi¬ 
cer charged with the superintendence and control of the police, and with the 
preservation of the peace of the zillah, should in person deliver to the court, 
authorized to inquire into the mode in which those duties are performed, the 
returns shewing how such duties have been executed, and that he should re¬ 
ceive such orders as that Court may think proper to pass on such returns. A 
due regard for the preservation of the outward forms of respect, which the 
Government have been pleased to direct that the Magistrates shall pay to the 
courts of circuit, would appear to r^uire that this obligation shall be trans¬ 
ferred with the other duties of the office; and as the occasions for it will occur 
no oftener than twice a ^ear, they cannot occupy the Collector’s time and at¬ 
tention for any inconvenient length of time. 

These observations have no reference to the general inconveniences which 
have been considered by many of the judicial servants as likely to result from 
the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors, that question being 
considered to be put at rest, for the present at least, by the positive orders of 
the Honourable Court of Directors; but it is impossible entirely to overlook 
the distresses to which the poorer classes may be subject, in pursuing the mo¬ 
tions of a wandering tribunal, or not to contemplate the probability of a future 
arrangement, not very distant perhaps, for declaring that the office for receiv¬ 
ing and hearing complaints of personal injuries and outrage shaU be held at a 

known 
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known fixed station, and that it shall not be neceasarv for an aggrieved party. Report of 
seeking redress, to follow the footsteps of an individual public ofilcer. Adawlut, 

• , , * 89 Julj 1816» 

The measures under consideration, although so far salutary as dtey relieve the 
ztllah Judge from the duties of Magistrate, include so obvious a defect, that 
they may be regar^d as merely preliminary to some more permanent arrange* 
ment; an(| as tne Honourable Court have resolved that the experiment shall 
be tried, it is to be concluded that they will be guided by the result of that ex¬ 
periment, in determining on the arrangement which may be indicated by it as 
most expedient and permanently beneficial in the administration of criminal 
justice in India.* This consideration would appear to point out the propriety of 
‘issignin^ new names to the new offices created in the course of the experiment, 

'ather than to strip an existing office of its known designation, and give to it 
^ appellation indicative of a change which has not taken place in the authority 

ited in the office: this observation is applicable to the Regulation constitut¬ 
ing the zillahs, criminal Judges of their respective zillahs, a title which would 
lead to the supposition that a new office had been constituted in each zillali, 
whereas, on an examination of its provisions, it appears that the several zillah 
Magistrates have been exercising the authorities and powers proposed to be 
vested in the criminal Judges for several years past. But having conferred on 
the Collectors the title of Magistrate, because a part of the duties of the Ma¬ 
gistrate are to be transferred to them, a necessity arose of giving a new name 
to the old office; and if the commitment of oimnders, in cases cognizable by 
the courts of circuit, be continued in that office, the title of criminal Judge can¬ 
not be considered as applicable to the committing Magistrate. But setting 
aside all consideration of verbal proprieties, in consequence of the transfer of 
the title of Magistrate to the Collector, a difficulty has arisen, and the Com¬ 
mission have proposed a remedy for it, on the legality of which the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor in Council may deem it expedient to require the opi¬ 
nion of the Company’s legal adviser. 

In the nineteenth paragraph of the letter from the Commission, they state as 
follows: " we have not given the criminal Judge any cognizance of crimes 

committed by European British subjects, because the 53d Geo. Ill, Section 
“ 105 and 106, speak of the Magistrate only.” This would appear to admit 
that the fixed resident Magistrate is the officer to whose authority European 
British subjects ought to be amenable in the cases stated in those sections, and 
that it is the authority contemplated by the Legislature in framing the act; 
but by taking from the judicial officer the appellation by which his office was 
known, at the time when the act was framed, the Commission deprive the na¬ 
tive subject of the means of prompt redress of injury intended to be given to 
him by the Legislature, and they render the European British subject liable to 
be dragged in attendance on the travelling office of the Collector, in a manner 
which could never have been in the contemplation of Parliament. 

The difficulty would be removed, by leaving to the zillah Magistrate his pre¬ 
sent title, and distinguishing the Collector by that of police Magistrate of the 
zillah. 

With regard to the instances in which the proposed draft of the Regulation 
for the office of Magistrate extends to the rescission of provisions in the crimi¬ 
nal code, for the abrogation of which the Commission quote ho authority, the 
first is described in the thirteenth paragraph of their letter. They observe, that 
“ by Clause fifth. Section 4, Regulation I. 1810, the power of Government in 
" confirming the attachment of the landof absentees for contempt of sutnmons 
'< is absolute, as it ought to be, without any previous report from^ the Foujdarry 
“ Adawlut; but by Sections S and S of the same Regulation, in cases of re- 

sistance to process, the sentence of the Fodjdarry intervenes, and their report 
“ is necessary previously to the final determination of Government. _ We make 
« the matter in both cases referable directly to Government for their decision, 

“ without any report from the Sudder Foujdarry, because we see no sufficient 
“ reason for incurring delay in the one case more than the other; and because 
“ we think that the decisions of Government sboulCi be prompt, wherever the 
“ authority of the Magistrate is to be supported.” 


These 
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These reasons for changing the existing law have no application to the pro* 
cess prescribed in either case ; for, with reference to the first, the delay is not 
on the side on which the Commission have supposed it to be, and with regard 
to the latter, although the Court would be disposed to agree in opinion with the 
Commission on the abstract proposition, that where the decision of Government 
may be necessary to support the authority of the Magistrate such decision 
should be prompt, it is not for this purpose that Government is called upon for 
a decision in either of the two cases in question. 

A concise abstract of the law will be sufficient to explain this matter. 

The first case in the Regulation, though the second in the order they are 
treated of in the letter of the Commission, is a charge of resistance o£ process/ 
the penalty provided for which oflence is forfeiture of property or fine (witj ' 
eventual imprisonment or corporal punishment if the fine be not paid). / 

This is the case in which the Commission have supposed tlie delay to happej'i; 
but the process prescribed in the Regulation would appear to be sufficiently 
prompt. The Magistrate of the zillah in which such resistance may “ have 
“ been made, on the same being charged on oath shall, if practicable, cause 
" the party to be appreliended and brought before him to answer to the charge. 
“ If the party shall abscond or conceal himself, so that he cannot be appre* 
“ bended, the Magistrate is to cause a written proclamation, requiring the 
“ party to appear to answer to the charge against him within a fixed period of 
“ time (not less than one month) to be publicly read and proclaimed by beat 
“ of drum, &c.*' 

“ If the party charged as above cannot be apprehended, and shall not, within 
“ the perioti fixed by proclamation, appear to answer to the charge against him, 
“ or if he shall appear in pursuance of the proclamation, and after receiving 
** his answer to the charge, and hearing the evidence he may adduce in his 
“ defence, it shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate, that he is 
“ guilty of the charge, the Magistrate is to pass judgment against him.” 

If the offender be a proprietor of fends, whether paying or exempt from pay¬ 
ing revenue to Government, the Magistrate is to declare such lands forfeited to 
Government, and immediately to cause the Collector of the district to attach 
such lands. 

If the offender be a Sudder farmer, holding a farm from Government within 
the zillah in which the resistance may have been made, the judgment against 
him shall declare his lease forfeited, and the Magistrate is to require the Col¬ 
lector to proceed as above directed, with regard to lands declared to be for¬ 
feited. 

If the offender be not a proprietor or Sudder farmer, the judgment is to de¬ 
clare him liable to the payment of a fine to Government, tommutabic, under 
certain circumstances, with the concurrence of the Foujdarry Adawlut, to im¬ 
prisonment or corporal punishment. 

In cases of resistance to process, not attended with aggravating circumstances, 
the Magistrate may pass such sentence as appears to him proper, and carry the 
sentence into execution without reference to the Foujdarry Adawlut, such sen¬ 
tence being subject to revision by the court of circuit, under the general powers 
vested in Aat court. 

Provided always, that the whole of the judgments passed by Magistrates 
under this Regulation (with exception to the last-mentioned case) be imme¬ 
diately reported, with a complete copy of their proceedings, to the court of 
Foujdarry Adawlut, and that the orders of that court be received before the 
judgment passed by a Magistrate oe considered final and conclusive. 

The Foujdarry Adawlut, on the receipt of the proceedings above referred to, 
are to pass such ord<^ thereon as they may think proper, on due consideration 
of the evidence and all the circumstances of the case; and in all instances 
wherein the forfeiture of the ofilenderis lands or leases may appear to them too 
severe a punishment for the offence, they are authorized to commute the same 
for such fine to Government as th^ may deem adequate, and order tbe attach¬ 
ment of the lands to be taken off on payment thereof. The sentence of the 

Foujdarry 
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Foujdai^ Adawlut is to be final, in all cases of fine, imprisonment, and corpo- Report of 
ral punishment; but in case they shall confirm the judgment of the Magistrate Sndder Adawlut, 
for a forfeiture of the offender’s lands or lease, they are, previously to ordering ^ 
such sentence to be carried into execution, to transmit their proceedings, with 
those ofithe Magistrate, to the Governor in Council, who will finally determine 
whether the sentence of forfeiture shall be put in force, or commuted to a fine, 
or othert^ise; and who, whenever he may order the land or lease of the offen¬ 
der to be forfeited to Government, will at the same time cause the necessary 
instructions for the future disposal of the land to be conveyed to the Collector 
through the Board of Revenue. 

Throughout the whole of these provisions, the decision of Government is not 
called for to support the authority of the Magistrate. The law always gives 
^sufficient support to his authority, in declaring the forfeiture of property to be 
she penalty for resistance to process; and so far as the authority of the Magis- 
wate is concerned, it is upheld by the immediate attachment of such property. 

The subsequent progress of the matter is towards such a mitigation of the sen. 
tence as may be obtained in the higher court. If the forfeiture should be 
confirmed, a reference to the Governor in Council, in every such case, must be 
necessary, in order that he may issue orders for the disposal of the property 
accruing to Government by such decree of forfeiture. And here the law has 
leniently provided a further opportunity for the offending individual to endea¬ 
vour to preserve the property which he may have thoughtlessly endangered, 
the Governor in Council being unrestricted as to the circumstances which he 
may be pleased to take into consideration, in determining whether the sentence 
shall be enforced, mitigated, or remitted altogether. 

There is nothing in the Regulations to prevent the case from going through 
all these stages iq three months or less. 

Tlie other case is of a totally different nature: it is that of a person charged 
with an offence of a criminal nature, the penalty provided for which must vary 
according to the degree of its criminality! 

In this case, if the accused person abscond or conceal himself, so that upon a 
process issued against him by the Magistrate, he cannot be found, the Magis- 
tratc is to require him, by proclamation, to attend, and answer to the charge 
against him within a fixed period of time, not less than one month ; and in case 
he shall not appear and deliver himself up within the period fixed by such pro¬ 
clamation, the Magistrate, on receiving the Nazir's retorn to this effect, is to 
order the attachment of any land, or other real property, held by the party 
within his jurisdiction. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the descriptions of persons who may happen to be 
the offenders, which are correspondent to those described in the former case. 

In all instances wherein an attachment of property may be ordered under the 
foregoing rule, the Magistrate, immediately on the attendance of the party for 
whose appearance it was ordered, shall direct, by a written precept, that the 
attachment be removed, and that a full and fair account be rendered of all re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements during the period of attachment. 

The attachment of the lands, in this case, has no reference whatever to the 
punishment of the ofience with which the individual may be charged : its sole 
purpose is to compel the attendance of the party accused, and there its opera¬ 
tion ends. Neither is any particular person specified, during which the non- 
appearance of the party shall be taken to annul his title to his property, nor is 
the Magistrate required to declare such property forfeited to Government. 

Should the party neglect to attend for a period of six months after the lands 
have been ordered under attachment, the Magistrate is required to report the 
case to the Governor in Council, who will pass such order on it, and the future 
disposal of the lands, as he may judge proper. ^ 

, But this provision does not necessarily imply the forfeiture of the property, 
although it may be considered, after the lapse of so many months, to have been 
abandoned, and it may be deemed expedient that orders should be given for the 
future disposal of such property. The appearance of the party at any unspe- 

[5 Z] cihed 
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Report of dfied period before the Magistrate’s repprt may have been transmitted to the 
Sudder Adawlut, Qoyernor in Council, is sufficient to procure the instant release of his property; 

29 July 1816. ^ ^ -f atten«iance should not be given till after the lapse of a period of 

six months, it is not to be concluded against him that the delay will not admit 
of explanation. , 

The charge is supposed to be preferred by some individual, as charges of a 
criminal nature generally are ; and it may appear on investigation that advan¬ 
tage has been taken of the occasioned absence of the party to fabricate the ac¬ 
cusation, and the tale of his concealment. Such a result of th^ investigation 
would, of course, lead to the restoration of his property. 

This, it must be observed, is the case in which a positive delay of six tnonthe 
is prescribed before making the report to the Governor in Council, whereas 
there is nothing in the Regulations to prevent a decision being obtained, on thf 
other case, within half that time. 

The next instance of a proposed alteration of the existing provisions of the 
criminal code is noticed in the fourteenth paragraph of the letter from the Com¬ 
mission, in which they state, tiiat “ in Sections 17 to 22 inclusive, we have re- 

tained, with some modifications, the first Gve sections of Regulation XIII. 
“ 1809, but no parts of the rest. By this Regulation, if tiie proclaimed offender 
•< surrender witliin the limited time, he has all the benefit of a trial; but if he 
“ surrender or is apprehended after the time, it is only necessary that the Judge 
“ should be satisfied of the identity of the prisoner and of his contumacy in not 
“ appearing before, in order to sentence him to be imprisoned and transported 
“ for life. We have given him a regular trial in both cases, because we see no 

cause to justify the continuance of so extraordinary and severe a law. We 
“ have entirely rt^ected the Sections 13 and 14 of the same Regulation, by 
" which, among other penalties, persons convicted of aflbfding to the pro- 
" claimed offender lodging, money, grain, or other supplies, are liable to for- 
“ feiture of their estates, because such aid is often furnished from the dread of 
'* assassination, and it is very difficult to ascertain whether the aid has been 
“ given in consequence of this or of any other motive, and because the punish- 
“ ment holds out encouragement to private animosity, to bring forward infor- 
“ mation against persons who may have given money or grain from fear, or 
“ from not knowing of the proclamation.” 

The foregoing observations do not appear to have been dictated by any con¬ 
sideration of the histofy of the law in question, or of its operations. But it is 
unnecessary to go beyond the paragraph itself, for a cause to justify the conti¬ 
nuance of the penalty announced for disobedience of the proclamation, which 
the Commission have termed so “extraordinary and severe alawj” for it must be 
kept in mind, that the existing law is directed exclusively against persons con¬ 
cerned in gang robbery and murder, the notoriety of whose criminal practices 
is sufficiently established, to render their apprehension essential to the peace 
and tranquillity of the district; and that previously to authorizing the issue of 
the proclamation, “ the Foujdarry Adawlut are required to determine whether 
“ the degree of notoriety, and the dangerous character of the person accused, 
“ or the aggravated nature of the offence alleged against him, be such as to 
« warrant t|ie measures for his apprehension and for his punishment in case of 
“ contumacy.” Now, if the character of the offender be such that his threat 
of assassination shall be sufficient to awe individuals into affording him lodging 
and furnishing him with supplies, andtoform,in the opinion of the Commission, 
a justification for their so doing, it must be desirable to relieve the country from 
so grievous a pest; and that law cannot be deemed severe, which requires a 
person of such dangerous character to appear, and answer to the charges pre¬ 
ferred against him, announcing to him that he will be held to be guilty of the 
crimes so charged against him, if he shall not appear, at the time fixed in the 
proclamation, to answer to such charges. 

The Commission have omitted in their draft the duty imposed on the Fouj¬ 
darry Adawlut by the existing law, as above quoted; and by taking away from 
the proclamation the penalty for disobeying it, they have reduced it to some¬ 
thing more insignificant than a mete summons published by beat of drum, and 
affixed to a wall instead of being served on the offender, as in a trivial case. But 

while 
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while they have totally destroyed the efficiency of the instrument in this re¬ 
spect, they have added to it no notification, “ that if any person^ in his endea- 
“ vours to apprehend, should wound or slay him (the proclaimed person), in 
“ consequence of bis standing on his defence or flying, the person so wounding 
“ or slaying the criminal shall be deemed entirely guiltless with respect to that 
“ actand the reason assigned for it in their letter is, that “ the provisions 
« are-mone likely to become known to the inhabitants in this way, than if they 
“ were inserted ;n a separate section, as in the rescinded Regulation.** The 
reason may be applicable to a new Regulation, but not to one which has been 
in operation fo]; more than six years, and the provisions of which must have be¬ 
come known, as legal provisions usually do, in all countries, through the prac¬ 
tice of the court. 

But if the Regulation were entirely new, the insertion of this provision 
Ijcrely in the body of the proclamation, instead of serving as a protection to 
ildividuals in the discharge of their duty, would have the appearance, and in ail 
probability the effect, of a direct encouragement to all persons to resort to any 
means of destroying the person named in the proclamation : and its insertion 
in a section of the Regulation would still be necessary, in the same manner as 
the penalty attendant on a disobedience of the proclamation is inserted in the 
Regulation. 

The arguments urged by the Commission for rescinding Sections 13 and H 
of Regulation Xlll. 1809, would form part of the defence of persons called 
upon to account fur their conduct under those sections j and as the pcnaltieiir 
provided by them cannot be enforced until each case has undergone considera¬ 
tion by the ^''oujdarry Adawlut, and by the Governor in Council, there is little 
danger of their being inflicted on persons who may not be proper objects of such 

penal enactments. 

• 

The latter part of the fourteenth paragraph contains a postulatum on which 
much might be written; but as it entirely begs the question, with regard 
to the state of the country previous to 1809, it may be sufficient for the Court 
to state, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
that the judicial courts were npt generally and completely in operation until 
1807, that the regulation in question is numbered 4 of the Bengal Code for the 
year 1808, and that it was adopted into the Madras Code in the following year. 

'With regard to augmenting the authority vested in the Magistrate for grant¬ 
ing rewards as far as one hundred rupees, as mentioned in the sixteenth para¬ 
graph of the letter from the Commission, the Court concur in their recommenda¬ 
tion that it be adopted ; and the authorizing Magistrates to remove public 
officers from one station to another, without reference to any other authority, 
as stated in the seventeenth paragrwh, may, in the hands of an active and in¬ 
telligent officer, contribute to the efficiency of the police. Indeed, the efficient 
administration of police must always be greatly dependent on personal charac¬ 
ter. It is a department which cannot be strictly controuled by Regulation, and 
will therefore be ever liable to great abuse; but this is a necessary evil, which 
it will be the duty of the European officers to endeavour to circumscribe within 
the narrowest limits possible, for they cannot remove it altogether. 

The Court have not extended their remarks to the Regulations by which 
** offences against the revenue laws of customs, the tobacco mo(|^poly, and spi- 

rit licenses, are rendered criminal,** which the Commission state to be left 
untouched, but of which, it must be observed, the character has been totally 
altered, by transferring them to the cognizance of the Collector : and this ap¬ 
pears to the Court to be done in direct opposition to the expr&scd intentions of 
the Honourable Court of Directors, who, in the eighteenth paragraph of their 
letter dated the 20th December 1815, declare, that “ it is not their intention 
** to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints which may be pre- 
" ferred either against themselves or the native officers of revenue subject to 
“ them respectively.** 

In all complaints made under the laws in qu^^stion against the 'officers em¬ 
ployed in the several departments, the Collector is interested as their imme¬ 
diate master i and in all complaints against individuals for infringing those 
laws he has an interest, on account of the revenue derived from those sources: 

for • 
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Report of for allowing that he derives no personal emolument from them, his reputation 
as a revenue officer is concerned in maintaining the standard of his collection, 

^ to 1)0 injured by every fraud. 

With regard to the Regulation for the office of criminal Judge, the Court 
have already remarked on the inexpediency of assigning tp established offices 
appellations indicative of a change in such office, which has not ta}(en place, 
or of an addition of authority which has not been conferred on it. 

'The employment of the zillah Judge in the discharge of duties in the criminal 
department is not altogether consistent with the instructions ronveyed in the 
sixteenth paragraph of the Honourable Court’s letter, dated the !20th December 
1815, and the Court consider the proposed arrangement to be objectionable, 
as it imposes on the Judge a'part qf'the duties of tkemaghtracy, without leaving 
him the powers of a Magistrate. It renders him liable to have his attention 
daily called to the cases of persons who may be forwarded to him by the C'ct* 
lector, after perhaps but a defective preliminary inquiry, or to those of persons 
forwarded by a police officer, whose proceedings, it is to be expected, will 
be still mote defective, but over whom he cannot even issue letters of in¬ 
struction. 

If it be necessary, as well to continue the assistance at present afforded by 
the Magistrate in diminishing the duties of the circuit, as to afford relief to the 
Collector in the discharge of the duties of Magistrate (which the Court have no 
doubt will be found to be very necessary), it would, in the opinion of the 
Court, be better to make the zillah Judge, in fact, what the new appellation 
given to him by the Commission designates him to be, a Judge of sessions, 
holding sittings for the cognizance of particular offences, and passing judgment 
on the cases of the persons charged with such offences. His sittings might be 
held monthly, commencing on a particular day of the first week of the motitb, 
and continuing until the business of the session should be gone through ; 
and he might be aided in the discharge of this duty by the law officers 
of the station. A court so constituted, under the name of the Magistrate’s 
court (for a new name is unnecessary), might be very serviceable in the 
criminal department, without materially occupying the time of the zillah 
Judge. 

To avoid the collision which, it appears to be apprehended, may arise be> 
tween the two authorities residing in the same zillah, all official correspondence 
between the authorities which the Court would distinguish by the titles of 
•• Magistrate,” and “ Police Magistrate” of the zillah. might be prohibited; 
and if the proceedings of the Police Magistrate, on whose commitments the 
offenders would be brought to trial, should in any instance appear to be 
irregular and to require correction, it might be made the duty of the Magis¬ 
trate to bring the case to the notice of the Judge on circirit for his infor¬ 
mation and orders, and those orders might be conveyed direct to the Police 
Magistrate. 

Under such an arrangement, the necessity for the prosecutors and witnesses 
proceeding twice to the zillah station would be obviated, the proceedings of the 
police officers would, in every instance, come under the notice of their supe¬ 
riors, and it is to be expected that they would, in consequence, pay greater 
attention to i^ularity. 

With regard to the powers to be intrusted to the Magistrate, they must be 
sufficient to enable him to accomplish the purposes of the Act, 58d George 
HI., in regard to European British subjects; but he may be restricted from 
inquiring into the details of police, the administration of which will be vested 
in the Collector. • 

The foregoing sketch may be sufficient to shew the principles on which, in 
the opinion of the Court, a preferable arrangement may be formed to that 
which has been proposed by the Commission. It would not be practicable to 
complete the details in the time within which the Right Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council has expressed his desire to receive the proceedings of the 
Court on the drafts prepared by the Commission. 


Almost 
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Report of 
Subtler Adawlut> 
ta July 1»J6. 


It is proper to remark on a part of the proposed Regulation for the Magis¬ 
trate which is not explained in the letter, that while it is provided by Section 
31 that tlie court of circuit shall report to the Foujdarry Aduwlut, and the 
Foujdarry Adawlut to Government, any instance in which the Magistrates or 
their assistants may be guilty of misconduct or neglect in the discharge,of their 
official duties, this very proper provision is rendered useless^by that contained 
in Section 4>(2, which declares it to be unnecessary for the Magistrates to make 
the depositions taken by them, in the cases referred to, matters of record, and 
requires only a registry of dates, names, and the quantum of punishment in> 
dieted in each case, affording no information beyond the result of the Magis- 
strate’s proceedings, none whatever of the nature of such proceedings, and 
this document the Magistrate is to cause to be delivered to the court of circuit. 
It is supposed that he will be too much engaged in other duties to deliver it in 
person, and that it will be dangerous to bring him .so nearly in contact with the 
superior court; Jiow then is the court of circuit to discharge the duty required 
of it? j 

By these provisions, the administration of justice, So far as the Collectors 
are concerned, is made a secondary duty; and the almost total exehnption from 
control, which is herein provided for them, may lead to negligence iu the dis¬ 
charge of functions which appear to be thought so unimportant. 

• 

The Honourable Court of Directors cannot be supposed to have been aware, 
that this would be a necessary consequence of employing the Collectors in tlie 
discharge of the duties of Magistrate. 

In concluding tliese observations, which have been hastily thrown together, 
in order that the strictest obedience might be paid to the orders of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, that their report should be made within 
flReen days, the Court beg leave to state, that althougti they have given to the 
subject all the consideration which the shortness of the period allowed them 
admitted, and have endeavoured to perform the duty which the Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council has been pleased to confide to them in the best 
manner, yet it is to be apprehended that, in the cursory view which they have 
been enabled to take of the drafts, and of the letter of explanation which accom¬ 
panied them, something may be found to have been omitted, which on more 
mature consideration might be supplied. But, from what the Court have stated, 
it will be clearly understood, that they deem the drafts to be defective in prin¬ 
ciple ; and considering the importance of the subject, they doubt not that the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council will deem it proper to have before 
him all the information that has been received from the Judicial Authorities, 
previously to forming a final determination regarding it. 

The Court were desirous of submitting the information which has been 
furnished by the several Judicial Authorities on tljp points referred for their 
opinidn, along with these observations, but the commands of the Government 
requiring that all their attention should be given to the drafts framed by the 
Commission, pi order that the reports on them might be completed within the 
prescribed time, occasioned the suspension of their proceedings on the reports 

[6 A] connected 


Almost the only remark which the Commission appear to have considered 
necessary, in explanation of the draft of the Regulation for the criminal Judge, 
is contained in the following words.- “ We have made all the reports quarterly 
“ which before were monthly, because the same object of proper control may 
“ be obtained, and time and labour saved -by this arrangement.** Whatever 
application this observation may have to the other reports, it has none to that 
of prisoners apprehended in each month, of which it is desirable that the earliest 
information should be conveyed to the superior court, or the report of casual¬ 
ties and of prisoners released in each month. If the quarterly reports are to be 
in substance tjje same as thoso at present received monthly (and the forms are 
copied verbatim from tlie forms printed in Regulation Vl of 1802), the in¬ 
formation contained in the proposed quarterly reports of these cases will con¬ 
tain the precise information at present contained in the reports furnished 
^onthly. The labour saved to the writer, therefore, will be that of the heads 
vr titles of each report; and to the judicial officer, that of affixing his signa¬ 
ture thereto. The Court would, therefore, recommend that these reports, at 
least, be continued monthly: the others are not of so much consequence. 
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Report of connected with the important subjects under discussion, which are properly 

Ordered, That extract of these proceedings be sent to the Secretary to 
Government in the Judicial departnjent, for the purpose of being laid before 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated QQth August 1816. .. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. ^ 

Sm: 

Report of \yg honour to receive, on the ISth instant, Mr. Secretary 

CoramiMioncrs, Hill’s letter ,of the 7th instant, together with an extract from the proceedings 
29 Aug. 1816.’ of tlie Sudder Adawlut on the dradfts of Regulations submitted to the Riglit 
Ilonourable the Governor in Council, with our report of the SJth June. 

2. As the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut observe, that the period within which 
they were required to make their report on these drafts “ is too limited to 
“ admit of a revision of their several provisions in detail,” we have made the 
revision ourselves; but before we enter into any detail of the changes which 
have resulted from it, we shall endeavour to answer the objections made to 
the drafts, on account of their having observed in them “ deviations fro^.the 
“ orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, and alterations of the existing 
“ Regulations, comprising very material departures from the principles on 
“ which they are framed.” 

3. The Sudder Adawlut remark, that the orders of the Honourable Court 
of Directors are positive for the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the 
Collectors, “ so as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their whole 
“ lime to the administration of civil justice instead of which the Commis¬ 
sion have made them, under-the title of the criminal Judge of the zillah, the 
committing Magistrates in all cases triable by the Court of Circuit. We have 
already, in our former report of the 25th June, given our reasons for making 
this division of autlioril|r, in place of leaving to the criminal Judge a concur- 
rent magisteiial jurisdiction, as authorized by the Court of Directors. 

4. The Sudder Adawlut observe, that the revenue duties of Collector would 
be but little interrupted by the commitment of offenders for trial, and that 
“ an attendance on the court of circuit twice in the year would not extend 
“ to any considerable occupation of the Collector’s time.” It is not the mere 
act of committing prisoners for trial, but the preparation of papers, that takes 
up time. The convenience of the people has also had some weight with us 
in favour of the proposed arrangement Prisoners and witnesses will now be 
sent direct to the zillah station by the district police officers; whereas if the 
Collector, as Magistrate, committed, the witnesses and prisoners wpuld in all 
cases punishable by the'criminal Judge, have to make two journeys instead of 
one, first to the Magistrate and then' to the criminal Judge. An attendance 
on the court of circuit might bring the Collector from a distant part of the 
district: his other business, both of revenue and police, would in the mean 
time be interrupted, and after obtaining leave from the circuit Judge he would 
have to return to the spot from which he came. This repeated eveiy six 
months, would probably occupy six weeks or two months in the year: a space 
of time much too long to be sacrificed, in a great degree, to mere form. 

5. The Sadder Adawlut seem to apprehend, that the revenue administration 
being the primary, and that of justice the secondary duty of the office, a 
Collector may neglect his judicial duties. To this it may be answered, that 
revenue is not made his primary duty; but where two duties are to be per- 
formed, both must be attended to. Revenue must give way to the duties of 
the Magistrate in all essential matters, but it must not be neglected for points 
of form. If the Collector is interesred in the realization of the revenue, he is, 
for the same reason, interested in the good order of the country. No public 
officer is so much <80 as him, and he is therefore as little likely as any other to 
neglect the magisterial duties, on which it so much depends. * 


6 . In 
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6. Jn the draft of the Magistrate Regulation it is provided, that in the 
examination of prisoners charged with heinous offences, previous to their being 
forwarded to the criminal Jud^e, “ it shall not be necessary for the Magistrate 
“ to go further into the examination, than to satisfy his own mind that there 

is ground to believe the prisoner guilty of the crime charged against him.'’ 
Ihe Suduer court observe, that “ the introduction of this duty by a negative, 

“ may lead to different interpretations as to the sufficiency of the ground on 
« which the Magistrate is at liberty to found his belief of the guilt of the ac- 
“ cused.” They do not seem to have recollected, that the examinations be¬ 
fore the hlagisrtate are on oath, and that, therefore, there can be no greater 
latitude for different interpretations, “ as to the sufficiency of the ground,” 
than tlifire is under the existing Regulation, which directs the prisoner to be 
committed when there is ground to suspect him “ of having been concerned 

in the crime charged against him.” • They remark, that if the belief on which 
tjie Magistrate is to forward the accused to the criminal Judge be the result of 
a' grave proceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoner for 
trial, all that is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the prisoner, to 
record the names and residence of his witnesses, and to take rccognieanccs 
from the prosecutor and his witnesses. But this enumeration is far from com¬ 
prising all that the Magistrate would have to do. He would have to translate 
the papers into Persian, under Section 16, Regulation VI. 1802; and into 
English, under the orders of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut of the 25tii 
October 1806 ; to prepare the calendars for the court of circuit, to send out 
the summonses to tiie prosecutors and witnesses, to attend that court, and to 
examine every prisoner himself, instead of letting him be forwarded direct to 
the criminal Judge by the Tehsildar. 

7. The Sudder court seem to imagine, that the criminal Judge is made, in- 
every case, to repeat a duty already performed by the Magistrate, and that 
relief is hence afforded to the Magistrate “ in appearance, rather than in 
“ reality.” This, however, is a mistake; because all cases cognizable by the 
criminal Judge will be sent to him direct by the Tehsildars, as is now done by the 
police Darogahs, f and such cases onl/as have been preferred to the Magis¬ 
trate in the first instance, anil wh\ch he cannot punisli, will be sent by him to the 
criminal Judge. The Sudder court suppose that tliifprosecutor in most, and 
the witnesses for the prosecution in all cases, would have to make three jour¬ 
neys to attend different tribunals. By the arrangement proposed by the Com¬ 
mission, this never can happen. The witnesses will, in no case, attend more 
than twice, and in many only' once ; but if all commitments for trial were to 
be made by the Magistrate, the witnesses would be obliged, in every instance, 
to attend twice, and very often three times. They would first be sent for 
examination by the police officer to the Collector, acting as Magistrate. If the 
Collector could not punish himself, he would forward the witnesses and 
prisoner to the cnminal Judge ; and where he committed for trial by the court 
of circuit, the witnesses would have to attend a third time. To save the time 
of the criminal Judge and the Magistrate is no doubt desirable; but it is of 
much less importance than the convenience of the people. 

The Sudder Adawlut observe, “ that if the preliminary proceedings of this 
” Magistrate should not be conducted with sufficient care, wliich it is reason- 
“ able to apprehend may happen, when no responsibility is incurred by defec- 
** tive proceedings, it may be necessary for the criminal Judge to call before 
“ and examine other witnesses, and delay may thus be occasioned.” The same 
thing happens now, if the Darogah’s proceedings are not carefully drawn up; and 
the same thing would happen if the Magistrate committed when the Tehsil- 
dar’s proceedings were defective. But the Magistrate is not, as supposed bpr 
the Sudder Adawlut, exempt from responsibility for defective proceedings. His 
proceedings, in all cases forwarded by him for examination by tlje criminal 
Judge, may be produced by that officer, when called for by the Judge of 
circuit. 

9. The Sudder Adawlut think that ” a due regard for the preservation of 
“ the outward forms of respect, which the Government have been pleased to 
” direct that the Magistrates shall pay to the courts of circuit,” require that 
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the duty of attending the court of circuit and delivering the calendars should be 
transferred to the Collector, with the otlter duties of the Magistrate's office. An 
attention to those forms is very proper,-where it can be paid without incurring 
serious inconvenience. It does not move the criminal Judge from his station, 
and he can, therefore, without any difficulty, still continue to observe all the 
necessary forins of respect, by going out with the principal inhabitants to meet 
the court of circuit on its approach to his station, and continuing in attendance 
during its stay. But we have already stated our objections against the Col¬ 
lectors* being required to attend: his observance of this form might frequently 
leave the whole business of the province at a stand, and we see no adequate 
object to justify the submitting to so great an inconvenience. 

10. In considering the transfer of the duties of Magistrate to the Collector, 
the Court remark that it is impossible entirely to overlook “ the distresses to 
“ which the poorer classes may be subject, in pursuing the motions of a 
“ wandering tribunal, or not to contemplate the probability of a future ar- 
“ rangement, not very distant perhaps, for declaring that the office for receiv- 

ing and hearing complaints of personal injuries and outrage shall be held at 
" a known fixed station.’* 

We are .so far from thinking that the inability of this tribunal will distress the 
poor, that we think, on the contrary, that this very quality will render it most 
useful to them. It is the fixing of this office in one place which has hindered 
complaints from reaching it, which has prevented the Miigistrate from making 
local inquiries into abuses, and which has, in consequence, rendered it so in¬ 
efficient. It is proper that the court for the trial of all important civil suits 
should be fixed ; but for the hearing of complaints of personal injurie.s, the 
court must be moveable. While the state of society and the character of the 
people of India remain w hat they are, no stationary tribunal can be of much 
use in this re.spect. It is only by going round the country, and visiting every 
part of it, that the Magistrate can ever learn one-tenth part of the injuries 
which the inhabitants sufier from police officers and other subordinate agents, 
or the wrongs to which the pour are cubjccted by their more powerful neigii- 
bours. A travelling tribunal is so far from being a hardship to the poor, that 
it is only by its coming^mong them that their grievances are discovered, and 
that they have an oppmunity of seeking redress. Were the tribunal fixed, 
most of them would be prevented by poverty or ignorance, or deterred by fear, 
from quitting their homes in order to complain. To render the Magistrate sta¬ 
tionary, and at the same time to expect him to protect the inhabitants from 
outrage, would be to expect from him what no man in bis situation could pos¬ 
sibly perform. It w’ould not be difficult to bring proof that even the most vigi¬ 
lant Magistrates have not, in such circumstances, been able to exercise any effi¬ 
cient control. With respect to heinous crimes and offences, the moveable na¬ 
ture of the Magistrate’s tribunal will make no change in the»mode of investi¬ 
gating them, as the prosecutors and witnesses will, as formerly, be sent direct 
to the zillah station by the Tehsildars. 

11. The measures under consideration are said by the Sudder court " to in- 
•• elude so obvious a defect, that they may be regarded as merely preliminary 
“ to some more permanent arrangement.” With regard to the opinion here 
advanced, that these measures are intended only as an experiment, we see no¬ 
thing to support it in the dispatch of the Court of Directors. 

13. The Sudder court object to the title of criminal Judge being given to 
the zillah Judge, and of zillah Magistrate to the Collector. Arguing upon the 
assumption, that the proposed modifications of the law arc merely temporary, 
they recommend to assign “ new names to the new offices created in the course 
" of experiment, rather than to stri^ an existing office of its known designa- 

tion, and give to it an appellation indicative of a change which has not 
*' taken place in the authority vested in the office.” A very great change has 
taken place in the authority vested in the office for the charge of the police; the 
raaintcnunce of the peace of the country, and almost all the duties of the Ma¬ 
gistrate, have been transferred to the Collector, and we think it necessary that 
the official designation should be transferred with the duties. That part of the 
magisterial duties formerly exercised by the zillah Judge, which now remains 
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to him, is a very small one; and as it is purely of a criminal nature, namely. Report of 
the punishment and commitment of criminals for trial, we conceive that the Judiciol 
appellation of criminal Judge is much more appropriate to his office, than that m 
of zillah magistrate. . 

13. The Sudder Adawlut doubt the legality of giving to the Magistrate the 
cognizance of complaints against European British subjects, referred to in the 
Act of the 53d George III, cap. 155, clauses 105 and 106 . They observe, 
that the fixed resident Magistrate, and not “the travelling office of the Col- 
“ lector, is the authority contemplated by the Legislature in framing the 
“ Act.” We se» nothing in the Act to justify the inference, that the Legisla¬ 
ture considered it necessary that the Magistrate should be stationary: all that 
the Act rSquires is, that the Magistrate shall be a justice of the peace, but it 
is entirely silent as to his being stationary or not. 

14. In the drafts submitted by the Commission with their report of the 25th 
June, the cases of resistance to process were made referable directly to the 
Governor in Council, which by Section 2 and 3, Regulation I. 1810, are re¬ 
quired to be reported to the Foujdary Adawlut in the first instance. 

That Court have objected at considerable length against the proposed altera¬ 
tion. They affirm, that the reference to the Sudder court will never take more 
than three months. Though we imagine that the records will shew that it has 
always tjiken longer, yet as the case is one of very rare occurrence, the incon¬ 
venience will be of the less consequence; and as it is our wish to avoid altera¬ 
tions in the existing laws without strong grounds, we have restored the original 
sections in the drafts now submitted. 

15. In our former drafts, in modifying the provisions of Regulation XIII. 

1809, we proposed to make known to the people that persons slaying the pro¬ 
claimed offender iif endeavouring to apprehend him would be held guiltless, by 
inserting this provision in the proclamation. The Sudder Adawlut, among 
other ejections to this plan, state that the Regulation having been in operation 
for more than six years, the provisions qf it “ must have become known, as 
“ legal provisions usually do in all countries, through the practice of the 
“ courts.” Though the Regulation has certainly been published above six 
years, we doubt if it be known to more than a very few natives in public em¬ 
ployment, or connected with Europeans. It is certainly not known to one in 
a hundred of the population, and most probably not to one of those who are 
most likely to apprehend the ofiender, namely, Talliars, wood-cutters, and 
other labourers, in remote villages among the hills and jungles. Such men 
neither read nor know any thing of Regulations, and it is only by beat of tom 
tom that they can ever hear of them. It is feared by the Court, that the pro¬ 
clamation might have the eflcct of a direct encouragement to all persons to 
resort to any means of destroying the person named in it. There does not ap¬ 
pear to be any cause why a person in pursuit of a proclaimed offender should 
be more likely “ to resort to any means of destroying him,” from knowing by 
a proclamation that he shall be deemed guiltless of that act, than from know¬ 
ing the same thing by a section of a Regulation; but supposing that the con¬ 
sequence apprehended by the Court were to ensure merely the encouraging the 
destruction of the offender, this consequence could hardly follow, without ren¬ 
dering the offender more likely to surrender, from the additional danger to 
which his life would be exposed from his pursuers. If such effects are to be 
produced by the proclamation, it can scarcely be maintained that the “ instru- 
“ ment” which encourages the destruction oi “ so grievous a pest, from whom 
“ it must be desirable to relieve the countiy',” and which likewise operates in 
inducing him to do what he has never yet done (to give himself up) has been 
deprived of its efficiency. But these are not the effects to which the Commission 
looked: all that they had in view was to make known to the class of men most 
likely to engage in the pursuit of the offender, by a proclamation, what there 
was no chance of their learning from a section of a Regulation, that they would 
be deemed guiltless of slaying the offender if he stood on his defence. 

J6. We have made these remarks chiefly for the purpose of stating our opi¬ 
nion, that the Regulations, even after having been in operation for several years, 
do not become so generally known as seems to be supposed by the Sudder 
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Adawlut; for. with regard to the Regulation in question, we have inserted no 
part of it in the present drafts, and have allowed it to stand in its original form, 
because we now think it ought to be rescinded altogether. This measure has 
been recommended by the First Judge of the Provincial Court of the centre di¬ 
vision, on the grounds of the difficulty o( obtaining sufficient evidence of the 
proclamation having been heard by the person to whons it has been addressed, 
of no person ever yet having surrendered under it, and of its being totally inef- 
ficient. This statement is supported by the minute of Mr. Stratton of the Sdth 
July, in which it is shewn, that of one hundred and three proclaimed offenders 
not one has surrendered. The Regulation was passed in^ Bengal at a time 
when gang robbery had reached an alarming height: it was adopted here in 
1809, when the number of banditti, so far from having increased^ was every 
day diminishing. The gradual extension of our influence in the territories of 
our allies, makes it eveiy day more easy to apprehend notorious robbers, be¬ 
cause they do not find the same secure refuge in these countries as formerly; 
the local authorities sometimes facilitating their apprehension, and sometimes 
themselves seizing and giving them up. 

17. We stated, in our last report, that we had left untouched the Regulations 
in the case connected with ofibnees against the revenue. The Sudder Adaw¬ 
lut, though they do not say that we have touched them, assert that their “ cha- 
“ racter has been totally altered, by transferring them to the cognizance of the 
“ Collector.” These duties of the Magistrate are transferred with the office 
to the Collector, by the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, who no 
doubt considered that if the character of the Regulation in question wore even 
in any degree changed, the inconvenience, whatever it might be, would be out¬ 
weighed by the adx antages of the measure. It is supposed, that the interests 
of the' revenue may influence the Collector in his duties as Magistrate; but if 
the Regulations be examined, it will be found that the Collector, in the cases 
cognizable by him, has no particular interest to bias his decisions, and that their 
character is only so far changed as to render them more operative than for¬ 
merly. 

18. The transfer of these duties* to the Collector appears, however, to the 
Sudder Adawlut to be done in direct opposition to the expressed intentions of 
the Honourable Court of Directors, who, in the eighteenth paragraph of their 
letter dated the SOth of December 1815, declare, “ that it is not their inten- 
“ tion to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints which may be 
” preferred either against themselves or the native officers of revenue subject to 
“ them respectively.” The Sudder Court, by bringing forward a paragraph 
entirely unconnected with the subject, have endeavoured to make it appear that 
the Court of Directors did not authorize the transfer; but, in the paragraph 
alluded to, the Honourable Court are delivering their sentiments on a subject 
totally difierent. They are speaking of a proposition which had been made by 
the late Collector of the southern division of Arcot, for empowering Collec- 

tors to hear and determine disputes between Zemindars or renters and the 
“ Ryots, respecting revenue collections.” Their intention is obviously, that 
though the Collector should determine questions of revenue collections between 
Zemindar and Ryot, he should not determine such questions between the Ze- 
mindat or R^ot and himself or servants : but they have no reference whatever 
to the cases in which the Collector, as Magistrate, takes cognizance of frauds in 
the customs, of smuggling, of selling spirits without licenses, or of acts of ex¬ 
tortion or oppression committed by his own servants. 

19. It is concluded by the Sudder Adawlut, that the Collector is an inte¬ 
rested party in all offences against the revenue laws, because in all com- 
” plaints made under the laws in question against the officers employed in the 
“ several departments, the Collector is interested as their immediate superior: 
” and in all complaints against individuals for infringing those laws he has an 
“ interest, on account of the revenue derived from those sources; for allowing 
” that he derives no personal emolument from them, his reputation as a reve- 
•• nue officer is concerned in maintaining the standard of his collections, which 
” is liable to be injured by every fraud.” The Sudder Court seem to be aware, 
that the Collector can derive no emolument from the exercise of bis authority 
as Magistrate. If he is not to punish offences against the revenue where he 
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has no personal interest, and merely because his reputation is concerned in Report of 
maintaining the standard of his collections, it might, on the same principle, be „ Judicial 
said, that the present zillah Magistrate ought not to punish offences against S'^rfsiT' 
good order, because his reputation is concerned in maintaining the peace of 
the qountry. But the Collector, as Magistrate, has not authority to punish 
those offences Vhicli can affect the standard of the revenue, for smuggling, the 
only tjffbnce by which it can be affected in any sensible degree, is not punish¬ 
able by him. A short statement of the offences against the revenue which are 
cognizable by him will shew how little ground there is for apprehending that 
he can have any particular interest at all likely to influence his decisions upon 
them. 

20. There are seven Revenue Regulations* under which the Collector will 
exercise, in a greater or lesser degree, the powers of Magistrate. Two of these 
Regulations are for salt, two for tobacco, and the three others for spirits and 
customs. By the salt and tobacco Regulations, all fines are ordered by the 
Judge, and all confiscations by the Board of Revenue: the Magistrate has no 
authority in either case. By the custom Regulation, all confiscations of goods 
are made by the Board of Revenue. By Section 21, Regulation I. and Sec¬ 
tion 16, Regulation III. 1812, the Collector, as Magistrate, has authority to 
fine persons convicted of defrauding the customs, in a sum not exceeding a 
hundred rupees to the use of Government; but the Collector has no interest 
in auch fines, neither is he the prosecutor. The police officer, or other person 
who gives the information in the hope of a reward, or the fair dealer who suf¬ 
fers from the fraudulent one evading the customs, is the prosecutor. Tlie Ju¬ 
dicial code gives to the Magistrate the cognizance of the frauds against the 
customs specified in these sections, and we therefore continued it to him in our 
former draft; but in our present one we have transferred it to the criminal 
Judge, because we think it may be done without diminishing the efficiency of 
the law. By the spirituous liquor Regulation, the Collector, as Magistrate, has 
authority to levy fines for every breach of the law; but he can hardly in any 
case be the prosecutor himself. If. the offence be either selling without a 
license or selling beyond the limit of the license, the prosecutor will be the 
license holder \mo suffers by the fraud. So many disorders arise from the illicit 
sale of spirits, both among the troops and the inhabitants, that it is absolutely 
necessary that the Collector should have authority to punish every offence 
against the Regulation now cognizable by the Magistrate, with the exception 
of those committed by the distiller of spirits for exportation, being an Euro¬ 
pean, or the descendant of an European; which, in our present draft, are 
transferred to the jurisdiction of criminal Judge.t When the offence is of a 
higher nature, such as mixing noxious ingredients in the spirits for sale, it is 
punishable by the court of circuit, not by the Magistrate.!: 

21. Tlie revenue from the sale of spirits is drawn by the Collector from a few 
principal renters. This last class is generally composed of iialankeen-bearers, 
peons, and the lower orders of the people: their rents individually are veiy 
trifling, and few of them have property to the value of a hundred rupees. It 
is against them that complaints are most frequent, for selling clandestinely, 
within each other’s limits, to travellers, camp-followers, or troops; a fine of 
four or five rupees is usually a sufficient punishment. To make such matters 
cognizable by the zillah Judge, instead of the Collector, as Magistrate, would 
be to render the law nugatory. The control of them is properly the business 
of the police, and it seems to have been so considered by the Judicial code, as 
the preamble to the Regulation declares, as the ground of its enactment, “ the 
“ immoderate use of country arrack, and other spirituous liquors, being equally 
** prejudicial to the health and morals of the people.” 

22. The Commission have left the power of punishment with the Collector, 
as Magistrate, where it appeared necessary t they could not otherwise have ful¬ 
filled the intentions of the Court of Directors, in transferring the duty of Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

* Regulation 1.1805, and II. 1807, salt; I. 1808, spiriU; VII. and VIII. 1811,tobacco; I, 
and III. 1819, customs. 

f. Section 2, Regulation I. 1808. t Clause third, Section IS, ditto. 
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gistrate. They Iiave no where altered the law in order to increase his autho¬ 
rity ; but they have, in several instances, altered it, for the purpose of dimi¬ 
nishing the powers which he must have exercised, had the complete transfer 
been made, when they thought that this could be done without material incon¬ 
venience. 

■JS. The Sudder Adawlut suggest, that the zillah Judge should, in pla^e of 
criminal Jndge, be constituted a Judge of sessions, whose ** sittings might be 
“ held monthly, commencing on a particular day of the first week of the 
“ month, and continuing until the business of the session should be gone 
“ through.” By this arrangement, the Judge could only hear chdl-ges when 
the sessions came round, whereas, at present, he may hear them on any day^he 
is at leisure. It might frequently happen, that a criminal case would come 
before him at a time when there was no civil court business, yet he would be 
obliged to postpone it until the regular sessions day. 

24. It is observed by the Sudder Adawlut, ” that while it is provided by 
“ Section 31, that the Court of Circuit shall report to the Foujdary Adawlut, 
“ and the Foujdary Adawlut to Government, any instance in which the Ma- 
“ gistrates or their assistants may be guilty of misconduct or neglect in the 
** discharge of their official duties, this very proper provision is rendered use- 
“ less by that contained in Section 42, which declares it to be unnecessary for 
" the Magistrates to make the depositions taken by them, in the cases referred 
“ to, matter of record.” It may be inferred from this observation, that the 
Magistrate is absolved from keeping any record at all, whereas he is required 
in all cases, except petty offences, to keep a record of his proceedings. The 
Sudder Courtask, How then is the Court of Circuit to discharge the duty re- 
“ quired of it?” To this it may be answered, that in the higher offences there 
was a record ; and that in the petty ofiences, when there was none, the Court 
of Circuit was open to all complaints against the Magistrate for misconduct. 
But, in order to remove all objection on this head, the Magistrate, in the 
draft now submitted, is required to keep a record in every case of petty offence, 
where the punishment ordered may exceed a fine of five rupees or two day’s 
imprisonment. 

9 . 5 . In continuing their remarks on the want of a record in petty offences, 
the Sudder Court observe, “ that the administration of justice, so far as the 
” Collectors are concerned, is made a secondary duty; and the almost total 
” exemption from control, which is herein provided for them, may lead to 
** negligence, in the discharge of functions which appear to be thought so 
” unimportant.” We are of opinion, that every control over the Collector, 
as Magistrate, is given, that can be necessary for any useful purpose. There 
are many petty ofiences, so trifling in themselves, that they ought not 
even to reach the Magistrate, but to be settled on the spot. To make such 
things matter of record, and to expect the Judge of circuit to enter into a 
grave consideration of them, would be to divert his time, and that of the Ma¬ 
gistrate, from duties of real importance, and to waste it unprofitably, the one 
in recording, and the other in controlling what was utterly undeserving of 
notice. 

26. In preparing the drafts submitted with our letter of the 25th June, we 
considered ourselves as authorized to suggest improvements on the code, under 
the original instructions to the First Commissioner, since sanctioned by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, in their letter of the 20th December 1815. 
The rules for tlie duty of the Magistrate being scattered throughout two large 
volumes, we thought it necessary to collect them into one Regulation, and to 
rescind others; and, in so doing, we have only followed the principle previously 
adopted by Government, with respect to Regulation I. 1812, by which one 
complete Regulation and six sections were rescinded; and also with regard to 
the District Moonsift* and Sudder Aumeen Regulations, by which two Regula¬ 
tions and fifteen sections were rescinded. Indeed, wc found, upon an 
attentive examination of the code, that the respective duties of the Magistrate 
and the criminal Judge could not be clearly defined by a few additional sections 
referring to existing Regulations, and that confusion could be obviated only by 
collecting and comprising their several duties in two distinct Regulations. 

27. The 
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28. The cognizance of the breach of Section 2, Regulation I. 1808, by the 
distiller being an European or the descendant of an Europan, is transferred to 
the criminal Judge; because, as there are very few districts in which there is 
such a distiller, the odence will rarely occur, and may without any inconve* 
nience be taken from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate. The frauds against 
the customs, specified in Section 21, Regulation I, and Section 16, Regula¬ 
tion ill. 1812, are transferred to the cognizance of the criminal Judge, for 
the reasons already assigned. 

29. The sections of the Act of the 53d Geo. Ill, relative to complaints 
against European British Subjects, have been left out, because we think that 
it will be better to publish the words of the Act in a separate Regulation. As 
the Sudder Adawlut have expressed a doubt, whether the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate, is the authority contemplated by the Act, and whether the Act is now 
applicable to that of the criminal Judge, though we have no doubt that it is so 
to both, we beg leave to recommend that the opinion of the Company's law 
officer be taken, as to whether it be applicable to the office of the Magistrate 
or of the criminal Judge, or to ^lat of both, under the proposed Regulations, 
which require both the Magistrate and criminal Judge to take the oaths of 
Justice of the peace. 

30. Should the Right Honourable the Governor in Council concur in our 
opinion, that Regulation XIII, 1809, and Section 9. Regulation VI, 1811, 
respecting proclaimed ofienders, be rescinded, it wilt be necessary to include 
them in Section 2 of the draft of Regulation A, as rescinded, previous to 
passing the Regulations. 

.31. It appears, from the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, that they think it 
would be a preferable arrangement to that proposed by the Commission, to 
constitute the Collector Police Magistrate, and to leave to the Judge the office 
of Zillah Magistrate. This outline of their plan is so much at variance with 
what we conceive to be the intentions of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
that we deem it quite unnecessary to wait for its details, and we therefore beg 
eave to recommend, that the drafts now submitted by us be passed without 
urthcr delay. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

Madras, (Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 

‘.i9th August 1816. First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRAITON, 

* Second Commissioner. 


27* TRfe Sudder Adawlut not having corrected our drafts, we have ourselves 
made such corrections as were suggested by a careful revision of them and by 
tlie remarks of that court. We have thrown the different reports, calendars, 
and forms of warrant, &c. we formerly entered in the body of the Regulations, 
into the*appendij^s, and we have changed the arrangement of some of the 
sections,, where it was thought necessary for greater clearness or connexion. 
We have left out every thing respecting proclaimed offenders, because we are 
of opinion, for the reasons stated in the preceding part of this report, that 
the Regulation concerning them should be repealed. We have restored 
Sections 2 anc^S. Regulation I. 1810, by which the Magistrate is to report to 
the Foujdary Adawlut in the case of resistance to process. We have made 
it the duty of the Magistrate to furnish the Judge of circuit with a calendar 
of petty offences and thefts, and a record of them when the punishment 
exceeds a fine of five rupees or two days’ imprisonment: where the punishment 
is less, we deem the offence too trivial to require a record. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS io SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated 4fth September 1816. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Govern ment'bf Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

|n conformity to the resolutions of Government, dated the 25th 
May 18l6, we have, as directed by the Honourable Court of Directors, in the 

[6 C] 17th 
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Aeport of 
Judicial 
Comniiwioncn, 
i Sept. 1816. 


Minute* of 
Council, 

13 Sept. 1816. 


17tli paragraph of their letter in the Judicial department, under date'the ^h 
December 181^, incorporated in the Boundary Dispute Regulation provisions 
authorizing the Collector to settle “ all disputes respecting the occupying, cuU 
“ tivating, and irrigating of land, which may arise between the renters and 
“ their Ryots.” The words of the Honourable Court are, “ authorizing the 
** Collector, in the first instance, to hear and determineliut as these words, 
are used in referring to a recommendation of the Board of Revenue to that 
effect, and as tlie provisions are ordered by the Honourable Court to be incor¬ 
porated in a Regulation which requires the Collector to settle disputes by the 
verdict of a punchayet, we conceive it to have been the intention of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court that the disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and 
irrigating of land should be settled by the same rule; we have, therefore, pro¬ 
vided in the draft of the Regulation now submitted by us, that the Collector 
shall determine the above disputes regarding the occupancy, &c. of land, as 
well as those respecting boundaries, upon the previous verdict of a punchayet. 

The Collector, by the original draft, was authorized to annul the decision of 
a punchayet on proof of gross partiality ; but the provisions of the Regulation 
being now extended to other cases beside boundary disputes, we have thought 
it advisable to withdraw this power from him, and to allow the decision of a 
punchayet to be annulled only by the provincial court of appeal, under the rules 
already sanctioned by Government in Regulations V and VII, 1816. 

We beg to recommend that the draft now submitted be passed without 
delay. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Madras, (Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 

4th September 1816. First Com msssioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 
Second Commissioner. 


MINUTES of COUNCIL, 

Dated the I3th September 1816. 

Read the following letters from the Commi.ssioners for the revision of the 
Judicial system, with the drafts of Regulations marked A, B, C, and the 
Boundary Dispute Regulation which accompanied them. 

(Here enter). . 

The President records the following minute: 

(Here enter). 

Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander object to some of the provisions of the 
proposed Regulations, and will state the grounds of their objections in minutes 
which they intend to record. 

The Regulations as now proposed by the Commissioners, with the alterations 
made in those marked A, B, and C, since they were referred, respectively, to 
the Sudder Adawlut and Board of Revenue, are passed by the Board. 

The President records the following minute: 

(Here enter). 

Approved, and ordered accordingly, Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Alexander in- 
tending to state their objections in separate minutes. The necessary instruc¬ 
tions will be furnished to the Commissioners and to the Inspector or the Go¬ 
vernment press. 

(A true extract.) 

D. HU,L, 

Secretary to Government. 
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*' MINUTE^rtePRESIDENT, 

Dated tlie ISth September 1816. 

*9 Board two letters from the Commissioners for the revisal 
Of the Judicial system, dated the 29th of August and 4th instant, together 
with a dr^ of the RegulaUons framed by them and forwarded with those 
letters, and 1 recommend that these Regulations may be now passed. 


Fort St. George, 13th September 1816. 


(Signed) H. ELLIOT. 


MINUTE of ROBERT FULLERTON, Esq. 

Dated the 13/A September 1816. 

Par. 1. In the minutes* which I had the honour to record, under date 8th 
March 1816, I stated my opinion of the transfer of magisterial powers to 
Collectors. I there pointed out what I conceived to be the advantages of 
uniting revenue and police functions, and what appeared to me the objections 
to a further transfer of magisterial powers. Those minutes were written under 
the impression that the intention of the Honourable Court went no further 
than t^e suggestion of the Police Committee of 1806, for the transference of 
the police department alone. 

2. However much I must lament that the sentiments I had previously re- 
corded should have proved at variance with the orders and opinions since 
received from superior authority, I cannot conscientiously recall them. In¬ 
termediate reflection, and the consideration of various public documents since 
received, have added strength to the belief, that the whole and sole magis¬ 
terial authority of the district, vested in the Collector, much of which must be 
delegated to native revenue oflScers, uncontrolled except by the occasional 
visits of the Judge of circuit, will establish a degree of power in the Revenue 
department, against the abuse of which no legal appeal can effectually be 
made. 

S. That system is certainly the safest which trusts least to individual quali- 
flcations. By vesting so much authority in one person, we incur the risk of 
extending to the magisterial all the confusion, irregularity, and oppression, 
that have been found to accompany the slightest relaxation of European con¬ 
trol on the Revenue department; and by uniting revenue and judicial powers, 
we lose the check of the one over the other, and multiply ten-fold the means 
of abuse which under such circumstances must arise. 

4. The total transfer being now, however, positively ordered, it becomes 
our duty to carry it into execution. Nor would it be proper to urge further 
objections against it, w'ith any view of opposing delay to its completion ; nor 
is such necessary, with a view to future deliberation by superior authorities, 
as all those objections will be found amply detailed in the letters received from 
the subordinate courts, and referred to in paragraphs 97 to 127 of the Sudder 
Court’s proceedings of the 15th August 1816. The measure having then been 
determined on, the mode of carrying it into execution becomes the only 
legitimate subject for present consideration. 

5. The orders of the Honourable Court, taken to their full extent, would no 
doubt require the transfer to the Collector of all the duties now done by the 
Magistrate, including the charge of the jail, the commitment to the court of 
circuit, the attendance on that court, and the preparation of all the numerous 
papers required. That the execution of those duties would considerably em¬ 
barrass the Collector and defeat the end in view by the alteration, seems to be 
admitted by the Sudder Adawlut as well as by the Commission. The ne¬ 
cessity of continuing them with the zillah Judge formed a part of the argu¬ 
ments I have already used for the separation of policd^aiid magisterial duties. 

6. In drawing the line of distinction, and prescribing the relative duties and 
powers of M^istrate and Collector, a difference of opinion subsists between 


Minute of the 
President, 
13 Sept. 1816. 


Minute of 
Mr. Fullerton, 
13 Sept. 1816. 


• Ist and 8th of March 1816. 
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Minute of the Sudder Adawlut and the Commission. The ai^uments of the first and 
Mr^Fullerton, proposed will be found with the proceedings of 15th July and S9th 

August 1816: those of the Commission will be found in their reports of d5th 
June and 29th August 1816, with the drafl accompanying. The first iit- 
taches to the Collector the subordinate duties of Magistrate, the c6gnizance 
of the lesser order of crimes, with the charge of the police, unde' the new 
denomination of “ Police Magistrate the second gives all the ordinary 
magisterial duties, saving the charge of the jail, commitment to, and at¬ 
tendance on the court of circuit, to the Collector, constituting the zillah 
Magistrate a “ Criminal Judge,*’ with cognizance of the Higher order of 
crimes, and those duties not given over to the Collector as the new.Magis- 
jrate. 

'7. As the whole proceeding is founded on the express orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court, individual opinion cannot have practical operation. It is not 
necessary to enter deeply into the discussion of the merits of either plan : the 
expediency of adopting one or the other must depend on this question. Which 
comes nearest the expressed object and Intention of the Honourable Court ? 
On this principle, I consider the draft of the Commission ought to be adopted, 
as being most consonant to the general view of the case pointed out in the 
several general letters on the subject. 

8. I must, however, remark, that the criminal Judge, although placed osten¬ 
sibly in the line of gradation between Magistrate and court of circuit, is de¬ 
barred from all exercise of intermediate or gradationary control; an omission 
for which 1 can find no reason assigned. It is a power that he ought certainly 
to possess, and the exercise of which would go far towards the prevention of 
those abuses, the danger of which presents the great objection to entrusting 
Magisterial power with the Collector of Revenue. Progressive control and 
due subordination, throughout its various ranks and degrees, are essential to 
the regularity of every department: for this the existing code sufficiently pro¬ 
vides, and points out the manner in which such should be maintained on the 
present occasion. 

9. The purpose would be completely answered by the insertion of a section 
in theRegulation for the office of criminal Judge, authorizing him to receive 
and take cognizance of all petitions presented to him by any person conceiving 
himself aggrieved by any act of the Collector in his capacity of magistrate, his 
assistant, or any native officer of police employed under him, and to pass such 
order under the Regulation as may seem to him proper. 

10. The powers here described are the same as those now exercised by the court 
of circuit, collectively, over Magistrates, under Section l6. Regulation IV. of 
1811. The Commission have rescinded that Regulation entirely; but they 
have re-enacted the section above quoted, only as relates to the court of circuit 
and criminal Judge. The controlling power which that section conveys, con¬ 
tinues operative only over that ofiicer, whose direct magisterial authority being 
done away, the less requires it, while it is entirely withdrawn from him to 
whom the autiiority is transferred, and for whose control it was expressly en¬ 
acted, at the very time, too, when the junction of revenue and magisterial 
functions renders control more imperiously requisite. For this omission no 
reason whatever is assigned: nor can I trace any thing in the orders of the 
Honourable Court militating against the insertion of so important and necessary 
a provision, in conformity with the established rule. 

11. It may be argued, perhaps, that the general right of reporting on the 
•conduct of Magistrates, vested in tlje Judges of the court of circuit, and the 
liability of Magistrates and servants to civil prosecution, will operate as suffi¬ 
cient check against irregularities.; but the process, in either of these cases, is 
much too tardy to have effect. Magisterial abuse may operate in a manner 
pressing and immediate, short and summary means should therefore be open 
for obtaining relief. 

12. The first drafts of these Regulations, as sent up with the letter from tlie 
Commission of the 25th June, were certainly, in many points, objectionable- 
Instead of merely transferring the duties of Magistrate to Collector, important 
iilteratious were made in the criminal code, no way connected with tlie orders 

of 
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of Court; and Government were thereby required either to 

pass the nter^ns without the necessary degree of consideration, or delay the 
preparation orReguIations required to be speedily put in force under the or¬ 
ders of the HTOourable Court. I am happy to find the objections are now re- 
moved. Sections 2 and 3, Regulation I. of 1810, are restored, as they origi¬ 
nally stftod ; and.the repeal of Regulation XIII. of 1809, is submitted as a 
question tor consideration, disconnected, as it certainly ought to be, with the 
immediate object of the three proposed Regulations. 


• recommendation of the Commission for the repeal of Regula- 

tion XIII. of4809. is now before the Board, the present maybe considered 
the proper time for recording the reasons which occur to me against that mea- 
sure. * Although gang robbery has never fortunately attained to that degree 
which It appears to have reached in the provinces of Bengal, when similar 
regulation was published there, it has nevertheless been, and still continues to 
be the prevalent crime in many parts of these territories, and particularly in the 
Northern Circars. The persons generally heading gangs are Rajah cast. Ze¬ 
mindars dispossessed for failure or former rebellion, or relations of Zemindars 
claiming zemindarries, and at variance with the head of the family. Taking ad- 
vantage of the jungly and mountainous nature of the country to find shelter, 
they occasional!;^ burn and plunder the villages of the low and settled country, 
wdth the view of exciting attention to their claims, and in the hope of inducing 
Government or their opponents to a compromise. Persons of this description 
generally have adherents. It is absolutely necessary that the aiding and abet¬ 
ting such offenders should be denounced as a crime, and efficient means taken 
to ensure the condign punishment for such being by no means uncommon. 


14. As regards the offender proclaimed, the Regulation declares the punish¬ 
ment to which men subject themselves by resisting or flying from the process of 
the court, as regards the aider, abetter, or wilful concealer. It more distinctly 
defines the crime, and by proclamation points out the man, the assisting or 
harbouring of whom constitutes that crime, and the whole is calculated in a 
summary manner to rid the country of notorious dffender, dangerous to the 
peace. 

15. The arguments adduced by the Commission against the severity of the 
law do not appear to result from much consideration of the subject. The cir¬ 
cumstances stated, the possibility of compulsive aid, are matters that may be 
proved and adduced in mitigation or exemption from penalty, in the course of 
investigation directed to be pursued. The wilful aiding, abetting, or lodging 
robbers proclaimed, is not the less a crime because peaceable men may some¬ 
times be compelled to afford them food and lodging. The circumstance of 
compulsion may be proved, as well as ignorance of the proclamation, if such ig¬ 
norance existed; the latter, however, presupposes neglect of the Magistrate. 
On the principle assumed by the Commission, the sentence of death for murder 
might be objected to, because a man may sometimes be obliged to kill another 
in his own defence. 


16. The settled state of the country may be ascribed, in a great measure, to 
the promulgation of the law, and its rescission might probably reproduce the 
crime. The law may, at first sight, appear to be severe, but there are many 
guards against its improper application. The case must be stated first to the 
Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut: the notoriety of the character of the party, the 
nature of the offence committed, must be considered, before the law can be 
acted on; and full authority is given to the Sudder court to mitigate the pu- 
nishment whenever they see fit. 

17. The arguments against any alteration of Sections 2 and 3 of 1810, and 
against the repeal of Regulation VIII. of 1809, will be found detailed at length 
in paragraphs 145 to 157 of the Sudder court’s proceedings, under date 15th 
August 1816. They sufliciently display the misapprehension of the Commis¬ 
sion as to the nature of the Regulations then discussed; and being founded on 
experience and practical knowledge, must be consideffcd as conclusive. 

18. In respect to the jurisdiction given to Collectors, in the capacity of Ma¬ 
gistrates, over Revenue offences, the draft, as they originally stood, were cer¬ 
tainly inadmissible, inasmuch as they manifestly united the prosecutor and 
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Minute of the Magistrate. The Collector is the guardian of the revenue interesti of’Go- 
Mr. Fullyton, vcmment: if be does not prosecute (that is, bring before tht'proper authority 
^ept. 8 c. breach of the revenue laws) he does not do his duty. ^Tbe oflSce of Re* 

venue Collector and Magistrate being united in one person, unless rules be laid 
down to prevent it, the oiiicial prosecutor and Judge would, in many revenue 
cases, be confounded. • 

If), It is quite impossible that the Collector can divest himself of all interests 
in revenue cases. He must have an interest in the extent of his collections: 
his credit and reputation, and in most cases his emoluments, are concerned. It 
is rigiit and projier that it should be so, but excess of zeal must be guarded 
against. Its effects are known to all who have ever exercised the duties of de¬ 
liberative control. That official interest biasses the judgment and disqualifies 
for impartial decision in cases when the office is concerned, is a matter long 
established, and confirmed by every day’s experience. It is exactly on this 
principle that the due separation of executive and judicial duties has, since 
the establishment of a regular system of government, been deemed indis¬ 
pensable. 

20. If the Revenue, therefore, is to have the benefit of penal laws, the ad¬ 
ministration of those laws must be in the hands of an independent person, who 
has no interest, personal or official, in the collection of the revenues concerned ; 
nor is there any thing to be found in the letters from the Honourable Court of 
Directors to sanction such a deviation from long established principles ofjustice. 
If it be admitted, that the plaintiff is not to be the judge in civil process, it 
must follow that the prosecutor cannot be the Magistrate in the criminal side. 
The summary enumeration of the Regulations on revenue cases adopted by the 
Commission, may be pursued, to show the operation of the principle here 
laid down. 

21. Regulation I. of 1805 and Regulation II. of 1807 declare all penalties 
for breach of the Revenue Laws then enacted to be recoverable only by the 
civil Judge, and leave no remark necessary, unless to inquire why penalties in 
other cases should be determinable by^the Magistrate. The security contem¬ 
plated in all is much the same. 

22. (Regulation I. of 1808, Section 2.) The license here quoted is, to all 

intents and purposes, a mutual compact between the Collector and the distiller. 
The breach of compact and penalty resulting was, under the first draft, left de¬ 
terminable by the Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate; that is, by one of 
the contracting parties. It is surprising that the Commission overlooked, in the 
first instance, the legal inefficiency of such an arrangement; such a deed would, 
in law, have proved an absolute nullity. The oversight, though not acknow¬ 
ledged, is corrected in the draft now before us, by making the case cognizable 
by the criminal Judge. , 

23. (Clauses 1 and 2, Section 13, Regulation I. A. D. 1808.) Here we 
find the Collector in his capacity of Magistrate, punishing to an extent far ex¬ 
ceeding his common powers, in a case in which he is interested, receiving two 
and a half per cent on the amount of revenue, which must be affficted by every 
deviation subjecting to punishment. The offence is clearly, a breach of revenue 
law only. It is quite different from that stated in clause 3 of the same section, 
which being in its nature an offence against the community, a nuisance, comes 
clearly under the criminal law. 

24. The offence stated in clauses 1 and 2 should, therefore, have been made 
over to the cognizance of the criminal Judge. It is necessary also to remark, 
that although the Commission appear to consider it as similar to those under 
Sections 23 and 24 of Regulation *1. of 1812, and Sections 20 and 21, Re¬ 
gulation III. of 1312, they have not limited the punishment to the quantum 
prescribed in Sections 32 and 33 of Regulation A. the common powers vested 
in the Magistrate, but left it in its original extent.* 

(Regulation VII., A. D. 1811.) The penalties declared in this Regulation 
are cognizable by the zillah Judge or court of circuit. No objection to the 
unity of revenue and magisterial duties occurs. 

25« (Regulation 

* This error haa been rectified dnee the Regulationi were in circulation with me. 
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23.*»^Hegula|^on I. of 1812, Section 21.) The Collector must here, ex officio, 
be the proSecu^, nine times in ten. His official interest is strong all through 
this Regulation and his personal interest is directly involved. He shares the 
l^rocceds of thtf sale of smuggled goods ; he punishes for smuggling or secret¬ 
ing articles smuggled. His interest is involved in both : the proof of the one is 
indeed the proof of the other. His claim to share is founded on the fact of 
smuggled goods being secreted, and the liability to punishment rests exactly on 
the same fact. To say the Collector has no interest, is to contradict the v’cry 
letter of the Regulation, for Section 20 is expressly intended to give him that 
interest. The duties of Magistrate and the claim to share, here described, are 
perfectly incojJpatible in one person, and I cannot believe any Collector would 
wish tabe placed in such a situation. The errors here noticed stood on the first 
drafts, and the advantages of reconsideration and further deliberation are con- 
spicuous in the alterations; but it must not be forgotten, that the oftence stated 
in Clauses 1 and 2, Section 13, Regulation I. A. D. 1S08, still remain to be 
transferred to the cognizance of the criminal Judge. 

26. On an attentive consideration of the Police Regulation, I do not find that 

any notice is taken in the report received from the Commission of Regulation I. 
of 1816, nowin force, for the collection of police funds in the district of Tan- 
jore. The system of police recommended by a Committee, about the year 1813, 
is now in full operation, and the people contribute largely for its support; the 
effects, therefore, of the publication of the Police Regulation, now submitted, 
as relates to that district, would be, that the inhabitants would have to do the 
duty, for the performance of which they already pay. Similar remarks apply, 
though not so directly, to the inhabitants of the zillah of Chingleput, where, as 
I understand, the contribution paid to Poligars for police expenses have not 
been relinquished, but assessed on the lands, Government maintaining the po¬ 
lice establishment^, under Regulation XXXV. of A. D. 1802, to the exemption 
of the people from the performance of that duty. This subject will be found 
fully detailed in the proceedings of the Board of Revenue of.. 

27. The state of police duties in these districts (and others may be found 
similarly situated) affords the exemplification of the expediency of some local 
inquiry preceding the promulgatioh of the Regulation, and I would certainly 
recommend, that the period for publishing them in legal form be left to the 
Commission. As it has not been judged proper to await the explanations called 
for, and which could alone enable Government to form an opinion how far the 
different districts were prepared for the introduction of the new system, the 
measure must rest on the responsibility of the Commission, and we must rely 
on their prudence and discretion for making such arrangements as may be re¬ 
quired, for removing the impediments that seem to present themselves in par¬ 
ticular districts. 

28. Before I cbnclude, I think it right to remark, that the Commission were 
placed in communication with the local authorities so far back as March 1815, 
and no report of their proceedings, in consequence, has to this period been re¬ 
ceived. I beg leave to suggest, that they be called upon to submit periodically 
copies of their detailed proceedings, for the information of Government and the 
Honourable Court of Directors, in like form and manner as those furnished by 
all other subordinate Boards and departments. 

(Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

1.3th September 1816. 


MINUTE 0/ ROBERT FULLERTON, ESQ. 

Dated the ISth September I8I6. 

Havino attentively considered the draft of the Regulation submitted by the 
Commission, in their letter of the 4th instant, “ for authorizing Collectors to 
“ refer disputes regarding boundaries, also respecting occupying, cultivating, 
« and irrieating of land in certain districts, to be decided by punchaycl,” the 
® ® Ibllowing 
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Minute of 
Mr. Fullerton, 
13 Sept. 1816. 


Minute of 
Mr. Alexander, 
13 Sept 1816. 


following remarks occur to me, which I think it nec&ssarjyito rec^. It is 
clearly the intention of the Honourable Court of Directors, juidicial powers 

should be vested in the Collectors, in certain revenue caseft .to a very consi¬ 
derable extent. Such, indeed, is obviously the most ini^rtant improve¬ 
ment in the system, inasmuch as it affords, by a more prompt and summary ad¬ 
ministration of justice, security and protection to a numerous class, who can 
neither afford the time nor expense required to conduct a regular su^t. Under 
the provision of this draR, cases may come before the Collector, wherein ex¬ 
tensive rights of Ilyots, renters. Zemindars, and even of Government, may be 
involved.; I consider, therefore, the obligation to refer all suits indiscriminately 
to the decision of punchayets to be objectionable. Cases in which Government 
arc concerned should be decided'only by the regular courts: cases may also 
occur, in which points or principles of general importance between renter and 
Ryot are involved, in which neither can be impartial arbitrators. For these 
reasons, it appears to me that the Regulation should contain an exception to 
cases where the interests of the Sirkar are concerned. A discretionary power 
should also be vested in Collectors to decide disputes themselves where they 
may see fit, their decision being immediately enforced, and reversible only by 
regular suit before the court: and reference should only be made to a punchayet 
when both parties may assent to that mode of adjustment. 

I must also remark, that the fourth section of the draft seems to bear on the 
points already provided for under Regulation XXX. A. D. 1802. The Ho¬ 
nourable Court of Directors have decidedly ordered the jurisdiction under that 
Regulation, also Regulation XXVIII. A. D. 1802, to be transferred to the 
Collectors ; and Government directed Regulations to be prepared accordingly 
by the Board of Revenue, which, however, have not yet been received." As 
these Regulations will set at rest any doubts that may be entertained on this 
point, it appears to me necessary that the Board of Revenue should be called 
upon to forward them without delay. They are the only documents now re¬ 
quired to complete the new enactments directed by the Honourable Court. 

^Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

Fort St. George, 13th September 1816. 


MINUTE of ROBERT. ALEXANDER. ESQ. 

Dated the 13th September 1S16. 

In offering a few remarks on the revised Regulations submitted by the Com¬ 
missioners, for transferring the duties of Magistrate to the Collector, for 
creating the office of criminal Judge, and for establishing an uniform system or 
police in the territories under this Presidency, it is not my intention at all to im¬ 
pugn the general principle of those Regulations, which, I perfectly concur with 
the Commissioners, has been peremptorily prescribed by the Honourable Court, 
or in any material degree to retard their enactment, the acceleration of which 
has been so anxiously pressed upon the attention of the Board by our President. 

It would, however, be a criminal dereliction of duty, to pass the Regulations 
in question without noticing what, in the only perusal of them that I have had 
an opportunity of making, has struck me as detective, and which, if the Board 
should concur with me in opinion, would admit of easy correction, without in¬ 
volving any material delay in their promulgation. 

The principal objection which haq occurred to me to the provisions of Re¬ 
gulation A. for transferring the duties of Magistrate to the Collector, is the 
absence of that control which the Government, after nine years experience of 
the operation of that office, were pleased to impose on it, by the provisions of 
Sections 16 and I7 of Regulation IV. of 1811. 

I am willing to admit, that by Section 40 of the present Regulation, a very 
salutary control is vested in the Court of Circuit over the recorded proceedings 

of 


* Vide Regulation XVII, 1st March, 1815. 
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oi the Magistrate, And one that in most cases might prove sufficient, if it had 
fall effect; but^ imo be observed, that clause third of the above section loses 
much of its forcesym the circumstance of the Commissioners having declared, 
by Section ... of i^gulation B, that Section 24 of Regulation VIII. of 1802, 
whic'h prescribes the duty of the Foujdarry Adawlut, in admonishing the parties, 
or eventually reporting to Government the conduct of the Magistrate, to be 
applicable only to the’criminal Judge. 

The omission, however, of the provisions of Sections 16 and I7 of Regulation 
IV. of 1811, as applicable to the Magistrate, is of much greater consequence. 
These provisions,^it is to be observed, were considered a necessary, or at least 
a desirable check "on the conduct of an officer, who was obliged, twice in the 
year, personally to present returns of all his proceedings in the criminal depart¬ 
ment to the Court of Circuit, whereby, of course, the best opportunity was 
afforded to that court, of scrutinizing, and if necessary of correcting them. If, 
however, under these circumstances, such a check was necessary, much more 
must it be considered so in the case of a Magistrate under the proposed system, 
who, upon the principle of avoiding collision, is relieved from the obligation of 
personal intercourse with the Court of Circuit, and only required to send him 
calendars, shewing part of the number of persons apprehended, released, and 
punished, and who, instead of as formerly condning tlie act of punishment to 
the principal station and the resort of the Circuit Court, will have his jail, and 
stocks, and whipping-post, in every the remotest village in the district; the 
erections of which, I may here incidentally remark, in the numerous parts of 
the country where they do not now exist, will not produce one of the least for¬ 
cible effects of the new system. 

In the opinion of the Commissioners, however, the sections before referred 
to of Regulation IV. of 1811, which, for the convenience of the Board, are 
quoted in the margin,* •* are not applicable to the Magistrate but to the criminal 
Judge, an officer who, by the present Regulations, has no original criminal juris¬ 
diction, and whose proceedings in that department must almost of necessity, 
from first to last, come under the eye of the Court of Circuit. Had the Com¬ 
missioners, after rescinding the whole oL Regulation IV. of 1811, restored no 
part of it, the omission, in regard tp the Magistrates, would not have been so 
obvious: but they have revised the clauses alluded to, and inserted tlicm ver¬ 
batim, in Sections 24 and 25 of Regulation B, for the office of criminal Judge. 

I confess they appear to me, for the reasons I have before stated, little if at 
all applicable to the circumstances of that officer (except, perhaps, as far as 
respects the charge of the jail), though I am not at all desirous to expunge 
them from the Regulation for his office. At all events, it appears to me a 
matter of such consequence, that I consider it my duty, respectfully but ear¬ 
nestly, to recommend to the Board their insertion in Regulation A, whether 
they be excluded,from Regulation B or not. 

I would next advert to Section 33 of the Regulation, which limits the extent 
of punishment by the Magistrate for petty thefts. The utmost period of con¬ 
finement allowed by this section is one month, which, like that of fifteen days 
allowed in the preceding section, is declared to be either in the village choultry 
or zillah jail, at the option of the Magistrate. It appears to me, that when a 
crime involves the punishment of so long a confinement as one month, the pur¬ 
poses of justice would be best answered by its taking place in the principal jail 
of the district; and for this reason, as well as tliat the latter jail may be sup¬ 
posed in general to be better regulated than the village choultry, I would re- 

[6 E] commend 

• " Section 16. Two or more Judges of a Court of Circuit, forming court at the Sudder 
'* station, are further hereby declared competent, pn all occasions, when it may aopear neces- 
" sary, upon petitions presented to them relative to the proceedings of any zillah Magistrate, or 
“ of an assistant to a Magistrate within their jurisdiction, to call upon the Magistrate for his pro- 
“ ceedings, or those of his assistants, on the case, and to paw such orders thereupon as they may 
« deem proper and consistent with the Regulations. 

•* 17. In like manner, the court of Foujdarry Adawlut arc declared competent to call for the 
*• proceedings of any Court of Circuit, or of any zillah Magisti'Sie, or assistant to a Magistrate, 
“ whenever It may appear requisite, and to pass such orders thereupon as that court may deem 
“ just and proper.'’ 


Minute of 
Mr. Alexander, 
13 Sept. 1816. 
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Miniitaof commend that, in all cases involving so long a confinement as one month, or 
18’Sefrt*l8l6? exceeding fifteen days, the criminal should be sent to tfti ziliah jail. 

On Regulation B for the office of criminal Judge I haveV^iog to propose, 
except the obvious correction which I see was suggested by^ remark in circu- ' 
lation, that the designation of “ criminal Judge” should be observed through¬ 
out the Regulation, whenever that officer is mentioned, which in the draft has 
not been done.* , 

With regard to Regulation C, for the establishment of an uniform system of 
police throughout the territories under this presidency, I think it proper to 
observe, that it sets out with a preamble or formal declaration in the name of 
Government, that it is expedient that a system of police, founded chiefly on 
“ the ancient usages of the country, should be established,” of coutse imply¬ 
ing that such is the purport of the enactment: a circumstance, contradicted by 
the experience of facts, as recorded in various departments of Government, and 
not at all consistent with the subsequent provisions of the Regulation. 

In the ziliah of Chingleput, it is very obvious, from a reference to Regulation 
XXXV. of 1802, that the ancient usage in that part of the country had esta¬ 
blished a system of police, most materially differing from the one now pro¬ 
posed, and carried on by the agency of Poligars or Cavilgars, and other officers 
under them, in different gradations, down to the village Talliars: a system 
which, with little or no modification, was known to obtain throughout the pro¬ 
vinces of the Carnatic, Tanjore, and the Southern Pollams. 

In the Northern Circars, the information as to the ancient police, to be ga¬ 
thered from the reports of the local authorities, is very defective; but it may be 
said to have been carried on, in great measure, by means of an armed militia, 
whose Sirdars and their followers were chiefly maintained by lands held free or 
with trifling quit-rent. 

These police agents, I believe, I am fully justified in asserting were, for the 
most part, independent, and unconnected with either the head Meerassadars of 
villages or the revenue establishments of the Government i persons who, in the 
system now to be established, form tHe principal agents under the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, which must surely, therefore, be admitted to differ in too mate¬ 
rial a degree fVom ancient usage, to justify the declaration in the preamble to 
which I have objected. 

This objection, it may be said, has little to do with the substantial provisions 
of the Regulation; and I am ready to admit the fact, and also most cordially to 
express my sense of the advantage which the proposed system, when establish¬ 
ed, will be found to possess over any that I can trace of ancient usage: but this 
does not remove, in my mind, the propriety of altering the preamble, which, as 
it now stands, appears to me calculated to involve the Government, of which 1 
have the honour to be a member, in great inconsistency, and to convey decep¬ 
tion to those who may peruse the Regulation at a distance. 

I have, in the foregoing remarks, briefly touched on the circumstances tend¬ 
ing to shew the degree in which the proposed system of police differs from that 
of ancient usage: but the fact will become fully evident, by a reference to the ( 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue upon some parts of the present Regula- i 
tion which has been sent down to them, and on which they have reported on 
the 22d August. 

Another point 1 cannot avoid noticing is the 'proposition contained in the 
latter part of Section 48, that all the “ police ana revenue servants shall be 
“ regarded as belonging to the Revenue establishment only.”t 

That the duties of revenue and (police shall be indiscriminately performed 
by all the servants under the Collector mid Magistrate, according to the orders 
of that officer, may be very necessary for the efficiency of both departments; 
but that the just expenses of the one establishment should be lost sight of, by 

blending 

* Thii trifling oBii»!on has been since corrected. 

t These words have since been excluded by the Coininisiion Trom the Reguladon. 
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blentliDg thep ^i th those of the other, is an effect of the system which, I con¬ 
ceive, we upon to obviate, as much as possible, both from a general 

principle of pn^rving distinctness in accounts, and also that we may have the 
means of exhiTOing a correct statement of the effect of the system, in a finan¬ 
cial point of view, to the Honourable Court of Directors. 


Much has been said of the expense incurred by the establishment of the 
police on the introduction of the judicial system ; but when the facts detailed 
by the Board of Revenue, in their report under date 18th December last, are 
considered, when a fair view is taken of the resources actually ascertained to 
have been assumed by the state, which were formerly appropriated to police 
purposes, and the reductions of many sibbendy corps, which the improved 
state or the country rendered unnecessary, the advantage, in point of economy 
will, I have little doubt, be found on the side of the present system; and 
thoi^h I hope and believe that still greater benefits, in point of economy to 
the Government, may be found to arise from the system now in contemplation 
and about to take place, it appears to me regular and desirable that the ame¬ 
lioration should be shown, as far as possible, in the distinct branch to which it 
may belong. 


Minute of 
Mr. Alexander, 
13 Sept. 1S16. 


Section of the Police Regulation provides for the prosecution of any of 
the subordinate police servants for extortion, oppression, or any abuse of 
authority, either civilly before the zillah court, or criminally before the Magis¬ 
trate,'which latter officer, in the event of conviction, is authorised to punish 
by imprisonment for the period of three months. This provision, I confess, 
appears to me entirely contradictory to the assertion contained in the ... 
pari^aph of the report of Commissioners, and to exhibit a material alteratiosi 
of the law, the effect of which is greatly to increase the authority of the 
Magistrates. It may, however, be considered a proper power to invest him 
with, in order to*counteract the temptations to abuse of authority, which may 
be found to exist in the exercise of the duties of his widely extended establish¬ 
ment. 


This argument, however, does not apply to the following Section 45, which 
provides for the trial of persons charged with preferring false, frivolous, or 
vexatious complaints against the police servants, for the crimes specified in 
the preceding section, and authorises punishment, in the event of conviction, 
to an equal extent. 

To the last section, I confess, there appears to me to be a very serious ob¬ 
jection, as its effect must tend to deter most persons from complaining at all; 
for it will require, I will venture to assert, not only just cause of complaint, 
but greater strength of mind than natives will in general be found to possess, 
to enable them to overcome the fear and repugnance excited by a knowledge, 
that the person W> whom they appeal (master, let it be remembered, of the 
servant against whom they complain) is empowered by law, in the event of 
the failure of their suit, and in that case its too easy construction by their ad¬ 
versaries into proof of falsehood or malice, to inflict so heavy a punishment as 
an imprisonment for a period of three months. 

Adverting to this extent of punishment alone,* so much beyond what the 
. magistrate is in ordinary cases allowed to inflict, it would appear to me only 
consonant to the principle of the Regulations now under consideration, to 
refer the cases included in Sections 44 and 45 of Regulation C. to the cog¬ 
nisance of the criminal Judge; but when all the other circumstances are con¬ 
sidered, arid particularly the relation in which the Magistrate must stand, 
either to the complainant or the accused, the arguments for the measure ac¬ 
quire great additional force, and I accordingly feel it ray duty to recommend 
an alteration to that effect. 

The foregoing short observations embrace the principal alterations in the 
Regulations before the Board, which have struck me as desirable previous to 
their promulgation, and which I shall proceed to recapitulate. 

1st. The 

* The extent of punithment has been aince altered by the Commisdon, but the principle haa 
not, which a ceniwer entirely objectionable. 
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1st. Tlie restoration in Regulation A of Sections 16 and 
tion IV. of 1811. 


of Re^la- 


2il. The coiiHnement of all prisoners sentenced by the Ma^stratc to im¬ 
prisonment, exceeding fifteen days, in the zillah jail. 

3d. The observance of the designation of criminal Judge throughout the 
whole of Regulation B. * 


4th. An alteration in the wording of the preamble of Regulation C. 

5th. The avoiding any direct legislative enactment, obliging; all police ser¬ 
vants to be classed as revenue servants, which may be done by the omission of 
a few words at the close of Section 48. t > 


6th; The declaring all cases of complaint referred to in Sections 44 and 45 
of Regulation C cognizable by the criminal Judge instead of tiie Magistrate, 
whose subordinate agents of police must, in all cases alluded to, be either ac¬ 
cusers or accused. 


The whole of these alterations, if adopted, could not retard the promulga¬ 
tion of the Regulations one day; and, for the most part, affect in no degree 
the principle of the system. 

I have offered these remarks for the consideration of the Board, under the 
assumption that the whole of the districts under this Government were ;ready 
for the reception and operation of the regulations; but I confess, when I con¬ 
template the great differences that still obtain in the municipal constitution of 
several of the provinces, as more particularly brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment in the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the 2Sd August, 
now before the Board, the act of declaring one system applicable to the whole, 
and of annulling at one stated period the whole of the exisring establishment 
of Darogahs, as prescribed by Section 3, Regulation C, appears to me an act 
of most awful responsibility, of questionable effect, and one which it behoves 
Government to adopt with extreme deliberation and caution. 

The first change in the ancient police system of the country was confined, 
in the first instance, by the Government which introduced it, to the zillah of 
Chingleput; and I am of opinion, that the present police Regulation should 
have only local effect in those districts which the commissioners may report 
best prepared for its reception, and thus be gradually introduced, until, if 
found applicable, it may be extended to the whole of tne territories under this 
presidency. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

13th September 1816. 


MINUTE of (he PRESIDENT, 

Dated the V^th September 1816. 

The President, with a view to save time and to enable Government to pass 
the Regulations of the Commission before the sailing of the Larkins, having 
communicated with them upon all the material objections made to their pro¬ 
visions, the Commission had, in consequence, thade some alterations in the 
drafts of those Regulations, as originally submitted by them, which will be 
found to be in conformity, in some respects, with the opinions of Messrs. Ful¬ 
lerton and Alexander, as stated tojhe Board. 

The chief objections of both those members of the Board is with regard to 
the absence of control over the Magistrate, occasioned by the omission of 
Sections L6 and 17, Regulation IV. 1811, in the Magistrate Regulation. 

In this point the Commission have made no alteration, and the reasons they 
assign for making none appear to me satisfactory. 

They 

t Tlioic vurds have been omitted since this pSper wes written. 


* This is done. 
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Th^^tattfi fl^ A&>additional control over the Magistrate, given by these Minute of tin 
sectiofDa. wafUpftiWd necessary till 1811. 

That, by Regulation IV. of that year, the powers of the Magis¬ 

trate were considerably enlarged; that the additional control over him seems 
to have been decmgd expedient, chiefly in conKquence of these extended 

E owers, as^ it is given in the same Regulation; that as these additional and 
igher ppwers will now -be exercised by the criminal Judge only, they have 
made the additional control applicable to him. 

That the Collqctor, as Magistrate, has only the ordinary powers formerly 
belonging to the zillah Magistrate under the code; that in cases of corporal 
punishment, where those powers are reduced nearly one half, as he can now 
inflict only eighteen instead of thirty rattans, and that as the Judge of circuit 
can send him such orders as he may think proper, respecting the proceedings 
forwarded with his calendars, to which he is bound to conform, and can report 
for the orders of CJovernment all complaints against him in every instance of 
inisconiliict, the control under which he is placed seems to be quite enough to 
answer every useful end. 

With regard to the olijection of the inhabitants of Tanjore not being liable 
to the performance of police duties, because they pay a police tax, it may be 
observed, tliat tlie great mass of tlie iniiabitants will not be required to discharge 
any such duties. 

The produce of the tax will go as usual to the maintenance of a police esta¬ 
blishment ; but the heads of villages in that district will be required, like 
those of other districts, to take charge of the police servants of their respective 
villages. 

Tire head of the yillagc contributes no more to the police than any other in¬ 
habitant ; he pays one or two fanams a year, according as his house may be 
thatched or tiled. It surely cannot be supposed that tlie payment eitlier of one 
or of two fanams a year is to exempt the head of the village from the perform¬ 
ance of his duties; more particularly as hifi police duties are so light as to be 
little more than nominal, and as he is gener^ glad to undertake them, for the 
sake of having the village servants at his disposal. 

The imaginary right of the head of the village to exemption from police du- 
ii^s, because he pays a police tax, might easily be done away, by exempting 
him from the payment of Ids one or two fanams, which would hardly make any 
perceptible diminution in the produce of the tax; but such an exemption does 
not seem necessary, because he does not act exclusively as a police officer, but 
discharges police duties incidentally, as part of the general duties of his office 
as head of the village. 

The President approves of Mr. Fullerton’s suggestion, that the Board of Re- 
veauc be called upon for the Regulation which they were ordered to prepare, 
by the seventeenth resolution of Government, dated 1 st March 1815. 

/ (Signed) H. ELLIOT. 

/ Fort St. George, 17 September I 8 I 6 . 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 
Datoef 9Sd September 1816. 

* 

To the Chief Secretary to Government of Fort St. George. 


Sin: 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receip^of Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s letter of the 13th instant, and to report that Regulations IX. X. XL and 
XII. 1816 , have been printed, and will this day be seat to the Secretary’s 
office. 

[6F] 


Report of 
. Judicial 
Commiiiionen, 
Sept, 1816. 


We 



Report of 
Judiciel 
Conmisuonen, 
83 Sept. 1816. 
- -* _ 


Miaute of 
l*reiident, 
SI Dec. 1816. 


Mionte of 
Mr. PnllertoOt 
18 Fdi. 1817. 
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for these Re- 
'into (^^t. 
Honourable 


We have no dobbt that, when efficient tkne shaR have 

S ' dons to be gmerallj understpodr and to be cempleteljl 
wdl be found to answer the ends expected firom them by| 
of Directors. 

We ha|^ the honour to he, kof , 

* (Signed) THO». MUNRO,,' 

First Commissionen 
GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Madras, Sdd September 1816'. 


MINUTE PRESIDENT, 

Dated Slat Decemier 1816. 

Thc Regulations drafted by the Commissioners for the revision of thc- 
judicial system having been completed and promulgated, after laborious inves¬ 
tigation and voluminous discussions, iii the progress of which the presence of 
the Commissioners at the Presidency was indi^nsable, the period is at length 
arrived when Colonel Munro, the First Commissioner, is to proceed' to visit 
such of the districts as he may think necessary, for the purpose of observing 
the progress made in the introduction of the new Regulations, and of commu¬ 
nicating personally wRh the local authorities on the best means of obviating any 
difficulties which may arise. 

It is with regret I am to state, that Colonel Munro would have proceeded to 
ftil61 this duty at an earlier period, if he had not been detained at the Presi¬ 
dency by a severe indisposition. 

In adverting,to the approaching departure of the First Commisuoner, I beg 
leave to bring to the attention of t|||^ward the sixth paragraph of the Court of 
Directors' letter to Madras, undei^ate 20th December 1815, which states as 
follows: 

" Par. 6. *' The residence of the second member of the Commission at the 
Presidency will enable the senior member to employ much of his time, con. 
formably to thefil^ paragraph of his instructions, in visiting the districts, 
for the purpose of communicating personally with the load authorities on' 
the system of intemd administration, its operation, whether in opposing or 
promoting the comforts of the people, and the prosperity of the country, and 
the means by which it may be improved.” '* Far from objecting to the lati- 
tude which IS given to Colonel Munro in the fourth dnd Mh paragraphs of 
his instruction^ we much improve that you have directed, his inquiries to the 
revenue as well as to the judicial braacb of the administration, and we have no 
doubt that you will be equally disposed to attend to bis suggestions for tue 
improvement of the one and the other.” 

In conformity to the instructions contained iti the above paragraph, I nos 
propose diat Colonel Munro be directed to make such inquiries into the reve¬ 
nue ai&ir$ g£ the districts throii^h which he is^o pass, as he may think useful, 
and to r^nrt bis obtorvatioiu to Government.* 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT, 

Fort St Qieoige, Slst December IBIS'. 


MWTE ROBERT FULLERTON, ESC^. 

Dated ISM February 1817. 

AorxXablt to Uie intention expressed at the condueioa of my minute of 
17 th September last I bc^ Itove to record my opinion, as tome mode of 
traoafming to CoUeetM*! jurisdiction in certain revenue cases. 

' ' Bsr. 
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• 

T4r.l. TliiCoauniasion have already proposed) and Ooverofflentba^pasa^ a 
RegulaticmiS^esthigmihe Collector, power of taKiitg cegoizance of disputes 
F^ardingDeiuMafiMof lands ai^of villages, as also in certain districts reaping 
^ (wcupancy,.c^Uv<Uin^and in%ating lands, between Rr^rietnfa'Or renters and 
‘ tbek Ryots, nnd of merring the rome to puncbayets or districts or yifli^s (of ad- 
justmeat. The raactment of a Regulation to tnis efIKct is^eeitahily-otde^fr by * 
the Honourable Uourt) but the Regulation passed appears to me to peribrmt&e 
object la view in a very mrtial anifimperfect manner. Tlie Comn^on seem in 
its compuation to have followed rather the letter of one pjuagrapK c€ a general 
letter, than.the great and leading principles, as conveyed in the sevi^ communi¬ 
cations from^e Honourable Court, on the subject of vesting judicialpower in Col¬ 
lectors. The duty oforepwing R^ulations for theenfmrement of^e rules re¬ 
garding pottahs and distraint by Collators having been assigned'to the Board 
of Revenue, the Commission probably considered themselves debarred' from 
entering fully into the question; In my minute of 18th l^ptember, i- stated 
briefly the alterations that I conceived should be made in that Regulation: as 
it forms, however, a part of a general subject of^ great isaportance and extmi. 
sive operations, and is now the only point contained in the Honourable Court’s 
letter of the SIfth April 1814 not provided for, it will.be necessary to refer to- 
all their communications on the vesting of judicial.power with Golltotors, It 
will be found they involve important and salutary alteration in the administra- 
tion of the laws for the security of the Ryots in their pbssessions, and for afford¬ 
ing them redress against undue exaction, by the abuse of distraint and neglect 
of the pottah Regulations. * 


2 . The remarks on this subject contained in paragraphs I67 and 168 of the 
revenue letter from the Honourable Court, under date ISth April 1815, arose- 
out of a proposition from Mr. Ravenshaw, Collector of South Arcot, to vest ii>. 
Collectors power of taking cognizance, in the first instance, of all dilutes be¬ 
tween renters and their Ryots, regarding cultivating, occupying, and irrigafhig 
land. The proposition had been approved by Government and in their resolu¬ 
tion, under date 4th February 1814, the-Board of Revenue were directed to 
prepare a Regulation accordingly, or rather to insert the provisions-in the Re¬ 
gulation then in contemplation for*the decennial leases. In the 469th and- 
470th paragraphs of the same letter from the Honourable Court, the proposi¬ 
tion of Mr. Ravenshaw for vesting in Collectors power to hear and determine - 
suits between Zemindars or renters and their Ryots, respecting revenue col¬ 
lections, is also referred to,, and the Honourable Court, expressing a favourable 
opinion of such an arrangement, intimate the intention of sending copy of their 
dispatch to ^ngal on the subject. That document has since been received, 
and Government are directed,, should they not feel prepared to adopt that 
principle, to take the opinion of the Sudder Adawlu^ the Provincial fnd 
SIlab Courts, the Board of Revenue, and above all, of the Commission.. 


3 . In the Judicial letter of 29th April. 1814, the attention of Government is = 
recalled to a former communication of l6th December 1812, on the enforce¬ 
ment of the pottah Regulation; and it is subsequently observed, that that mat¬ 
ter ftlls. under cognizance of the Collector, in his maguterial capacity. The 
revisal of the Regulation regarding distraint ia also pointed out as being ne- 
cessary,. and the prohibition on the power of distraint without judicial process 
is also suggested as a proper measure, adding that no arreara should be reco¬ 
verable, except the demand be founded, on a pottah. Disputes regarding 
boundaries are also mentioned as fit subjects for the Collectors deemon^.and 
the revenue cases alluded to are suggested as proper for the dMinonof pun¬ 
cbayets, if such shouJd be considered necessary. The views.^ Rle Honourable 
Court must be looked for, therefore,, in the letter from- Mr. Ravebshaw, tvhich 
produced the remarks, and in the letter to Bengal, which is stated to contain 
their sentiments on the subject. Thosfc sentiments will be taunfl in peragi^hs 
69 to 87; but the essentiil ptinciplea on which the existiogt law should be 
amended will befound-ib paragraphs 77 , 76 , 79 . andSO. the latteroi which 


I beg leave to quote. 

“ We must own that these Regulations,^ as they'^ffect both Judges and Col- 
« lectors, appear to us to be imperfecUy adapted to the ob^cts they have m 

“ view».whi^ inow opinioiH canonly beefiktaaUy ^tainedby apromra 


hCnate of 
Mr. Fullerton, 
12 Feb. 1817. 



Minute of 
Mr. FuUertMi^ 
13 Feb. 1817. 
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*• wiWcA shoidd enable /!to Zemindars, on one band, ^ a prompt dfid summary , 
“ process, to reaUze tMr dues from the cui&oators, and dio^elni^J^^eir en- 
•• gagenunts with the stide ; and, on the other lumd,^ tchich skouldlC^dsimilar 
“ facilities Jbr the protedtion if dte cultivators fiom the exactions qftlw Zemndars. 
«** W{B4re strongly inclined to think that, by bringing this two-tbid object under 
“ the bond fide cognizance of* the Collectors, subject to the revisaloftke rlguhrr 
courts q/justice, lypiay ^appeai in cases of saSicieat ivapbttance, both de- 
‘“scriptions of our native subjects would be greatly benefited; but as the sub> 

” ject is one of greab importance, we are desirous that you should take raea- 
“ Sures for collecting the sentiments of the Judges and Collectors upon it, as 
« well as the more detailed ideas of the Sudder Dewanny Ada\^ut, and we 
“ shall expect to be furnished with the result of your own deliberations upon 
the general question.” 

4. To the first point, then, the prompt and summary means .afforded to Ze¬ 
mindars to realize dues from the Cultivators, it will only be necessary to reca¬ 
pitulate the powers the Regulations confer for that purpose. Section 10, He*, 
gulatioii XXX. of 1802, confers on Zemindars and proprietors a right to eject 
the occupant Ryot from his lands, if he refuses to give the muchulkah on the 
prescribed terms, and to grant the land to another. 

5. Under Regulation 28, the power of distraint is conferred on proprietors 
and under farmers, “ in order that they may have the means of compeiling 
** payment from defaulters, without being obliged to have recourse to the 
“ courts of judicature, and incurring the expense and delay necessarily attend- 
“ ing a law process for the recovery of arrears of rents or revenue.” The 

K ers vested, under Section 10, Regulation XXX., then, authorize land¬ 
ers, by a prompt, sumitiary, and direct act of their own, to compel Ryots 
to an agreement lor occupying and cultivating their land; and Regulation 
XlfVIII, authorizes them, in a like short and summary manner, to distrain 
Ryots’ property for arrears, without reference or appeal to any court or public 
officer. That the powers so given are fully sufficient, has never been dis¬ 
puted : the evil is by many considered to rest on the other side. 

• 

6. The Regulations in question, in vesting a certain power, prescribe also a 
certain remedy against abuse of that power. Thus the principal provisions of 
Regulation XXX. are expressly intended for the security of the Ryots in the 
possession of their lands. They authorize them to demand a poUah, and sub¬ 
ject landholders to prosecution and penalty for refusing to grant it within a 
reasonable time. They require the whole demand to be consolidated on the 
pottah. They are subject to penalty for demanding or receiving more than 
specified in the pottah, and subject to damages for the refusal of receipts for 
mcHiey paid. 

7. In regard to the law of distraint, the object of the Regulation, as re- 
spccts Ryots, is declared to be, that under-farmers and Ryots may be protect¬ 
ed from the oppressive exercise of sucli power (of distraint). We accordingly 
find distrainers bound to follow the rule prescribed. They are liable to 
damages and penalties, if they distrain where ito arrear is due, or infringe, in 
the slightest degree, the terms and provisions of the Regulation; and all suits 
arising out of it are to be tried in preference to others. So far the law is, in 
principle, correct, and requires no alteration. It is the mode <f administradon 
that is understood to have produced, in regard to Ryots, the complete failure 
of all its objects. The power vested in the landholder is prompt, summary, 
and efficient: the. remedy of the Ryot is consequeritial, and. fo be obtained 
only by slow process of law; and considering the relative state of the partidi 
litigant, seems generally admitted to be absolutely unattainable under Re¬ 
gulation XXX. Ocbnpancy for example. The Zemindar may eject the oc¬ 
cupant Ryot on his own construction of Section <1, and may continue for a 
time to pay his kists, although tire land lies waste, biit the Ryot losing 
land is ruinejl: he can Neither aflTord money nor time to sue for recovery, and 
is of necessi^ compelled io accept the terms that may be oflered, or to forfeit 
his lands. HOre, then, it seOms one of the essential principles of the per- 
inarffnt settlment, beautiful as it appears in theoiy, is completely destroyed. 
Tl^'Ej'ptSk instead of driving security of'occupation at a .determinate rate, 
are subject to ihere^g denunds ana progressive'impoverishment and the 
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value of the lanS, the ultimate security for the revenue, is always liable to be 
diminished, while' the cultivation of the land, under a careless and dissipated 
Zemindar, instStiu of being conducted by a prosperous peasantry attached to 
the soil, at last if left to a wandering set of beggarly Pykarries. 

8. The only chance of the law intended for the benefit of the Ryots taking 
effect rested on the’strict and efficient enforcement of it at the outset. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that the Ryot’s right of occupancy was not a right distinctly 
understood, nor previously established in Zemindar districts, it is little to be 
wondered at that the law has become a dead letter. It must, however, be 
observed, that the non-issue of pdttalis does not always rest with the Zemindar. 
In many parts of the country the Ryots are stated to be as averse to the exchange 
of pottali and muchulkah as the Zemindars. Under all the uncertainly of 
seasons, both parties are unwilling to bind themselves to any specific engage¬ 
ments. In some districts the rates of assessment are so well understood that 
the exchange of pottah and muchulkah are not considered necessary. The 
reply of the Board of Revenue to the seventeenth resolution of Government, 
of 1st March 1815, assigns generally the causes of the non-issue of pottah, and 
requests permission to defer the preparation of the Regulation until further 
intbrmation be received. 

9. It is not, however, the law itself that we are required to change, but the 
mode of administration, so as to render it more prompt and efficient on behalf 
of the Ryot: it is not, therefore, necessary, at the present stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings, to go into the investigation contemplated by the Board of Revenue. 
I1‘ the power of landholders be direct and summary, so should the means of 
remedy be against abuse to the Ryot, and that can only be done by interposing the 
summary and interlocutory jurisdiction of the Collectors, not to decide Jinally, 
but to guard the Ryot against abuse, to maintain him in his possession vherc there 
appears no just gfound Jor his ejection, le.'iving the burthen of law process to 
the party the best able to bear it. The means of enforcing the grant of pottah 
to the Ryots, if they choose to resort to it, must be facilitated at all events: 
whether it suits them to avail themselves of it or not, is an after question. A 
better judgment may be formed on this point, when we are sure it is want of will, 
and not of means, that prevents' their now resorting to it. I do not mean to 
say that alteration in the law itself may not hereafter be found necessary ; but 
^uch should be the result of practical experience in its active state, after the 
existing cause of its dormancy has been removed. 

10. It must be remarked on this part of the subject, that great diversity of 
opinion and variation of report exists. I have stated the case as seems gene¬ 
rally understood, and as it corresponds with the observations I have had an op¬ 
portunity of making on Zemindars’ districts; but it is necessary to mention, 
that statements are on record, whereby it appears that the Zemindars, as well 
as renters, are even now unable to bring Ryots to a fair agreement for rent, or 
to collect the rents when due : and it is the opinion of some who had means of 
observation, that the difficulty is rather on tlic side of the Zemindars. Local 
circumstances may have produced different districts; but however this may 
be, a more prompt and summary mode of applying the law will tend to remedy 
inconveniences, on which ever side they rest. 

11. In the eightieth paragraph of the letter to Bengal, above quoted, the 
Honourable Court contemplate the placing of the twofold object, the security 
of the landholder as well as Of the Ryot, under the cognizance of the Collector. 
It is, however, in few cases necessary that the landholder will retain the power 
of direct execution, liable only to the check of the Collector, before whom he 
will appear as defendant for abuse of power. It does not seem advisable to pre- 
elude the direct exercise by the landholder of a power necessary for the 
realization of the revenue; an order, therefore, to apply, in ail cases, to a Col¬ 
lector, for leave to eject a refusing Ryot, or for distraining the property of a 
defaulter, would only subject to inconvenience or delay, and even lead to a 
useless investigation, in all cases where arrear was actually and indisputably due 
It is not the propriety of the right, or power of feting or distraining, that is 
questioned, but the means of preventing abuse, that are said to be insufficient. 

. [6 G] It 
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It is, therefore, the remedy of abuse only that is the proper Object of the Col¬ 
lector’s jurisdiction ; but as the Ryot has the benefit of the Collector’s sum¬ 
mary powers, so should the landholders, when such is required,' as in the case 
stated in Sections 16 and 17 of Regulation XXVIII. of 1862. 

12. The Honourable Court have suggested, that no distraint should be al¬ 
lowed, except for arrear founded on a pottah. The principle is no doubt cor¬ 
rect, and must be held in mind as an ultimate arrangement to be attained; but 
if it be true, and 1 have no reason to doubt it, that the exchange of pottah and 
mucluilkah does not now generally prevail, and that the non-issue of the pottah 
rests as much with the Ryot as with the Zemindar, it would seem unreasonable 
to bar the only efficient means in the bands of landholders for recovery of their 
dues, while the fault lays in part with those for whose protection the issue of 
pottah was prescribed. Disputes arising out of tlie distraint Regulation will 
naturally lead, in the first instance, to the requisition of the agreement for rent: 
it is the first document the Collector would call for. The speed and facility in 
adjusting tlie dispute by its production would, on practical operation of the 
Collector’s jurisdiction, produce in tlic end conformity with the pottah Regula 
tion, so as to render expedient the promulgation of a provision, that after a 
certain period no distraint should be legal, unless for arrear founded on written 
engagement. 

1.^. A new Regulation, on the principle of leaving the law itself as it is, 
transferring only the jurisdiction to the Collectors, would, 1 am i.onVinced, 
operate in full eomplotioa of tlie orders and instructions i.f tiie Hotiouraiile 

Court. In paiagraph.of letter from the Honourable I 'oiirt, tliey observe 

on the propriety of vesting furtlicr judicial poweis relating to collections between 
Zemindars or renter and Ryot, and recommend our consulting the Hoard of 
Revenue, the Sudder and Provincial and Zillali Courts, and above all tlie Com¬ 
mission ; but it must be evident that the jurisdiction over Regulation XXX. 
and XXVIII. necessarily involves complete jurisdiction over collection;:, in 
the first instance, ami seems to preclude the necessity of further provisu;j:s. 
All the jiowcrs exercised by Collcctors^betwecn Zemindar and Ryot would be 
alike applicable between renter and Ryot in rented districts. 

14. As 1 have, in another place, stated objections to the transfer of full ma¬ 
gisterial powers to Collectors, perliaps it will be a matter to remark, that not on 
this only, but on former occasions, I have proposi ti granting such extensive 
judicial poweis to Collectors in civil process : but to those who attentively 
examine the principles on which my propositions arc ibunded, it will be evident 
that, in the iiiagisterial departmeiiT, the poweis are immediate and tlirect, most 
extensive in operation and iintlor ilistant control, whereas, in the civil cases now 
before us, the decision of the Collector is intemled to he final. In one instance 
he is vested only with summary and inteiloeulory judgment,, to save the right 
of Ryots in the first instance, and every act is revis:iblcby the regular Courts. 

15. It may he proper here to remark, that it is not intended to shackle Col¬ 
lectors in their jurisdiction by any regular forms or records, or to subject sum¬ 
mary suits before them to fees or costs. It will rest with them to conduct their 
investigations in such manner as may appear to them most conducive to the dis¬ 
covery of truth, by oral testimony, local scrutiny, or by deputation and report 
of their a.ssistants or Tehsildars under due control. An abstract diary of com¬ 
plaint and decision is all the record that can be required j for the revision of the 
court will operate, not in the shape of an appeal, but as a regular suit de nov6 
against the party in whose favour the summary investigation of the Collector 
may have terminated. Any attempt at form and Judicial record would delay 

the course and defeat the end in view. 

• 

16. The Collector has certainly at his command extensive means of informa¬ 
tion for the immediate adjustment of disputes on revenue cases, and equally 
extensive means for the prevention of crime and discovery of offenders in mat¬ 
ters of police. In availing ourselves of his local means in the administration of 
justice, civil or criminal, the great object must be to use his agency without 
affecting or diminishing the respectability or supremacy of the courts of justice, 

and his responsibility thereto. The agency of the Collector may afford an use- 
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ful step in the ladder of justice; but we must be careful that it be not a barrier Miiutte «f 
against advance to the higher courts, and the last resource by those who con* 
sider themselves aggrieved by any of his acts in the civil or criminal suits. 

17- TheRegulation for adjustment of disputes concerning boundary occupa* 
tion and*irrigation of land having passed, iny remarks will, on these points, 
be considered to be written with a view only to further deliberation by superior 
authorities. It is necessatjy that I sliould enter into some further explanation, 
and I must confess that, under the view of the Honourable Court’s orders, de¬ 
duced from all their communication, I should have proposed proceeding in this 
exactly as in other revenue cases before us, that is, without altering the law 
itself IfShould have transferred the jurisdiction over the summary provisions of 
it, to the Collector. 

18. Regulation XXXII. of 1802 is correct in principle, and, if duly en¬ 
forced, must be useful in practice. The analysis of its provisions will show that 
it is the prompt application, and not the alteration of them, that is required for 
the ends of justice. The intention, as conveyed in the preamble, is to prevent 
affrays and bloodshed in boundary disputes. 

Freamblc. Section 2 prohibits claimants from taking forcible possession, and 
directs a regular suit before the courts. Tlie provision is probably less operative 
than it shoukl he, because the process directed is too tardy, too distant, and docs 
not meet the contingency of the ease. The parties, aware of the delay, take the 
law into tlieir own hand. Let the application be made to the Collector, and 
let that officer have the authority of putting one party immediately in possession, 
and maintaining iiiin in it until a regular suit (if the other chooses to resort to 
it) settles it ollicrwi.se. The efficiency of the Regulation will be felt. The 
settlement of the Collector is as likely to be rightaslhatof the Judge, probably 
more so, and in nfbst cases will be coiifirrncd. 

Section 3 contains the penalty denounced against foi’cible seizure, which m^y, 
in the first instance, be enforced by the Collector. If the suffering party may 
consider himself unjustly dealt with, he can go to tiie court by regular suit, 
get back his land if he has a right to it, and recover liis damages. 

Section t contains the penalty for forcible posse.ssion, where wounds or death 
,havc resulted, viz. absolute forfeiture of civil right to the land, and liability 
to trial on the criminal side. Tlic first may be declared by the Collector, sub¬ 
ject to revision'by the Judge ; the second may be done by him as Magistrate, 
and might iiavc been done by him as superintendent of police. The facts of 
forcible entry, and woiiinls or tlealh inflicted, proved before the Judge, confirm 
the forfeiture. Both civil aiul criminal justice is here accelerated by the use of 
the Collector’s authorily. 

Section 5 Is a fulo lliat may be ciii'orccd by the Collectors as well as by the 
Judges. 

Section 6 contains a penalty against both the parties; and a most useful one 
it would be* provided the Collectors were authorized to enforce it summarily 
and immediately, by assuming possession of the lands for Government, the 
ultimate decision being left to the Judge or to the upper courts, if the extent 
of land be such as to warrant it. In all cases of dispute, the right of appeal to 
upper courts against the zillah courts’ decision may be left to depend on tlie 
amount value at stake. It rs not the ultimate right that is the cause of battle, 
but the immediate possession pending suit. A power on the spot authorized 
to determine that possession, or even to assume it at once for Government, will 
supply the remedy ; and here, as in other cases, the operation of punchayet 
adjustment would not be sufficiently apeedji to operate towards the prevention 
of affrays. 

19 . The remark of the Honourable Court on this point is very short; and it 
may possibly have been meant generally to give the Collectors jurisdiction, but 
not absolutely to order and direct one determinate;,fourso of settlement by pun- 
chayet without any discretion whatever. That many cases of boundary dis¬ 
putes may be settled to great advantage and convenience by punchayets, can¬ 
not be denied. Such, for example, when the rights of occupant Ryots only 

are 
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Minute of are involved, disputes between field and field, or even village and village, may 

adjusted by mutual arbitration of inhabitants of neighbouring villages; and 
* ■ the Collector should, no doubt, have power to refer such disputes to arbitration 

(parties agreeing to it). But in the general term “ boundary disputes,” right 
may be involved which cannot with propriety be discussed by a punqhayet of 
villagers. A dispute regarding boundary between two vilUges, one of which 
is a Sircar village, the other belonging to a Zemindar, Enaumdar, Jaghiredar, 
or any person to whom the proprietary right has bee« transferred, involves not 
only the right ol‘ occupancy of the Ryot at the established share or rate, but 
also of the Sircar share of produce: for this reason, discretion should be left 
with the Collector in regard to reference to punchayets. 

20. In a village boundary dispute, where the disputing villages belong to 
difierent Zemindars, landed property may be involved, to an extent that would 
authorize appeal even to the highest court. A compulsive decision by pun- 
chayet, on the requisitions of one party, would preclude important cases of 
property from the jurisdiction of the courts of justice. Because inhabitants of 
villages are apt to fight for possession of disputed land, it is not just that the 
proprietors of that land should lose the benefit of appeal to the courts of jus¬ 
tice ; nor is such prevention requisite to remedy the existing evil. Summary 
decision on present possession by the Collector, and not decision on ultimate 
right, is required. Compulsive reference to punchayet in boundary cases 
should not, therefore, form a provision of the regulation. It is only when 
both parties may assent that such reference should be made. The summary 
settlement of boundary, which the peace of the country requires, must be made 
by the Collector himself, and stand as law, until one party set it aside by 
regular suit or voluntary arbitration. 

21. In explanation of this part of the subject, I beg leave to quote the one 
hundred and seventh and one hundred and eighth paragraphs of Mr. Raven- 
shaw’s report, under date 4th October 1812, the document on which this use¬ 
ful intervention of the Collector was first proposed. 

“ The mischief done, and the loss of revenue in consequence, is consider- 
“ able. Some Ryots (as they always will) quarrel about the right of occupancy 
“ and cultivation of a spot of ground ; if one attempt to plough it, another 
" drives him away. Others dispute about their right to, or their share of 
” water j one party directs it one day, the next another party stops it, and 
“ takes it themselves. These, and many other similar disputes, generally end 

in the land dependent on them not being sown at all; or if sown, in the crop 
" being dried up for want of water. 

“ If the disputants go to the Tchsihlar, he can only persuade them to make 
*' it up and abide by custom, which they seldom or never will. They then 
“ come to me. I can only direct the Tchsildar to repeat his endeavours; but 
“ I have hardly ever known them succeed. If they are referred to the court, 
“ the answer i.s, ‘ I cannot afford it, my cause will not come on till the season 
“ ‘ is over.’ They wait quietly, therefore, till the next season, each content 
“ with preventing the other from making use of the land, and then the same 
“ scene is acted over again.” 

The foregoing will sufficiently prove that the process of punchayet will not 
supply the remedy which the case requires; although all must admit that the 
actual possession being determined pro tempore by the Collector, punchayet 
may advantageously dispose of the right. Yet here it must be evident, that 
the punchayet is the substitute for the law process, not the remedy required for 
the prevention of affray. The Regulation proposed by the Commission makes 
no provision for disputes regarding* occupancy between Ryot and Ryot, but 
seems specifically confined to disputes between Zemindars or renters and their 
Ryots: neither does it provide for the interposition of the Collector to put one 
party in possession ; and without provision for the exercise of such direct au¬ 
thority by the Collectors, the object of the Honourable Court is imperfectly 
attained. 

_ 23. The direct interposition of the Collector’s authority being in part pro¬ 
vided for in Section 51 of the Police Regulation, further provision may per¬ 
haps 
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haps be consiSered unnecessary. To this I must remark, that Section 51, 
above quoted, does not meet the case, and seems to me to confound civil and 
criminal jurisdiction without necessity. The first part of it, for the prevention 
of riotous assemblies, belongs certainly to police, but in the latter part a civil 
right is involved; it comes, therefore, with much more propriety as a provi¬ 
sion in the transfer of civil judicial powers to Collectors, than under the head 
of police,* the revision of the case coming before the courts of civil jurisdiction, 
and not in the magisterial department. 

23. Disputes concerning irrigation are susceptible of the same course of rea¬ 
soning with these regarding boundaries. Land is of little use without water, 
disputes regarding it are therefore alike fruitful of contentions, affrays, and 
breaches of the peace : but I apprehend that, as immediate occupation of land 
is the object contended for in boundary cases, so is the immediate use to the 
object of affray in respect to water. 

24. It is not the abstract right to a given share of water from a certain tank 
that produces the affray, but the actual use of the running stream. Equally 
summary and prompt must be the intervention of the authority of the Collec¬ 
tor : it will declare the right, assign the immediate use on summary investiga¬ 
tion, and cause the decision to be respected until set aside by regular suit, a 
decision ofa punchayet. In water the same rights may be involved as in boun¬ 
dary. Punchaycts may, in some cases, be with much advantage employed, 
and may in others be altogether inexpedient; the same discretion and latitude 
should therefore be allowed to the Collector. 

25. As to the term “ occupancy between Zemindar or renter and Ryot,” 
as used in the Regulation lately passed, it seems completely embraced in Re¬ 
gulation XXX. I do not understand the object of providing for it again in the 
new Regulation, .but as no reference is there made to Regulation XXX. the 
two cannot, in my opinion, stand on the code without danger of embarrassment, 
and confuses in judicial process. 

26. The following abstract will shew, at one view, what I conceive to be the 
best mode of carrying into execution tlie orders of the Honourable Court foi 
the transfer of judicial powers<to Collectors in certain revenue cases, and I 
can see no reason whatever against its immediate adoption. 

1st. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of 
the pottah Regulation XXX. of 1802, with authority to enforce, by summary 
process, all penalties, costs, and damages, subject always to revision by the 
zillah courts, by regular suits, if parties dissatisfied with the Collector’s de¬ 
cision choose to go there, adding such provisions as may be necessaiy to render 
the Regulation applicable to rented districts, also authorizing Collectors to 
refer to punchayets disputes and differences regarding rates of assessment, 
when both parties assent to that mode of adjustment. 

2d. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of 
the distraint Regulation (XXVIII. of 1802), with authority to enforce, by 
summary process, all penalties, costs, and damages, arising out of a breach of 
that Regulation ; subject always to revision by regular suit before the zillah 
court, if any party be dissatisfied with the Collector’s decision, and choose to 
go there for redress. To declare the same rules applicable to rented districts; 
to authorize Collectors to submit to punchayets all disputes and differences 
relative to arrears between' Zemindars, renters, and their Ryots, where both 
parties assent to that mode of adjustment. 

8d. To transfer to Collectors the primary cognizance of the provisions of the 
boundary Regulation (XXX11, of 1802),. with authority to enforce by sum¬ 
mary process all penalties arising out of breach of that Regulation. To place 
one of the parties in possession of disputed lands or crops, or to assume pos¬ 
session on the part of Government from both, when the case may require it, 
subject always to revision by regular suit before the zillah court, if parties dis¬ 
satisfied choose to go there. To authorize Orilectors to refer to punchayets 
all disputes relative to boundaries or occupancy of lands between Ryot and 
Ryot, when both litigant parties assent to that mode of adjustment. To 
authorize Collectors to proceed on the principles here described, in all dis- 
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putes concerning water t to allot the use of it, in the first instance, to the 
party that may, on summary investigation, appear to have the right, leaving 
the abstract question of right to be riecided by legal process or by punchayet, 
if both parties assent to that mode of settlement. 

27 . If, however, the immediate enactment of a regulation should be con* 
sidered premature, the course directed by the Honourable Court, in paragraph 
so of their letter to Bengal, might here be pursued with advantage. Toe 
sentiments of the Judges and Collectors, as well ^s the detailed ideas of the 
Sudder Adawlut, might be collected on the subject, to which may be added 
those of the Board of Revenue and Special Commission. ** 

28. All the foregoing remarks apply, it will be seen, to the districts cither 
permanently settled or rented for years. But while on the subject of revenue 
enactments, it will not, I trust, be considered out of the way to make a few 
observations on the state of the judicial code, as relating to unsettled and un* 
rented districts. Most of the revenue laws were framed in the year 1802, and 
taken almost literally from the Bengal code. The permanent zemindarry 
settlement was at that period considered to be the established system for the 
future revenue management of the British territories in India. All legal pro* 
visions were framed therefore in reference to that system. It seems, indeed, 
not to have been at first intended, that the operations of the courts of justice 
should commence in any district, the revenues of which were not permanently 
settled; and this principle was observed until the year I 8 O 6 , when Regula* 
tion II. was promulgated. By that Regulation all judicial powers, previously 
exercised by Collectors of unsettled districts, were withdrawn, engagements 
made by Collectors with Zemindars, landholders, farmers, or individual Ryots, 
were required to be written, and subject to the Regulation of 1802. The 
provisions of Regulations XXVII. and XXVHI. of 1802 were expressly de¬ 
clared applicable to unsettled districts, then first placed under the jurisdiction 
of regular courts. With the reservation of the control over Curnums in the 
hands of the Collector, Regulation II. of ISOG prescribed for unsettled dis¬ 
tricts the same rules as those enacted for districts permanently settled. 

29. Although the introduction of the permanent settlement was, at that 
period considered premature, it seems nevertheless to have been held in view 
as the ultimate object of all intermediate revenue arrangements; and under 
that impression, it may not perhaps have appeared necessary to alter the law, 
in order to meet contingencies presumed to be of a temporary nature. The 
incompatibility of ryotwar arrangement with the forma required by the exist* 
ing code, has often been dwelt upon by experienced revenue authorities; and 
now that the idea of a permanent asse.ssmcnt and immutable demand upon the 
landed property of the country is completely abandoned, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem of management is expressly directed to take its place, there cannot longer 
exist any good reason against adapting the law to the system, as the provisions 
of the legislature require. 

30. It is unnecessary to repeat those provisions. I shall only observe, tha| 
while arrangements are conducted, by which the rights, persons, or property 
of the subject are affected, without being defined by Regulation, the objects 
in view by the judicial code must be completely lost; for it cannot, in such 
case, afford grounds to trace the causes of either the future decline or pros¬ 
perity of these provinces. However forms may require alteration, a reference 
to paragraph 126 of the Honourable Court’s letter of the 12th April 1815 
will sufficiently show that they do not intend Ryots to be subjected to the ar¬ 
bitrary discretion of revenue servants: neither do they approve of restraint 
and compulsion, or contemplate a ^stem Inconsistent with the dictates of a 
liberal policy or natural justice, and consequently incompatible with the fun¬ 
damental principles of the judicial system. 

31. I cannot, therefore, omit this opportunity of urging the expediency of 
having the rules ne<:essary for the conduct of a ryotwar settlement comprized 
in a judicial Regulation. Useful suggestions would, no doubt, be received on 
this subject from the first Commissioner, which with the propositions of the 
Bbard of Revenue would probably enable this Board to supply what cannot 
but be considered a flaw in the judicial code. The Board of Rcivenuc should 
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idio b4 called upon to transmit the Regulation for the decennial lease system, 
as premised, with their first reports on the rents. 

^ 82. For the prevention of embezzlement of revenue and extortion by native 
servants, the existing laws are quite inefficient: they were framed with a view 
to a reveifue paid into the Treasury by a small body of landholders, and not 
collected from many thousand Ryots by Tehsildars. The deficiency, in this 
respect, will however be supplied by the promulgation of a Regulation pro- 
posed by the Board of Revenue, copy of which was sent up to Government, 
under date 11th December 1815, and is now under consideration by the Sud* 
der Adawlut. * 

12fo February I 8 I 7 . 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to COMMISSIONERS, 

Dated the 2d April I 8 I 7 . 

To the Commission for the Revision of the Judicial System. 
Gentlemen : 

. The attention of the Right Honourable the Governor in 

Council having been drawn to the sentiments of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, as expressed in paragraphs 107 and 108 of their letter to this 
Government, under date the 29th April 1814, and in their letter to the Ben¬ 
gal Government, dated the 9th November following, from the 69 th to the 87 th 
paragraph, and to the degree in which those sentiments have been acted upon, 
by means of the provisions of Regulation XII. A. D. I 8 I 6 , I am directed to 
desire that you will take the subject fully into your consideration, and will re¬ 
port whether it would not, in your opinion, serve to promote the views of the 
Honourable Court, and prove a most salutary arrangement, to give primary 
jurisdiction to Collectors in all matters falling within the provisions of the pot- 
tah, the distraint, and the boundary Regulations of 1802. These Regulations 
might also be declared applicable under every form of revenue settlement. 
■The Collectors might be required, at the instance of both parties, to refer any 
point for the verdict of a punchayet; and their jurisdiction might be made, 
only interlocutory, competent to settle every question of present possession, 
but subject to revision, and corrected, in such form as might be most conve¬ 
nient, by the superior jurisdiction of the zillah court. You will report how far 
an arrangement of this nature would, in your opinion, be likely, according to 
the Honourable Court’s desire, to enable the Zemindars, on the one hand, 
•< by a prompt and^summary process, to realize their dues from the cultivators, 
** and thereby fulfil their engagements with the State j and, on the other hand, 
** extend similar facilities for the protection of the cultivators from the exac- 
tions of the Zemindars.” 


1 have, &c. 
(Signed) 

Fort St. George, 2d April I 8 I 7 . 


D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 15th July I 8 I 7 . 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sib: 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s l etter of the 2d of April last, desiring us ” to report whether it would 
“ not, It^ir opinion, serve to promote the views of the Honourable Court, 

“ and 


Minute of 
Mr, Fullerton, 
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Conimissioners, 
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** and prove a most salutary arrangement, to give primary jurisdiction to CoK 
“ lectors, in all matters falling within the provisions of the pottah, the distraint, 
“ and the boundary Regulations of 1802.” ^ 

2. We liave attentively considered the subject, and as we are of opinion that 
giving sucli jurisdiction to Collectors would be a measure Jhighly betieficial to 
the country, we have made drafts of two Regulations, embracing all. the points 
adverted to in the above letter, and providing, we ^think, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the views of the Honourable Court of Directors, namely, “ to enable 
•• the Zemindars, on the one hand, by a prompt and summary process, to rea- 
” lize their dues from the cultivators, and thereby fulfil their Engagements with 

the State; and, on the other hand, extend similar facilities for the pi^otection 
“ of the cultivators from the exactions of the Zemindars.” 

8. We take the liberty of observing, that though Regulation XII. 18l6, ex¬ 
tends to only a few of the heads noticed in the above letter of Mr. Secretary 
Hill, it could not have been made more comprehensive, consistently with the 
eighteenth resolution of Government of the 1st March 1815, which limited the 
jurisdiction of the Collector to the settlement of boundary disputes on the ver¬ 
dict of a punchayet, or with the instructions contained in Mr. .Secretary Hill’s 
letter of the 25th of May 1816, directing us to frame Regulation XII. 1816, 
in conformity to the Honourable Court’s orders of the 20th December 1815, 
which limited the authority of the Collector to the referring of disputes respect¬ 
ing the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, between proprietors or 
renters and their Ryots, to be tried and determined by punchaycts. 

4. We may also observe, that the preparation of Regulations for the enforce¬ 
ment qf the rules respecting pottahs and distraints, recommended in the Court’s 
letter of the 29th April 1814, was not referred to the Commission, but to the 
Board of Revenue, by the seventeenth resolution of Government of the 1st of 
March 1815. 

5. As the subject of pottahs is so much connected with that of distraints, we 
have thought that it would be most convenient to insert whatever relates to both 
in one Draft A, entitled, “ A Regulation for vesting in Collectors authority 
“ to take primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulations XXVIII. and 
” XXX. 1802, and to refer such suits, in certain cases, to punch^ets for deci- 
” sion, and for modifying and extending the provisions of those Regulations,” 
and to comprise what regards boundary disputes in a separate Draft B, en¬ 
titled ” a Regulation for vesting in Collectors authority to take primary cogni- 
” zance of suits arising under Regulation XXXII. 1802, and to reler such 
" suits, in certain cases, to punchayets for decision, and for modifying and 
” extending the provisions of that Regulation and of Regulation XII. 1816. 

6. As it appears to us that, under the existing laws, the Zemindars possess 
all the means of realizing their dues from the cultivators required by the Ho¬ 
nourable Court, we have endeavoured in the drafts to fulfil the other part of 
the Court’s orders, of affording protection to the cultivators from the exactions 
of the Zemindars. We shall now proceed to take a short review of the drafts, 
and to make such remarks as seem to be necessary, where it is proposed either 
to modify or rescind the law. 

7. In Section 11. Draft A, we have made the provisions of the distraint and 
pottah Regulations applicable to all districts, under every form of revenue set¬ 
tlement. 

8. In Section III. the cases specified in Sections XXXV. and XL. Regula¬ 
tion XXVIII. 1802, are exempted from the primary cognizance of the Collec¬ 
tor, because the cases to which tlfe first of the above sections refers are those 
of persons who have already been committed to the zillah jail as defaulters, an4 
the cases to which the last refers are those of persons ilesirous of instituting 
suits in the zillah court against distrainers of their property, for injury sustained, 
and of persons vested with the power of distraint wishing to prosecute in the 
zillah court for the recovery of arrears, in preference to distraining personal 
property for that purpose. 

9. The provisions of Section VI. by which no property attached for arrears of 
rent shall be sold, unless pottahs shall have been granted or tehi^ed and 

refused. 
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refined, or unfll leave shall have been obtained from the Collector of the zillah. Letter from 
are conformable to the instructions of the Court of Directors, in paraeraphs 
105, 106, and 10^, of their letter of the 29th April 1814. 

• 10. As the landholder or farmer might keep the property of the cultivator 
long under distrairit to the injury of the cultivator, it was deemed necessary to 
prescribe a penalty* for the neglect of giving notice to the Collector within the 
period of*thirty days, by Section 5. 

11. In Section 10 we have extended to the heads and Curnums of villages 
the provisions of Section 7, Regulation XXX. 1802, by which proprietors or 
farmers of land are liable to a penalty of three times ihe amount of all unau¬ 
thorized exactions made by them from the Ryots, because as in unsettled 
districts the heads and Curnums of villages have the same facility as Zemindars 
in settled districts, of levying such exactions from the Ryots, it is expedient, 
both for the security of the revenue and the protection of the cultivator, that 
tbey should be subject to the same penalties as the Zemindars. We have also 
provided, that from the penalties levied the amount of the exaction shall be 
returned to the Ryot, with such fuither proportion of them as may appear to be 
a reasonable compensation for the injury sustained ; so that, by this modifica¬ 
tion of the existing law, the Ryot will obtain immediate redress. 

12. The provisions of the pottah Regulation having been extended to dis¬ 
tricts under every form of revenue settlement, it became necessary to prescribe 
certain periods, within which the pottahs and muchulkahs should be exchanged, 
in districts settled annually or for a term of years, which is done by Section il. 

13 In Section 12 we have rescinded Section 9 of Regulation XXX. 1802; 
and in Section 13, we have proposed the adoption of a different mode of set¬ 
tling disputes respecting rates of assessment, because a reference to one year, 
namely, that preceding the permanent settlement, was not always a fair standard 
to determine the rate. 

We consider an average of years as a better standard for the adjustment of 
disputed rates, and have therefore extended it to districts under every kind of 
settlement. 

14. The power given by Section 10, Regulation XXX. 1802, to proprietors 
.and farmers of land, of ejecting under-farmers or Ryots refusing to exchange 
mutual engagements, defining the terms on which they hold their land, has led 
to much oppression, the means of redress allowed the cultivators by suit being 
attended with great delays. The modification proposed in Section 14 prescribes 
that no ejectment shall be made, except on the previous leave of the Collector; 
and as the ground for the ejectment can only be the rate of assessment, the 
terms insisted on by one party being rejected by the other, the Collector is 
authorized to fix; the rates in such disputes by the standard adverted to in 
Section 13. 

15. The Court of Directors having required that “ no demand of a Ze- • 

“ mindar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable in any court but on a 
" pottah” (see paragraph 107), we conceive that the provisions of Section 17, 
which prescribe that such suits shall be dismissed with costs when not fbundeil 
on a pottah, unless it be proved that a pottah had been tendered and refused, 
will meet the views of the Honourable Court. 

16. In Draft B we have, by Section 3, given the Collector primary cog¬ 
nizance of all cases coming within the provisions of Regulation XXXll. 1802, 
and XII. 1816. 

17. By Section 5, when suits occur resjiecting disputed lands and crops, the 
Collector is authorized to put one party in immediate possrasion until a de¬ 
cision is given. He had tnis authority under the police Regulation, in cases 
only when violence was used. Under the proposed Regulation, he has it in all 
cases i and his power of removing the impediments to cultivation, arising from 
such disputes, is thereby proportionably increased. 

18. This remark is equally applicable to Section 6, by which the Collector 
is authorized to take cognizance of all disputes between Ryot and Ryot, 
respeaiing the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land. 

[6 I] 19. When 
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Letter from 19, When Uie draAs herewith submitted shall have beenpas^ by Govern* 
Ju^ciai ment, the Collector will have jurisdiction, in almost every case of public revenue 
IS July wiT’ as well as of rent, between individuals. He will thereby have the means of not 
^ only securing the revenue from loss more readily than at ^resjnt, but of pro¬ 

moting the ease of the inhabitants by the speedy adjustment of their suits, while, 
at the same time, an appeal in every case lying open to the Zillah court, will 
guard them against every act of oppression. 

We have, &c. 

THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEORGE STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Madras, 15th July 1817- 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to REGISTER of SUDDER 

ADAWLUT, 

Dated 0th December 1817- 

To the Register to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 

SiB; 

Letter 10 Register I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 

s dd Ad desire, that you will lay before the Sudder Adawlut the accompanying copy of 
9 Dec. is*?!^’ letter to the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, with a copy 
of their reply, and with copies of the two drafts of Regulations herein referred 
to. It does not appear that the Commission have transmitted copies of those 
drafts to the Sudder Adawlut, but it is necessary that they should undergo 
revision by the Court: with that view, the extracts from letters from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, alluded to in the instructions to the Commis¬ 
sion, are herewith furnished, for the Court’s information and guidance. It is 
desirable that the subject should engage the attention of the Sudder Adawlut 
as soon as may be practicable. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 9th December 1817. 


JUDICIAL LETTER from MADRAS, 

Dated the \Oth March 1818. 

To the Honourable the C'ourt of Directors for Aifitirs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading tp the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Far. 1. Our last letter to your Honourable Court, in this department, 
was dated the 17th of February I8I7. 

2. Your Honourable Court will have learned from that dispatch, that more 
than ordinary difficulty had been experienced in the province of Tanjore, in 
bringing into pwctical operation the,Regulations which had been passed, on the 
recommendation of the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system, and 
that, in consequence of complaints made to us by the Commission against Mr. 
Hepburn, the Collector, that gentleman was called down to the Presidency in 
the early part of last year, and Mr. St. John Thackeray, the head Assistant to 
the Collector, was intrusted with the temporary charge of the offices of Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of the district. 

^ 3. It will also be known to your Honourable Court, that, in the beginning of 
last year. Colonel Thomas Munro proceeded from the Presidency on •w-tour 

through 
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through Mrta|b of the districts subject to this Gk)veroment, for purposes con¬ 
nected with hu dutira as First Commissioner, and with instructions* from us 
to make such ingi^es as he might deem useful, into the revenue as well as 
(he judicial afSmiTJf the districts through which he should pass. 

4. Wft beg leave to request the attention of your Honourable Court to a re¬ 
port received from Colonel MunrOii* soon after his departure from Madras, on 
the subjebt of his proceedings while in Tanjore, and of the progress which had 
been made in the appointment of heads of villages in that province. 

5. We beg leave likewise to bring to your notice a letter under date the 
10th July 1817,’received from Mr. St. John Thackeray, the acting Collector 
and Magistrate,! in reply to one which we had caused to be written to him, 
desiring him to report in what degree the arrangements connected with the 
introduction of the new system had been completed in the district since he had 
taken charge of it; as well as a report on Mr. Thackeray’s letter received from 
the Commission, to whom we had referred it for their consideration ; and also the 
instructions which we issued in consequence. Your Honourable Court will 
observe, that we instructed the Commission to frame the draft of a supple¬ 
mentary Regulation, which they considered necessary to render the village 
system more complete in Tanjore, Malabar, and some other districts; and that 
we instructed the acting Collector and Magistrate to carry into effect, in Tan¬ 
jore, certain suggestions offered by the Commission, particularly that of reliev¬ 
ing the heads of villages from the police tax and from any other house tax to 
which they were subject, in order to induce them to undertake the more 
willingly the discharge of the duties expected from them under the new 
arrangements. 

6. Your Honourable Court will have already learned, from our Revenue 
dispatch of the 31^t of January last,§ that Mr. Hepburn had been permitted 
to return to Tanjore, and resume charge of his oflices of Collector and Magis¬ 
trate ; and you will also have been made acquainted with the proceedings that 
took place, during his detention at the Presidency, with reference to the com¬ 
plaints made against him by the Commission. Since his return to his district 
a letter has been received front Mr. Hepburn, |{ in which he expresses regret at 
the censures which were passed hpon his conduct, and at the same time ofiers 
observations in his defence. The consideration of this letter has hitherto been 
deferred ; but our President has intimated his intention of again calling the 
attention of the Board to that letter, and to the complaints of the Commis¬ 
sioners tor the revision of the Judicial system against Mr. Hepburn, should 
future contingencies render it advisable to renew so unpleasant a discussion. 

7. With reference to the 20th paragraph of our letter dated the 17th February 
1817, we beg leave to point out to the notice of your Honourable Court a 
letter from the Q}mmission,'lL in which they explain the grounds of their 
opinion, that, notwithstanding what had been stated by the criminal Judge of 
Chingleput, there was no necessity for any new enactment, with respect to 
cases of the escape of prisoners, and to misdemeanors committed in zillah jails. 

8. Another letter from the Judge of Cuddapah, containing objections to 
several of the provisions in the Regulations passed on the recommendation of 
the Commission, had also been referred to that authority, and their report upon 
it was laid before us at our Conspltation of the 13th April. With regard to the 
nature of the objections stated by Mr. Newnham, and the answers given to 
them by the Commission, we deem it sufficient to note, for your eventual 
reference, the papers in which they are contained.** As the Commission were 
of opinion that those objections would not be practically experienced, we did 
not consider it necessary, for the present at jeast, to adopt any measures with 
the view of obviating them. It teing our wish that the defects and omissions 
of the new system (for such, we conceive, there must be in any new system of 
an equal extent) should be well ascertained before any remedy was ajjmlied to 
them, we acquiesced in the explanations which the Commission had imorded : 
but we saw reason, at the same time, to expre^ to^them our regret, that the 

style 

* Consultations, 10th January 1817. f Ditto, 24th February 1817. ! Ditto, I9tti July. 

i Pa^^SiSph 185. II Consultations, 2d December. ^ Ditto, 13th March 1817. 

** Consultations, 30th December 1816, and I5th April 1817. 
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style of their animadversionB on Mr. Newnham's letter was, in' some rrapMts, 
liaUe to Ejection, as not tending to forward the temperate and unprejudiced 
discussion of questions of a public nature. ^ ^ 

9. At our consultation of the 3d April, Mr. Fullerton recorded a Minutd, 
which we beg leave to bring to your Honourable Court’s notice, on the subject 
of transferring judicial authority to Collectors in certain revenue cases. Our 
attention was thereby drawn to the sentiments of your Honourable Court, as 
expressed in paragraphs 107 and 108 of your letter-to this Government, under 
date the 39th of April 1814, and in your letter to the Bengal Government, 
dated the 9th of November following, from the sixty-ninth to the eighty-se¬ 
venth paragraph, and to the degree in which those sentiments had been acted 
upon, by means of the provisions of Regulation XII. of 1816; and we instructed 
the Commission to take the subject fully into their consideration, and to report 
whether it would not, in their opinion, serve to promote the views of your 
Honourable Court, and prove a most salutary arrangement, if primary juris¬ 
diction were given to Collectors in all matters falling within the provisions of 
thepottah, the distraint, and the boundary Regulations of 1803. These Re¬ 
gulations, we remarked, might also be declared applicable under every form of 
revenue settlement. The Collectors might be required, at the instance of both 
parties, to refer any point for the verdict of a punchayet; and their jurisdiction 
might be made only interlocutory, competent to settle every question of present 
possession, but subject to be revised and corrected, in such form as might be 
most convenient, by the superior jurisdiction of the zillah court. 

10. The Commission were further instructed to report, how far an arrange¬ 
ment of this nature would, in their opinion, be likely, according to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court’s desire, to ** enable the Zemindars, on the one hand, by a 
** prompt and summary process, to realize their dues from the cultivators, and 
** thereby fulfil their engagements with the State, and, on the other hand, ex- 
“ tend similar facilities to the protection of the cultivators from the exactions 
" of the Zemindars.” 

11. In consequence of these instructions, the Commission prepared and sub¬ 
mitted to us the drafts of two Regulations ;* one “ for vesting in Collectors 
“ authority to take primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulations 
“ XXVlll. and XXX. of 1803, and to refer such suits, in certain cases, to 

punchayets for decision, and for modifying and extending the provisions of 
“ those Regulations; the other “ for vesting in Collectors authority to take 

primary cognizance of suits arising under Regulation XXXIl. 1803, and to 

refer such suits, in certain cases, to punchayets for decision, and for modi- 
" fying and extending the provisions of that Regulation, and of Regulation 
“ XII. 1816.” 

13. The Commission at the same time stated, that having attentively consi¬ 
dered the subject, they were of opinion that giving the proposed jurisdiction to 
Collectors would be a measure highly beneficial to the country ; and they also 
expressed their opinion, that the Regulations which they had drafted embraced 
all the points adverted to in the reference that had been made to them, and 
provided for the accomplishment of the views of your Honourable Court, as 
stated in a passage above cited. 

Id. The letter from the Commission, in which these observations were 
offered, together with the draffs of Regulations that had been prepared by 
them, were taken into consideration at our Consultation of the 9th December; 
and as it did not appear that copies of those draffs had been transmitted by the 
Commission to the Sudder Adawlut, whose revision it was necessary that they 
should undergo, we have furnished that Court with copies of them, as well as 
with a copy of the letter received along with them from the Commission, and 
have also communicated to the Court our instructions to the Commission, with 
an intimation of our desire that the subject should engage the Court’s attention 
as soon as practicable. 

14. We beg leave to point out to the notice of your Honourable Court a letter 

from Colonel Munro, dated the S6th of May 1817,t which he reports the 

result 

* ConiultatioM, 9th December. f Ditto, 24th Jiuie‘1817..^._., 
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fesiiU of his personal inquiries in the districts of Trichin<q)oIy, Madura, JoiicW L«tt«r 
Dindigul, and Coimbatore, with regard to the villagq servants, and particu- .o')!? 
larl^ the heads ofc^miages, and also to the acceptableness of the new system of 
police to the pdbpl^ ' ■' 

15. Afour ConsMltation of the 17th March 1817, we authorized the Judge 
of the zillqh of South Malabar, on the recommendation of the Commission for 
the revision of the Jiidiciaksystem, to employ a district Moonsiff at Cochin, on 
twenty pagodas a month, with two Peons on one pagoda each. 

16. We have noted in the marginf a correspondence that has taken place with 
the Commission and the Sudder Adawlut, relative to the establishment pro¬ 
posed b/the former authority for the Magistrates of several zillahs, as well as 
to the establishments of the zillah courts; but we do not think it necessary to 
detain your Honourable Court with any remarks upon this subject at present, 
as the whole can be brought distinctly under your review at once, when the 
'Commission have submitted to us their promised statement, exhibiting in one 
view all the reductions and augmentations of expense with which the new ar¬ 
rangements have been attended.^ 

17. It having been represented to us,§ that it would be necessary to increase 
the establishment of English writers in the several zillah courts, if those courts 
were required to furnish the Sudder Adawlut with detailed reports of the causes 
decided.or depending before tlie native judicatories in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, we intimated to tlie Sudder Adawlut our opinion, that it would be suffi¬ 
cient if the zillaii Judges furnished numerical statements of the causes filed, 
decreed, or dismissed, before the native judicatories. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, we caused it to be stated to the Sudder Adawlut, that it would be proper 
that they should furnish the zillaii Judges with such instructions as they might 
deem necessary, with the view of preparing them for the exercise of a vigilant 
and active superintendence over those judicatories, and should require them 
specially to report every case in which any of those judicatories might deviate 
from the rules laid down for their guidanep. 

18. Your Honourable Court’s attention will have been already drawn, by 
our Revenue dispatch of the 5th January last, to a report of Colonel Munro, 
dated the 4tli July ISI7, respecting the province of Malabar. In consequence 
of k letter from the C'ommission for the revision of the Judicial system, which 
was laid before us at our Consultation of the 14th October last,'' we authorized 
the Board of Revenue to entertain the establishment of native servants in Ma¬ 
labar recommended by Colonel Munro in that report, instructing them, at the 
same time, to report .specially the arrangements made under this authority, and 
the expense attending them. On the recommendation of the Commission, 
expressed in the same letter, we also authorized the Judge of South Malabar 
to employ an additional district Moonsiff in that zillah. 

19. We transmit, for the information of your Honourable Court,|| a copy of 
a letter from the Commission for the revision of.the Judicial system, under date 
the 20th December last, accompanied by two general abstract statements, shew¬ 
ing the number of original causes and appeals decided by the several zillah 
courts and by the different descriptions of native tribunals in the several zillahs, 
between the 1st of January and SOth of September I8I6, and between the 1st 
of January and SOlh September I8I7, together with a statement of the number 
of appeal and original suits pending in the zillah courts on the 1st of October 

I8I7. 

20. We also forward, for the information of your Honourable Court, copies 

of the following documents;— . 

’ [6 K] Ist. A. 

* Generatty aeceptabk. Consultations, 1817, folio 1512. 

f Consultations, SOth September and 4th November 1817- 

J Committee since appointed to submit a statement of the fomnsv and present police establish¬ 
ments. See Conraltations, 2d December 1818. * 

Consultations, I4th October and 16tb November, 1817.. 

ll Ditto, f<tii*March 1818. 
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1st. A letter from the acting Register to the court of Suddor Adawlut, 
under date the 27th_ of January last, accompanied by an extract from that 
court’s procecdingsj and by abstract statements of thg...fwceedings of the 
zillah and provincial courts, for the first six months oflast year. 

2d. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Ada^^lut, under 
date tlie 29th of January last, accompanied by an abstract register of de¬ 
crees passed by that court, from the 1st of July to the 31st of December 
1817. 

3d. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under date 
the 19th of February last, accompanied by an extract from that court's pro¬ 
ceedings, and a compartive statement of tlie number of causes decided by 
the zillah courts and native tribunals, in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817* re¬ 
spectively. 

4th. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under, 
date the 20th of February 1818, accompanied by an extract from that court’s 
proceedings, and by reports of the number of causes depending in the 
several provincial and zillah courts, and before the several descriptions of 
native tribunals, on the 1st of January 1818, compared with the number de¬ 
pending on the 1st of July I8I7. 

5th. A letter from the acting Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under 
date the 20th of February 1818, accompanied by an extract from the proceed¬ 
ings of that court, and by abstract statements, shewing the number of 
causes decided by the several provincial and zillah courts, and the several 
descriptions of native tribunals, between the 1st of July and 31st of Decem¬ 
ber 1816, and between the 1st of July and 31st of December 1817. 

6th. A letter from the deputy Register to the court of Fonjdarry Adaw- 
Int, under date the 29th January last, accompanied by an abstract statement 
of criminal trials, in which sentences were passed by that court, in the year 

I8I7. 

21. It appears that, in the year 1815, before the introduction of the new 
arrangements, the number of causes decided by the zillah Judges, assistant 
Judges, and Registers, was 7i928, and the number of causes decided by the na¬ 
tive judicatories which then prevailed, 30,687; and that in the year 1S17» 
under the present system, the number of causes decided by the zillah Judges, 
assistant Judges, and Registers, was 4,749, and the number of causes decided 
by the native judicatories 66,302. The total number of causes, therefore, 
decided bj* the European and native judicatories of the zillahs, was in the for¬ 
mer year 38,615, and in the latter 71,051, which gives a balance of 32,436 in 
favour of the latter. 

22. We beg leave to point to your Honourable Court the following docu¬ 
ments, recorded in the minutes of our proceedings, under date the 7th of 
May I8I7. 

1st. A letter from the Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under date the 
21‘th March I8I7, accompanied by an extract from the proceedings of that 
court; by statements showing the number of original causes and appeals 
decided by the several provincial and zillah courts, and by the native Com¬ 
missioners of the several zillahs, in ISI6, witih the value of the property ad¬ 
judged ; by abstract reports, shewing the number of causes depending in the 
provincial and zillah courts on the 1st of January 1817, with the estimated 
amount of the property in litigation; and by a statement shewing the amount 
of fees on the institution of suits and appeals collected and carried to the 
account of Government, in the year 1816. 

2d. A letter from the Register to the Sudder Adawlut, under the same 
date, accompanied by an abstract register of decrees passed by that court 
during the year I8I6. 

3d. A letter of the same date from the deputy Register to the Foujdarry 
Adawlut, with general abstract statements of criminal trials, in which sen¬ 
tences were passed by that court, daring the years 1812,1813, ^§14,1815, 
and 1816. 

23. On 
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23. On the 19th August last, we passed a resolution, that the functions of Judicial Letter 

the Commission for the revision of the Judicial system should cease and de- MsdrM, 
termine, fron^hj^Sd of January 1818, being three years from the date of its ^ ^^-March I8i8. 
complete formation, the period assigned for its duration by your Honourable ’ 

Court.* We at the same time caused this resolution to be communicated to 

the Commission, with instructions that they should lay before us a final report, 
distinedy referring to ^11 their past proceedings, and explaining to what ex. 
tent the new Regulation* were in practical operation, what particular local 
measures might in certain cases remain to be adopted for the purpose of giving 
them practical* operation, and what prospective course of proceeding ought, in 
their judgment, to be pursued with regard to tliem. 

24. When the above resolution was passed, it was supposed that there 
would be sufficient time for the preparation of such a report before the day 
fixed for the close of the Commission. It w'as presumed, that the political ar¬ 
rangements in the southern Mahratta country, which had called away the First 
Commissioner, would have terminated at an early period, so as to have allow- 
ed him time and leisure to bring the affairs of the Commission to a close before 
the end of the year. When, however, the period fixed for the termination of 
the Commission-Irad arrived, • it was found that the important and unlooked- 
for events which had intervened, affecting the objects of Colonel Munro’s mis- 
sion into the Mahratta country, had of necessity prevented his return within 
thenime expected, and had also required his full and undivided attention, in 
consequence of which the preparation of the report, necessary to bring the 
affairs of the Commission to a satisfactory tcrminatMn, had been unavoidably 
delayed. The further continuance of the Commission had also become de¬ 
sirable, in consequence of a letter lately received from the Vice-President in 
Council at Fort William, f requiring information as to the effect and operation 
of the system rfow introduced under this Presidency; an inquiry which, it ap¬ 
peared to us, could best be answered by those employed in directing the intro¬ 
duction of that system and Watching its progress. 

25. Under these circumstances, we are resolved that the appointment of 
‘the junior Commissioner should be continued until the end of March, for the 
purpose of his drawing up and closing the proceedings in question, continuing 
to act as junior Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, and communicating, when ne¬ 
cessary, with Colonel Munro. 

26. The allowances of Mr. Stratton continue on the same footing as before, 
up to the period above stated; but, with regard to those of Colonel Munro, 
as he has been for some time past employed entirely in duties of a military 
and political nature, under the command of the Commander-in-chiefs of the 
army of the Dekan, and the direction and control of the Resident at Poonah, 
by the special •rder of the most noble the Governor General, it has seemed 
to us proper that they should cease to be regulated witli reference to his ap¬ 
pointment as First Commissioner for the revision of the Judicial system, and 
should be left to the determination of the most noble the Governor General, 
with reference to the military duties of Brigadier-General, and the political 
functions of Commissioner for settling cessions or conquests in the southern 
Mahratta country. 

27. At our Consultation of the 3d February 1817, there was laid before us 
a communication from the Sudder Adawlut, accompanied by a draft of a Re¬ 
gulation which they proposed to be enacted, with the view of removing doubts 
concerning the communic^ion permitted between the criminal Judge and the 
Magistrate, pnder the provisions of Regulations IX. and X. of 1816, and of 
obviating the evils which might result,, in cases of emergency, from the want 
of authority in the criminal Judge to command the services of the police, in 
the absence of the Magistrate and bis assistant. Having duly considered the 
provisions of the proposed Regulation, and being satisfied of their propriety, 
we passed it, with some modificatJons of the terms in which its enactment had 
been expressed. It is numbered the third Regulation of I8I7. 

28. In the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, relative to the draft of the 
above Regulation, submitted to us by them, it was stated, with reference to 

a cora- 

f Ditto, 23d and SOth December 1817. 


* Consultations, 7th January 1818. 
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a communication received by them from one of the zillah Courts, tliat inf cases 
wherein European British subjects are charged with being offenders, the juris¬ 
diction belonged exclusively to Justices of the peace. Agjjjowever, a very 
extensive jurisdiction, in such cases, is granted by Section 105 of the 5M' 
George III. cap. 155, to the Magistrate of the zillah, we caused the «rror in 
the opinion of the Sudder Adawlut to be pointed out to thftm. Who should 
be taken to be the Magistrate of the zillah, for the exercise of that 'jurisdic¬ 
tion ? was a question which had been for some tin^e' under reference to our 
law officers; but whether exclusively the criminal Judge or the Magistrate, 
or whether indifferently either the one or the other, the jurisdiction to be exer¬ 
cised by him was, both in its nature and extent, very different from that of a 
Justice of the peace. 

29. The reference to the law officers, which is above alluded to, was con¬ 
tained in a case which had been transmitted to the Company’s Solicitor, for 
the opinion of the Advocate-General, on the 9th December 1816. The points 
on which the opinion of the Advocate-General was requested, with reference 
to the provisions of the statute and to those of the Regulations of this Govern¬ 
ment, at present in force, were the following. 

1st. Does the Collector, as Magistrate of the zillah, possess power and. 
authority to take cognizance of the complaint of a native of India against a 
British subject, and to afford redress, under the provisions of clause 105, 
53d George III. cap. 155, and will it be lawful for him to refuse to exercise 
such.power and authority ? 

2d. The same question with respect to the criminal Judge, instead of the 
Collector, as Magistrate. 

3d.' Is it lawful for the Collector, as Magistrate of the zillah, to take cog¬ 
nizance of debts not exceeding fifty rupees, alleged to be' due from any 
British subject to any native of India, under the provisions of clause 6, 53d 
Geo. III. cap. 155; and is it lawful for him to refuse to take cognizance of 
such debts ? , 

• 

4th. The same question with respect to the Judge, or criminal Judge of 
the zillali, instead of the Collector as Magistrate. 

5th. Is it competent to the Governor in Council to determine what officer 
shall be considered as Magistrate of the zillah, fur the purposes specified in 
clauses 5 and 6, 53d Geo. III. cap. 155 ? 

The opinion of the Advocate General upon these points having been re¬ 
ceived, with a letter from the Honourable Company’s Solicitor, dated the 7th 
July 1817, was laid before us at our Consultation of the 2Gth of the same 
month. The Advocate General stated, that the only question,in the case re¬ 
ferred to him was, to whom the denomination in the statute, of “ Magistrate of 
the zillah or district,” was applici^ble. Thati at the time of passing the act, 
it appeared tliat the Judge of the zillah had the exclusive jurisdiction in regard 
to civil controversies, and that the Magistrate of a zillah, generally sjieaking, 
and as constradistinguisbed from the Judge of the zillah, had no jurisdiction 
in case of civil controversies. That, by Regulation IX. of 1816, the office of 
Magistrate had been transferred from the Judge to the Collector; but the ju¬ 
risdiction in civil controversies never having belonged to the office of Magis¬ 
trate, under that general description, was not, it-seemed, by this Regulation 
transferred from the Judge of the zillah to the Collector, and therefore the 
Judge of the zillah, under his new designation of criminal Judge, being a Ma¬ 
gistrate, retained, the Advocate General apprehended, his jurisdiction in civil 
controversies, and consequently was exclusively authorized to act, under Sec¬ 
tion 106 of the Statute. Hiat, by R^ulation X. of 1816, Section 8, the Judge 
of the zillah, under the description of criminal Judge, had no original jurisdic¬ 
tion in criminal matters, unless where British sublets are parties; but, in that 
case, such original jurisdiction was reserved to him, and such criminal Judge 
was, the Advocate General thought, the only species of Magistrate who could 
exercise that jurisdiction, under the 105th section of the Statute. Sir Samuel 
Toller added, that the authority in question of the Governor in Council was 
not; He thought, affected by the statute; and that, by the term ** Magistrate 

V of 
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“ of the allah or dwtrict,” it seemed to him, was meant such Magistrate as 
was lawfully constituted for the purposes of the statute, at the time of passing 
it, or might be so^pnstiuited at any future time, though under a new desig. 
nation. • ® 


' Jodicinl Lettsr 
irom Msdra*. 
19 March 1818. 


31. We«cau8ed the case which had been referred to the law officers, together 
with the opinion given thereon by the Advocate General, to be circulated to 
the severaliocal authorities^ for their information and guidance. 

32. In the one hundred add fourteenth paragraph of our letter in the public 
department, dated the 26th September 1816, we informed your Honourable 
Court, that we had caused a reference to be made to the Sudder Adawlut, on 
the subject of passing a new Regulation for the purpose of modifying, witli 
reference to the establishment of the law classes at the College, the rules which 
prevailed with respect to the appointment of law officers and vakeels in the 
courts of justice. On the 17th of February 1817 we took into consideration 
the reply of the Sudder Adawlut, together with a draft of a Regulation which 
was received with it, and also a modified draft submitted to us by our Secretary. 
The latter draft having received our approbation, and it having been ascer¬ 
tained by a reference to Bengal, that the Governor General in Council was not 
aware of any objections to its provisions, the Regulation was passed in the 
• terms of it, at our Consultation of the 19tli of May. This Regulation is num¬ 
bered Regulation V. of 1817, and is entitled “ A Regulation for providing a 
« succession of Hindoos and Mahomedans, duly qualified to be employed as 
“ law officers and Vakeels in the courts of Adawlut, under the Presidency of 
“ Fort St. George.” 

S3. On our proceedings of the SOth September 1817, will be found recorded a 
Regulation (VI. of 1817} which we passed on that day, entitled “ A Regula- 
" tion for declaring the provisions of Section 9, Regulation XIII. of 1816, not 
applicable to deeds and instruments executed previously to tlic 12th of July 
“ 1817, and for reviving the operation of Regulation VIII. of 1808, and Regu- 
“ lation IT. of 1813, with respect to deeds and instruments executed between 
the 1st of January 1809 and the 12th of July ISI7.” 

34 . It had been provided, by Section 9 , Regulation XIII. of 1816, that no 
deed, not executed on stamped paper or cadjan, should be admitted in evidence 
before any court of judicature; but that any deed might, within sixty days 
after being executed, be lodged with the Collector to be stamped, oir payment 
of ten times the stamp duty. The Sudder Adawlut considered both of these 
provisions as not merely prospective, and accordingly applied them to all deeds 
executed since stamp Regulations first were in force under this Presidency. 
Observing, however, that the period allowed for legalizing deeds executed 011 
paper not stamped would be of no avail to the holders of such deeds of that 
description, as might have been execut^more than sixty days before Regula¬ 
tion Alll. of 1816 was to take effect, proposed to allow an extended pe¬ 
riod of one year for that purpose; and they submitted, for our sanction, the 
draft of a Regulation, of wnich this was the object. 

35. But it appeared to us, that whatever doubt might hang over the terms 
in which Section 9 , Regulation XIII. of 1816, was expressed, it was clear that 
its provisions could not equitably bb applied to deeds executed 011 the faitli of 
the provisions of former Regulations; and further, that the same construction, 
by which this seption was applied to deeds executed since the former stamp 
Regulations took effect, would also make it applicable to deeds executed before 
that period. 

** » ^ ^ 
S6k The measure of justice proposed by the Sudder Adawlut to be adminis¬ 
tered in the case, as understood by them, aj^eared to us to be in several essen¬ 
tial respects incomplete. First, persons who, either intentionally or through 
inadvertence, were, under the former Regulations, exposed to the risk of hav¬ 
ing to pay ten times the proper stamp duty on the deeds executed in their fa¬ 
vour, in case those deeds should be coptested^in a court of justice, were pro- 

I iosed to be absolutely subjected to that heavy charge. In the next place, deeds 
odged with the Collector^, and by him transmitted to the Presidency to be 
stamped, as wjis proposed to be done,* might be lost through negligence, or 
miffht'fratidulently be altered or abstracted, or might be divulged, to the iii- 

[6 LI. jury 
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Judi«iai Lttter jury or inconvenience of the parties against none of which accidents was ^ere 
fromMadrat. offered any security or redress. Lastly, deeds which, in consideration either 
19 March 1818. expense or of the risk to be incurred by leaving theijuyith the Collector, 

might not be stamped, were to remain for ever null Mfivoi^, contrary to the 
provisions of the Regulations in force when they were executed. . 

37. Under all these considerations, we were of opinion that the provisions of 
Section!), Regulation XIII. of 1816, ought to b» applied to such deeds only 
as miglit be executed after it came into operation.* But the view of the subject 
which was taken by the Sudder Adawlut made it necessary to pass a Regulation 
declaratoiy to that effect, and at the same time restoring the law to its former 
state, with respect to deeds previously executed. Your Honourable Court will 
recollect, that the 12th of July 181? was the date to which the commencement 
of the operation of Regulation XIII. of I8I6 was postponed by a subsequent 
Regulation, as stated in the fourteenth paragraph of our dispatch, dated the 
17th February 1817- 

38. With reference to the hundred and fifty-seventli paragraph of our dis¬ 
patch' in the Revenue department, dated the 5th of January I8I0, we beg leave 
to inform your Honourable Court, that the proposed “ Regulation for the due 
“ appropriation of the rents and produce of lands granted for the support of 
“ mosques, Hindoo temples and colleges, or other public purposes, for the 
“ maintenance and repair of bridges, choultries, orchuttrums, and other public 
“ buildings; and for the custody and disposal of escheats,” w^s, after reference 
to the Supreme Government, passed on the SOth of September last, in the terms 
of a draft recorded on our proceedings of the lyth of June. It is numbered 
in our code. Regulation VI1. of I8I7. 

39. On our proceedings of the 9th of September 1817 is recorded a Regula¬ 
tion which, after a reference to Fort William, by which it was ascertained that 
the Bengal Government were aware of no objection to its provisions, was passed 
on the 9th of December last. The object of this Regulation (Regulation VIII. 
of 1817) is similar to that of Regulation XV. oflHl6 in the Bengal Code, and it 
is entitled ” A Regulation for expediting the trial of civil suits, in which the 
" native officers and soldiers attached to regular corps on the military establish- 
“ ment of the presidency of Fort St. George may be parties, and for giving 
“ them certain facilities in the maintenance and recovery of their rights, 
“ claims, and interests.” With the view of making its provisions generally 
known to those in whose favour they have been enacted, it has been published 
in general orders fo the army. 

40. By this conveyance we formed an index to our proceedings, from the 1st 
January to the Slst December I8I7. 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, E^onourable Sirs, 
Your fait^, bumble servants. 


(Signed) 


H. ELLIOT, 

T. HISLOP, 

R. FULLERTON, 
R. ALEXANDER. 


JUDGE qf CUDDAPAH to the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 
Dated the 9A December 1816. . . 

* 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St George. 
Siu: 

Keport from The new Regulations having ordered the discharge of the several 

.ludge of Commissioners in this zillah, and the appointment in their stead, of only seven, 
mi6 following places have been selected for the stations of their cuteberries, viz. 
Cuml^oor, Nossum, Vempuilee, Wailgad, Tungatoor, Calispad, and Narka- 
poor. 
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■ Tbe former establishment of thirty.eight Commissioners was selected from 
persons in opulent circumstances of life: the greater part were not required to 
move from thm homes, but their cutcherries were kept in their own dwellings. 
, Under the new S}'SMT a different arrangement has become necessary. Parti¬ 
cular sgots have been previously selected for the stations of the cutcherries, and 
frqm the small number of select persons commissioned to administer justice, it 
hu beea deemed advisable to nominate each persoa to a station distant from 
his home, to provide aglihst the disabilities which might be occasioned by the 
'Moonsiffs themselves, or their relatives and particular friends, being interested 
in suits, which^they might otherwise be able to try; a consequence from which 
great obstructions might be liable to arise, when there was only a single person 
commissioned to act in a large extent of territory. 

At the stations where the Moonsiffe are now stationed, they are not in pos¬ 
session of dwelling-houses in which their cutcherries can be held; and, indeed, 
under the full operation of tbe present system, no dwelling-house in the coun¬ 
try could be adapted for the purpose, for the cutcherries should not only afford 
shelter from sun and rain, but be equal to the accommodation, at one time, of 
Ihe many punchayets, of which the system proposes the assemblage during the 
transaction of business. 

The places above mentioned appear to be those best adapted for dividing 
this large ziliah into seven jurisdictions, under the plan of the Commissioners, 
for no taiook Moonsiff being stationed in the town where the ziliah court is 
held; but the extent of each jurisdiction is, under the present limitation of the 
number of select Commissioners, so great, that the inconveniences to which, 
in my opinion, the inhabitants may be subjected, urge me to entertain hopes 
that, at some future period, the number of select Commissioners will be in- 
creased. On such an occasion, it may become necessary to alter the stations, 
some of which hhve now been only fixed on because it was necessary to select 
stations central to each of the seven divisions. 

By these means, some of the most opulent and commercial places to which, 
under the former system, two Commissioners were granted, are greatly distant 
from the station of Moonsiff, and thus the citizens of this large town, in which, 
until lately, six select Commissioners held their courts, are necessitated, if they 
^prefer punchayets under a taiook Moonsiff or the less costly proceedings before 
him, to travel the distance of thirteen miles, Cumlapoor being ihe nearest sta¬ 
tion of any public officer of the sort. Tbe consequence at present is, that 
although the costs in the courts of the (now only two) Sudder Aumeens have 
been increased, suitors express much anxiety for the Judge referring their cases 
fo those courts; and they are also induced to be more solicitous on this sub¬ 
ject, because now that the former fixed establishment of select Vakeels has 
been abolished, personal attendance is more required at the courts of the dis¬ 
trict Moonsifis. ^ Every merchant has not a servant or dependant on whose abi¬ 
lity he can place conddence, and the more numerous portion of the society, or 
that formed of classes entirely illiterate, to which may be added the fatherless 
and widow and the aged, who cannot travel, has very little capacity to plead 
in person. Such persons seldom have either relations, servants, or dependants, 
enuowed with greater capacity than that which has fallen to their own lot; 
and whether they attend in person or send an illiterate relation, they are ne¬ 
cessitated to provide the help of some person able to give advice and 
assistance. 

The consequence of these, and other qualities of the new system, may be 
^tbe collection of many persons at the courts of the district Moonsiffs. Any 
id^ that the generosity of the Government would, at a future period, increase 
in some degree the number of persons selected, commissioned, and paid for the 
administration of justice to this large population, would check me from pro¬ 
posing, that the Government should go to any expense on some of the present 
stations; but there are so many powerful reasons why, for the sake of huma¬ 
nity, the proposal should be submitted to the liberality of the Government, 
that it might hereafter be considered a neglect of the duties of justice, were I 
to refrain longer from laying the suUect before my superiors, and presumption 
in me to ha^e delayed the measure from anticipating any future increase of tbe 
< establishment. 
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establishment. The natives are very apt to complain, if a revenue officer keeps 
them standing exposed to the sun or to rain, and will do the like if it occur 
through tlu? summons of a Moonsiff. 

1 shall venture to mention a few of the reasons which, un^r th'e present sys*" 
tern, may necessitate the erection of public buildings for the^courts which the 
Government has lately established. The former Commissioners had generUliy 
formed small courts near their dwellings; but, by their offices having been 
abolished so soon after they had incurred such expense, and after some of them, 
as well as all the Vakeels, had even undergone the greater expense of settling 
themselves at the stations to which they had been appointed, a check may have 
been occasioned to the present Commissioners laying out money for alilje pur* 

t )ose in the present instance. However, if there still existed the inclination of 
milding small courts, it were totally impossible for them to make buildings of 
a sufficient size to afford room for the accommodation o^ tlie multitude wTtich 
the new system proposes to collect, if it prove successful; and by Section 15, 
Regulation VI. the Moonsiffs must sit in a “ public court-room.” 

It has been mentioned how that, under the present system, a single profes* 
sional pleader cannot represent many individuals; but whatever number of cases 
be dependant before the Moonsiffi all the plaintiffs and defendants, females as 
well as males, unless they be related, whether one, two, three, four, dr more, 
in each capacity, must cither attend in person, or be each represented by a 
particular pleader, who holds towards him or her one of the relations which the 
law requires. Thus, whether each individual who is a party to the case, or his 
or her particular Vakeel, attend, the smallest number who must continue in 
attendance on only fifty numbers being dependant before the Moonsiff or pun* 
chayet, wdl amount to one hundred; and the number will, on an average, be 
greatly increased, by there being several plaintifis and defendants in some suits, 
and by the illiterate persons who have only illiterate relatives, servants, and de* 

■ pendants, becoming necessitated, if they wish to ward off the ruin of unjust 
demands, to undergo the cost, not recoverable in the degree of bringing in 
their company some person able to direct them in their defence, to instruct 
tliem in points of law, and write and read pleadings which they cannot write or 
road themselves. Indeed, as the plaint to be tried in punchayet is only to be 
read to the person sued, however great the property which is demanded frqm 
his or her hands be, it may require an extraordinary degree of composure, under 
such circumstances, and of strength of memory, to enable him or her to make 
answer, and it is final. ■ Defendants, in such cases, will likely require the assis* 
tance of their several friends. Tbes», and other circumstances, may greatly add 
to the numbers who will be continually waiting and requiring room in the 
“ court” of a Moonsiffi 

What may be the probable number which will usually be a,ssembled I shall 
not here presume to estimate with exactness. There being now' only one Moon* 
siffto a large district, accidents, to which he, with all human beings, is subject, 
such as the sickness of himself and near relatives, may occasion delay; and 
there are also ceremonies, such as attendance at the sick-bed or funerals of near 
relatives, for the performance of which leave of absence, even for several days, 
if the distance requires that time, can scarcely with due regard of humanity and 
piety be refused, either to him or to persons summoned to punchayet. Though 
tiie arrangements do not appear in the law, if a person watching over a dying 
lather or mother did not leave his charge when called, and assigned for reason 
the pious duties in which he was engaged, the Moonsiff surely should hesitate 
in levying the fine. The Moonsiff is also liable to be called away, if prosecuted 
or summoned to give evidence in other cases, if he be employed by the Regd« 
lations in executing the several processes of the courts for sale of property, and 
he even is not exempted from nomination by the village Moonsiff to. a village 
punchayet. However,; when,- from whatever one of the many causes b'able to 
happen, he be absent from his station, all proceedings may be delayed until his 
return, as the present system and small number of Moonsiffis do not.admit of 
the zillali Judge recalling the reference, and sending the case, on the roost un¬ 
controllable of the above accidents, the sickness of the Moonsiffi as heretofore, 
to ^ neighbouring Commissioner, who remaining free from the calamity is 
effective. 

It 
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It b notVnfhiquent that in cases, particularly those relating to trade, the 
plaintiff and defendant may live at the distance (ff one hundred or more miles 
ihnn'dich other, and the witnesses to the transaction be residents of places 
distant from the habitation^f either party. Such plaintiff, until lately, could 
authorize, even 1^ tappSlfa regular Vakeel, resident near the place where the 
defendant d^relt, to conduct his or her proceedings before a neighbouring Com* 
missioner; but now he or she must proceed, either in person, or be represented 
by a particular Vakeel. If either, however, the principal or Vakeel have jour- 
nied from a long distance for the purpose, he or she could not return home on 
the sickness of the Moonsiff, tiut must keep daily attendance on the court, in 
expectation of his recovery. Those who lived near might return home, but 
might, by so doing, be liable to make default, because of being too far distant 
to receive*timely intelligence, having probably no friend to dispatch it; as the 
fixed Vakeels formerly did; or liable, also, to cdsts and fatigue from length of 
journey, might, between the two evils, judge the attendance under expecta¬ 
tion to be the most prudent, though it be costly, and even in some degree the • 
subject of self-vexation. 


Report iiwm 
Judge of 
Cuddkpeh, 
9 Dec. 1816. 


By the third clause of Section SO, Regulation VI. A. D. 1816, the Moon- 
siffs are justly enjoined to take the depositions of witnesses attending before 
them with all due expedition, so that, as the law humanely observes, they 
*' may not be exposed to any vexatious delay or unnecessary detention from 
'* their respective homes and employments.” This law does not authorize the 
district'Moonsiffs to give batta; but by Section @0, Regulation VII. A. D. 
1816, made expressly for the guide of punchayets, it is ordered, that the batta 
to witnesses attending to give evidence before a district punchayet shall be 
paid daily, under the orders of*the district Moonsiff, by the party on whose 
behalf they may respectively be summoned, each witness being deemed “ en- 
” titled” by the law to be reimbursed for his attendance in this duty, by the 
receipt of “ not less than one anna per diem,” or more, if the Moonsiff deter¬ 
mine the same just, in reference to the situation in life of the witness, because, 
on the very same principle, the reimbursement may appear just in both cases, 
and because the spirit of the law is evidently more for lessening the costs be¬ 
fore punchayets than before district MoODsiffs. The omission of a like autho¬ 
rity in the law for the district Mo9n8iff, wherein the effect of delay is acknow¬ 
ledged, is not presumed to have been intentional, but rather arising from the 
excessive difficulty of concentrating into “ one” statute all the points of prac¬ 
tice which are applicable to a department, as has been attempted according to 
the preamble. 

Whether, under the omission, it be necessary to hold a somewhat different 
regard to the state of witnesses summoned by the district Moonsiffs, I shall not 
here presume to state. It has been represented as one of the points on which 
those officers hold doubts as to the rightful manner of proceeding. There may be 
cases, however, in ^hich witnesses being summoned before the illness of a Moon¬ 
siff began, delay might be caused to them. A view cannot be accurately formed 
of the collective numbers who may be supposed liable to be in attendance be¬ 
fore a district Moonsiff, and therefore requiring some shelter in the courts, until 
the efiect of the new laws be more experienced. If the costs thrown on the 
proceedings before the ordinary courts of the Judge of the Register and Sudder 
Aumeens can have the power of making persons, particularly debtors, who place 
all their hopes on delay, submit to arbitration, because it is accounted by some 
an expeditious' mode of settlement, the number of trials which the Moonsift’ 
must examine in person will be diminished, otherwise by the native Commis¬ 
sioners, before whom debtors for above ten rupees can be summoned, being re- 
to seven, it may be reasonably expected, from actual experience with 
sev^l times the number of select Commissioners, that the files of each of the 
seven will contain a large number of cases long dependant, and the number of 
people who will be in attendance, and have to find room and shelter in each 
court, will become at times very considerable. There are now, it may be re¬ 
peated, no professional Vakeels publicly examined in knowledge of law, each 
single person of whom could represent many, dr as Blackstone, when teaching 
of juries, states ** forty clients;” and if honest, oife of the qualities on account 
of which they are selected, probably with less expense and with more efficiency 
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Report from than aa impracttBed individual, the whole of whose costs whpe ftdm home lall 

p f on his employer. Honest and aUo conduct in practice, and the legal respon* 
9 Dee^^6 siMity undbr whidi die fixed Vakeel is placed, create a confidence, which the 
unpractised and less responsible private person seems le^ fitted to attain. 
This one will seldom be trusted beyond the presenc^Ssfliis emploj^erj and thus, 
if parties employ Vakeels under the present system, the number ii) attendance 
may frequendy be doubled. * 

The greater portion of the persons above alluded to are, however, formed 
of those who voluntarily place themselves in the situation, from which any 
delay or inconveniences to vex them may arise; and even the witnesses, 
though constrained to attend, are generally, in some degree, interested in the 
transaction. It may not, therefore, be deemed equally necessary, for the 
cares of the Government being humanely directed to the accommodation or 
Sic orig. mere shelter from the weather of these as of the principal or more intelligent 
inhabitants, to render whom useful and respectable the new system employs 
them in administering justice, for the purpose of diminishing the expense of 
litigation. To the calculation made by the Legislature I respectfully bow, and 
trust 1 shall not be transgressing, by showing how tiie law may nevertheless 
affect many Sul:qect8 of the State, for the argument is necessary to support the 
proposition which I am now making, for some buildings being granted for 
their accommodation, when assembled by order of the State on such duties. 

1 trust that the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will pardon the 
confession, that after having assayed the calculation in various manners, some 
doubts have stilt appeared in the accounts, as to how the trial and decision of 
suits, particularly small ones under punchayets, are a less immediate cost to 
the individuals employed, and collectively of less future cost to the resources 
of the State, than the former system. The same opinion is, however, acknow* 
ledged by Section 3, Regulation XXI. A. D. 1802, still remaining in greater 
force as a rule to a zillah Judge than the new law of punchayets. If he as¬ 
sembles an arbitration, he is to be ruled by the above law, while he cannot 
command the presence of arbitrators on the new plan. Until the inhabitants 
evince confidence in village punchayets, whether it ever will be accomplished 
may still be allowed to be doubtful. The operations of punchayets have never 
been stopped, except through the disrepute into which they have, through 
some causes, probably not unessential to the form of trial itselfi fallen. 

Village punchayets may more affect the revenue of Government, by con¬ 
gregating all those interested or curious about the difference as spectators or 
actors in the show. Instead of going forth of early morn to the field, many 
inhabitants, each day that litigation is to take place in the village court, may 
reckon on the day being lost to the labours of agriculture. My present ob¬ 
ject being, however, the adequate shelter and accommodation of those com¬ 
manded to attend as members of punchayets, my reasoning, will, in the present 
instance, be limited to the regard of punchayets before district Moonsiffi, 
superintending jurisdictions of such great extent each, as must be the conse¬ 
quence when a zillah, until of late years divided into seventeen and even more 
aumildaries or divisions, for the collection of revenue, is divided into only seven 
jurisdictions of this species. 

The public and private expense of an administration of the law, through 
punchayets, before district Moonsiils, probably, as soon as the distance brings 
it beyond the circle wherein the punchayet may so much afilect agricultural 
industry, benns to keep a progression in magnitude, according to the length 
of road which eadb member has to travel, and thus might possibly be one- 
tjiird less productive public and private cost, if the jurisdiction wei;p^hidf 
the size. It mi^ht be decreased, bv one set of members serving, as one set of 
jurors at the assies, for several trials. 

Under the present rules, the costs of punchayets do scarcely affect the liti¬ 
gator } but though they be not summed up in the account which the unjust 
litigator has to pay, his act still originates the whole, whether it is found in 
costs to the state from stoppage of occupations, or in the several personal in¬ 
conveniences of a person Ming called sometimes at toe unseasonable times, of 
^ wdiich some mention has been made, from his family, or in the actual charges 
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er &tigaeePof ttavel, or the extraonHaarv charges of a residence !R!cm hone, 
or attendance tod labour taken gratis hi court. The five, aeven, nine, or 
eleven members of the punchayet, have much previous duty to perform, and 
are inevita^ to J^etained longer‘dian ■riie few witnesses. 'Riese are not 
always required; and though, like these, the members of the court are not 
declared to be, legally entitled to reimbursement for their trouble, cost must 
have assuredly been occasioned to them, exactly on the same principle as 
costs are shown by the law to happen to the witnesses, and on the same prin¬ 
ciple be also greater pen diem, with the same reference to situation in life. 
Thus, observed BlacJtstone, *' the most troublesome and most expensive at> 
“ tendance is that of jurors and witnesses.” In trials by jury, however, the 
dettglion of a juror for a verdict can only be a few hours longer than that of 
a witness. 



CuddMNi% 
d 1 >m 7 i 81 & 


There might be shewn numerous instances, wherein the members of a pun- 
chayet would have to attend from double or treble the distance that the 
citizens of Cuddapah would have to travel, if cited before the nearest Moon- 
siff at (Jumulapoor; but they have, in all cases of the sort, to travel about 
thirteen miles, or a moderate day's journey for the healthy, and sufijcient for 
two clays' journey for the infirm, particularly if they can only alford to travel 
on foot. While having before me the preamble and Section 20 of Regulation VII. 
A. D. 1816, it may be allowed to estimate the cost of each principal inhabi¬ 
tant dited to act as a member at four annas per diem; if so, this sum is to be 
daify multiplied by the numbers five, seven, nine, or eleven, to calculate the 
extraordinary charge of a collective body of judges. This was formerly 
thought so evident, that the law, in Section 3, Regulation XX. A. D. 1^^, 
provides for referring the decision of cases under two hundred rupees to one 
arbitrator: and while a friend, who is in the mutual confidence of both 
parties, can qiijckl^- effect a good understanding between the two, five such 
are not frequently found. 

The cost of the Moonsiff, or the same cost which until lately has been found 
to remunerate a Commission, is still,incurred. The sum of four annas will 
not repay a man of rank, who finds it necessary to use a conveyance; and no 
ranks of persons are exempted, as is the case of jurors, when officers of courts 
are exempted, either on account of public or private duties, by the letter of 
.tfre law. Even the law officers of the court, or the Sherishtadars of revenue, 
or what would produce greater public loss, the custom officers, may be liable 
to be summoned in their due turn, however greatly the loss of so much time 
and so much labour of officers so highly paid would be costly to the Govern¬ 
ment, who paid for while it lost their important duties. Thus, besides the 
personal charge and fatigue of the officer, if the revenue Sheristadar of this 
zillah, the example of the highest officer is taken, for it will elucidate the 
question in regar^J to all others, whether Aumildars, law officers, custom Gomas- 
tahs, and the like, the loss of the Government in his daily pay would be five 
star pagotlas. He probably could not travel, being, as a man of high cast, 
obliged to lie accompanied with a Brahmin to cook his food, and other domes¬ 
tics, under two rupees each day. 

Though these are not costs chargeable under the new system to the litiga- 
tors, they are caused by the litigation, whether the member of the punchayet 
be of the rank to render the one anna or the two rupees coats necessary to the 
traveller. In respect to the Sherishtadar, it would probably seem unnecessary 
to represent the loss of the five pagodas as grounds of any commiseration to 
bis If batta were given to public servants called in their turn to th«c 
duties, it might only increase the loss of their employers, by becoming an in¬ 
ducement to delay their return to public labours; but in the case of a “ m(»t 
« respectable” merchant, banker, or oRier professional man, who could gun 
by industry five pagodas, which he must lose if constrained to quit his occupa¬ 
tion, the whole loss of the five pagodas and two rupees per diem might, iu 
just argument, be laid to the moral responsibility of the litigation, and the 
cost or the single member would amount to“ nearly seventeen star pagodas, 
though the trial was finished, which can seldom happen, in one day} that is, 
one Say's journey to the station, one detention, and one day for returning 
home. The •same expente would occur, whether the subject of dispute he 
I % stnftii 
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Bepm fnm gQia]! great. The^ cost of tbe merchant, and his four, six, or ten co^ 

CndlS^ panions, would, be the same, if suit was only made for seventeen rupees. 

9 DecT^e. Through a suit for the recovery of this small sum, the sick or dying patients 
of a native doctor, summoned away from his charge, wap^d remain without 
medical attendance, perhaps at the most urgent moments/when fiis presence 
might secure the recovei^ of their health, and the re.e8tablishment of happiness 
to grieving families. 

Because, last year, more than five thousand three hundred suits were filed in 
thiszillah, I shall presume there may be yearly filed af a future period six thou¬ 
sand. The decision of all these, as the law seems to desire, by punchayet, 
would, if no second punchayet happened, at the smallest legid* tally (that of 
five) require, exclusive of the Moonsiif, the parties, and witnesses and others, 
the yearly attendance of thirty thousand persons, or more than the one-tenth of 
all grown up and effective males in this zillah or country, to be in a greater or 
smaller degree called off from those occupations by which they live, All the 
trials before an assize in England may not take up the time of a single pun¬ 
chayet in general; yet, to provide against cost, it has been enacted that the 
sherif call, for the trial of all issues at the same assizes, not less than forty-eight, 
nor more than seventy-two jurors, in any one county, the largest number being 
each year only one hundred and forty-four. The resources of any state are 
only composed of a portion of the collective gains in it, andchicfiy of its grown 
up male Subjects. In E^lish law a female may be an arbitratrix, and I there¬ 
fore do not presume to affirm, that all in punchayets must be males; but the 
larger gains are generally the lot of the principal and more intelligent inhabi¬ 
tants, and as punchayets are by law to be formed of these, the consequences 
of so many being kept from employ might be calculated as much beyond the 
average df one-tenth of the general income during the time thus passed. Tallies 
of eleven would require the absence of sisty-six thousand persons from home 
during the year. 

Probably the number of the vulgar, such as Chuklars, Puriahs, Coorchawars, 
Wuddawars, Kasaiyees, and others, who from utter want of intelligence might be 
deemed incapacitated fbr employ on such duties, may be found to be even nine- 
tenths of the males. In Athens, whose populace has been peculiarly noted for 
the liberal sciences, the freemen were round to be as one to twenty of the ser¬ 
vants, slaves, and the degraded classes. There appears, however, some oppoc:;. 
ing qualities in the provisions of the law ; and tnough 1 venture on such a 
remark with great hesitation, from respect for all ordinances of the legislature, 
by Clause Q, Section 3, punchayets must be composed of the most respectable 
inhabitants, but by Clause 4>, if the parties are of different castes or professions, 
an equal number of the caste or profession of each are to be chosen. Thus, if 
the plaintiff were a Chuklar and the defendant a Curnum, there should be two 
Chuklars and two Brahmins. 1 shall not remark on the incongruous materials 
of such a court. Tbe Brahmins would not consent to sit with the Chuklars, 
and two Curnums would, if they did consult with the two, soon prove too 
powerful. But if the whole law stands, it were scarcely possible to form a 
punchayet under it, because no one of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
district belongs to tbe caste or profession of Chuklar, or to the Pariah and some 
other castes and professions. In common arbitrations, or even those of clause 
sixth, such persons could act with less objection, because, as the law observes, 
the arbitrator is appointed by the choice of the parties themselves, and it is 
their folly to choose an improper person. But the public officer is to appoint 
in the present case,- and he has two important functions to attend to: first, the 
obtaining for each case fit and leg^l or “ intelligent judges secondly, to 
equitably divide them amongst the intelligent headmen in his jurisdictioiv.-**'*'. 

If there can be found on the intefligent of the district, and village Moonsilfi 
and all the higher public servants, all Somiagies, all doctors, &c. being taken 
Sk orig. into account, wirty thousand grown up males fit to sit on punchayets in 
this zillah, and the punchayets, tbe witnesses have frequently to ne summoned 
from a distance during the interval, took, on an average, including sometimes 
the necMsity of one, two, or three, or four days’ iourney to the station, and 
jismany back, eahh man but one week from his usual occupation, it would then 
be one part in each fifty-second, or an impost of nearly two per cent, of the 
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principal of HIl income, in addition to costs, of which a part would directly fall 
on Government in pay of servants. By Regulation XXI. A. D. 1802, the 
public officers of the court are exempted from arbitrations, though not in the 
new Regulatjpns. direct loss to Government might be greatest in the 

Custom department, but some would indirectly occur in its share of the gain 
of each’of tlie principal subjects of the realm. If any one merchant's trade was 
obstructed, and by his being called to the duties of the punchayet he lost the 
favourable opportunity of setting off in a journey for some commercial trans- 
action, a proportion of this also would finally devolve on the state. It will also 
always share in the expense of any unnecessary detention, in consequence of 
the proceeding;^ of punchayets being delayed through want of accommodation 
in the*public cutcherries. 


Report from 

Judrc df 

Cud&pab, 

9 Oec.iai6. 


The before-mentioned average of one week will certainly not be deemed be¬ 
yond the term which is probable (it is, indeed, the term which may be required 
to prepare answer after bearing the plaint) according to human affairs Hitherto 
I have only remarked on the delay which may arise through absence of the single 
district Moonsiff, and have confined my remarks on this subject chiefly to his 
absence, through the uncontrollable consequences of ill health, without men¬ 
tioning the frequent necessity of his absence, if he must personally superintend 
the sale of ettectsin execution of his decrees, or can be employed in the sale of 
distraint property; but as all men, whether plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, 
or arbitrators, are as human beings liable to the incapacities of sicknes.s, a sys¬ 
tem in which so many plaintiffs, defendants, and others, must personally attend, 
will, in a like proportion, become subject the more frequently to such delays 
arising from ill health. The sickness of the members will, and the law can 
scarcely provide a remedy, cause delays in the sittings of the courts, though 
the law even ordains that no member, though he receive intelligence of some 
fatal accident tq his own concerns, or of the desperate state of a father or mo¬ 
ther, shall venture to depart until the decision be recorded. 


If the provisions of the law are adopted for the necessity of ten punchayets 
being ever assembled, and waiting or sitting at one time at each court of a dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff, it becomes perhaps necessary for the Government, with a view 
to provide against its own loss, as well as with a view of humanity to the peo- 
^e constrained to give attendance, that the room should be sufficient to admit 
of' so many assemblages of persons conducting business without obstructing 
each other. Small rooms, as in dwelling-houses of the natives, would probably 
not only afford concealment for corruption, but may not be such public cut- 
cherries as the law requires. Calculating only a single plaintiff a single de¬ 
fendant, one witness, and five members, the public cutcherry should be fitted 
to contain more than eighty persons, and to afibrd sufficient room for the unob¬ 
structed pursuit of their separate concerns. 

It were desirable that, on any person, particularly the more venerable and 
infirm members of the community, coming ofi' a journey, which he by 
public command alone would have ever attempted, should be immediately able 
to find shelter in the public cutcherries, until his attendants contract with 
some inhabitant for his lodging. Old men above seventy, persons continually 
“ sick or ill at the time, are exempted” from juries by English law, and the 
sheriff is liable to pay damages to the party grieved if he summon them. On 
the commencement of the effect which the legislature seems to desire or the 
popularity of trial by punchayet, these consequences may not be immediately 
felt, for the Moonsiff will commence by enforcing the attendance of the more 
intelligent people of the neighbourhood; but the calculations on the case show, 
''tli?!t as litigation increases, the members must be cited from a greater distance, 
and their attendance more strictly enforeed. 

However, to re-establish the good repute of punchayet, after even punchayets 
of arbitrators, voluntarily chosen, have gradually of themselves lost the estima¬ 
tion of the people, the duties of the office should be rendered as easy as cir. 
cumstances can justly permit. The expedition of this mode of trial depends 
on the ready attendance and exertions of the people chosen, and its justi<%*bn 
their calm attendance to the perplexed cases on which they may be summoned 
to decide. . Indeed, the law ordains that the burthens and toil of this species of 
administration shall be equitably placed in their turn on all, and no one is to be 

[6 N] more 
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more frequently called than others of thpse who are really fitted. On these 
Cud^p^, arrangements the popularity of those means of administration greatly depends. 

9 Dec. 1^6. The bailiff of Middlesex “ acknowledged to have received in some years se- 

“ venty pounds.” He was accused of excusing “ thos^^urors ^ho paid him,, 
“ and of summoning more frequently those that refused to do sohe afiirmed, 
he only received it as a Christmas.box, as a mere tamboolunvor a red'dee fee, 
but the court fined him two hundred pounds: and care must also be taken that 
the district and village Moonsif& do not thus abuse their powers. 

Continued thought on the subject forces other points relating to the matter 
on the mind; but 1 trust that 1 have brought to the notice of .the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor in Council sufficient reasons for the proposition^which 
1 now submit for the accommodation of these collective bodies of people, 
brought together by public command, for public duties. Xet that none of the 
remarks which the subject has necessitated me to venture, for showing the per¬ 
sonal inconvenience to which they otherwise may be subject, will appear unap¬ 
propriate to the occasion, I shall conclude by submitting to the consideration 
of the Government the propriety of the Revenue department allowing any 
public buildings, not in immediate use at the seven stations before mentioned, 
to be made use of for the accommodation of the district Moonstffs, lest they 
may not be able to obtain, in some instances, a better place for temporary 
public cutcherries or court rooms, than a Bukkal's verandah, and that the Ju¬ 
dicial department have the use of such buildings, until those which the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council may determine to construct be completed. 

Wailpad, Nosum, Tungatoor, and Marhapoor, would be selected as stations, 
when Cumulapoor, Yempullee, and Kalispad, might not be so, in dividing the 
country into a greater number of jurisdictions; but at the same time, from 
these being smaller towns, lodgings where those cited on punchayets can put 
up arc found with greater difficulty, and this great objection immediately arises, 
when, from views of economy, I should be desirous of first recommending the 
construction of courts at the ibur stations most likely to be permanent. I, in 
consequence, after having made this e^osition of the circumstances of the 
case, shall not venture to trespass further on the attention of the Government, 
and without estimating the expense of the arrangement, await its orders in re¬ 
gard to the construction of public buildings, or to any other arrangemeoj^s 
which may appear to be adapted for accomplishing the purpose of the law 
which requires “ public cutcherries.” 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) THO\ NEWNHAM, 
Judge. 

Cuddapah, Zillah Court, 

9th December 1816. 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to COMMISSIONERS. 

Dated 30th December 1816. 

To the Commission for the Revision of the Judicial System. 
Gentlemen: 

Letter to I am directed by the Right Honourable the (^overno^ in¬ 

judicial Council to refer, for your consideratiqn and report, the accompanying copy of 
soDe^m”’ ® Judge of the zillah of Cuddapah, dated the 9th instant. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, SOth December 1816. 
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COMMISSIONERS to SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

. , Dated the 5th March 1817. 

• <*' 

To the Chief Secretary to Government of Fort St. George. 

Sra; • , 

• 1. We have now the honour to report on the subject of the Judge of 
Cuddapah’s letter of the 9th December, transmitted to us with Mr. Secretary 
Hill’s letter of the 30th of'that month. 

The Judge’s letter enters into a comparison of different points of the old" 
and ne^jW Regidations, the evil likely to result to almost all classes, but more 
especially to the old and infirm, the illiterate, and the widow and the orphan, 
from the district Moonsiffs not having a regular establishment of Vakeels ; 
calculates the proportion of the male population likely to be every year assembled 
at district punchayets, and of individual labour and income which will be 
thereby lost; states what may be lost to the public by Judicial and Revenue 
servants being summoned to attend punchayets, and details his sentiments 
on a variety of other cases. 

3. There are many difficulties looked forward to by the Judge, such as the 
summoning of the principal Judicial and Revenue officers to sit on punchayets, 
and Bramins and Parias to sit on the same punchayet, which never can occur, 
and fo which, therefore, it can hardly be necessary to .say much in answer. Hie 
main object of his letter seems to be, to recommend the payment of batta to 
witnesses in cases tried by the district Moonsiffs, the appointment of regular 
Vakeels to the district Moonsiff’s court, and the erection of cutcherries or 
court rooms, at the expense of Government, for the use of those Moonsiffs. 

4. With respect to the payment of batta to witnesses in suits before the 
district Moonsiff, it was not deemed necessary to make an express provision 
regarding it, the Moonsiffs being directed, in Section 13, Regulation Vl. ISlti, 
in points not expressly provided for in that Regulation, to observe, as nearly 
as may be practicable, the rules prdtecribed for the guidance of the zillah 
courts, in the trial and decision pf civil suits ; but in punchayets it was neces¬ 
sary to make an express provision regarding the rate of batta to be determined 
by the district Moonsiff, instead of the members of the punchayet, there being 
no other rule to go by. 

5. In excluding regular Vakeels from the district Moonsiff’s court, the Re¬ 
gulation has followed the principle noticed in our report of the 15th July 1815, 
that they should be excluded from all courts of native jurisdiction. The Judge 
observes, that “ every merchant has not a servant or relative in whose ability 
“ he can place confidence.” If he has not, he will attend himself. The in¬ 
stances will be rift'c, in which he can neither send such a confidential agent nor 
attend himself. The Judge also remarks, that the “ classes entirely illiterate, 
“ to which may be added the fatherless and widow, and the aged, who cannot 
“ travel, have very little capacity to plead in person.” It does not seem ne¬ 
cessary that all these persons should retain able pleaders. The greater propor¬ 
tion of them will, probably, get their suits settled in their own villages; and 
should some of them have recourse to the district Moonsiff’s court, and employ 
as their Vakeels, instead of attending in person, relatives not endowed with 
greater capacity than that which has fallen to their own lot, it can. only be 
ascertained by experience, whether this circumstance will or will not produce 
greater inconvenience than that which arises from the employment of profes¬ 
sional Vakeels. 

.6. The Judge supposes, that much intonvenience will be experienced from 
all proceedings being liable to be delayed, by the district Moonsiff being, with 
all human beings, “ subject to sickness himself, by attendance at the sick bed 
“ or funerals of near relations,” and from his not being exempted from nomi 
nation by the village Moonsiff to the village punchayet j and that the incon¬ 
venience will be the more felt, “ as the presentisystem, and small number of 
“ Moonsiffs do not admit of the zillah Judge withcalling the reference, and 
“ sending the case, on the most uncontrollable of the above accidents (the sick- 
“ ness of the Moonsiff), as heretofore, to a neighbouring Commissioner.” 

7. We 
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7. We see no cause to apprehend any bad consequence from Ihe accidents 
which the Judge enumerates. The small number of district MoonsifTs, com¬ 
pared with the former establishment in some districts of native Commis¬ 
sioners, will be fully compensated by the creation of at*hsast a tlvousand village. 
Moonsif& in each zillah, and the sickne’ss of a district Moonsiff will therefore, 
most likely, produce as little interruption to the administration of justice, as 
that of the native Commissioner under the former Regulations. The absence 
of the district Moonsiff, by his nomination to a village punchayet, is a case 
that can never arise, because, though not prohibited by the Regulation, it is 
virtually so by the custom of the country, which excludes the officers of Go¬ 
vernment from sitting as members of a punchayet. 

8. The proposition of the Judge for the erection of cutcherries, or court¬ 
houses, at the four stations of district Moonsiffs, which he thinks most likely 
to be permanent, seems to us to be at present rather premature. He recom¬ 
mends this measure chiefly upon the assumption that the cutcherry should, at 
the least, be large enough “ to contain more than eighty (persons),'* and to 
afford sufficient room for the unobstructed pursuit of their " separate concerns.” 
He states, tliat the native Commissioners used to employ their own dwelling, 
houses as cutcherries, but that the district Moonsifls have no houses of their 
own at the stations to which they are appointed. 

9. Although the Moonsiff has no house of his own, he will certainly find a 
dwelling-house, and he will, like the native Commissioner, be able to mfike it 
answer as a cutcherry. Should it be too small for this purpose, he can easily 
make it large enough, by the erection of a shed, at a trifling expense. But 
this can hardly ever be necessary, as there is scarcely a principal village in 
which a district Commissioner ought to be stationed, in which a choultry, or 
pagoda, or some other public building, may not be found fit for a cutcherry. 
We are therefore of opinion, that no expense ought, at present, to be incurred 
for the erection of new buildings as cutciierries, but that the Collectors should 
be directed to allow the district Moonsiffs to employ as a cutcherry any unoc¬ 
cupied public building, at their respective stations, which may be fit for that 
purpose. The number of persons which it will be necessary to find room for in 
the cutcherry can be ascertained only from experience: and should it theh be 
found absolutely necessary to erect any new cutcherries, they can be made^^pf 
the size which experience has shewn to be necessary. 

10. The Judge supposes that six thousand suits may be annually filed in his 
zillah; and he proceeds to observe, that ” the decision of all these, as the law 
” seems to desire, by punchayet, would, if no second punchayet happened, at 
” the smallest legal tally, that of five, require the yearly attendance of thirty 
” thousand persons, or more than one-tenth of all grown up and effective males 

in this zillah or country, and by tallies of eleven, would require the absence 
” of sixty-six thousand persons from home during the year.” To these cal¬ 
culations it may be answered, that the foundation of them is erroneous, for the 
law requires no such thing as the decision of all these suits by punchayet. No 
suit can be referred to a punchayet, but at the joint request of both parties; 
and from the difficulty of bringing plaintiff and defendant to agree about the 
settlement of their disputes, the probability is that more suits will be decided 
by village and district Moonsifls than by punchayets. 

11. The Judge endeavours to show the loss that will result to the income of 
the community, and to the revenue of Government, by the assemblage of such 
multitudes by the operation of punchayets; and he says that the village 
“ punchayets may more affect the revenue of Government, by congregating 
*' all those interested or curious abopt the difference, as spectators or actors in 
” the show, instead of going forth of early morn to the field.” We confess 
that we feel none of the alarm which is here expressed about the injury likely 
to be sustained hiy the revenue from village punchayets. The Judge himself 
observes, in another part of his letter, that punchayets have fallen into disre¬ 
pute. If this is the case, they will be too seldom resorted to, to have any 
influence on the revenue. But allowing that they should recover their reputa¬ 
tion, and become ever so popular, the business of the country could never 
'require more, upon an average, than one punchayet yearly for each village ; 

' ' and 
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and even this could not at all affect the revenue. A piinchayet is not a new 
sight in any village. When it was in use, it was not found to congregate the 
inhabitants “ about the show, instead of going forth of early mornnor is 
^ there reason io apprehend tliat it will be more likely to produce this effect now. 

12. The Judge, in remarking upon Clause 4, Section S, Regulation V. 1810, 
which provides that when the parties are of different casts or professions, the 
punchaf et should be composed of an equal number of the cast or profession of 
each, observes that, if the^ plaintiff were a Chuckler and the defendant a Bra. 
min, “ there should be two Chucklers and two Bramins” on the punchayet; 
and that as the Bramins would not sit with the Chucklers, if the whole law 
stands^ it wore scarcely possible to form a punchayet under it. The Judge’s 
reasoning seems to be founded upon the belief, that the Chucklers and Pariars 
are included in the four casts into which the Hindoos are divided. But they 
do not belong to either of them : they are usually called the fifth cast. They 
are regarded as unclean and unfit to sit with any of the others, so that when 
any individual of the fifth cast has a claim against a person belonging to any of 
the Hindoo casts, it must, by the usage of the country, be decided by a pun¬ 
chayet chosen from among the four casts. No peison belonging to the fifth 
cast cau be a member of it: when, therefore, a Chuckler brings a suit against 
a Bramin, the punchayet will be composed of Bramins and other casts of Hin¬ 
doos ; but if he objects to the Bramins, it will be chosen from the remaining 
Hindoo casts. It was deemed unnecessary to prescribe by Regulation, that 
Chucklers and Pariars should not be (what no Regulation could possibly make 
them) eligible as members of punchayels. 

We have, &c. 


Madras, 5th March I 8 I 7 . 


(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 
GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 


SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT to COMMISSIONERS* 
Dated the I5th April I 8 I 7 . 


To the Commission for the Revision of the Judicial System. 


Gentlemes ; 

1. I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoiir letter of 
the 5th ultimo. 

2. As vou are of opinion that the objections stated by the Judge of the 
zillah of fcuddapah, against several provisions contained in the new llegula- 
tions, will not be practicably experienced, the Governor in Council does not 
consider it necessary, for the present at least, to adopt any measures with the 
view of obviating those objections. It is the wish of the Governor in Council, 
that the defects and omissions of the new system (for such, it is presumed, 
there must be in any new system of equal extent) should be well ascertained, 
before any remedy is applied to them. The Governor in Council, therefore, 
acquiesces in the explanations which you have afforded. 

3. I am, however, directed to express the regret of the Governor in Council, 
that the style of your animadversions on ‘Mr. Newnham’s letter is, in some 
respects, liable to objection, as not tending to forward the temperate and un- 
prejudiced discussion of questions of a public nature. 

I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 15 April I 8 I 7 . 


(Signed)*' D. HILL. 

Secretary to Government 
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REPORT 0/COLONEL MUNRO» 

Dated the Sih February 1817. 

# 

To the Chief Secretaiy to the Government, Fort St. Geoi^e. 

Sib: 

1. 1 ARRIVED at Myaveram, in Tanjore, on the ISth' of January, 
where I found the Collector's cutcheny. As my yhief object was to learn 
what progress had been made in the appointment of the heads of villages re¬ 
quired by the Regulations, what were the obstacles by which' its execution 
was impeded, and what were the means by which they could be removed, I 
applied for information on these points to tne acting Collector, who furnished 
me with an abstract statement of all that had been received respecting them.* 


From this statement it appears, that the whole number of villages in 

Tanjore is . 6,011 

That Potails were already appointed, and lists sent to the Tehsil- 
dars, for . 4,108 


And that for the remaining .. 1,903 

no Potails had been yet appointed, owing to various causes, which are inserted 
oppo-site to the totals of the several classes of w'hicli tlicsc villages are com¬ 
posed. 


2. The first of these classes is composed of Yehabogum villages, or villages 
of which one, two, or more, are the undivided property of one Meerassadar, 
and in which the Meerassadar has no house in any of his own villages; the 

number is'. 253 

The second class is composed of villages of the same description, in 
wliicli Mecrassadars have no houses, but reside in other villages of their 
own, in which they have houses. 240 


502 


By Section 3, Regulation IV. 1816, no person who does not “generally 
“ reside in the village” can act as Potail of it, and it may, therefore, be said, 
that the Mecrassadars of the above villages arc excluded from the office. 
Where the absent Merassadar employs a resident manager, this person becomes 
the Potail. Where the manager is temporary, residing only for a few months 
during the season, he might act as Potail while he resides; and during his 
absence, the person in the village, under whose authority the village servants 
remain. Such villages are usually so small as scarcely to deserve the name of 
hamlets, and it is of very little importance who acts as their Potails. Where 
the Meerassadar resides in one of his own villages, and possesses one or more 
adjoining to it, they might be considered as one, and he might be appointed 
Potail of the whole. Something very similar is common in other districts, 
where many of the villages consist of one principal, with five or six dependant 
villages under the same Potail, and where even principal villages, after having 
fallen into decay, and having only a few huts left, arc placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the head of some neighbouring village. 

S. The object of the Regulation, in prescribing residence to the head of the 
village, was evidentl)' the convenience of the inhabitants, by confiding the 
office to the person most likely to discharge its duties efficiently, and excluding 
the Zemindar, who lived at a distance and could not attend to them. An 
aggregate of small villages belonging to a single proprietor residing in one of 
them, and who manages the whole, ought undoubtedly still to continue under 
his management as head of the whole. To place new Potails in any of them 
would be contrary to the spirit of the Regulation, for there is no right or claim 
to be set in opposition to his. He is the sole proprietor : he is on the spot and 
is the actual manager, and is both better quaufied and entitled to continue in 
the management of them than any other person. 

4. In cases where the sole proprietor of several villages does not reside in any 
of them, but manages them personally, it may happen that he resides in the 

situation 


* See Memorandum annexed. 
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situaUonmost convenient for that purpose; that there are no habitations, except 
a few labourers huts, in any of them; and that were he even to take up his 
residence^in one of these villages, his new situation miglit be less convenient 
-^nhis former^ne. not only to himself, but to the inhabitants who might 
have occasion to come to him on business. 


5. The latitude given to the Collector, under Section 3, Regulation IV. 1816. 
in the appointment of the heads of villages, might, perhap.s, enable him, both 
ci^es above stated and in those hereafter mentioned, to provide Potails, 
in trUi manner suggested in the preceding paragraphs ; but should the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council be of opinion that there is any case to 
which thp regulation cannot be made to extend, the defect may easily be 
remedied by a supplementary Regulation. 


6. The next class of villages in the Collector’s list are villages held in shares 
by the Meerassadars. gg 

^ All the Meerassadars of these villages having been appointed to other 
villages in which they have shares, the villages here inserted are loft 
without Fotails. 


Villages belonging to his Highness the Rajah... 140 

The appointment of Potails in these will, of course, be regulated by 
the same rules as in the villages of other Zemindars. 

Villages under the management of the Collector, in which the 
Mee rassadars are prohibited iiom liaving any interference, by the 
Proclamation of 1810... 5.32 

The Meerassadars of these villages ought to act as Potails. This 
arrangement would give them no more power of injuring the revenue 
than they have at present, as the presence of the servants of the Teh- 
sildar would be a sufficient check upon them. In particular cases, in 
which it miglit be deemed unsafe to employ them, one of the culti¬ 
vating Ryots might act as Potail. • 


Pagoda villages. 5^6 

Chattram and Multram villages. 34 

Mosque villages. 16 


These villages are the property of the pagoda.s, chutters, and mosques, 
and the headmen of these institutions ought to be the heads of the 
villages. Many of these villages are likely to be rented, and the j-enlers 
will then be the Potail. 

Villages belonging to the Rajahs, priests, singers, &c. who do not 


reside... 2b 

Villages formerly possessed by Kavilgars, now under aumany. 8 


Total number of villages to which Potails are not appointed. 1,903 

And villages to which Potails have been appointed. 4,108 


7. Since the above statement was first prepared, the assistant Collector has 
received returns from three talooks, shewing that one hundred and twenty- 
four uninhabited villages are included in the one thousand nine hundred 
and three villages without Potails ; and when the returns arc received 
from the six remaining talooks, that the number of uninhabited villages 
will probably amount to about six hundred, and leave only one thousand 
three hundred and three without Potails. But as one hundred and forty 
of these belong to the Rajah, and as the* greater portion of the remainder is 
likely to be rented, it is probable that very few, if any, will be left, for which 
Fotails may not be found under the existing Regulations. 

8. As it appeared, however, from the returns sent in by the Tehsildars to the 

Collectors' cutchery, that of the Potails ordered ^,o be appointed many had 
refused the office, and others, after accepting, had thrown it up, I requested 
the acting Collector to assemble the principal landholders or Meerassadars of 
the Mayaveram district, that I might have a full discussion with them upon, 
the subject. _ .p, 


Colonel Munro'S 
Hepon 
8 Feb. 1817. 
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9. The meeting lasted many hours, during which time they brought forward 
every argument they could devise against their being required to act as- Potails 
or heads of villages. When they were desired to enter into particulars, and 
specify the duties they would have to discharge under the village Regulations,’" 
and when it was shown to them tiiat these duties did not differ essentially from 
those which tlicy had always been accustomed to perform, they had recourse to 
a general argument, which they urged whenever they were at a lo;,s,. namely, 
that their lim^ was so much occupied in cultivation and finding the means of 
paying their rents, that they had none to spare for otlier purposes. Oea of 
the principal spokesmen, on being asked how many causes had gone lasi year 
to the zillah court from his village, which is one of the largest in tlie district, 
answered, “ not one.” When it was remarked, that the duty of Moonsifi'in 
such a village, where a single petty suit had not occurred in the wliole year, 
could not engage much of his time, he replied, that “ the inhahitaiHs had 
“ been restrained by the fear of stamp paper and law expenses, but that they 
“ would now bring their suits to him, as there were no co.sts.” 

10. The spokesmen asserted, that the Meerassadars of a village would not 
agree to any one of their own body being head of the village, as it would ena¬ 
ble him to oppress them, and under some pretence or other to dispossess them 
of their lands. They objected to taking charge of the village police, because 
the 7’alliar’s grain allowance was not made answerable for thefts; because the 
thieves who commit the greatest depredations on their grain arc the labouring 
coolies of the village, and that if they took up any of them for theft the rest 
would refuse to work when wanted, and injure the cultivation ; because the 
loss of valuable property stolen is not now made good, eitiicr by tiic Kavilga.:; 
or the Government; and because they would themselves derive no advantage 
from mjdertaking a troublesome duty. They said, that notwithstanding all 
this, they would be willing to act as Potails of their villages, ii' the amount 
which they now paid, on account of kaweli fees, were remitted, or |if the 
old system of paying a sliare of the crop, in place of a money rent, were 
restored. 

11. I explained to them what they well knew, that they had derived many 
advantages Horn the Company’s government, by the abolition of some heavy 
taxes, the increase of their share of the crop, the extension of their backyards 
and tlieir exemption from assessment, the improvement at a great expense of 
the irrigation of the country, and the facility given to the export of their grain, 
and that, with respect to the duty being troublesome, and their having no com¬ 
pensation for it, the duty did not didcr from what they had been accustomed 
to under the government of the Rajahs, when they received no remuneration 
for it from tlic public more than they do now, because it was supposed that 
the desire of authority, and the convenience of having the command of the vil¬ 
lage servants, would always be sufficient to induce some one of the Meorassa- 
dars to act as tlie head of the village, and that the rest were bound, where 
some allowance, whether temporary or fixed, was deemed necessary, to raise it 
by a contribution among themselves. The spokesmen, in answer to every thing 
that was said, always returned to the subject of the remission of the kaweli fees. 
They were told that this had been long ago settled after mature consideration, 
and could not be revived. 

12. It was evident, from the whole of their arguments, and from each indi¬ 
vidual concurring, without the slightest variation,. in every point with the two 
or three principal speakers, and from all asserting what they know to be un¬ 
founded, namely, that no Meerassadar had superior authority to another, that 
they had preconcerted their answers, and that they acted under the influence 
cither of some of tiieir own number or of some leading men in the country who 
directed them. I thought it best not to urge them further on the matter, lest 
it should have given rise to the belief that their acting as heads or Potails of 
their villages was regarded as a point of so much importance, that if they held 
out for a time in declining the office. Government would be disposed to grant 
them an allowance in money or land, as the price of their accepting it. I there¬ 
fore told them, that I had nothing to do with the appoi>^ent of Potails, as 
itwas a duty belonging entirely to the Collector, and ^t my business was 
merely to ascertain whether they had any reasonable objections to offer to.^ 

meas^/ 
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■ meuure in ^oMitempiation, and whether there was any loail cireuihstances 
which shouKi render it lesS' applicable to Tanjore than to the neiirhbourini; 
countries. = » 

. ^ thoil^ht it advisable to have no more meetings with bodies of the prin¬ 

cipal inhabitants, in order to bear their opinions respecting the office of Potail. 
to avoid every ajlpearance of having any solicitude for its establishment, and 
to confine my inquiries chiefly to the nature of the internal village administra- 
Uon during the native Government, and as to how far any of the head inhabi- 
"pints had a share in it, siihilar to that which is usually assigned to Potails in 
other districts.* With this view I examined every person I met with, both on 
my w^ to I’anjore and at that place, from whom there was any probability of 
obtainining correct information. Among them w»re village servants, and pro¬ 
prietors both of lands and whole villages, and several persons employed by the 
former Rajahs before the transfer of the country to the Company. 

14. The accounts of these people, though they differed in many points, con¬ 
curred in the main one, that in villages held by a number of proprietors or 
Meerassadars, there was one who, under the title of Natnmkar, exercised 
authority over the rest in all public concerns of the village It appeared, also, 
from their statements, that the internal administration of Tanjore differed very 
little from that of other provinces under their native Princes. The country was 
divided into four soubahs, which were subdivided into tehsihlaries: these again 
were subdivided into smaller districts, under Naub-Monigars, having under 
tliem the Wuthum-Monigars, wllo had each the charge of three, four, or five 
villages, according to their extent, and managed their affairs with the help*of 
heail Meerassadar or Natumkar. All these officers, including tlie Na- 
tumkars, exercised authority in their respective gradations, not only in reve¬ 
nue but in police and judicial matters. I'he authority of each rank was unde¬ 
fined by any written rule, but still it was known by the custom of the country 
how far it could go. 


15. The Natumkar of the village (head Meerassadar) had authority over all 
the village servants. He alone gave orders to them: if any other Meerassadar 
wanted the carpenter, smith, or any of the servants, he applied to the Natum- 
kar. All orders from the TehsHdar or Wuthum Monigar were carried into 

"eflfect by the Natumkar. The Natumkar received these orders, either in 
writing or verbally, from the Monigar. If the Natumkar happened to be 
absent when an order came from the Monigar, the Meerassadars, in all ordinary 
cases, usually evaded compliance with it until his return. He and the Moni¬ 
gar together superintended the cultivation, the reaping, and division of the 
crops and the collections. The Monigar could not act without the Natum¬ 
kar, but the Natumkar could act without the Monigar, in almost every case, 
except when the Government received and sold its own share of the grain. 
When the Goveftiment share was. commuted for money, the kists were col¬ 
lected by the Natumkar, either with or without the Monigar; but the money 
was never entrusted to the Monigar, but was carried by the Natumkar and 
Shroff to the district cutcherry, if the sum was considerable, or if small, by the 
Shroff alone. The Monigar did not necessarily attend at the Collections: they 
were made by the Natumkar in the presence of the Curnam and Shroff) and 
when the kists were not readily paid he exercised the compulsory means which 
are usual with the native Governments. In the public concerns of tlie village, 
the Natumkar sometimes consulted the other Meerassadars,. sometimes not. 

16. .The Natumkar settled all disputes respecting water and shares of 
grain. In petty suits, where the parties consented, he either settled them him- 
self or referred them to a punebayet. He was neither ordered to decide nor 
prohibited from deciding upon them} and if either of the parties, disliking his 
decision, applied to a higher authority, he was never cidled to account for it. 

17. In cases of petty thefts of grain or other property; he either made the 
Talliar"*^refund, or stopped his allowances from the village. Where the pro¬ 
perty stolen was considerable, he made the 'RUi^.^give notice to the district 
Kavilgarj end if he did not discover and restore it, or pay the equivalent, be 
complained to the Tehsildar. 

[6 P] 18. The 


Goloael Manro’t 
Report, 
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Colonel Muoro'i ig. Ilie Natttukar received an annual rilowance from the'oilier. MeeeaMa-^ 

8 &^1817 gnin, but aomettmes in mon^ or in land, of which the rent to 

^ ' Government was paid them. There was no fixed rate of allowance, every 

village had its own, which was continued as first agreed upon 6y the Natum-.. 
kar and Meerassadar. Hie Natumkar, in addition to his fixM allowance, 
received batta from the.village whenever he went to the outcherry,'for the 
number of days he waa absent; and he was exempted from all the petty con¬ 
tributions, under the head of batta on account of public servants, which were 
paid by the other Meerassa&rs. . 

19. Besides these advantages, he enjoyed certain village honours to which 
he attached great importance. He received betel first at all the anni:^ fea» 
tivals of the pagoda, whensthe god is brought out in procession: be also r»> 
ceived it first at all marriages, and if he happened to be absent bis portion 
taken out and given in chiwge to some of ois friends, to be delivered to him 
before any could be distributed to the other inhabitants; and no voluntary 
contribution could be raised for any village ceremony, until it was sanctioned 
by his first paying his share. 

50. The Natumkar was appointed by the Mecrassadars: he was also re¬ 
movable by them; but this power does not seem to have been very generally 
exerted. His allowances, however, were very frequently withheld when they 
were dissatisfied with him, but were paid up when the cause of difference was 
removed. The son of the Natumkar was usually appointed to succeed to 
the office by the Meerassadars; or if he was iftifit, the brother, or some other 
n^ar relation. If none of them were qualified, one of the other Meerassadars 
was appointed. The relations, however, did not readily relinquish their claist-, - 
for the office was considered as a kind of hereditary property. The Meerassa¬ 
dars availed themselves of the right of appointment among the ordinary class of 
Natumkars, but among the higher class, who possessed great influence in the 
villages, the appointment seems to have been little more than a matter of form 
to confirm the succession, for most of the present leading Natumkars of vil¬ 
lages have been preceded in the same cffice by their ancestors for several gene¬ 
rations. In villages under one sole prbprietor, he was both Natumkar and 
Meerassadar. In villages belonging to only two or three proprietors, the whole 
commonly acted together as joint Natumkars, as it was not necessary in so 
small a number to select one exclusively for the office. 

51. The Natumkar of Tanjore was, in fact, the same as the Potail of other 

districts, having the village servants under bis immediate authority, making the 
collections and exercising coercion against defaulters,, settling petty diroutes, 
stopping the TalUar and Kaweli allowances in cases of theft, and in short direct¬ 
ing all uie afffiirs of the village. It may be said, that there was a Monigar 
placed over him, by whose order he acted; but the Monigm; had the manage¬ 
ment of several villages, and his business wa# merely to secured the Government 
share of the produce, to prevent depredations upon it, and to see it fairly sold* 
Monigars were not peculiar to Tanjore. Revenue officers under the same de¬ 
nomination, or that of Sbikdars, Turrefdar, &c. were necessarily employed ki 
all countries, when the puUic revenue was received in as share of the produce. 
This took place even where hereditary Potails were most completely established, 
for the Potail being himself a principal cultivator, could not safely be entrusted 
with a duty which it was so much nis interest to betray. The control of a 
revenue officer over the bead, of the village wa^ in this case, unavoidable; 
but it was also usual, even where the revenue was paid in money, for the Teh- 
sildars to appoint one of these petty officers to evdty five or six villages, to look 
after the cuitivatioA and the collections: but this did not hinder the Natumkar 
or the Potail from possessing the imtpediate management of their villages, and 
exercising authority in all matters, excepting the divirion of the produce with 
Government. ■ ■ 

From what has been said, it is manifest that there is no sufficieirt cause 
why the head Meerassadars or Natumkars of Tanjore should not, as well as 
the head Ryots of other districjts, act as heads of their villages. They are cer¬ 
tainly not less intelligent nor less qualified for the office. The very circumstance 
of t{ie Meerassadars of Tanjore being, in general, nearly equal in intelligence, 

docs 
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d^8 not DMvenV Aeir ratoitting their differences to each otlier, or to one of Coiond Munro’* 
wur nraber as afoonsiff. but rather renders it more easy to establish villacra - 
Moonsiffi and viHsge punchayets in Tanjore, than in districts whose iohabitMts 
JUS leas instructed. 


8 Feb. 1817. 


93 . There could not have been a finer field than Tanjore, on its transfer to 
the Compai^, for thfe establishment of a body of well qualified Potails. All 
tile matenalh were ready ; we did not use them, and our system, in this im¬ 
portant point, is, in consequence, more defective than that of the native Go- 
■-rtaiiiMnt, because it employed the Natumkars, while all our arrangements 
have ^ded rather, to throw them into neglect, than to bring them fomard as 
useful instruments of internal administration. It is fortunate, however, that 
more attehtion has been paid to the Curnura than to the Natumkar. The 
raising; the Curnum from his dependence on the Meerassadars, constituting 
him, instead of their servant, the servant of Government, and increasing his 
pay, is a most material improvement on the old system of the province. But 
if he was too much depressed before, he is too much elevated now, for he 
exercises the authority which, in other provinces, is divided between the Cur¬ 
num and Potail, He acts as a kind of deputy to the Tehsildar, and is placed 
in autiiority over all the villages composing his wuthum, and has charge both 
of the accounts and of the collections, which is contrary to the general prin¬ 
ciple of his being employed as a check upon the Potail or person who manages 
the vill|ige and makes the collections. 

24. It is a bad principle to have no intermediate authority between the 
Tehsildar of the district or his officers and the Ryot. The convenience, both 

-o f 'th c public service and of the inhabitants, requires that there should be in 
each principal village, or community of smaller villages, one of the body of the 
Ryots empowered by Government to act as head of the village, to settle petty 
disputes, and to direct its officers. If, therefore, no Natumkar existed in 
Tanjore to perform the duty of Potail, the want ought to be immediately sup¬ 
plied. It has, however, been shewn, that there is no deficiency in this order 
of men in the province. The minute subdivision of Tanjore into villages, 
renders its villages, on an average, sroalldr in extent of territory, of population, 
and even of revenue, than those of other districts. The greater or less dif- 
^^^ulty in the management of a village is occasioned by the population and 
extent of territory, not by the amount of revenue, for in two villages, where 
the territory and number of Ryots paying revenue are equal, but the revenue 
'Siaequal, and ten times greater in the one than in the other, it is not more 
difficult to collect ten thousand rupees in the rich than one thousand in the 
poor village. In fact, the 'richer village is generally the easiest to manage of 
tbe two, because it is less liable to failure, and does not require the same at^ 
tention to balances, tuckavy, and other details. The average of the territory 
and population of tbe Tanjore villages is not more than a fourth or a fiRh of that 
of the villages in other districts, so that, in Tanjore, the duty of the head of 
the village is not only more easy, but, as has already been observed, there is 
a greater body of men well ^afified to discharge it, than perhaps in any other 
province under the Madras Government. 

25. The Collector should be ordered to direct the Natumkars or head 
Meerassadars to act as Potails. To take the opinions separately of all the 
individuals composing so numerous a body, as to their being willing or not^ to 
undertake the office, answers no purpose but to raise difficulties and occasion 
delay. Indeetl, such opinions cannot be obtained •, for it is well known, that 
there are alwaj's a few leading men in each district, by whom all tbe other beads 
of villages are guided, in rejecting or accepting any arrangement proposed to 
them, in which their own private interest,i8 not deeply concerned, and that 
where tliis interest is not involved, the heads of villages give no opinion of 
their own, but follow implicitly that of these leaders. In imposing new taxes,, 
or in changing a division of produce to a money assessment, it is proper to 
consult fully with the heads of villages; but in the mere modification of a 
duty which they have long discharged, or in thSk ^rtailing or adding to it, 
such consultation can only be productive of mischief. It enrourages the lead¬ 
ing men to suppose that, by holding out and instigating their followers to do 
the same» they may make terms and obtain some advantage as the price of 

. . their 
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Colonel Munro't their compliance } and it induces them to do this, even where > they are > not 
averse to tlie«. measure proposed. The Natumkars are not ealidd upon to 
8 reb. inn. execute any new duty. It has been already shewn, that they directed the 
^ police ser\'ants and settled petty suits. The amount of thesA suits ia now d«-~ 

fined, which was not the ease before, and is so far a novelty, but the innova¬ 
tion is not a serious one. It is not more so than their being placed under the 
Curnums, formerly their own servants; and their being desired to resume a 
part of their former power, cannot surely be harder upon them than the loss 
of it. 

/ 

36. It may be asked, as was done by the head inhabitants in their meeting- 
with me, what remuneration the Natumkars are to have for discharging the 
duty of heads of villages. It may be answered, that none was granted by the 
native Princes, because it was known that the favourable assessment of the 
Meerassadars ought to enable them to defray the expense of the Natumkars 
as well as of the Curnums; that the Meerassadars are now more favourably 
assessed than formerly; that their back yards have been extended and de¬ 
clared rent free, as well as those of their tenants and labourers, which enables 
them to make better terms with them; that they have been relieved from 
several heavy extra taxes, which were abolished at the recommendation of 
Mr. Harris, and among the rest, from the district charges (Naut Chillawn) 
which, in fusily 1310, when collected at only four instead of fifteen to twenty 
gold fanams per one hundred ciiliunis, yielded Star Pagodas 33,931 ^8 44 ; 
that they still pay the Natumkar’s batta whenever they go to the cutcherry; 
that they have discontinued the payment of the allowance, only because the- 
duties of the Natumkars are now chiefly executed by the Curnums, and |hat. 
they arc as able as at any former period to pay that allowance, whei^ever 
the Najtumkars resume their functions as heads of villages. 

37 . Whether it may be thought expedient to let the Natumkars settle the 
amount of the allowance with the consent of the other Meerassadars, or to 
regulate by authority the amount to be paid by the Meerassadars, or for Govern¬ 
ment to bear the whole, or a part, of the charge itself, may be a subject for 
consideration on a new settlement, bitt the discussion of which, at present, 
might be prejudicial to the public service. As far as such information as could 
be acquired during a residence of a few weeks enables me to judge, I am 
inclined to think that the charge ought to be borne by the Meerassadars. It 
is true, that in other districts it is borne by Government; but there the Ryots 
have not the same advantages. They are already so fully assessed, as to'bc 
unable to contribute to the maintenance of the heads of villages. But in Tan- 
jore, the Meerassadars formerly pid the heads of villages or Natuiflkars, and 
their assessment is so favourable that they may still bear this charge,* and yet be 
much more lightly taxed than the Ryots in other provinces. There seems to 
be po objection to applying towards the ' defraying this expense any saving 
which may arise from the new police system ; but whatever allowance may be 
assigned to the Natumkar, it would be advisable that it should, be confirmed 
to him, and that he should be considered as the chief village servant of Govern¬ 
ment. Besides the useful aid which his acting as Potail would afflird to the 
internal administration of the country, it would also contribute greatly to check 
those combinations of the Meerassadars, which have so often been complained' 
of by the Collector. 

28. ThOughr considerable preparation has been made in Tanjore for the ap- 
pointroenv of Potails, it does not appear to roe that any real progress has been 
made : on the contrary, 1 am 'satisned that the difllculty will now be greater 
than if no previoas steps bad been taken. This arises from what has already 
been adverted to the taking the individual opinions of the Natumkars on the- 
measure, and the encoui^ment thereby given to them, of expecting to obtain'' 
favouraUe terms for their services. If men be left to their own choice in the 
discharge of their duties, they will, of course, always reject those which are 
troublesome or disagreeable. The principle sanctioned by the general practice 
of India should be maintained, that every^ village must find a head to discharge 
thhduty of executit^ its puMfo business, in the manner which may be required 
by Oovaronenu 


39 . from 
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99.. -FroRi thtft principle not having been observed in Tanjore, eitlier before 
or since the passing of the Regulation for the appointment of Potails lo do the 
duty of village Moonsiffs, and from its having been thought necessary, not only 
“xftfir the passing ^f that Regulation, but even after what is called the appoint¬ 
ment of the 4,108 Potails, to consult the Potails, as to their being willing or 
not to dischargb the jluty of the office, the introduction of the proposed ar¬ 
rangement ^as been much retarded. The appointment of the 4,108 Potails 
consisted merely in the Collector’s authorizing that number to be appointed to 
a rsiimlar number of villages, according to lists of villages and Meerassadui-s to 
act a^otails, which had been*submitted to him by the Tehsildars; but as the 
option was still ofTtfred to the Potails'thus appointed, to hold or relinquish the 
office as-they thought proper, the consequence has been, that as far as could 
be ascertained from the returns of such of the Tehsildars as had made any, tlie 
number of those who had declined was.much greater than that of those who had 
agreed to act, and that the system of village Potails is, as far as ever, from being 
established. 

30. After v)hat has been said, it can hardly be necessary for me to deliver it 
ns my opinion, that there is no more difficulty in finding heads of villages in 
Tanjore than in any other district, and that their not having yet been found 
has arisen from the Collector’s not having taken the steps calculated to insure 
success to the measure. 

, ' I have, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 
First Commissioner. 

Ti>njore, 8tb February 1817- 


MEMORANDUM- 

Total number of villages in Tanjore is 6,011, of the following description. 


Tareppoo^ or Sircar villages, including Ardamaniem . 4,739 

Shrotriam villages. 6ll 

llockagoottagay ditto .^. £3 

'Sidloogoottagay ditto . 18 

Paullun ditto . S51 

j^vamaniem ditto . 209 


5,871 

Villages of his Highness the Rajah... 140 


6,011 


Deduct villages in which no persons have yet been found answering 
the description of head inhabitants, as given in Section 3, Regulation 
IV. of 1816. 

Yakabogum villages, in which the Meerassadars have no houses at all... 253 
Number of villages in which the Meerassadars do- not reside, having 
houses in other villages . 249 


Total Yakabogum villages ..'...W”* 

Palabogum villages without any person to do the Moonsifi’ business, the 
proprietors-, having been already appointed elsewhere.. 69 

Total villages, in which no persons have Ueen found answering the de* 

scription of head inhabitants ........ ^1 

Amany villages belonging to his Highness Uje Rajah, and church villages. 

belonging to his Highness the Rajah...; 140 

Villages under management, in which Meerassadars are entirely prohi¬ 
bited from having any interference by the proclihnation of October 
1810....... 

• . ‘ [6 Q] 


Colonel Muni'ti'i 
Report, 

, 8 Feb. 1817. 


Carried over 1,24'S 
















Coloiifl Munro's 
Report, 

8 Feb. 1817. 


Mr Thackeray’i 
Report, 

10 July 1817. 
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Brovglit forward 1,'Stfd 


Church villages, the churches themselves being the Meerassadars, the 

villages are managed by the Circar servants .... 

Villages belonging to Chattrem and Madoms for which thereno pro- ^ 

f irietor ........ 54 

lages of mosques......16 

Villages beloAging to the rajahs, priests, &c. &c. lists are'sent to t(iem • 

to appoint peoj^e...v.. 26 

Villages formerly possessed by Cavilgars, and now under Aumany. 


1,903 

The accounts of three talooks sliew that one hundred and twentv-four of 
these villages are without inhabitants, and when the statements from the 
other six talooks are received, it will probably be found that six hundred of 
these 1,903 villages are uninhabited, and therefW require no Moonsifl^. The 
uninhabited villages are cultivated by Paragoodies and others in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 


Total number of villages to which Potails are not appointed. 1,908 

Villages to which Potails are appointed. 4,108 

Total number of villages in Tanjore .- 6,011 


This number is exclusive of the one hundred and six villages lately restored 
to the French, with Karrical. 

The Rajah has directed the Curnums of his Highness’s villages to attend at 
tlie talook cutcherries, to take copies of the police and judicial Regulations of 
1816 ; and the Resident at Tanjore has been requested to furnish information, 
shewing the fittest person in each village for head inhabitant. 

Proposals for renting the church villages have been invited, and about 200 of 
them are already rented, so that the 'renters may be nominated head inhabi¬ 
tants. 

GENERAL REMARKS. * ' 

In those villages where neither renters, permanent managers, nor und^- 
renters, reside, a respectable Kashagoody* or Paragoody might be nominated 
head inhabitant, and enquiries are now making to ascertain the fittest person 
in each of such villages. As, however. Section 5 of Regulation IV. of 1816 
.seems to apply only to renters of land and persons connected with the land 
revenue, another clause might be adiled to this section, authorizing the Col¬ 
lector to nominate respectable Kashagoodies head inhabitants in villages, where 
no persons reside of the description contained in Section 3, Regulation IV. of 
1816 . 

(Signed) ST. J. THACKERAY, 
Acting Collector. 


REPORT qfMi:. ST.JOHN THACKERAY, 

* ‘ Dated lOth Judy 1817- 

To the Secretary to Government, Judicial Department. 

Sin: 

1 . I HAVB the honour to acknowledge the feoeipt of your letter of 
the 19 th ultimo, desiring: me to report in what degree the arrangementa con¬ 
nected with the introduction of the new system of internid administration have 
been completed in this district since I took charge of it. 

S. Moonsifis 

• Th« term " kashagoody" wpliet to those who hare nothing to do with cultivation, and are 
neither MccraMadan, rrnteny raragoodiei^ nor Fullcu. 
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3. MoonsiSs had been nominated to above four thousand villages, and village 
Curnuma had been furnislied with copies of the police and judicial Regulations 
of the year 18J16, before I took charge of the district. 

3. Soon affer the arrival of Colonel Munro in January last, he received from 
me two statement,* copies of which I have the honour to submit. These shew 
that Moonsifls had been appointed to 4,108 villages; that of the remainder some 
contain only Paragoodies, Pullers, and Pariahs, and that some are entirely 
uninhabited. 

"''i . ’ 

i. Regulatiop IV. of 1816 appearing to require that every Moonsiff should 
reside in his village, and that he should be concerned in the rent or revenue 
management of it, I suggested the expediency of adding another clause to 
Section S, authorizing the Collector to nominate kashagoodies head inhabi¬ 
tants in villages containing no persona of the description referred to in that 
section. Another clause also seemed requisite, to empower ayekaboghum pro¬ 
prietor, possessing several villages in the vicinity of each other, to perform the 
duties of Moonsiff in all of them, without being compelled, as he is by the pre¬ 
sent Regulation, to reside where he acts. 

5. No further instructions have been yet received from the Commissioners 
respecting the villages above alluded to. I have endeavoured, however, to 
ascertain the fittest persons among the kashagoody inhabitants of each to con¬ 
duct, the duties of Moonsif]^ and in renting the pagoda villages t the perform¬ 
ance of these duties is made a condition of the rent. 

6 . It has been shewn, that the introduction of the new system, so far as it 
depends on the appointment of head inhabitants and the distribution of the new 
Regulations, has long been completed in by far the greatest part of this district. 
As, however, the effects of the system seem to depend on the disposition and 
exertions of the head inhabitants, more than on their appointment to the situa¬ 
tions of Moonsifls, and as they are certainly very unwilling, in this district, to 
perform the duties imposed on them by the Regulations,' it may be proper to 
state the circumstances which appear tp have given rise to their objections. 

7 . Heads of villages in this provjnce, so far from enjoying allowances similar 
^ to those which they appear always to have received in other districts, are 
' reipiired, under Regulation I. of 1816, in common with all other proprietors 

of lands and houses in the Tanjore district, to contribute towards the main- 
jfiiiance of a police establishment, of which they are expected to be the most 
efficient members. The funds hitherto allotted for the support of the cavelly 
system, arc by this Regulation declared appropriable to the maintenance of tliis 
establishment; and as the success of the new system depends so much on the 
zeal and exertions of heads of villages, 1 venture to submit the expediency of 
placing the head Meerassadars in Tanjore somewhat more on an equality with 
those in other disiricts, either by relieving them from contributing to the sup¬ 
port of the police establishment, or by granting them allowances equivalent to 
what they contribute. Such a remuneration for their services, so far from 
being a concession of any right of Government, would be merely an appropria¬ 
tion of part of the cavil funds to the purpose noticed in Section 3, Regula¬ 
tion I. of 1816. 

8 . The justice and policy of the measure which I now venture to suggest has 
long appeared evident to me. I should, however, have remained silent on the 
subject, until the return of the Collector, did it not appeal- to be materially 
connected with the success of the system, respecting which I have been, desired 
to report. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ ST. J. THACKERAY, 

Acting Collector. 

Cutcherry of the Collector of Tanjore, 10th July 1817* 

‘ REMARKS 

* One is at the end of Colonel Muoros report of 8lh Fwbroary 1817, wid the other at the end 
of tbit. . 


Mr. Thackeray’s 
lleport, 

10 July 1817. 
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REMARKS respecl'Aig those Villages in Tatgore, in which no person has' 
been yet appointed to conduct the duties ^ Village Moonsfff or Head 
JnhabitanL ' 

Aumany villages,.53$ 

A few of these villages have been in aumainr since fiisily ISIO, but most of. 
them only since fusily in consequence ofthe Meerussadars having refused 
to agree to proper terms of rent. Their object and interest is to conceal ani*- 
deprcciate the resources of the villages, and the proclamatign of 1810 was 
intended to prevent their interference; as, therefore, they have nothing to do 
with the concerns of the village, Paragoodics or Kashngoodies might prdbably 
be found to do the Moonstff business. 


Church villages. S'iCy 

Chetram and Matrain villages. 34 

Mosque villages. 1(> 


62S 

Tliese six hundred and twenty-six villages may be classed together. Those 
that are rented to resident renters can be superintended by them, and .this 
superintendence may be made a condition of the ])ottah in those villages that 
are not yet settled. In such of the church villages as are already settled, and 
are without either a resident renter, a permanent manager, or an under-renter, 
llie fittest person in tlie village may be nominated by the Collector. Preference 
slioiild lie given to a respectable mocrassi Paragoody, where there is one. 


Villages belonging to priests, &c. of the Rajah. 26 

Many of the proprietors of these villages are singers in the Rajah’s palace, 
and their occupation, in some instances, “disqualify them for Moonsiif business. 
As, however, tliere are many more individuals than villages, they must eitlior 
find twenty-six persons of their number, or must point out managers or under- 
renters to act for them. 


Cavilgars’ villages in aumany. 8 

Tliese have beer, in aumany since fusily 1223, and remain so until their 
resources, &c. are fully ascertained. There are Meerassadars in ail of them 
but as there is the same objection to aj^ointing them Moonsiffs as in the other 
five hundred and thirty>three villages, Paragoodies and Kashagoodics are the 
only persons to whom the duty can be entrusted. 

'i'he Cavilgars who formerly possessed these villages have no meerassy right 
in them. 

Yakabogam villages, in which the Meerassadars have no, houses, 253 

And in which they have houses but do not reside . 249* 

Polabogam villages, the proprietors of which are already 
appointed to other villages.... 69 


571 

The same difficulty occurs in these* three description of villages. 

'Where no Meerassadar, permanent manager, or under-renter resides, the 
fittest person in each village must be appointed by the Collector, preference 
being given to a meerassy^ragoody where there is'one. 

Where, from the proximity of several villages belonging to one person, this 
person may be able to superintend all of them, a clause should be added to 
Section 3,^ Regulation IV. making* it unnecessary, in such eases, for the Moon-- 
siff to reside where he acts.. 


la 
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In villages, population of which consists only of weavers or other manu 
tourers auJ Punigoodie, not Collectori urot,S^"r ^"™ 

^table among the former, might do the Moonsifif business. ^ “ost respec 

•” »■» of 

The Rfisidenthas been requested to furnish information respecting the Raiah’s 

“"d his Highness has Tent Cufnul^^^^^ 
talook cutchernes to take copies of tbe new Regulations. 

ft 

, (Signed) St. J. THACKERAY. 

Aoting Collector. 


REPORT COMMISSIONERS. 
Dated the ISrA September I8I7. 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir 

. 1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary 

Hill’s letter of the 19th July, with copies of his letter of the 19th June to the 
acting Collector of Tanjore, and of that officer’s answer. 


!2. The acting Collector states, that two things are wanting, in order to 
render the village Moonsiif system in any degree efficient in Tanjore. The 
first is an extension of the provisions of Regulation IV. 1816, so as to autho¬ 
rize Collectors to nominate, in certain cases, the proprietors of villages, though 
non-resident, to act as head inhabitants of such villages, and to appoint, in 
villages where there is no head inhabitant connected with agriculture, a Kaslia- 
goodee to act in that capacity. The second is the exemption of the head in¬ 
habitants of villages from contributing to the police establishment. 

i 

. 3. The subject of non-resident head inhabitants, and of the exemption of 
head inhabitants from contributing to the police fund, was brought to the 
notice of Government by the First Commissioner, in his report of tbe 8th 
February last. In that report it was proposed, that in the event of its appear¬ 
ing to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council that non-resident bead 
inhabimnts could not act under Regulation IV. 1816, that a supplementary 
Regulation, empowering them to act, should be framed. As the case of 
several small villages being the property of one person, who cannot afford to 
employ a deputy in those in which he does not reside, is found in Malabar 
and some other districts, as well as Tanjore, and as two or more villages, 
having no general proprietor, are in some districts, on account either of their 
loqal situation, their smallness, or some other cause, frequently united under 
one headman, and as doubts may be entertained as to his competency, under 
the existing Regulations, to act as head of any village, except of that in 
which he actually resides *, we beg leave to recommend, that the Commission 
be directed to prepare a supplementary Regulation, to remove the present 
difficulties respecting non-resident heads of villages, and to provide in general 
for whatever may be necessary, in order to render the village system more 
compleat. 

4. We would also recommend, that the Tanjore heads of villages be ex¬ 
empted from the house-tax imposed for the police establishment} and should 
any other house-tax exist, from it likewise. The value of the exemption, in 
a pecuniary view, is insignificant, but as a mark of distinction considerable 
importance is attached to it by the natives; and as it is allowed in other 
districts we think they ought to be extended to tbe heads of villages in 


Tanjore. 

5 . The heads of villages in Tanjore should, we think, be placed ftn the same 
footinir with regard to allowances, as those of Coimbatore; but before the 
measure is carried into effect, it will be advisable to ascertain what the amount 
is of ‘the temission of taxes which has already been granted to the he^s of 
" [6R] vdlages 


Mr. Thackeny’s 
Report, 

10 July 1817. 


Report of 
Judicial 
ComiuiMionerf, 
18 Sept. 1817. 
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Judicial^ 
CoinmiMfoners, 
18 Sept. 1817. 


vlllkgfes aM othei” Mte^rasHadars of Tanjare, since the itommenceinentiof :the 
CoihpanyVGovcrnHiertf, under thd hea^ specified in the First Coramissionerfs 
report, as well as any other heads not included in that report. The Coileetoc 
inight be directed to prepare statements of the amount of these remissions, 
and likewise of the amount of allowances formerly received, under the Rajah’s 
government, by the Nattamkar or head of the village from the Meerassadars. 
These statements v^ould rfiow whether the heads of vHlages of Tanjoih do not 
actually enjoy remissions equivalent to the allowances granted to those in 
Coimbatore; or if they do not, whether the deficiency ought to be made up 
by an assessment on the Meerassadars or by Government. • 

6 . As the allowances paid to the heads of villages by the Meerassadars have 
been very generally either lessened or discontinued, since the transfer of Tan- 
jore to the Company, the best way of discovering what the amount of them 
formerly was would be by making the heads of villages understand that it 
would be used as a standard in regulating their future allowances. 

7 . We would recommend that the house-tax on the heads of villages in 
Tanjore be immediately abolished, and that whatever ofiicial allowance it may 
hereafter be deemed proper to grant to them be given in land, wherever land 
can be found for that purpose, and where there is no land at the disposal of 
Government, by a remission of rent. 


We have, &c. 


(Signed) 


Madras, 18th September I 8 I 7 . 


THO». MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 


Ordkred, in consequence. That the following letters be dispatched to 
tlie Collector and Magistrate of Tanjorh, and to the Commission for revising 
the Judicial system. 

To the Collector and Magistrate, Tanjore. 

Sm: 

1. I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter from the Commission 
for the revision of the Judicial system, with a copy of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh paragraphs of the report therein alluded to. 

3. The Commission have been desired to frame the draft of the supplemen¬ 
tary Regulation regarding heads of villages, which they consider necessary. 

3. You will take for your guidance the suggestions contained in the letter 
from the Commission, relieving the heads of villages from the police-tax and 
from any other house-tax to ^hich they may be liable, and ascertaining the 
amount of all sorts of remission, of impost or other advantage which they at 
present enjoy, compared with the advantages which they may have enjoyed 
under the Rajah’s government. The relief from house-taxes is to be granted 
immediately, and you will report how much it amounts to, both in the aggre¬ 
gate, and on an average, to the individual head of villages. The other points 
of information required, you will ascertain with as much accuracy and ex- 
pe<lition as may be practicable, and will submit them to the Governor in 
Council. 


1 have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 14 October 1817 . 


(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secnetaty tp Government. 


REROiUr 
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REPORT qf Mr. J. HEPBURN, COLLECTOR and MAGISTRATE 

OfTANJORE, 

» •* Dated the 8th Noveml/er \8\7, 


'To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir: 


1, I had the honour 4o receive the letter of the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment of the 14th pn the 27th October, enclosing copy of a letter for the revi¬ 
sion of the Judicial system, together with an extract of the twenty-sixth anti 
twenty-sdVenlh paragraphs of a report from the First Commissioner, of the 8th 
February last, upon the state of Tanjore; informing me, at the same lime, that 
the Commission had been directed to prepare a supplementary Regulation, 
providing for certain cases that have occurred here, to which the former one 
does not apply, and directing me to take the suggestions contained in that 
letter for ray guidance, relieving the heads ol villages appointed Moonsiff's 
from the police-tax, or from any other house-tax to which they may be liable, 
and to ascertain and report the amount of all sorts of remissions and imposts, 
or other advantages which they at present enjoy, compared to those which they 
did enjoy under the Rajah’s government, together with certain other points of 
information, which I am directed to submit, for the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, with the least practicable delay. 

2. Before entering upon the subject of the above letter, I will, with permis¬ 
sion, avail myself of the present opportunity of acknowledging the receipt ot 
the former letter from the Secretary to Government in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment, of the 5th July last, ordering me to return to my station in lanjore, and 
conveying the expression of the disapprobation of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council at the style and tenour of my correspondence with the 
Commission, which had created an impression in their minds ot disinclination 
in me to give them that support, in my capacity of Collector, so urgently pre¬ 
scribed in the orders of the Court of Directors. 

3. In respect to the style of my cdrrespondencc, it having 
exceptional I Jiave to express ray sincere regret that there should been 
gr3ls (which assuredly never was intended) for such an opinion; and still 
Sore so. that I should never till now have had an oPPO’-t'imty given r^e of 
publicly recording that regret, which I certainly should not have 

Soment to do, as soon as I had been made aware of my error. I trus I can, 
with confidence, appeal to a service of twenty years, in P™"^. 
in error forms no part of my public character; and I eertainly have 

willinelv seized any occasion that had been given me of shewing that it con- 
rtituted^no part of.rt now, by making such reparation as was then in my power, 
if either the Government or the Commission had, in any way, pointed out 
Se Se ermrlnt^ which I had fallen. This 
am sorry to say, was not observed towards me, and I have, 

been so unfortunate as to have laboured for a long ® Jjf Qq. 

out beiuff made publicly acquainted with the course of the displeasure ot tt^ 

™.'l h.v^tha’mo„ .. 

of the Commission against me originated in a P| , . j was both 

into whioh it W.5 e»y nod ‘X,.X h" v. SnowleS 


Mr. Hepburn's 
iteport, 

8 Nov. 1817. 


from rU the responsjbjUty of it. ^ 
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been furnished with any of their communications with Government upon this 
subject. As this is, however, the only opportunity I shall ever have of affbrd. 
ing any explanation to our Honourable Employers, before w^om the whole of 
the statements of the Commission will appear, and as the anuiety of the Ho>. 
nourable Court to introduce the new system may, without such epcplansltion, 
bring down upon me their displeasure, I trust that the attempt to remove so 
serious an imputation upon my public conduct, and. to do away, if possible, the 
unfavourable impression under which the Government have passed so heavy a 
censure upon me, will be excused in an officer qf my rank and length of ser¬ 
vice, who has ever been anxious to discharge his duty with zeal and fidelity. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages, therefore, under which f shall labour, from 
not having the contents of the Commissioners* report before me, I Still trust 
that the Government will be pleased to receive with their accustomed libera¬ 
lity the few following facts, founded prrincipally upon dates which cannot be 
overturned. 

5. The representation of the Commission of a want of support from me, can 
only, I apprehend, apply to the period subsequent to the receipt of the new 
Regulations, as previous to that time they had required the performance of no 
one act from me, excepting to furnish them with a few statements, which, £ 
have reason to think, I was one of the first to do. The principal of these Re¬ 
gulations, three in number, were received in the month of August, with instruc¬ 
tions to furnish a copy of them to the head inhabitants of every village, in the 
district. No time was lost in immediately commencing this undertaking; but 
as the whole system, and the duties to be performed under it, were new to the 
persons who were to fill the office of Moonsifii it appeared to me that the se¬ 
lections could not be began upon with effect, until the nature of their new du¬ 
ties was generally known to the future Moonsiffs. In fact, my knowledge of 
the disposition of the people convinced me, that to have made the nominations 
at once, before the system was understood, would at once have produced its 
entire failure. 

6. The labour, therefore, of introducing the system here, compared with any 

other district, became extraordinary. 'The Regulations, as they then stood, 
being considered applicable to about six hundred villages only, it became ne¬ 
cessary for the Collector to appoint Moonsiffi for as many of the remaining 
five thousand villages as the system could in any way be extended to. In con¬ 
sequence of a representation from the Commission of a want of support from 
me, dated in Sepkmber, one month only after the receipt of these three long 
and intricate Regulations, I was in October ordered to Madras, for the purpose 
of having a personal interview with the Right Honourable the Governor, 
wfore the end of November, however, and before I was relieved in the charge 
of my office, above four thousand Moonsiffi were selected and appointed by 
me, comprehending every instance to which the Regulationa could apply, and 
copies of the Regulations furnished them. This fact is confirmed by Mr. 
T'hacksray, in his letter to Government of the I st July last. The system was 
from that time, in fact, introduced, and only required to be put in motion. It 
is within my knowledge, that its introduction was completed here, as far as 
depended upon me, much before any of the neighbouring districts, although 
the labour was beyond comparison greater, because the officers, as well as the 
office, was to be created. , 

?• I hope I may be permitted earnestly, therefore, to solicit Government to 
do me the justice to call upon the Collectors of the adjacent southern districts, 
to know how many Moonsiffs they had appointed by the end of November last, 
in order that the Right Honourable the Governor in Council may judge what 
foundation the Commission had for, the impression stated to be left on their 
minds in September, of my disinclination, in particular, to give them the sup- 
port required of me as Collector. That the persons selected by me were those 
contemplated bv the Regulation, I have every reason to believe has been ad- 
mitted i indeed, none other have been proposed. In every practicable in- 
stance, tlie principal landed proprietor in the village was chosen as its head ; 
and I am informed by the Sherishtadar of this cuteberry, that when he, by order 
of the assistant in charge, waited upon Colonel Munro (who left Madras on 
the day of my arrival at it for this district), to explain to him the principle upon 

wuch 
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which the selection had been made, he expressed himself satisfied with it, 
steting that these were undoubtedly the persons in view in llie Regulation for 
the office; at the same time, he regretted that the Regulation had been strictly 
. adhered to wi^i respect to some other villages, which be said was not intended 
by the Commission. For what happened in my absence, I humbly apprehend 
I cannofbe respoiisible. I was called away from my station before an opportu¬ 
nity had l^een given me of settling the system I had introduced into motion. 
Whether I should have sbcceedcd better under the Regulation, as it then stood, 
than Cojonel Munro did, I pretend not to say. I would only submit, that a 
proposition from the Commission of the necessity of an amended Regulation, 
and of placing the Meerassadars ofTanjore appointed Moousiits, upon the same 
footing as the Potails of other provinces made Moonsids, shews that the cir¬ 
cumstances of this district were peculiar, and that my representations of them 
were correct. How far the difficulties attending them, and whether the space 
of one month, within which the impression of my disinclination of affording 
them due support had been created in the minds of the Commission, was suffi. 
cient to overcome all the difficulties I Had to contend with, I humbly leave to 
the consideration of Government, earnestly begging that their opinion of my 
conduct m^ be judged qf with reference to that of others, similarly situated 
with myself. 

8. In reply to Mr. Hill's last letter, inclosing the several communications of 
the Commission, I have the honour to state, that observing, on my return to 
my s^tation, the assistant Collector in charge had reported, in his letter of the 
Ist July, to Government, that the introduction of the new system, as far as 
depended upon the selection of one inhabitant in each village to perform the 
duties of Moonsifl's or head inhabitants, and the distribution of the new Regu¬ 
lations had been completed by me, in by far the greater part of the district 
(wherever the Regulation was applicable), before 1 left it last year, but that, 
ft'om the unwillingness of the people to undertake the duties of the office with¬ 
out remuneration, the system had made little or no progress during my ab¬ 
sence; and as I certainly found that nothing had been done, and that matters 
remained exactly in the same state in which 1 had lefl them nearly a year be¬ 
fore, it has therefore been the principal and most earnest object of my attention 
and study, since my return, to ascertain the most eligible mode by which their 
scruples could be overcome. The assemblage of all the principal landholders 
of the country at the dussarah feast, a few days ago, offered an eligible oppor¬ 
tunity, by personal intercourse, of using ail the influence I might jiossess over 
them, to induce one Meerassadar in each village to undertake willingly the 
execution of the new duties assigned to them as Moonsiffs under the new sys¬ 
tem ; and although they are stated to have previously declined to perform any 
yf the duties expected from them, I am happy to be able now to report, that 
they readily promised me to meet the wishes of Government, upon the condi¬ 
tion 6nly of recdlving some remuneration for the time and trouble their new 
office must entail upon them. This demand, on their part, appeared so reason¬ 
able, that knowing the difference of situation between tbe Meerassadars of 
Tanjore and Potails and Monigars of many of the other provinces, a report of 
my proceedings upon this, subject was already in preparation for the informa¬ 
tion of Government, when the arrival of Mr. Hill’s letter, by^requiring informa¬ 
tion upon points which it would not have embraced, has caused its suspension 
till the necessary documents are prepared. In the mean time, no impediments 
to the e.\ecution of the system exist on the part of the inhabitants selected for 
the offipe of Moonsiff and the example of the principal landholders has been 
so generally followed, that the other Meerassadars have already, almost every 
where, consented likewise to act as Moonsiffs; and I trust, as the system is, 
now set in motion, that the Moonsifis hyre will prove not less efficient than 
those in the other provinces. 

9. As I find, from the enclosures in the letter received, that I have already 
been anticipated by the First Commissioner in the proposals of placing the in¬ 
habitants of Tanjore, who have been selected for the office of Moonsiffs, u{K>n 
the same footing as the Potails already existing’ ip other districts, I trust the 
greatest difficulty in effecting the desired arrangement is now removed. The 
admission of this necessity, on tbe part of the Commission, tends greatly to 

, ^ ^6 S] facilitate 
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Mr. Hepburn's facilitate and reconcile the whole subject, as what formerly was principally cozt> 

8 N *****1817 tended for was, that the situation of the Mecrassadars here is very difier^M 
" ‘ ■ from that of Potails of other districts, and that in Tanjore they enjoyed no im¬ 

munities in land or money, in return for which the GovernmentVcould demand- 
the performance of police and judicial duties. This position seems now to be 
confirmed by the First Commissioner’s letter. 

10. A proposition to recommend an exemption from the house-t^x to the 
person ofiiciating as Moonsifii was made by me to the Meerassadars, previous 
to the receipt of the letter of the Commissioner to the same effect; and although 
I found that the distinction which this exemption would confer was fully 
preciated, it will not, however, be considered by them a full compensation for 
the time (here particularly valuable to a cultivator) and trouble they'will be 
required to dedicate to their new office. The amount, in a pecuniary point of 
view, is the merest trifle (a double fanam a year only, individually, for the best 
description of tiled houses in the district), and there are no other police taxes 
paid directly by them; the remainder of the police funds consisting of a certain 
portion of the gross produce, as will be more fully explained on a future occasion. 

11. An equalization being recommended by theeCommission between the 
remuneration to the Meerassadar here and the Monigars of Coimbatore, I 
apply, with the permission of Government, to the Collector of Coimbatore for 
information on this subject, in order to facilitate the execution of the wishes of 
the Commission. 

1^. Having been formerly an assistant Collector, and for some time in citarge 
of Coimbatore, 1 possess a pretty good general knowledge of the subject; aod, 
as far as my recollection serves me, the mode of revenue management there, 
unless since'changed, is nearly the same as that of the Ceded Districts. In 
Coimbatore the lands assigned to the Gouds (for the word P(tfail is not used in 
Coimbatore) were assumed by Major Macleod, and an allowance made in 
money to the person appointed to collect the revenue of the village, who has 
been generally called Monigar, and is a head Inhabitant. 

13. In the district of Sattanaid, a paft of the Carnatic into which, so long 
ago as 1803, 1 introduced the ryotwar plan, as laid down by Colonels Read 
and Munro, I took away the mauniums the inhabitants enjoyed conjointly, 
and selected one person to be Putta-monigar, who was to be allowed a per¬ 
centage on the collection. 

H. Tiie Potail, it would appear, is an officer of some standing in the Ceded 
Districts, and that he held lands; but these lands are held in share by the 
relations of the Potail, and that Colonel Munro did not resume these lands. 
He estimates their value, and those assigned to the Curnums, to exceed tw^ 
lacs of pagodas annually. 

• * 

15. In Tanjore no such office as that of Potail, Monigar, or Putta-monigar, 
existed, and of course no remuneration for the inhabitants called upon to per¬ 
form the office of MoonsifF. The Curnum, of late years, has collected thf 
revenue, and formerly it was done by a Sircar officer; but the whole Curnum 
establishment of all the district amounts to no more than twenty thousand 
pagodas a year, an'd the inhabitants have nothing. 

16. These great distinctions could not be unknown to me, who have been 
employed in so many diffeieat districts, and 1 trust this brief explanation will 
not be considered intniuve. Persons have been selected in Tanjore to All the 
office of Moonsiff: they have undertaken the duties, and Government have 
consented to remunerate their services. Thus all difficulties are removed; and 
I should hope much, if not all the bUme imputed to me by the Commission for 
disinclination to introduce the system. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. HEPBURN, 

Cutcherry of the Collector of Tanjore, Collector and Magistrate. 

8th November 1817* 

The President intimates to the Board his intention of recording his sent!-, 
menm on the foregoing letter at a future period, the further consideration of the 
letter is therefore dererred. 
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REPORT of COLONEL MUNRO, 

Dated the 26 //i May I 8 I 7 . 

To tRe Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir 

. Aftkr my report from Tanjore, dated the 8th February, I pro- Colonel Munro't 
^ded to Trichinopoly, Madura, Oindigul, Coimbatore, Malabar, and Canara. gcMay^Vsi?. 
The purposes to which my inquiries in these provinces were chiefly directed, ^ 

were, to ascertain the condition of the village servants, but more particularly 
that of the heads' of villages; whether heads of villages existed in all districts, 
and if they did not, how the want of them was to be supplied ; wliether, in 
those districts where they did not exercise the powers usually vested in PotaiU, 
their authority had been thus limited under the Company’s Government only, 
or had always been so under their own native rulers; whether the authority 
which they enjoyed under those rulers was not, in a great measure, similar to 
that which has been conferred upon them by the late Regulations; and whether 
the new system is, in general, acceptable to the great body of the people, or not. 

S. As it was most likely that both the heads of villages and the inhabitants 
would prefer that form of village administration to which they had been long 
accustomed, and under which their ancestors had lived, it became necessary 
that I should examine rather what it had been under the native princes, than 
what it was under the Company’s Government. Such aii investigation, to be 
well made, must be made by the Collector, having at his command every 
channel of information, and mu.st be leisurely conducted. The shortness of 
my stay, which was never more than from ten days to a month in any one pro> 
vince, did not admit of my making so full and accurate an inquiry as might 
have been wished, and though the information in this report must therefore be 
defective in many instances, 1 am persuaded that it is sufficiently correct in all 
the main points of the ancient village system, which are those which are most 
essential to be known, because the knowledge of them will show whether the 
new system is a complete innovation rnnknown to the old institutions of the 
'country, or merely a restoration of the ancient village system, with such modU 
fleations as were requisite, in oVder to render it more efiicient and uniform. 

S. It was impossible to prosecute the inquiries in which I was engaged, 
without being constantly interrupted by representations of grievances, real or 
imaginary. Such of them as seem deserving of any attention 1 shall state here¬ 
after, as well as what I have to say regarding Malabar and Canara, and confine 
the present report to Trichinopoly, Madura, Dindigiil, and Coimbatore. 

4. In these provinces I found prevailing every where the same general system 
of the village afi'airs being directed by a head cultivator, either Brumin or Sudra. 

This man, however denominated, was in fact the Potail, and the authority which 
he exercised in different districts so much the same, that the account of one 
district might answer for all the rest. But as his allowances and privileges 
varied considerably in diflerent districts, it may be necessary to state separately, 
though at the expense of a good deal of repetition, what his situation was in 
each particular district. 

5 In Trichinopoly, under the Hindoo Government, the denominations and 
privileges of the beads ci villages varied in the Wet, the dry, and the Poligar 
districts. In the wet, forming by far the most considerable part of the collec- 
torate, the villages possessed by Bramins were called agrahar, and those pos¬ 
sessed by Ryots pandrawadda. In the Branfiin villages, the headman was called 
sometimes the Gramni, but commonly the Promtrlak : in the Ryot or Sudra 
villages, the headman was called Gour or Natumkar; different terms, but 
expressing the same thing, the headman, head villager, or manager. 

6 . The functions of the heads of villages, whether Bramin or Ryot, were 
the same: they discharged all the duties usually exercised by Polails in revenue 
and police matters, and in settling petty suits; ,The village servants were under 
the head of the village, not under the other Mecrassadars or Ryots. In pri¬ 
vate or extra assessments, and other matters regarding the general interests of 
• the 
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the village, the head consulted the other Meernssadars. In orders from the 
Sirkar, not of general interest, he did not consult them, and either acted alone 
or in conjunction with the Monigar, or other Sirkar officer.- In trifling disputes 
about water, application was made, in the flrst instance, to the''j)ead of the vil¬ 
lage, who settled them with the Monigar. In cases of petty debts, the parties 
applied to the head of the village ; and if notsatisfled with his decision, went 
in succession to the Monigar and Tehsildar. , 

7. Tlie Monigar, who is so often mentioned in conjunction with the head of 
the village, was a petty officer, appointed and dismissed at pleasure by the Teh¬ 
sildar. In Trichinopoly his jurisdiction was usually limited t<vone large, or two 
or three small villages. He superintended the cultivation, the reaping and 
selling of tlie Sirkar grain and the collections, and he also took cognizance of 
petty offences and suits, with the aid or through the mediation of the head of 
the village. He was, however, little more than a kind of head Peon. His pay 
was only four or five rupees a month ; and though, as a Sirkar servant, he was 
obeyed, he was never respected like the head of the village, and when com¬ 
plained of by Mm he was generally removed by the Tehsildar. The Monigar, 
therefore, titough nominally placed in authority over the head of the village, 
;>eldom did any thing witliout his concurrence, and was in reality usually directed 
by him. 

8. The heads of villages, as a compensation for the duties they discharged, 
enjoyed an allowance of grain or of land rent-free (monjem), or of both.' The 
allowance in grain was confined to the Bramin villages, which however formed 
more than four-fifths of the province, and was originally granted by the Naiques 
of Trichinopoly : it amounted to from twenty to tw'o hundred kollums, accord¬ 
ing to the produce of the village. It was given from the Sirkar share. It is 
stated by the-inhabitants, but I do nut know that their testimony is supported 
by any sufficient document, that under the Hindoo government the Sirkar 
share of the produce in the villages belonging to Bramius was only one-sixth at 
first, but afterwards raised to one-fourth, and in those belonging to Sudras or 
Ryots one-third ; that many of the Sudra villages were purchased Iw successive 
Rajahs and given to Bramins, on condition of their paying one-rourth of the 
produce as rent, and that these shares were continued until the country fell 
into the hands of the Nabob of the Carnatic, when they were altered. . In 
Agrahars, where tiicre was no monyem, the head man was allowed a remission 
in his rent of six or seven per cent.: he paid only one-fifth of the produce, 
while the other Mecr.-issadars paid one-fourth of the produce of their respective 
lands to Government. In the Sudra villages, the head of the village had service 
land, which was usually called gour or ambub monyem. In the Bramin villages, 
the monyem of the head man was resumed by the Nabob, who continued the 
allowance in grain which had been granted by the Naiques; but it was so 
frequently reduced in amount, or withheld altogether, that,it could not be 
considered as a fixed remuneration. In the dry villages, the monyems were 
continued to their heads, as under the Hindoo government, and the heads of 
all villages continued to discharge nearly the same duties, with the same autho¬ 
rity, as under their ancient Sovereigns, until the transfer of the province to the 
Company. Though in the Bramin villages the monyem held by the head man 
was originally granted, under the term of brim want or agrahar, to all the Bra- 
inins of the agraliar, with a larger share to him, yet it was usual for him to enjoy 
the whole, except in villages where dissensions prevailed, when the other Bra¬ 
mins claimed their respective shares. In the Sudra villages the monyem was 
exclusively enjoyed by the Gour or head man. 

9 . The right claimed by the Tanjcre Meerassadars of removing and ap¬ 
pointing the Nattamcar or head of tlje village, does not exist in Trichinopoly 
in the Sudra villages. He was there always considered as hereditary, though 
liable to removal by Government. His removal was usually the consequence 
of incapacity: a more able Meerassadar was associated with him, and gradually 
allowed to supplant him. In the Bramin villages, if the bead was unfit the 
Meerassad:irs represented it, and proposed anotiier to fill the office, who was 
confirmed by the Sirkar. The custom of allowing to the Bramins a privilege 
dented to tlie Ryots, of interfering in the nomination of the head of the vil¬ 
lage, seems to have arisen from respeetto their caste, and also fronf the greater 

equality 
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equality and consequent insubordination among them than in other castes, pro- Colonel Munro’i 
ducuig frequent feuds and opposition to their head, which could only be re- Report, 
medied by his removal. 26 May 1817. 

10k In "pirAore, Arrialore, and Wuddiarpollum, poliams depending on 
Trichinopoly, the condition of the heads of villages differed considerably from 
what it was in the tricar districts. They were in those poliams distinguished 
by the appellations of Gour, Nattar, Reddi, Nainar, according to the caste to 
which they belonged, or by the general term of karikar or manager. Their 
duties were the same as in ^e Sirkar villages. They had no service land. 

(manium), but frem a remission of five per cent, allowed to all tlie Ryots, 
they had a larger portion, and in some villages the whole, and they received 
batta from the other Meerassadars whenever they left the village on public 
business. They were removed by the Sirkar or the Poligar when they did 
not agree to the rent, and for other causes, and other persons appointed. In 
some villages of the Wolkonda jaghire the Nattars or heads claimed and still 
claim the superiority, and tlie right of selling all lands in thejnj but there is 
no evidence of their ever having sold any, except their own g»den and wet 
lands. 

11. In these poliams the Curnum in a few villages had service land ; in the 
rest he was paid by fees in kind, or by a share of an assessment made for the 
general expenses of the village. He was, when paid in this manner, called 
the Cirnum of the Ryots, and could be dismissed by them from his office. 

12. The land in the districts of Trichinopoly is private property,, and is 
hereditary, and transferrable by gift or sale, in every respect as in Tanjore. 

In some of the villages of the poliams the land, both wet and dry, is held in 
shares and sold as private property, as in Trichinopoly. In others, no land is 
sold, or considered as being private property, excepting garden,, which is 
every where reckoned private property when it is planted witli trees; becailse, 
were it otherwise, no individual would go to the expense of digging wells or 
tanks for watering it. 

13. The tenures of land, as well as* the privileges and duties of heads of 
villages, have much more diversity in the poliams than in the Sirkar districts 
of Trichinopoly. It would be a waste of time, and would be ofi no use, even 
if it were possible, to shew the origin of each particular variation. The de¬ 
tails already given are sufficient to shew, that in the collectorate of Trichino¬ 
poly a system has always prevailed throughout all the districts' of which it is 
composed, of managing the internal affairs of each village through the agency 
of one of its head Ryots or landholders. That this system, however it may 
differ in minute points from the potail one, agrees with it in the main point of 
having a head to each village, and that there is therefore no cause for believing 
that any difficultytwill be met with in constituting these head men potails, 
and empowering them to act as such. Could I ever have entertained any 
doubt upon this subject, it would have been removed, by finding, on my ar. 
rival at Trichinopoly, that the Collector had already established the system 
over ail his district. His conduct is entitled to great praise. He disapproved 
of the measure: he delivered his sentiments freely upon it, and stated many 
objections against it; but on being told that, notwithstanding these objections 
it w^ to be carried into effect, he began immediately and zealously, and soon 
coropleted the arrangement. 

The principal divisions of which the present collectorate of Madura is 
composed, are Madura, the zemindarries of Shevagungah and Ramnad, and the 
district of Dindigul. Dindigul had long been in the possession of the Mysore 
Rajahs before it was ceded to us by Tippoo Sultan : the other districts were 
obtained from the Nabob of the Carnatic. But in all'these districts, whether 
under the Carnatic or Mysore princes, the same general village system pre¬ 
vailed. The villages were then, and still are, under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of their own potails or head-men. As the authority and privileges of the 
head-men was not exactly similar every where, I shall state shortly what they 
'mre in . the principal divisions of the collectorara. 

15. In the; district of Madura, the head-man was known in the Bramin vil- 
lasQS by.the appellation of Prowartah, and in the Sudra villages by that of 

^ 1 ^ 6 X 3 Natumkar.. 
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Colon*) Munro‘* Natuinkar. Each vUlage bad one. two, three, or four head>inen, eidier in con. 

(26 !^a’°igr sequence of its less or greater extent, or of some old division of the family 
_J. , holding the office. 

16. The bead-man settled petty affrays and disputes, and puhished in trivial 
cases. He had the immediate direction of the village police, and when the 
Talliar was remiss in the apprehension of thieves, he soidetimes levied a foe 
from him, equal to the amount of his monyem or allowance from the village. 
He settled petty suits, either himself or by means of punchayet, or referred 
them to tlie Tehsildar. But the Tehsiidar usually sent bade such cases to him, 
and directed the heads of three or four of the neighbouring villages to join 
him in settling them. In wet villages he had the distribution of the water, 
and with the village Cumum under the Monigar, and his Curnum, called the 
tlie Sumpurti, directed the cultivation, reaping, and division, &c. of the crops. 
In the dry villages he collected the rent t the Moniagar and his Curnum had 
nothing to do with it. 

17 . The aUowances enjoyed by the head of the village were a monyem or 
service-land, a mare of the(mara) fees in grain allotted to the village servants, 
amounting to from one-twentieth, to one-tenth of the whole batta whenever 
he left the village on public business for mwe than a day, and a turban or 
clotl) of the value of three or four rupees, as an honorary donation at the an- 
nual settlement. 

18. The head-man in all villages, whether belonging to Bramins or Sudras, 
held his office by inheritance. Tlie Meerassadars or landholders could neither 
appoint or remove him. If he was oppressive and a complaint was preferred 
against him he was fined, and sometimes punished, but not removed. 

19 . The village Curnum h called the Naut Cumum. He has official land 
and fees; he cannot be removed by the Ryots. His office is hereditary. 

SO. The above summary is suj^ient to prove that the heads of villages in 
Madura discharged, under the Hindoo and Mahomedan government, all the 
duties, and possessed all the authority psually entrusted to Potails; and what 
follows will show, that in some other districts they enjoyed still more. 

31. Shevagunga is the next district, in which it appears necessa^ to describe 
the condition of the heads of villages. There will be no occasion to give a 
separate account of it forRamnad. What is said of Shevagunga will apply 
equally to that district, because both districts formed only one Rajahship until 
about eighty years ago, when it was divided, and rather more than two-fiflhs 
of the whole went to Shishavwina Tawer, to form the new zemindany of 
Shevagunga, the Rajah of Ramnad, Curta Tawyer, retaining the rest. 

92. In the Sudra villages the head-man is called Nautumkar, but much more 
commonly Ambulgar. lii the Bramin villages be is calleti Prowurtak; but 
when a Brahmin happens to be the bead of a Sudra village he is called tbe 
Mahajen. 

95. There are one or two bead-men not only to each head village (cusbab), 
but also to each inferior one (raeyrah). The head-men of the inferior are some¬ 
times the relations of the heaitmen of the superior village, and sometimes, not, 
but they are always under their orders, as are also the village servants, v The 
head of the village collected the rents in conjunction with the Monigar. v In 
cases of theft he informed the Moni^r, and when the amount was not cou:'- 
derable they punished. If it was trifling, he acted himself without the Moni¬ 
gar. In small debts, where the parties were willing, he settled the suit by a 
punchayet in the village, and its decision was held good by the Sirkar. 

S4r. The head of the village had service land, and in the wet villages be had 
mara. In idl villages one-tenth of the land cultivated was deducted from the 
annual settlement, and the Sirkar rent of thia land was given to him and the 
Curnum, in equal portions. 

25. The head of the village was punished for misconduct, but not removed: 
he held his office by inheritance. The land was not the private property of the 
Ryots, as in the Sirkaf villages of Madura, nor of the Poligar, 9 s in the Pol- 
lams, out of the head a£ the villi^e and his descendants^ and of such stitngers 

as 
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a* ^ porcb^d from them. The Poligar couW not grant land as monyem Colonel Mimro'* 

without purchasing it from the head of the viliaget nor could new settlers oc- Report, 

cupjr waste lajid without facing it. IF they went away after a lew years, they ^ M ay 1817. 

received back the price. The advantage the head-man derived from their tem- 

porary sesidence was the increase made by their extra cultivation to his allow* 

ance of ten per cfin^t. upon the whole, which, as has already been observed, was 

rehnquimed to him and* the Cumuni. From his own share of half, or five per 

cent, be remitted a part to those Ryots, who were either his immediate or 

presumptive heirs, but not -to the rest His claim to ail lands in the village, as 

the original prtqirietor, before they were alienated by inheritance and division 

amonj^ different branches of the family and by sale, is at variance with Mr. 

Lushington's report of the 30th September 180S, in which he says, that in 
Ramnad there are no proprietory rights but the Ranis; and this opinion seems 
to be supported by the conduct of the present Poligar of Shevagunga, who is 
now contesting the claims of the heads of villages. They assert that he wants 
to seize a part of their monyems and allowances, in order to discharge his pe^- 
cush; that he has prevented the Curnums from making out a statement of 
them for the Commission, because they and the Curnums will not consent to 
insert only a part of them, which would give him a plea, under their own hands, 
for resuming the rest. 


36. Village Curnums are a very ancient institution in Shevagunga. There 
was’sometimes one or two to one village, and sometimes only one to two or 
three villages where the Curnum could not attend in person, his business was 
done b^ a deputy. The Curnum had the same extent of service-land as the 
head of the village, and the same allowance of five per cent, on the amount of 
the settlement. His ofiice was hereditary. 


27. In Dindigul, though the state of landed property was widely difierent 
from what it was in Madura, yet the system of village administration was so 
nearly alike in both provinces, that what is now to be said on this subject with 
regard to Dindigul, will be little more than a repetition of the observations 
already made upon it in speaking of,Madura. During the long period that 
Dindigul was under the Naik of Madura, and the Rajahs of Mysore and their 
Mahomedan successors, no material change appears to have been made in the 
internal management of the villages. About thirty of the wiiole number were 
granted in early times to Bramins rent-free (survamanium), but a quit-rent was 
afterwards imposed upon them by the Mysore Rajahs: all the rest were called 
Sirkar villages, with the exception of those which belonged to the different 
Poligars. 

38. In the Sirkar villages the head-man was distinguished by the appellation 
of Natumkar, so general in all the southern provinces. Each village had one 
or more Natumkars, according to its revenue, extent, or the number of infe* 
rior villages under the principal one; but the Natumkars of the principal had 
authority over those of the inferior villages, and over all village servants. They 
had service-lands, but these lands having been resumed in some inferior vil¬ 
lages (mujrahs) which had become desolate, were not restored on their being 
repeopled. 

gpi The Natumkar of the inferior village collected the rent of it, and carried 
th^mount to the Natumkar of the principal village, by whom it was remitted, 
wjkh the rent of his own, to the cutcherry. The Monigar, who had the general 
^perintendence under the Tehsildar of one or more villages, could not inter¬ 
fere with the collections. The Natumkar had the charge of the village police, 
and exercised all the authority usually vested in Potails: he held his (wce by 
inheritance. • 

30. There are Curnnms to every village, and in all, whether Sirkar or agra- 
bar, they have always had service-lands and been hereditary. 

81. The police duties were discharged not only by the Talliars, but by the 
Totties, Tundkars Cbumbars: all had seivks^-lands. In many villages the 
Talliar Was the servant of the Kawvilkar as well as of the Natumkar, but all 
the other village servants were exclusively under the Natumkar. 


, 33. In 
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olonel Monro'i 52. In Dindigul the land was the property of the Sirkar, with the exception 
, of what hat! been alienated for the support of the village servants, religious 

gb My 1817.^ establishments, and other objects. The Ryots never held their lands as pri¬ 
vate property (merasi). The Natumkars assert that the land wa^ never, under 
any former government, Mahomedan or Hindoo, regarded as private, but 
always as Sirkar property. In the pollams, too, the Ryots ^h^d no property in 
the land- Each Poligar was the sole proprietor in hi3<own pollam, because he 
was in fact the Sirkar there. He could remove any Ryot and give his land to 
another, though he usually respected the right of cultivation by which the Ryot 
kept the land as long as he paid the rent. • 

55. It is obvious, from the details given above respecting Madura, Dindi¬ 
gul, and the zemindarries of Shevagunga and Raronad, that a village system 
has long been established in those countries, differing very little in the several 
districts, and agreeing generally with that which is found spread all over India; 
that the head-man or Natumkar has been accustomed to discharge all or most of 
the duties of Potail, and that there was therefore good reason to believe that 
he would not be averse to take upon him that of village Moonsiff. This opi- 
nion has been justified by the event, as the Collector had, some time before my 
arrival in the district, introduced the new system, not only without difficulty, 
but with satisfaction to the heads of villages. 

34. In the districts now composing the province of Coimbatore, the villages 
were in ancient times managed by their Potails or head-men, under the officers 
of Government, or of the Poligars in the districts held by those chiefs. This 
system prevailed while the province was in the possession of Trimub Naik of 
Madura, in the seventeenth century, when it was subdued by the Rajah of 
Mysore, and during the usurpation of Hyder Ally and the reign of Tippoo 
Sultan, and has been continued under the Company’s governgnent. 

35. There was a head-man to one or more villages, according to their size, 
having under him a Curnum, Totti, and other village servants. In the dis¬ 
tricts bordering on Trichinopoly he was called Natumkar or Nattar: in all the 
other Sirkar districts he was called Gouf; and in the Poligar districts, Moni- 
gar. The cause of his being differently denominated in Sirkar and Poligar vil¬ 
lages, was that the Poligars themselves being of the Gour caste, and being dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of Gour or chief of their respective districts, did 
not choose that the heads of villages under them should have the title of Gour, 
and therefore gave them that of Monigar, which is generally applied to a reve¬ 
nue officer, whose appointment is temporary. 

36. The infiucnce of the Gours was so great, both under the Madura and 
Mysore Rajahs, that they were able to excite frequent insurrections. The 
Gour collected the revenue of his village, which if dry was usually paid in mo¬ 
ney, if wet in grain, and both in money and grain where thdre was dry and 
wet land in the same village. He collected a share of the produce (warrum) 
only where the Ryots were too poor to agree cither to a money or grain rent. 
Though the rates of rent and produce due to the Sirkar were nominally fixed, 
yet as he was responsible for the realization of the revenue, he was no doubt per¬ 
mitted to raise them occasionally. He was assisted by the Curnum, who was, 
however, so much under his control, that he could write no accounts without 
his leave. He took cognizance of all suits brought before him by the inhabi¬ 
tants : he directed the village police, and punished offenders, not only in pei;y 
cases but sometimes in those of a serious nature. The Gours lost much of 
their authority during the strong government of Hyder Ally, but a few of the 
principal still retained enough to raise occasional disturbances until the province 
fell under the dominion of me Company. 

37 . Under the Madura and Mysore princes, the Gours were amply remune¬ 
rated for the discharge of their duty. They had service lands rent-free, and 
fees in grain (marah) from every Ryot cultivating wet land; and though their 
service lands were resumed by ICishan Rqj of Mysore, ip consequence of their 
having joined the Poligars in rebdlion, he' at the same time granted them a 
remission, varying from a half to three-fourths in the rent of the land occupied 
by themselves. Their mara was resumed by Hyder,.'and the remission in the 

' , rent 
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rent of their own land by Tippoo. The discontent by. this measure induced Colonel Munro's 
Tippoo to summon them to Seringapatam. The dread of being compelled to 
become Mustfilmans kept most of them away: those who attended obtained 
service lands, which were called Sultan enaums. All the Gours, however, 
obtained privately.from%e Tehsildars a remission in their own rent, and like¬ 
wise such, a share of thre general revenue of their villages, by joining those 
o£Scers in the extensive embezzlements of the public revenue which took place 
every where during the last halfofTippoo’s reign, that they did not feel the loss 
of their ancient allowances. The Sultani enaums were resumed in the early part 
of the Company’S government, and the small pay or commission, or the revenue 
which the Gours now enjoy, was granted. 

38. The Gour held his office by hereditary descent: on failure of heirs, the 
vacancy was filled up by the Government. The office was rarely entirely for¬ 
feited, unless by treason or some heinous offence : for corruption or other acts 
of gross misconduct the Gour was fined or set aside, and some other member of 
the family appointed. 

39 . The establishment of the Curnum and other village servants is probably 
as old as that of the Gour in Coimbatore. Under the Madura and Mysore 
Governments, they bad all service land and fees, excepting the Talliar, who had 
no land, but received one croi of grain per plough, one Veeroy fanam fj om 
each "Ryot, and one Veeroy fanam on each house from all the other inhubitants. 

Each Talliar had from one to ten villages, and each Curnum usually from one 
tothree. The service lands of the Curnums were resumed at the same time as 
those of the Gours by Kishan Raj of Mysore, who gave them lands at a low or 
quit-rent and one Veeroy fanam on each plough. These fees were re.sumed by 
Tippoo, but the grain fee was privately paid by the Ryots until the Company’s 
Government, whfin all allowances to the Curnums were ordered to cease, and 
a small commission upon the revenue was assigned to him in lieu of them. 

40. The same village system, with very little variation, prevailed in the pol- 
lams as in the Sirkar districts. While Coimbatore was subject to the Naigues of 
Madura, it contained a great, number of Poligars, who revolted and joined 
the Mysori, when after the death of Tremul Naigin of Madura they invaded and 
subdued Coimbatore. The Poligars having again revolted, Kistna Raj of 
Mysore expelled the greater part of them. In the country north of the Nool, 
those who still remained were deprived of their pollams and left with one or two 
villages each by Sham Raj ol' Mysore. These villages were resumed, and lands 
and fees given in place of them by Hyder, who also resumed all pollams south 
of the Nool, excepting such as are still held by the Poligars. Many of the 
present Gours and Natumkars of Coimbatore are descendants of the old Poli¬ 
gars. It would be useless to attempt to trace what the condition of the village 
servants was under the diflerent Poligars; it is sufficient to observe, that in 
their districts the villages were under the immediate direction of head-men 
(monigars) and Curnums, as this fact proves how universal the system of vil-. 
lage government was, and that it was held in such high estimation that its 
adoption was thought to be necessary in every situation. 

41- In Coimbatore the land is regarded as Sirkar property. The inhabitants 
hnv/Tno knowledge of its ever having been otherwise, not even when under the 
dominion of Madura, where the land is private property. The only lands held 
.,,<*18 private property are the service and other lands granted by Government for 
various purposes, and garden or wet lands, for which wells or tanks have been 
dug at the expense of individuals, which are considered as private property, in 
countries where the claim of the Sirkar to the property in the soil is the most 
rigidly maintained. 

. 42. The Collectors who made the first settlement of Coimbatore, on its be¬ 
coming a part of the territories of the Madras Government, knew the advan¬ 
tage tdiich might be derived from the services of such a body of men as the 
heads of villages, and therefore continued tk»’m in the exercise of all the 
duties of Pot^s, and hence no difficulty was found in introducing the Moon- 
siff system among them, or will ever be found in inducing them to undertake 
whatever village duty the Government may entrust to them. The office of 
, ’ • [6 U] the 
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Colonel Muoro’s the head of the village was always, under the Mysore Government, an object 
of so much contest, as frequently to be the cause of bloodshed; and even 
g6>te.yt8i7. ^ thg Company’s Government, though stripped of much of;its emolument, 

“'" it is still eagerly sought after; and even at this moment there are many com¬ 

petitors, who are afraid to reside in their oid villages,iiiest tl^ey should be made 
away with by their opponents. 1 

43. I have now, in this report and in that from Tanjore, endeavoured to 
give a brief sketch of what the village system \gas under the Native powers, 
until the Company’s Government, in all the countries south of the Cavery, 
except Tinnevelly. It was my intention to have included that province in 
my circuit; but 1 abandoned it, on finding that it could not be accomplished 
without making me too late to get through Malabar and Canara before the 
monsoon. This disappointment is, however, of little importance, as there is 
nothing peculiar to Tinnevelly, either in the nature of its landed property or 
of its village administration. It has nothing, in either of these respects, which 
it docs not hold in common eitlicr with Tanjore or Madura, and which has not 
already been noticed in speaking of these provinces. This opinion is founded 
both on the ofiicial reports of Mr. Lushington and on communications which 1 
had witli several natives of Tinnevelly and Madura, some of whom were land¬ 
holders and others had been revenue servants. Tinnevelly, in the nature of 
the tenures of its villages, resembles Tanjore: in those of its dug villages and 
the rights of its licads of villages it is more like Madura. In its polJams, too, 
like those of Madura, but more particularly the smaller ones, there is no pro¬ 
prietary right but in the Poligar. The Ryots have no property in the soil, and 
are removable at pleasure. 

44. It maybe observed, with regard to the southern provinces, that though 
the term Potail is never used, and is little known among tl)eifi, yet they always 
had heads of villages, who were in fact, under a variety of denominations, the 
same as Potails, and performed the same duties. Tlrese denominations, as has 
already been mentioned, are Piowurtah, Natumkar or Nattar, Ambulgar, 
Gour. The Prowurtah is applied only to Bramins, the Natumkar both to 
Bramins and Ryots, and the Ambulgar and Gour only to llyot.s. These terms 
are universally understood in the southern provinces, and under one or other 
of them there is not a native south of the Cavery who does not describe tlie 
head of the village. In Tanjore, the Natumkar has by us been of late years 
confounded with the common landholder or Meerassadar. In 'frichinopoly he is 
now called by us Pottahdar or Pottah-holder, because he gets the pottah for 
his village, but among the inhabitants he is always culled by the old name. 
In Coimbatore the term Monigar, which was before confined to a few Poligar 
districts, has under the Company’s Government been extended to the whole 
province. All fees have been resumed, and the heads of villages are paid a 
fixed allowance of money, and they have thus been converted, in fact as well 
as in name, from Gours or Potails into Monigars, for by Monigar is usually 
*understood, not a head inhabitant of the village, but a revenue servant paid in 
money and dismissed at pleasure. Much confusion arises from this arbitrary 
adoption of new terms. We gradually lose sight of the nature of the office, 
which was sufficiently marked by the old ones, and we then seek for it in the 
new ones, to which it is entirely foreign. In order to obviate this inc^ve- 
nience, it might be advisable to use, in the provincial records of the CollectW 
the term by which the heeds of villages have been tnost commonly designat^v 
by the natives of their respective coliectorates. 

45. The efficiency of the village system has undoubtedly been considerably 
diminished under the Company’s government. In all the changes to which 
the country was subjected at diimrent periods, by conquest, among the natives, 
the main points of the system were still preserved. The immediate manage¬ 
ment of the village was still left to its Potail or head-man, sometimes with 
more, sometimes with less authority ; in some cases holding his office during 
his pleasure, but more frequently as an inheritance. We have almost every¬ 
where reduced his authority. We have, in some districts, by constant re¬ 
movals, rendered the office more a temporary appointment and less an inheri¬ 
tance thkin before. We have, in others, resumed his fess and low rents a^d 

monyem 
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monyctn landa, and put a stop to the voluntary assessments among the Ryots, Colonel Monro's 
and to the remission in his own rent, or in tliat of the village, which were Report, 
usually granted^svhere he had no monyem. We have, it is true, in some cases . ^ 
given him a money allowance, greater nominally than the amount of his old 
monyem, but less in realitjr, because land has been assigned to him in lieu of 
the money,^which is eithcij^waste, or does not yield the equivalent. 

46. The heads of villages are at present capable of carrying on all the duties 
required of them by the Regulations; but they would do it better if their 
situations were rendered more fixed and independent, which would give them 
more weiglit and respectability in the country, than they can possess when 
they areliablc to removal at discretion. Tliis might be effected by making 
the office hereditary, reserving however the power, in the case of the incapacity 
of the incumbent, of appointing the heir, or a member of the family, to act for 
him ; by giving them service lands in lieu of money, wherever they held them 
before, and also wlierever there is Government land for this purpose. 'The 
same rules should be observed with regard to the Curnutn, tlie Tottie, and other 
v illage servants. Where the right of appointing the head of the village has 
long resided in the laud owners, it should be continued in them j but us it is 
a privilege wliich may be sometimes the source of dissension in villages, and 
detrimental to tlicir property, it should be limited to those places wliere its 
long establishment is unquestionable. It is found chiefly in villages belonging 
to Brarains, whose ideas of equality dispose them more readily than tiie other 
castes to engage in parties and resist the authority of one of their number. 

Experience, however, shews that the right of removing their head-man is not 
necessary in Bramin villages, as there are many .very thriving ones in which 
it does not exist; and tliis opinion appears to have been also very generally 
entertained by Indum Princes, because, in granting a village in Survamanyirn 
to a community of Bramins, among the sharers or svvastiums into which the 
village was divided there was usually one called the Yejamaun Swastium, the 
proprietor of which was of right the head of the village. 

47 . No general rate of allowances to the heads of villages would answer 
every where. In some provinces they are at present sufficient, in others too 
little, and in the same province more commonly both. It would, perhaps, be 
best to adopt different standards in different provinces, which in each might 
be regulated by ancient custom. In those villages ivhere the head had service 
land and fees, or fees only, the usual amount of one or both might be taken 
as the standard for those villages in the same province, in which the heads had 
less of these or other allowances. But a careful inquiry will be necessary for 
procuring the requisite information, which Can only be properly conducted 
by the Collectors, under the direction of the Board of Revenue. 

48. In the coursfi of my circuit, I have every where endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain how far the new system was agreeable, or otherwise, to the inhabitants. 

From the constant and extensive ‘communication I have had with them, 1 am 
convinced that there is not one in a thousand, and perhaps scarcely a man in the 
country, who is not pleased with the change. All classes expressed their 
satisfaction at being relieved from the police, and the vexations of its officers, 
and in/Bome districts they spoke of it as a system of organized oppression. 

They/expressed also much satisfaction at the modifications in the Judicial 
systerh, by which they are enabled, in so many instances where they wish it, 

-tf'have their suits settled in their own villages or districts, instead of being 
obliged to consume their time in attendance at the zillah court. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 

Chinraypattan, 26th May I 8 I 7 . 
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Letter from 
Bengal 
Government, 
18 Nov. 1817. 


SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 


Dated the 18to November 18)7. 

To George Strachey, Esq. Chief Secretary to tWe Government tof Fort 

St. George. 

Sir: , 


The Right Honourable the Governor in Council bf Fort St. George 
has been already informed, that in a letter dated the 9th of November 1814, 
the Honourable the Court of Directors have suggested to this Government the 
expediency of introducing various important changes in the system under 
which the administration of the police and of civil and criminal justice is at . pre¬ 
sent conducted, within the territories immediately subject to the presidency of 
Fort William. 


S. The alterations suggested by the Honourable Court being substantially 
the same as those whicli have been already carried into effect within the terri¬ 
tories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George, the Vice-President in Coun¬ 
cil is naturally anxious to ascertain in what degree the various changes in the 
administration of the police and of civil and criminal justice, which were intro¬ 
duced in the year 1816 into the territories dependent on Fort St. George, have 
been, or are likely to be productive of the benefits which were anticipated from 
them. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George 
will perceive, from the accompanying copy of a letter addressed to, the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors, on the 7th February la^t,* that the Court have 
been apprized of the intention of this Government to apply .for the information 
above adverted to; and I am now directed to request, that you will submit to 
the Governor in Council the wish of the Vice President in Council, to be in¬ 
formed how far the alterations adopted at Fort St. George have operated, or 
are likely to operate: • 

1st. In'diminishing the aggregate expenses of the Revenue, Judicial, and 
Political establishments. 

3d. In the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection and pu¬ 
nishment of criminals. 

.8d. In expediting and improving the administration of civil justice. 

3. With reference to the second head, the Vice-President in Council wishes 
to be informed, whether the period, during which prisoners are detained in 
confinement under examination, is generally shorter than formerly ? whether 
prosecutors and witnesses are now exposed to less inconvehience than hereto¬ 
fore, in attending to give their evidence before the magistrate and criminal 
courts ? whether the existing Regulations provide efiectually for the detection 
and punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to whom the 
charge of the village and district police is now entrusted, and whether such 
abuses are more or less frequently committed than formerly ? > 

4. Under the third head, the Vice-President in Council is desirous t^earn, 
what portion of the time of the zillah Judges is still occupied in duties con¬ 
nected with the criminal department, in their capacity of criminal Judges: 
whether they are enabled to devote more time to the business of their civil 
courts than heretofore: and whether the number of civil suits decided by the 
zillah Judges and Registers has been materially augmented, since the transfer 
to the Collectors of the charge of tlie police ? 

5. It will also be satisfactory to the Vice-President in Council to be informed, 
whether the tribunals of village and district punchayets, as organized under the 
provisions of Regulations V. and VII. 1816,-are freely resorted to by parties . 
in civil suits, in preference to the other civil courts; and whether the re¬ 
spectable classes of natives are readily disposed to act as members of the village 

and 


* This letter from Bengal has been received and replied to. 
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and district punchayets, or whether it is found necessary to enforce tlie penal¬ 
ties to which persons declining or refusing to act in that capacity are rendered 
liable by the Regplations ? 

^ 6. In like manner, the Vice-President in Council wishes to be informed 
whether thtf renters of villages, who are ex qfficio designated village Moonsifls 
and village police officers, ij^dily undertake the gratuitous duties which tlicy 
are expected to discharge in the two latter capacities; and if so, whether there 
are grounds to suppose that they derive indirect emoluments or advantages from 
undertaking those duties ? * 

7. The Vice-President in Council is also solicitous to know, whether past 
experience has shewn that the Collectors, especially in districts not perma¬ 
nently settled, have sufficient leisure to discharge with efiect the various duties 
now entrusted to them; whether any material share in the management of the 
police is entrusted by the Collectors to their Assistants; and whetlier the aid 
of the additional European Assistants under the Collectors is likely to be re¬ 
quired ? 

8. 'With reference to the period (eighteen months) which has elapsed since 
the introduction of the new system at Fort St. George, the Vice-President in 
Council conceives that the experience which the Board of Revenue and the 
court of Spdder and Foujdarry Adawlut must, in the course of tlieir official 
duties, have obtained, with respect to the opemtion of that system, will enable 
them to report their sentiments on the points respectively appertaining to the 
Judicial and Revenue departments, without the necessity of any previous re¬ 
ference to the officers subordinate to them; and it will be satisfactory to the 
Vice-President in Council to be furnished, at as early a period as may be con¬ 
venient, with the reports of those authorities, and with any observations on 
them which the Right Honourable the Governor in Council may judge it ex¬ 
pedient to communicate to this Government. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Secretary to the Government. 

Fort William, 18th November I8I7. 


SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the lOth March 1818. 

To D. Hill, Es’q. Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I AH directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you, dated the 4th ultimo, transmit¬ 
ting copy of a letter addressed by you, under the orders of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of the 30th December last, to the Commission for the 
revision of the Judicial system at Fort St. George. 

2. It will, of course, be satisfactory to the Vice-President in Council to re- 
ceive a copy of the general report which the Commission were directed to pre¬ 
pare on the 19th of August last. Adverting, however, to the special duties on 
which Brigadier-General Munro has been, and is still engaged, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in Council apprehends that some tiel^ will probably occur in the eai ly 
receipt of the report in question. The Vice-President in Council would, at 
all events, be desirous of being furnished with the sentiments of the Board of 
Revenue, and of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut at Fort St. George, on 
the important questions adverted to in my fetter tat!*he Chief Secretary to the 
Government'Bt Fort St. George, under date the 18th November last, and 1 am 
accordingly directed to request that, if the Honourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil is not aware of any particular objections to the. measure, the Sudder and 
. . [d Xj Foujdarry 
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Foujdarry Adawlut and the Board of Revenue may be respectively instructed 
to furnish the reports alluded to in the last paragraph of my letter of the IBtii 
November last, with as little delay as practicable. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) (w. Bt BAYLEY, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort Wiilianii 10th March 1818. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 


Dated the %4tth April 1818. 


To W. B. Bayley, 
Sir : 


Esq. Acting Chief Secretary to the Government at 
Fort William. 


Ik further reply to your letter of the 18th November last, I am 
directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to request that you 
will lay before the Honourable the Vice-President in Council the accompany¬ 
ing copy of the reply to the reference on the subject, which, as stated in my 
letter of the 4th February, was made to the Commission for the revision of the 
Judicial system, with copies of its enclosure. I am, at the same time, desired 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th ultimo, and to state that 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has resolved that a reference 
shall be made to the Sudder Adawlut and to the Board of Revenue, for in¬ 
formation on the several points stated in your former letter. 

I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 24th April 1818. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


REPORT qf Mr. GEORGE STRATTON, 

Doted the IS/A April 1818. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 


Sir: 

Ik my letter of the 21st ultimo, I stated that the olScial statements 
required to furnish the information called for by the Government at Fort Wil¬ 
liam had been but recently completed and transmitted to the first Commissioner, 
with whom I was in communication, to afford the necessary information. 

2. I have now the honour to transmit to you specific replies to the inquiries 
contained in the letter from the Secretary to the Government at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, with six statements, numbered from one to six incluuve, to be laid be¬ 
fore the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

1 have, &c. 

‘(Signed) GEO. STRATTON, 

Second Commissioner. 

Madras, ISth April 1818. 


Question. 

Whether the period during which prisoners ar« detained in confinement un¬ 
der examination is generally shorter uuut formerly ? 


In 
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Anstcer. 

In criminal matters, the zillah Judge has been relieved, 1st, from all corre- Mr. Strattoi>’» 
spondence with police officers;* ed, from receiving original complaints in any 13 
case of a criminal nature, except in cases in which a European British subject 
shall be*3 party ;t Sd, ifrom the cognizance of all petty odences and petty 
thefts 4th, Ironfall dilutes about boundaries and the forcible occupation of 
land or water for cultivanon; || 5th, from the cognizance of all criminal prose¬ 
cutions against police and revenue officers, for extortion, oppression, or other 
abuse of authority ;§ 6th, in j|lie administration of civil justice, the zillah Judge 
has been relieved % the Village Moonsiffi Village Punchayet, District Moon- 
siff, and District Punchayet Regulations, from an infinite variety of suits of 
every description;^ 7th, by the Sudder Aunieen Regulation from ail original 
suits under three hundred rupees, which he may have filed himself and from 
all appeals against decisions of the district Moonsifl’;** 8th, by the Boundary 
Regulation, from many suits regarding disputed boundaries and water for cul¬ 
tivation, prisoners were formerly, in many cases, detained long in confinement 
under examination, from the great press of business, both civil and criminal, 
before the Judges and Magistrates. From the relief afforded the zillah Judges 
in the administration of civil and criminal justice, as above shewn, if the deten¬ 
tion of prisoners under examination, charged with heinous crimes, cognizable 
by the criminal Judge, should prove in any instance longer than under the 
formpr system, the delay cannot, with justice, be imputed to the existing laws-ft 
Heads of villages cannot detain any person in their custody longer than twenty- 
four hours; and Tehsildars are required to finish the examination of accused 
or suspected persons within forty-eight hours, if possible.]; With regard to 
prisoners charged with petty offences punishable by the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate, the period during which prisoners are detained in confinement under ex¬ 
amination must l^e shorter than formerly, as they are not required to make their 
examinations matter of record, when the punishment they may order shall not 
exceed two days imprisonment, or a fine of five rupees.ll|] In cases of a trivial 
nature, heads of villages and Tehsildars have the power to dismiss the parties, 
or to punish the offcnders.§§ In aR these cases the parties, under the old 
system, were brought before the Magistrate;'except the complainant desired 
to withdraw his complaint, ahd the defendant agreed to the complaint being 
withdrawn.!*! 

The Commission beg to refer to the Statement, No. 1, shewing the nuin- 
ber of cases depending on the 31st December, before the Magistrates and crimi¬ 
nal Judges, in the several zillahs, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive. By that state¬ 
ment it appears, that the number of prisoners in confinement under examina^ 
tion has materially decreased, under the new system, during the last two years. 

, QuesAon. 

Whether prosecutors and witnesses are now exposed to less inconvenience 
than heretofore, in attending to give their evidence before the Magistrates and 
criminal courts? 

Answer. 

The Commission on a former occasion observed, it is proper that the court 
for the trial of all important civil suits should be fixed, but for the hearing ot 
complaints of personal injuries the court must be moveable.*** While the state 
of society and the character of the people of India remain w-hat they are, no 
stationary tribunal can be of much use in this respect. It is only by going 
round the country, and visiting every part of it, that the Ma;ristratc can ever 
learn one-tenth part of the injuries which the inhabitants suffer from ponce 
officers and other subordinate agents, or.the wrongs to which the poor are sub¬ 
jected by their more powerful neighbours, A travelling tribunal is so far from 
being a hardship to the poor, that it is only by its coming among them Jhat 


* Section 85, Rerulotion XI. 1816. + Section Regulation IX. and Section 8, Regula¬ 
tion X. 1816. t Sections 32 and 83, Reflation IX. 1816. H SecUo^Sl, 

tionXI.1816. i Section 44, Regulation Xl. 1816. f Regulation IV. V. Vi. an 

VII. 1816. •* Regulation VIII. 1816. +t II 

tion 5 and 27,» Regulation XI. 1816. 1| II Section 37, RegulaUoo IX. 1816- » 

tion 10 and S3, Regulation XI. 1816. f 1 Secuon 26, Bagulation XXXV. iboa. 

*a» Paragraph 10 to Goreminent, 29 August 1816. 
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>rr' Siraftoi/* their grievances are discovered, and that they have an opportunity of seeking 
redress. Were the tribunals fixed, most of them would be prevented by po- 
j?? April 1818 . Qj, ignorance, or deterred by fear, from quitting their homes in order to 

complain. To render the Magistrate stationary, and at the same time to ex¬ 
pect him to protect tlie inhabitants from outrage, wou^ be to expect from him 
what no man in his situatioo could possibly perform. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to bring proof that even the most vigilant Magistrates have not) in such 
circumstances, been able to exercise any efficient control. With respect to 
heinous crimes and offences, the moveable nature of the Magistrate’s tribunal 
will make no change in the mode of investigating'them, as the prosecutors and 
witnesses will, as formerly, be sent direct to the zillah station by the Teh- 
sildars.* 

Question,- 

Whether the existing Regulations provide effectually for the detection and 
punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to whom the charge 
of the village and district police is now entrusted ? 

Answer. 

Stationary as the Magistrate was by the former law, all the vigilance that 
could be exercised by him over distant servants could not effectually provide 
for the detection and punishment of abuses of power. The Magistrate was 
prevented from making local inquiries into abuses, which afford the best means 
of detecting and punishing them. The Commission made complaints for extor¬ 
tion, oppression, or other abuse of authority by heads of villages and other 
police officers, cognizable by the Magistrate only ;f because the making them 
cognizable by the criminal Judge would produce collision, and would occupy 
too much of the time which ought to be devoted to his other duties, and be¬ 
cause his authority, by being confined to the Magistrate, wHI give more effi¬ 
ciency to his efnee, and will be more likely to ensure speedy and certain 
punishment. It may be urged that the Magistrate will naturally be partial to 
his servants, and may sometimes be disposed to overlook their offences; but 
when this happens the injured party will Still have the same remedy that he has 
now, by an action for damages in the civil court,t and he will be more likely 
to seek it than he is at present. In this respect the new Regulation will have 
an advantage over the old one, because it cannot be supposed that a person who 
brought a criminal charge before the zillah Judge, in his magisterial capacity, 
against any of his police servants, without obtaining redress, would be very 
forward in seeking liis remedy by a civil action before the same Judge } but a» 
the Judge and the Magistrate wdl hereafter be two distinct persons, be will not 
have the same motive to distrust the success of a civil suit. Under this view, 
the Comtnission are of opinion the existing Regulations provide more effec¬ 
tually fur the punishment of abuses of power committed by the natives, to 
whom the charge of the village and district police is now entrusted, than the 
old Regulations did for the punishment of abuses of power committed by the 
police Darogahs and Thannahdars. 

Question. 

Whether such abuses are more or less frequently committed than formerly ? 

% 

Answer. 

It h.ns been shewn that the modification of the law affords readier means for 
detecting and punishing abuses of power. Whether such abuses are more or 
less frequently committed under the new system than formerly, must also, in 
some measure, depend on the characters of individuals entrusted with the oflice 
of Magistrate and criminal Judge of the several zillahs. The Commission are, 
however, disposed to think that those abuses are less frequent now than formerly. 
With regard to the late Darogahs, they on a former occasion observed,|| “ We 
“ know that they have been guilty of gross corruption and oppression in Coim- 
“ batore, where they were watched with all the vigilance that could be exer- 
“ cised over distant servants by a stationary Magistrate, and we have reason 

“ to 

* Section 27, RegiUation XI. 1816. + Paragraph SI, to Govemment, S6th Jane 1816. 

I Section 64, Reguladon XI. 1816. || Paragraph 4, to Government, 28tb Febmaiy 1817. 
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" to believe, from the general voice of the country, that tlieir conduct lias Mr. Stratton’* 

“ been similar in several otlier districts." Report. 

13A|mll818. 

The first commissioner left Madras early in the year 1817, and proceeded 
through the (ftstricts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Ma¬ 
dura, Dindigul, Coimb^.tore, Malabar, and Canara; and in delivering his 
sentiments, as to whether the new system is in general acceptable to the great 
body of the people or ndt, he observed,* •* In the course of my circuit I have 
“ every where endeavoured to ascertain how far the new system was agreeable 
“ or otherwise to the inhabitants. From the constant and extensive communi- 
“ cation I havo had with the'ih, I am convinced there is not one in a thousand, 

" and,perhaps, scarcely a man in the country, who is not pleased by the change. 

“ All classes expressed their satisfaction at being relieved from the police and 
“ the vexations of its officer;, and in some districts they spoke of it as a system 
“ of organized b}f))ression. They expressed, also, much satisfaction at the 
** modifications in the Judicial system, by which they are enabled, in so many 
“ instances where they wish it, to have their suits settled in their own villages 
“ or districts, instead of being obliged to consume their time in attendance at 
“ the zillah courts." 

Question, 

What portion of the time of the zillah Judges is still occupied in duties con¬ 
nected with the criminal department, in their capacity of criminal Judges } 

Answer, 

It has been already shewn to what extent relief has been afforded to the 
zillah Judge.s, both in civil and criminal matters. This relief affords them 
ample leisure for such business as comes before them in both departments, and 
enables them to devote to the civil or criminal department a larger or less 
portion of their time, as press of business in either may render expedient. This 
must vary in the different zillahs, from the different circumstances of each, as 
also from the characters of the local authorities, some disposing of business 
more expeditiously than others. A.s connected with the duties of the zillah 
Judges in the criminal department, a'statement had been prepared, to shew the 
number of prisoners committed or held to bail in the several zillahs, to take 
their trials before the court of circuit, from 4813 to 1817 inclusive. By this 
statement, to wliich the Commission beg to refer, it appears, the number of 
criminal cases brought before the courts of circuit, during the last two years, 
is less than during the three former years ; from which it maybe said that the 
police, under tlie new system, is more efficient in the prevention of heinous 
crimes, or that it is less efficient than the old system, from persons concerned in 
heinous crimes not being apprehended. To estimate correctly both views of 
the case, two other statements have also been pr^ared, to which the Commis¬ 
sion beg to refen No. 3 shews the number of robberies and other crimes of a 
heinous nature, ascertained by the police officers, or otherwise, to have been 
committed within the several zillahs, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive; snd No. 4, 
the number of criminal trials on which sentence has been passed by the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut, during the same period. It appears by the Statement No. 3, 
that in 181.5, when theDarogah and Thannahdar system of police had existed 
upwards of twelve years, and when it might be supposed more efficient than at 
any former period, that of the computed number of persons concerned in heinous 
crimes not one-half were apprehended, and that in 1816 and 1817, at the com¬ 
mencement of the new system of police, that of the computed number of per¬ 
sons concerned in crimes above one-half were apprehended. 

Question, 

Whether they are enabled to devote more time to the business of their civil 
courts than heretofore? 


Answer, 

A statement has been prepared of causes depending before the Judges, 
Assistant Judges, and Registers, from the 1st January 1814 to the 1st January 
1818 inclusive,t to shew that, under the operation of the Regulations of 1816, 
• [6 Y] the 

* * Paragraph 46, to Government, 86th May 1817. 
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the number of causes depending before the European authorities, on the 1st 
January last, have been reduced from 3,565, nearly half the number on the 
tiles on the 1st January 1814, 1815, and 1816. This circumstance alone must 
enable the zillah Judges and Registers to devote more time to (he business of 
their civil courts than heretofore. , 

A Question. 

Whether the number of civil suits decided by the eillah Judges and Regis* 
ters has been materially augmented since the transfer to the Collectors of the 
charge of the police ? 

Answer. y 

Since the enactment of the Regulations of 1816, the number of civ’l suits 
decided by the zlllah Judges and Registers has materially decreased, and the 
number of civil suits decided by the native tribuijals has materially increased. 
This is to be attributed to the Village Moonsiff, Village Puhehayet, District 
Moonsiff, District Punchayet, Sudder Aumeen, and Boundary Dispute Regu¬ 
lations having relieved the zillah Judges and Registers from an inhnite variety 
of suits of every description. An abstract statement has been prepared* of the 
number of causes decided by the European and native tribunals in the several 
zillahs, during' tlie last five years, to which the Commission beg to refer, to 
shew the result of the old and the new system, both in respect to original suits 
and appeals. The Commission, on a former occasion observed,! “ All Regu- 
“ tions should, in the beginning, conform as nearly as possible to the existing 
“ customs of the country, and be changed progressively with those customs. 
“ Though justice is every where tlie same, the mode of dispensing it differs in 
all countries, and that which is acceptable under one state of society may be 
quite the reverse under another. We should, therefore, give to the native 
villages and districts. Courts suited rather to the present state of society 
among them, than to our ideas of what such Courts ought to be, and leave 
them at liberty to follow their own choice, in seeking redress either from 
those simple Tribunals, or from our regular Courts. The natives themselves 
arc the best judges of what is suited to their present condition, and the expe¬ 
rience of a very few years will determine whether they prefer Courts founded 
on their own institutions or those of Europe.” 

* Question. 

Whether the tribunals of village and district punchaycts, as organized under 
the provisions of Regulations V. and VII. 1816, are readily resorted to by parties 
in civil suits, in pj'eference to the other civil Courts ? 

Ansxver. 

To what degree the village and district punchayets have been resorted to, com¬ 
pared with the other civil Cdtrts, is shewn in the Statement No. 6, just referred 
to. The number of civil suits decided by village and district punchayets, since 
the enactment of Regulations V and Vll 1816, to the 31st December last, 
amounts to four hundred and fifty-seven, which, considering how much pun¬ 
chayets have been in disuse of late years, appears to the Commission a greater 
number than could have been expected. It must, besides, be taken into con¬ 
sideration, that under the Punchayet Regulations there is no dompulsory juris- 
dictiop, as both parties must voluntarily agree to that mode of trial.! 

Question. 

'Whether the respectable classes of natives are readily disposed to act a& 
members of the village and district punchayets ? 

Ansxver. 

The natives, generally speaking, rich and poor, are bigotted to their own 
customs. The administration of justice by punchayet is known to them as an 
ancient custom, and it may theremre be inferred, that all classes of natives are 
disposed to act as members of punch^ets. On a question of such importance, 
involving the opinions of thousands of natives, the best answer is from inference 

. drawn 

* Statement No. 6. ! Paragraph 32, to Government, 15 Julj 1815. 

% Clause 2, Section 2, Regulation V. and RegulaUon VII. 1816. 
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drawn from their known customs, to whicli they are gfenerally attached j* “ for 
“ among them it is no more optional to decline sitting on a punchayet, than it 
“ is in England to decline sitting on a jury. By the ancient usage of India, 
“ every man, ♦ith the exception of a few individuals belonging to the religious 
“ orders, is compellable tb act on a punchayet. It is regarded as a duty which 
" he owes to the cbmmunity, and which he oughtto discharge without com- 
« pensation of any kind.” These considerations induce the Commission to be 
of opinion, that the natives generally are disposed to act as members of village 
and district punchayets. 

. 'X Question, 

WheUier it is found necessary to enforce the penalties to which persons de¬ 
clining or refusing to act in that capacity are rendered liable by the Regulations ? 

Answer. 

Whether these penalties have or have not been enforced, has not come to the 
knowledge §f the Commission; but admitting that, in some instances, the 
penalties have been enforced, the measure is sanctioned by the practice of the 
natives, for any person summoned to sit on a punchayet who does not attend is 
liable to a fine. 

Question. 

_ Whether the renters of villages, who are ex-qffido designated village Moon- 
siflfs and village police officers, readily undertake the gratuitous duties which 
they are expected to discharge in their two latter capacities r 
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Answer. 

Section 3, Regulation IV, 1816, prescribed, that the Potail, wherever he 
exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsiffi, and that the renter or Collector shall be 
the Moonsilf only where the Potail has been set aside, and where the renter or 
Collector himself does in reality act as Potail.f Since the enactment of Regu¬ 
lation IV of 1816 to the 1st January last, 10,74*4 causes have been decided by 
village Moonsiiis.t As that Regulation becomes better understood, the ad¬ 
vantages it offers to the poorer classes, qf enabling them to have their petty dis¬ 
putes settled in their respective villages, will be more generally appreciated, and 
more causes will be settled anndally by village Moonsiffii; but arguing on the 
number already settled during a period of about iiReen months in the different 
zillahs, it may be inferred, with justice, that the heads of villages readily 
undertake the duties expected from them under Regulations IV and XI of 1816. 

On this subject the Commission some time past observed :§ “ The Potails 
“ have always been accustomed to perform whatever duties the Government 
** of the country thought proper to assign to them; we see, therefore, no 
“ cause to apprehend their making any objection to those now proposed to 
** be allotted to them. It may easily, however, be conjectured, that if the 
** acceptance or rejection were left entirely to their own option, they would 

retain their authority and all the higher duties of their office, and decline all 
“ such as were likely to be attended with trouble and responsibility. They 
“ will, we are convinced, be found not only as willing, but as competent to 
” discharge their duty, as can be expected from any body of men equally 
“ numerous: indeed, there are no other instruments through which they 
“ can be executed with so much convenience, both to the people and to 
** Government. Numbers of them will undoubtedly be found incapable : but 
“ we should not look to the sufficiency of particular individuals, but to the 
“ general result of the services? of all. Some of the Collectors have said that 
“ they are not willing, others that they arc willing, but not fit, but the more 
“ general opinion seems to be, that they are both willing and fit; and it is a 
“ strong argument in support of this opinion, that those Collectors who have 
“ had the best opportunities of knowing them, are those who speak most fa- 
“ vourably of their employment.” 

The Police Committee, of which Mr. Fullerton wasJPresident, have observed, || 
“ The head man, known in the southern province»I»y the names of the Natamar, 

** Potail, 

* Paragraph 8 ta GoTernment, 15 July 1615. f Paragraph 36 to GoTernmant, 30 April 1816. 

* t See Statement No. 6. $ Paragraph 16 !o Government, SOtb Auguat 1816. 

, n Paragraph? to Government, 6th May, 1814. 
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Mr. StMtton'* “ Potail, &c., and in the northern by those of Peada, Capoo, Naiiloo, &c. 

generally tlie most considerable and wealthy inhabitants of their re- 
. pn 1 18. ,, spective villages. Their authority was universally acknowledged, and 

“ matters in dispute among the other inhabitants, whether of ^blic or private 
“ concern, were referred to them for adjustment. ' The oflScers immediately 
" subordinate to them in the discharge of police duties within the village were 
“ the watchers, called in the southern provinces Talliars, &c. In tlw northern, 
*' Bai kies, Dundassies, &c. In some villages more than one village watcher 
“ has been found. In a very few the office has been reported not to exist; 
“ though probably a more minute investigation might yet discover, in most of 
“ those places, the existence of provision for a village watcher. Where several 
" have been found in the same village, and not at all bearing the sam*e official 
“ designation, a question may arise, whether they may all be considered 
** village watchers. This will be adverted to when we come to treat of the 
" duties which the persons above enumerated have to perform, aathey are all 
“ clearly village servants, acting under the orders of the heads of the village.” 

And again :* ** Although the head inhabitant is thus invested by the ancient 
institutions of the country with the controul of the village police, of which 
the Talliar has been shewn to be a most efficient member, his authority has 
not, we believe, been formally recognized by the Regulations, and the 
Thannahdar has assumed that relation to the Talliar, in which the head-man 
ought of right to stand. The reason is obviously this, that without his aid, 
the Thannahdar is wholly inefficient. Still, however, the inhabitants regard 
the Potail as their municipal chief, and the watchers still acknowledge him 
as their rightful superior.” 

The Commission have shewnf'that the allowances of Potails are extremely 
unequal in diflferent collectorates; that in some they arp chiefly in money, 
" in others in land, and that in some there are none. It is usual, however, 
“ where their allowances in particular villages have either been done away, or 
“ are much below the usual rate of the district to which they belong, for the 
“ Potails to obtain a compensation, by*bolding their lands at a more favourable 
“ rent than the ordinary standard; it cannot, therefore, be said the duties required 
** of heads of villages, as Moonsiffi and police officers, are gratuitous.” On the 
subject of the allowances of the heads of villages, the Police Committee have also 
observed, “ We are not aware that it will be necessary, in any instance, to pay the 
head of a village. In most places, that officer has certain fees and allowances, 
and when he has not these, he is probably the richest man in the village. 
Tlie authority which he will be now acknowledged to possess he has long vir¬ 
tually held } he will not therefore require to be remunerated for being raised 
in the public estimation. 

Question. 

< 

And if so, whether there are grounds to suppose that they derive indirect 
emolument or advantages from undertaking those duties > 

Answer. 

The suits in which the village Moonsiffs have compulsatory jurisdiction do 
not exceed ten rupees. If we suppose that sixty thousand suits be Annually 
brought before the village Moonsins, it would scarcely, on an average, give 
two to each Moonsiff.;^ This shews how little temptation a ten-rupee suit can 
present to corruption, and there seems no ground to suppose that a Moonsiff 
who had been once guilty of it could ever repeat the offence. The finej and 
the excessive Joss of time would be sufficient to deter him, and bis loss of cha¬ 
racter would prevent the inliabitants from bringing their suits before him in 
future. The zillah Judges are enipowered to annul the decisions of village 
Moonsiffs, on proof of jCorruptionot partiality ;11 but although 10,744 causes have 
been decided by village Moonsiffi since the enactment of the Village Moonsiff 
Regulation to the 1st Janqgry last, the Statement No 6 does not exhibit a single 
decision of the Judges in appeal from the decisions of village Moonsiff; and 

it 

* Paragraph 28 to Govermaent, 5th May 1814. f Paragraph .tl to GoArmnent, 20th August 1816’ 
t Par.-igraph 43 to Government, 20th i^pril 1816. § Section 35, Regulation IV, 1816. 

II Section 29, Regulation IV, 1816. 
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ft do4> not even mpear, by the Statement No. 5, that any appeals were depend- Mr. Stnttoti*i 
ine before the Judges on the Ist January last from tlie decisions of the village Rej>orta 
M^si® from which it can hardly be doubted but that the inhabitants are 
satisfied with'theur decisions in general, or that though the village Moonsifis 
may often be irregular hi not adhering to the letter of the Regulations, much 
good has been done by giving to the inhabitants, by tl>eir means, the option 
of havin^their petty disputes settled in their respective villages. 

Question. 

Whether pasl;experienceh4?^ewn, that the Collectors, especially in districts 
not permanently settled, have^ sufficient leisive to discharge with efiect the 
vafious duties now entrusted to them ? 

Answer. 

Before j;he establishment of the zillah courts, the Collectors united in their 
own persons the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, and got through 
their business with efficiency and dispatch. By the new system they are relieved 
from the administration of civil justice, the cases specified in Regulation XII. 

1816 excepted, which, being disposed of in a summary manner with little 
form, cannot occupy much of their time. With respect to criminal justice, 
prisoners charged with heinous crimes are now sent by the Tehsildars, with the 
pro^cutors and witnesses, direct, as formerly, to the zillah station, for further 
examination by the criminal Judges or their assi8tants,f and the prisoners are 
by those authorities released, punished, or committed to take their trial before 
the circuit’courts, Tlie heads of villages and TehsildarsJ relieve the Collectors 
from the cognizance of an infinite number of offences of a trivial nature, so 
that, compared with what formerly was the Collector’s duty, the present 
system imposes ^on them fewer duties than might at first be supposed ; and, 
under this view, the Commission see no reasoni^p doubt the Collector’s having 
sufficient leisure to discharge with effect tlm various duties now' entrusted 
to them. 

Qf^fisAon. 

Whether any material share in the management of the police is entrusted by 
the Collectors to their assistants, and whether the aid of the additional Euro¬ 
pean assistants, under the Collectors, is likely to be required ? 

Answer. 

The Police Regulation|| prescribes, that in Towns where, from the resort of 
Europeans, the employment of a native as Aumeen of police may be found 
insufficient, an assistant Magistrate shall be stationed, with the same police 
jurisdiction as is granted to the Magistrate, or such part of it as may be deemed 
expedient. Un^er this provision, the Collectors, no doubt, employ their 
assistants in police duties in the station referred to. But admitting even that 
the Collectors did not leave any share in the management of the police to their 
assistants, the Commission are decidedly of opinion, that two assistants, even 
under the old system, should have been attached to every Collector, as the 
best means of qualifying the junior servants the better to discharge the high 
office of Judge, Collector, and Magistrate. 


1. The Commission are of opinion, that the six statements referred to in their 
answers to the queries from the Supreme Government, as exhibiting actual 
results drawn from figures, since the enactment of the Regulations of 18 16 to 
the 1st January last, are sufficient to show the superiority of the new system 
over the old, “ in the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection 
“ and punishment of criminals,” and “ in expediting and improving the adrai- 

nistration of civil justice.” 

2. The Commission now proceed to reply tqjhat part of the letter from the 
Supreme Government, requesting to know *' how far the alterations^dopted 

[6 Z] ” have 

• 

* Paragraph 7 to Government, 20th December 1817. f Section 27, Regulation XI. 1816. 

* i section 10 and 23, Relation XI. 1816. || Section 41, Regulation XI. 1816. 
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Mr. Stratton’s « have operateil, or are likely to (derate, in diminishing the aggregate ezpehstf 
lSApnl?8i8 “ Revenue, Judicial, and Police establisiiments 

The principal expense attending the new system is that the district 
MoonsilPs establishments, amounting to Star Paco^as S2,96S, which the 
Commission, on their first institution, observed, will be more than covered by 
the abolition of the four assistant Judgeships, and the cour£ of Cochin, with 
their respective establishments, as recommended by them on the 25th Jund 
1810, and which they estimated at Star Pagodas 30,409, the amount at which 
they stood on the 30th April 1815.* , 

I. The Commission have, at difierent times, f shewn the diimnution of expense, 
by the transfer of the police establishments to the Collectors, and by the aboli¬ 
tion by law t of the offices of police Darogahs and Thanadars, which they esti¬ 
mate at about Star Pagodas 33,810: but the Commission observed, in their letter 
to Government of the 31st July 1817, “ it is obvious that no just comparison 
“ can be made under a partial revision, as not only some of the police servants 
" retained by the Judges might be reduced, but also a part of the establish- 
V ments employed in the administration of civil justice, the Judges being 
“ generally relieved, under the operation of the new laws, from a great mass of 
'* business, both in civil and criminal matters.” As that revision remains yet to 
be made, and as further experience of the advantages attending the union of 
tiic police and revenue establishments may admit of further reductions in both 
those departments, the Commission regret it is not at present in their power 
to shew exactly “ how far the alterations adopted have operated, or are likely 
« to operate, in diminishing the aggregate expense of the Revenue, Judicial, 
“ and Police establishments.” 

5. The Commission, however, recommend that the Accountant-General be 
directed to submit to Government a statement of the actual amount of the Re¬ 
venue, Judicial, and Police eidkblishments, during the present official year, 
ending the 30tii of this month, contrasted with the amount of the charges in¬ 
curred in tho.se departments, respectively, during the four preceding years. 
From the amount of the Judicial charges*should be deducted the expenses of 
the Commission fur the revision of the Judicial system, as being a temporary 
charge ; the expense of any assistant Judgeships and zillah courts, with their 
respective establishments, it may be in the contemplation of Government here- 
afler to abolish ; and from the amount of the Police establishments should be 
deducted the expense incurred by any increase to those establishments for the 
protection of the frontiers, in consequence of the existing Mabratta war, or of 
the former irruption of the Pindarries into the Company’s possessions. 

6. A comparative statement of the actual charges in the Revenue, Judicial, 
and Police departments, for five years, prepared on this principle, with the six 
statements the Commission have now the honour to submit, wHI, they conceive, 
shew to the Supreme Government how far the alterations adopted at Fort St. 
George have operated, or are likely to operate. 

1st. In diminishing the aggregate expenses of the Revenue, Judicial, and 
Police establishments. 

3d. In the prevention of crimes, and in facilitating the detection and punish¬ 
ment of criminals. 

3d. In expediting and improving the administratbn of civil justice. 

7. The Commission beg, however, respectfully to state, that the new system 
has had but little more than twelve months practical operation, and that, should 
the statements referred to carry conviction of its superiority over the old, some 
further time should, injustice, be allo4red to sec its full effects. 

(Signed) GEO. STRATTON, 

Fort St. George, Commissioner. 

Idth April 1818. 

* To GoTemment, 29th June and 20th November 18J6, and 29th September 1817. 

t To Government, 2l(tJujy, Sth, 14th, and 30th November, lltii December 1817. 

^ Section 3, Regulation XI, 1816. 
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CNo. l.J—A Statement ^ the Number qf Criminal Cases depending before the Mr. Stratton’i 
Magistrates^nd Criminal Judges, in the several Zittaks under the Presidency Report, 
qf Fort St. George, from 1813 to 1817, include. 


• 

• Tears. 

.Number of Coses 
depending on the 
31st December, 

Number.of 
Persons under Bail. 

Number of Persons 
in Confinement. 

1813 .. 

ego 

760 

1,235 

1814. 

6diS 

586 

1,680 

1815. 

534 \ 

874 

1,427 

181&. 

125 ' 

81 

249 

1817. 

89 

53 

213 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


(No. 2 .)—A Statement of the Number of Prisoners committed or held to Bail by 
the. Magistrates and Criminal Judges qf the several Zillahs under the Pre~ 
sidency of Fort St. George, to take their Trial before the Courts of Circtut,Jrom 
1813 to 1817, inclusive. 


Years. 

• 

Number of 
Criminal Cases. 

Number 
of Prisoners 
concerned. 

Number of 
Prisoners in Jail. 

Number of 
Prisoners on 
Bail. 

1313. 

1,1«9 

2,645 

2,500 

145 

1814. 

978 

2,294 

2,148 

146 

1815. 

1,009 

2,333 

2,248 

85 

1816. 

808 , 

1,897 

l,7fi3 

134 

I 8 I 7 . 

554 

1,115 

1,038 

77 


(Signed) R. CLARKE,. 

Acting Register. 


(No. 3.)—A Statement qf the Number qf Robberies, and other Crimes of a heinous 
nature, ascertained by the Police Officers, or otherwise, to have been committed 
in the several Zillahs under the Presidency of Fort St. George, from 1813 to 
1817, inclusive. 


Year*. 

Number ofCrimes. 

Computed 
Number of Persons 
concerned. 

Number 

apprehended. 

1813. 

2,348 

7,235 

3,008 

1814. 

. 3,137 

7,124 

4,190 

1815......... 

2,021 

10,422 * 

2,624 

1816. 

1,117 

3,068 

1,735 

1817. 

2,364 

8,692 

4,368 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


lo,4.X 

* In explanation of the diwroportion which appeara between the number of perdfaa concerned 
in crimes, and the number or persons apprehended in 1815, it may_ be proper to Aserve, that in 
the abstract statement from Mosulipatam for that year, the Magistrate incIuM the computed 
strength <tf a body of predatory horse, amounting to 4,S98, of whom only thirt^wcrc apprehended. 
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Mr. Str«ttoa*i 
Report. 

IS April 1818. 


(No: 4.j—A Statement qf Crimnal Trials on ishich Sentences vxre passed 
the Toujdarry Adawluttjrom the pear 181S to ISl?."' 


Years. 

Number 

of 

Trials. 

c 

Nuiaber of Prisoners on whom Sentence has been passed. 

1 

Deatlis. 

Transporta- 

tion. 

Imprison¬ 

ment. 

Released 
pn Security. 

Released, 

. 

1 

Totabt 

1813 

131 

49 

116 

/ 

m 

• 0 • 

121 

407 

1814 

91 

70 

44 

4if 

• 0 o 

76 

233 

1815 

149 

39 

58 

57 

37 

235 

426 

1816 

89 

M 

5 

18 

20 

105 

172 

1817 

95 

38 

10 

31 

15 

97 

191 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


(No, 5.)—Statement of Causes depending before the Judges, Assistant Judges, 

'°and Registers. 



By the Judge, in Appeal from 
the decision of 

^ - - 

By the Assistant Judge, 
in Appeal from 
decision of 

« 

Under Trial, in the 
first instance, before 

* .s 

Years. 

The Register. 

The Sudder Aumeens. 

The District Moonsifis. 

The Village Moonsiffii. 

Foimer Commissioners. 

The Register. 

The Sudder Aumeens. • 

The District Moonsiffs. 

The Village Moonsiffs. 

Former Commissioners. 

f - 

4) 

to 

T3 

0) 

The Assistant Judge. ^ 

The Register. ' 

3« 

0 B 

g IS 

Z M 

2 s 

H.a 

S 

< 

IstJan. 

1814 

233 

« • • 

• • • 


1,497 

11 

• • • 

• • • 

0 0 0 

23 

1,824 

.178 

2,481 

6,247 

1815 

273 

• 00 

0 • • 


1,586 

6 

• • • 

see 

« e 0 

142 

2,007 

319 

2,285 

6,648 

1816 

369 

• • • 

• • • 


1,568 

11 

e 0 0 

• » • 

e • • 

141 

1,906 

367 

2,114 

6,476 

1817 

430 

359 

4 


829 

35 

« • • 

too 

« « • 

165 

1,220 

150 

1,411 

4,603 

1818 

372 

454 

187 


277 

40 

76 

109 

• 0 • 

13 

1,005 

35 

997 

3,565 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


* To Govern, 
t To Goveri:m 
i Section 3, Ri 
s 


(No. 6.J 






CNo. 6 J—General Abstract Stakment of tfie Number of Causes decided by the ZiUah Courts and Native Tribunals, from ^ year 181S to I 8 I 7 . 
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(Signed) R> CLARKE, 
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Letter to Bengal 
GoTemment, 

8 May 1818. ^ 


Mr..Stratten'a 

Report. 

21 March 1818. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ^th May 1818. ' 

. • 

To B. Bayley, Esq. Chief Secretary to the Government at Fort William* 

Sib: 

With reference to my letter of the 24th ultimo, I am directed, by the 
Right Honourable tbfi Governor in Councib 'to request that" you will lay be¬ 
fore the Honourable the Vice-President in Council the accompanying*copy of 
a letter from Mr. Stratton, Commissioner^br the revision of the Judicial sys¬ 
tem, with the report of the proceedings of the Commission therein referred to. 
The Governor in Council Conceives that these papers may be useful, in supply¬ 
ing the information applied for in your letters of the 18th November and 10th 
of March last. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. Geoige, 8th May 1818. 


REPORT qf Mr. G. STRATTON, 

Dated the 21si March 1818. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. Geoiige. 


Sib: 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this day of Mr. 
Secretary Hill’s letter of the 17th instant, desiring me to submit “ imme- 
“ diately” the report called for, under the orders of Government of the 19th 
of August and SOth December last. 

2. Two causes have prevented the completion of the report required by 
Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter 6f the 19th of August; first, the First Commissioner’s 
absence from the Presidency since July, and full employment in other impor¬ 
tant duties^ and secondly, the necessity of waiting for the official statements of 
the last year being received at the Sudmer Adawlut office, to enable the Com¬ 
mission to incorporate in that report specific replies to the Queries from Fort 
William, as required by Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter of the SOth December. 

S. The official statements required have been but recently compleated and 
transmitted to the First Commissioner, with whom 1 am in communication, to 
afford the information required by the Government at Fort William. 

4. An abstract report having, however, been prepared, distinctly referring to 
the Commissioner’s past proceedings, as required by Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter 
of the 19th August, I have the honour to forward it for the information of 
Government and of the Honoumble the Court of Directors. 

5. The Commission stated, in their address to Government of the 20th of 
December last, to what ettent Regulations IV. V. VI. VII. and VIJI. of 
1816 were ” in practical operation” on the 1st of October; a comparative 
statement of the number of causes decided by the zillah courts and native tri¬ 
bunals, during the year 1815, when the old system'solely prevailed; in 1816, 
when the new system was partially introduced; and in 1817, when it came 
iq to mo re general operation, ^ving been recently * submitted by the Sndder 
A^i[Wrilt *0 Government. I here subjoin an abstract of that statement, with a 

view 


* 19 Fd>rutrj 1818, 
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view further to exhibit to what extent the 

new Regulations were 

” in practical 

Mr. Stratton's 

** operation” on the 1st January last. 

Report, 


• 

31 March 1818. 

Yean l^umher of Cauea dacided by tha'Komber of Cauiea decided by thi 

ailliA Judges and Registeri. ‘ Natire Tribunals. 

Total. 


181^ 7,928 

30,687 

38,615 


1816 7,195 

39.714 

46,909 


1817 4,749 

66,302 

71,051 



6. The statement referred to shhws, that since the enactment of the Village 
MoonsifFand Punchavet Regulation, in 1816, to the 1st January last, 10,744. 
causes have been settled by village Moonslffs, and 457 by village and district 
punchayets. 

7- The half yearly statements forwarded to Government, with the Sudder 
Adawlut's proceedings of the Slst ultimo, exhibit the practical operation of the 
new laws, both in respect to original suits and ajmeals, during the last half of 
the year 1817, contrasted with the same period or the preceding year. 

8. I beg to draw the attention of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Cout\cil to those several statements, as affording most satisfactory evidence of 
the beneficial effects of the Regulations of 1816, in the administration of civil 
justice. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) GEO. STRATTON, 

Commissioner. 

Madras, 21st Atatch 1818. 


1. The Honourable the Court ofDirectors, in their dispatch ofthe 29th April 
1814 to the Government of Fort Su George, observed * that the modifica* 
tions which they were about to prescribe in the system of judicature of late 
established in the territories of Fort St. George, did not involve the introduc¬ 
tion'of any novel or untried principle, nor any essential departure from an an¬ 
cient and long established order of things, but rather the revision and amend¬ 
ment of one of recent creation; that the provisions of the Judicial code, 
beneficial as they have proved in some particulars, have yet failed in the accom¬ 
plishment of the ends they had in view, both in Bengal and the territories sub¬ 
ject to Fort St. George, and that a reference to the actual population of the 
country, and the number of suits decided and remaining undecided within 
the year, sufficiently shewed f *' how disproportioned the existing means of 
** judicial administration are to the wants and necessities of the people.” ' 

2. The Court retn^ed,^ that an European must labour under great dis¬ 
advantaged in the administratiun of justice among a people so peculiar in their 
habits, their ideas, and customs, and with whose dialects it is in vain to ex¬ 
pect we can ever become sufficiently acquainted; that this must render the 
proceedings of the European Judge liable to great error, || and must, in a great 
measure, reduce him to a dependence on the native officers of the court, which 
in various ways will tend to the abuse and perversion of the ends of justice; 
and that, from the inability of the Judges to follow readily what passes in the 

E rogress of hearing a cause, great dilatoriness must arise in the dispatch of 
usiness. 

8. The Court further Remarked, that what also occasions the great arrears of 
suits, in both European and native tribunals, “ is the process and forms 
** which justice is admini8tered,”S which are the same as those qf the stiperiCr 
tribunals in England, and pass under the same names j that the pleadi^s of 
the courts are almost in evqry case, written, ^ well as the evidence of 
nesses; that such a tedious mode of proceedii% must be incompa^k -with 
promptitude, and the tardiness with which causes are brought to ^settlement 
must, in innumerable instances, be a greater evil than the injur^ought to be 

redressed \ 

Paragarph 4. f Paragraph 10. % Paragraph IS. || Paragraph 16^ § Pwagraph 17. 
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• 

Mr. Stratton'i redressed ; and that the frequent visits which the litigant parties are under the 
>1 M *>®cessity to make to the court, during the progress of the cause, is a grievance 

' of no ordinary magnitude to the suitors, and those who may be summoned to 

give evidence, and operates with peculiar severity on the heads t>f villages; that 
the forms of proceedings prescribed by our system oLcivil judicature are new ta. 
the natives, “ to whom justice was used to be administered.according to simple 

rules and in a summary mannerthat the general* unfitness of thp natives to 
conduct their own causes in tribunals, whose proceedings are conducted by 
such intricate rules, has led to the appointment of Vakeels or licenced pleaders 
to each court, which although intended for the convenience of suitors, is ac- 
companied with injurious effects, from th^e Vakeels de](lending for their 
subsistence on the encouragement of frivol^s and vexatious disputes. * 

4. The Court therefore directed the Government to revise the forms of 
process, “ with the view of rendering the proceedings in civil cases as summary 
“ as may be compatible with the ideas of substantial justice and'they ob¬ 
served, that they were not prepared to do away the class of licensed Vakeels, 
but expressed a desire that the subject should be maturely considered hy tbe 
Government and the Suddcr Court, with a view of devising, if possible, a 
remedy for an evil so generally acknowledged. 

5. The Court next allinled to the latitude of the appeal allowed from the 
decisions of the Registers and Judges of the zillah courts, and directed the re¬ 
vival of the restrictions which formerly existed; but with regard to Special 
appeals, they left the Government at liberty to extend the provisions of the 
code to any necessary case not comprehended within them. 

6. With regard to the charges to which legal proceedings are subjected, tlie 
Court remarked, they were disposed to believe that, though those charges have 
served to diminish the number of vexatious suits, that they have, at the same 
time, had the eiiect of deterring many from seeking judicial redress for real 
injuries, on account of their inability to support the costs which necessarily 
accompany the means of obtaining it. 

7. Having adverted to the most obvious defects in the present system, the 
Court stated that they were induced to think the remedy most applicable to 
them, as far as the administration of civil justice is concerned, may be obtained, 
in a degree commensurate to the necessities of the people, by such a modifi¬ 
cation of the present judicial system itself, as shall consign a great part of the 
business now conducted, by the zillah and provincial courts to intelligent na¬ 
tives, through'whose agency the means of administering justice might be en¬ 
larged, and a foundation laid for diminishing the expense attending the 
existing establishments; that they were led to recognize in the Potails or heads 
of villages, and the village Cumums or Registers, ** the most powerful instru- 
'* ment that any Government can possess for conducting the detailed operations 
“ of its internal administration, as well in regard to the distribution of justice 
“ as the direction of the policethat through this agency the frame and 
constitution of tbe village communities, of which all India is composed, has 
been held together for many centuries j that they are the natural and perma¬ 
nent authorities of the country, and that true policy dictates the expediency 
of our availing ourselves of their services, for it is thus only that the business of 
Government can be adequately conducted in India, where the populatioh is so 
extensive and the habits of the people so different from our own. 

8. Tbe Court were of opinion, that the agency of natives appointed to act as 
Commissioners, with jurisdiction in matters of property to a limited amount, 
paid as they are inadequately by fees for the performance of very responsible 
duties is less eligible than that of {leads of villages acting within the limits of 
their own municipalities. They observed, that they were far from meaning to 
detract from the eflScien^ of the native branch of the Judicial system $ but that 
the fact addubed by the Sudder Adawlut of Fort St. George, “ that the subor- 
** dinate native judicatories are operative, to a very great degree, in promoting 
<(Nj;t]£.g^eral and speedy distribution of civil justice, in causes, though small, 

yetoF\infinite importance to the parties,” demonstates the necessity of 

availing 
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availing ourselves of the instrumentality of the natives in the administration of 
civil justice, « to a greater extent than has hitlierto been done.* 

9. The Court observed, that the Potails and Curnums of villages have been 
it^tlie constant haint of administering justice in their villages, wliich they can* 
not doubt they would again gladly execute, because it was inseparably con- 
nected with-Uie consequence that belonged to them ; that its being conomitted 
to other hands must impair their influence, and render a numerous body of men 
dissatisfied, if not disanected to the British Government, and whose support 
and attachment the Court considered of more importance to the internal security 
of the country than*even the strength of their military establishment; and that 
to restore.a form of judiciary administration familiar to a people, distinguished 
by their adherence to ancient customs,swould be most acceptable, and relieve 
the inhabitants from those vexations to which they are at present subject from 
the want of the ready means of judicial redress. 

10. The Court observed, that as the punchayets, or native juries, appeared 
to have uniformly prevailed under every native government of India, it was 
necessary that they should make a part of any consideration involving in it a 
return to the ancient form of judicial administration, and they quoted the autho¬ 
rities of several able and experienced civil and military servants on the prac¬ 
tical utility of the punchayet institutions. 

11. The Court remarked, that the great argument which had been alleged 
against entrusting the natives with judicial authority was their proneness to cor¬ 
ruption, but that the cause was attributable to the relaxed management of the 
.iflairs of civil administration under the native Governments, in the more 
modern periods of their history, as it related to judicature, to police, or to 
revenue, and that under a vigilant and active superintendence and control, 
the Potails and Curnums, assisted by the punchayets, might be advantageously 
employed in the administration of justice, without a recurrence to former 
abuses. 

12. The Court conceived that the Potail might, by virtue of his oflice, 
execute the functions of Commissioner within his village, in the several modes, 
and under the rules prescribed 'by the Regulations, and subject to the same 
limitations as to the amount litigated: that in all cases coming before a Potail, 
either partv should have the power of requiring the assembly of a punchayet: 
that the zillah court, in some cases referred by them to the Potail, might pre¬ 
scribe that mode of trial with a right of appeal, and that it should be at their 
discretion to refer boundary disputes and other cases of a particular description, 
not exceeding an amountto be specified, to the Potail and punchayet for final 
adjustment; that the amount to which the decisions of the punchayet might be 
rendered final should, in the first instance, be very small: tliat the Potails and 
punchayets should be empowered to act as arbitrators, without limitation as to 
amount, in all cases brought before them by voluntary consent, under bond of 
engagement to abide by the award pronounced, without appeal, except in cases 
of alleged corruption or partiality, proved to the satisfaction of the zillah 
court: that in allowing an appeal from the village to the zillah court, it was 
not intended that the judgment of the former shall be stayed pending the appeal, 
except under special circumstances, at the discretion of the zillah Judge : that 
in all cases not exceeding a certain amount to be fixed, the decision of the 
Potail and punchayet be carried into effect; that with a view to diminish the 
number of appeals to the European Judges, natives worthy of trust might be 
invested with original jurisdiction over districts, in suits for personal property 
not exceeding two hundred Arcot rupees, for malguzary to the same amount, 
and for lackerage not exceeding twenty Arcot rupees: that of those native 
Judges there might be three, four, or five th a zillah on fixed salaries, with 
fees: that their original jurisdiction might be final, to the extent of five pagodas, 
and their appellate jurisdicUon to the extent of ten pagodas: that they should 
be assisted by punchayets, on a larger scale than that of the villace, so as to 
’have a greater selection of persons to exercise that function, as all the inhabi¬ 
tants-ot a village may possibly be connected with one or otiier of the^igiiit 

[7 B] /parties; 
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Mr. Stratton** parties; and that the jurisdicticm of the superior native judicatories might be- 
«i March^sis instituted in the zillah courts which the Judges may deem proper 

to refer to them* ^ 

IS. The Court obserTed» that by reverting to thp established practice under 
the native Government, of employing the beads of villages and punchayets ih 
the administration of justice, they were persuaded they should confer the most 
solid benefit on their native subjects, and relieve the European Judges from that 
weight of judicial buuness, the pressure of which roust necessarily have com¬ 
pelled them to depend, in a great degree, on the officers of their courts, who 
are open to various temptations to abuse their trust; and that, by the admission 
of Potails and Cumums to municipal ^ministration, '* the inhabitants will 
“ have their complaints inquired into at their very houses,” and that the best 
practicable facilities will thus be afforded to a prompt and satisfactory adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

14. In order to appreciate the effoct of those several measures, the Court 
directed a yearly or half-yearly report to be made of the nature and number of 
suits instituted in the several courts, distinguishing whether they have been 
decided or dismissed, and if appealed, whether confirmed or reserved. 

15. The Court having thus signified their sentiments and instructions respect¬ 
ing the system of civil judicature, pursued “ the same course with reference to 
“ the administration of police.”* They adverted to many authorities on the 
utility of the Talliar office, as forming in every vill^e the best security of 
internal police, acting under the influence of the Potails and Curnums. They 
remarked, that Talliar police secures the aid and co-operation of the people at 
large in the support and furtherance of its operations, because it is pursued in 
a mode which adapts itself to their customs, and that any system which has 
been or may be resorted to for the general man^ement of the police of the 
country, which is not built on that foundation, must be radically defective and 
inadequate ; that the preservation of social order and tranquillity never can be 
effected by the feeble operations of a few Darogahs and Peons stationed through 
an extensive country, wanting in local influence and connection with the 
people, insufficiently remunerated to induce respectable men to accept the 
office, placed beyond the sight and controul of the Magistrate, and surrounded 
with various temptations to betray their trust. This system, the Court observed, 
has had a fair trial in the Bengal provinces, and whenever the Magistrates 
“ have had no other agency to depend upon, open and daring robberies and 
« every kind of individual outrage have prevailed.” 

IG. The Court therefore directed, that measures be taken in the zemindarry 
countries to re-establish the village police, agreeably to the usage of the coun¬ 
try, and that, in such part of the Madras possessions in which it may be found 
in a neglected or mutilated condition, it be also restoi;ed to its former effi¬ 
ciency, from which they anticipated not only a reduction of the greater part 
of the present Darogah establishment, but also of the police corps, still main¬ 
tained at a heavy expense. The Court further stated, that they should not 
object to the Government availing themselves of the influence of the Zemin¬ 
dars in the support of the police, by investing them with police autliority, 
since, to exclude them from a system founded on native agency, would to 
mortifying to them, and not improbably excite their endeavours to frustrate the 
intended object. 

17 . The Court next adverted to the expediency of transferring the superin¬ 
tendence and controul of the police of the ziliahs to the Collectors of the Re¬ 
venue, and adduced arguments and authorities to prove that these two branches 
of the service are paralized, by a reparation of powers which, under every native 
Government, and even under our own till 01 late years, were united in one 
person ; and they conceived that ail the arguments and considerations which 
have been urged in favour of vesting the general superintendence of the police 
in the Collectbri equally apply, in principle, to the employment of the Teh- 
*«juldurs as their immediate agents, who should be the link between the Magis¬ 
trates t«>id the village officers, aided, as occasion may require, by the Aumil- 
^ dars’ Fdv^ns, and in large towns by the Cutwals and their reons. 
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18.. The Cwrt, in stating their ideas on some points connected with the ad- Mr. Stniton'i 
ministration of criminal justice, considered it to be one great advantage which Report, 
will attend ^e modifications of the existing system of civil judicature to be Marc h 1818.^ 
adoptee^ that they will^o much relieve the-Judges of the provincial courts from 
the duties which they have to discharge in hearing appeals from the decisions of 
the zillah Judges, as to leave little more to attend to than the criminal business of 
the circifits, which had, in some instances, been so heavy, that the half-yearly 
circuits had not been completed within the prescribed period. They were 
strongly of opinion, that it would very much conduce to the more prompt 
administration «of criminal justice, if the zillah Judges were to be so far in¬ 
vested with a jurisdiction in c.dminal matters, as to enable them to hear and 
determine all cases of public offence not of a capital nature, and now cogni¬ 
zable by the courts of circuit only, which might be brought before them by 
the Collector in his magisterial capacity, with a limitation, in regard to cor¬ 
poreal punishment, to fifty rattans, in regard to fines, to two hundred Arcot 
rupees, and to imprisonment, to one year: that the same important end would 
be materially furthered, were the Collectors, acting as Magistrates of zillahs, to 
be empowered to punish ofienders by corporeal punishment to the extent of 
thirty rattans, by fine not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and by impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding three months; and they authorized the Government to 
associate the Collector with the zillah Judge in the trial of offences at quarterly 
sessions, should they deem the measure expedient. 

19. The Court observed, that it was matter for consideration, whether in 
certain criminal cases the sentence of the provincial courts of circuit might not. 
be carried into immediate execution, and whether the present form of proceed¬ 
ing in the courts of circuit would not admit of simplification; and that, in 
addition to the advantages which they contemplated fVom the employment of 
Collectors in th% administration of criminal justice, they were satisfied of the 
necessity of that arrangement, as the finances of the Company were not equal to 
the pressure of the present large establishments, and they trusted that, by the 
improved system of judicial administration, the ofiice of Assistant Judge may 
at once be abolished. 

< 

SO. They referred* to their former observations as to the enforcement of the 
Regulation concerning pottahs, which should be under the Collector, as Magis¬ 
trate ; and they observed, that the Regulation respecting distraints required 
revision and amendments: that tlie observance of the pottali Regulation would 
afford the best safeguard against improper distraints; that no demand of a 
Zemindar, &c. for arrears of rent should be receivable in any court but on a 
pottal), nor should he be permitted to sell under distraint without an order • 
from the Collector, and that the Collector should further have the nominal 
jurisdiction in cases of disputed boundaries, to decide them on the verdict of a 
punchayet. * 

21. Colonel Munro was appointed by the Government of Fort St. George 
First Commissioner of internal administration, and was directed to report on 
the means which he deemed best calculated for carrying into effect the modifi¬ 
cations specified in the Court of Directors* dispatch of the 29th April 1814, to 
report occasionally how far these modifications, when introduced, may appear 
to answer the end of their adoption, and, generally, on every point which he 
thought migiit contribute to the improvement of the present system ; for which 
purpose he was further directed to correspond with the several judicial and 
revenue authorities, and to visit the districts as often as he might deem it 
expedient. 

22. Colonel Munro, in acknowledging the receipt of these instructions, ob¬ 
served, that the modifications ordered to be made in the police and magisterial 
departments appeared to be the objects that first claimed attention; but before 
he could venture to submit any proposition for carrying the orders of the Court 
into effect, it would be necessary to make himself acquainted with the present 
rtate of those departments, for which purpose lie requested to be fiirnishe<! with 
the proceedings of the Committee of general police, which sat in 1805 and 
1806, and all the reports and statements on which their report was founded, and 

• also- 
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Mr. Strktum't also those received in consequence of the circular letter of the Chief Secretary 
aiftSSlW the 88th November 1811. 

8S. With a view to ascertain whether or not the orders of the'Court of Di¬ 
rectors might not already have been in some points anticipated by Government, 
Colonel Munro perused all the proceedings and reports he had required, and 
observed, in his address to Government,* that as many of the answprs to the 
Chief Secretary’s circular letter were defective ’ in their statements of the 
strength of the village police establishments, and of the funds available for their 
maintenance, as any information tolerably accurate on this head could not be 
got without a tedious investigation on the spot, and as it woidd be necessary 
to alter many of the existing Regulations, submitted to Government the 
expediency of appointing another Commissioner for the accomplishment of 
these objects. 

81. In a subsequent address,! Colonel Munro stated that several important 
improvements in the existing system of police had been suggested by both 
Committees of Police, but none had yet been carried into effect, nor had any 
of the amendments ordered to be made by the Court of Directors, in their dis¬ 
patch of the 89th of April last, been rendered unnecessary by any late Regula¬ 
tions of Government: that as the whole subject of that dispatch still remained 
for consideration, he submitted to Government an abstract of its contents, 
exhibiting under two heads, first, all those matters which Government, qfter 
referring to the Sudder Adawlut and subordinate courts for their opinion, were 
to adopt or reject, as they thought proper; and secondly, ail those on which 
the orders for carrying them into effect were imperative. 

85. Of the last class, the First Commissioner observed, the alteration of the 
most importance was the transfer of the police and magisterial duties from the 
zillah Judge to the Collector; and he recommended that the' Sudder Adawlut 
should be directed to prepare, without delay, a Regulation for that purpose, 
and that they might afterwards be directed to prepare six separate Regulations 
to give effect to the other arrangements ordered by the Court of Directors, 
proceeding in the order of their relative importance. He stated the object of 
each Regulation, which, together with the one for transferring the authority of 
Magistrate to the Collector, would comprize all the pmnts on which the Court’s 
orders were positive, and which required immediate attention. 

86. On the Sd of January 1815, the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council was pleased to appoint Mr. George Stratton Second Member of the 
Commission and Third Judge of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, with 

, orders to divide his attention between the separate duties with which he was 
charged, in such manner as, in communication with the other Judges and the 
First Commissioner, he might have reason to believe to be the most expedient 
for the public service. 

87. The report submitted by Colonel Munro rendered it necessary for the 
Governor in Council to take a survey of the whole contents of the Honourable 
Court’s dispatch, divided into three separate branches, viz. the established sys¬ 
tem of judicature, the present police arrangements, and the administration o 
criminal justice. The Government assigned to the Sudder Adawlut, the Board 
of Revenue, and the Commission, the measures which, in pursuance of the 
Honourable Court’s orders, they were respectively called upon to execute. 

88. These measures, and the Regulations requited, were distinctly stated 
under eighteen separate Resolutions; and the Commission were directed, 

Under the 6rst Regulation, previously to preparing the draff of a Regulation 
for establishing village courts, to ascestain, first, whether the ofiice of Potail 
universally existed and was vested in one person ; secondly, whether the Potail 
be willing to undertake the duty proposed to be assigned to him; thirdly, 
whether the mauniuips, fees, and shares of produce, which are supposed to. 
'^.^^g^itute the recompen.se of his labours, were in all cases still continued. ’ 

Under the second Resolution, the Commission were required, previously to 
preparing a draff of a Regulation for establishing district courU^ to ascertain 

whether 

* Letter to the Chief Secretary, 13th December 1814. 
t Letter to the Chief Secretary, 34th Dacanbdr 1814. 
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whether there were individuals possessed of sufficient rank and respechffiility 
to preside over them. ^ 

Under the eighth Resolution, the Commission were required, previously to 
_j)jeparing a draft of a Regulation for carrying the arrangement respecting the 
village police into eilect, to ascertain, first, whether the Talliara were suffi- 
ciently numerous; secqndly, whether tiiey were sufficiently remunerated; 
thirdly, whether the Fotails were fit to be entrusted with the charge of the 
police of their villages; fourthly, whether they were willing to undertake it. 

Under the ninth Resolution, the Commission were required to fin-nish a 
statement of the* whole charges, o{ every description, including cavelly and 
other fdes, mauniums, and shares of produce, formerly incurred on account of 
municipal establishments, which .migpt from time to time have been resumed 
* under the revenue arrangements of the Madras Government. 


Mr. Stratum's 
Eeport, 

81 March 1818. 


Under the tenth Resolution, the Commission were required to provide for 
the employment of Zemindars in the duties of police. 

Under the eleventh Resolution, the Commission were required to prepare 
the draft of a Regulation for transferring the superintendence and controul of 
the police to the Collector. Colonel Munro having stated that the transfer 
was to include not merely the superintendence and controul of the police, but 
also the whole duties of the Magistrate, the Governor in Council stated the 
groufids on which he was inclined to think difierently of the Court’s intentions, 
viz. first, that their letter contained no direction for taking away the powers of 
Magistrate from the zillah Judge, but only for the transfer of the superinten¬ 
dence of the police; secondly, that the nature and extent of the proposed 
transfer seemed defined by the remark in the eighty-eighth paragraph of the 
Court’s dispatch; that a proposition to the efiect of their order for the transfer 
was recommended by the Police Committee in 1806, who expressly founded 
their recommendation for transferring to him the superintendence of police in 
the security against abuse afibrded by his not possessing magisterial powers; 
thirdly, that it was not necessary to the efficiency of the Collector’s superin¬ 
tendence of police, that he should be vested with the powers of a Magistrate; 
and fourthly, that the suggestion to invest the Collector with specific magisterial 
powjsrs, contained in the one hundred and second paragraph of the Court’s 
dispatch, was inconsistent with an intention to transfer the whole powers of 
Magistrate from the Judge to the Collector. The Commission were directed 
to submit their opinion on the expediency of the further transfer which Colonel 
Munro conceived to have been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors. 
The Foujdarry Adawlut and the Revenue ward were also required to state 
their opinion on the same point; and the latter were further directed to report, 
whether they considered the Collector capable of undertaking the duties of 
Magistrate, as Iqid down in the Regulations, without increased assistance or 
preparation for his new office. 

Under the thirteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to report 
their opinion on the expediency of vesting in Collectors the powers of punish¬ 
ment proposed in the one hundred and second paragraph of the Court’s letter. 

Under the fourteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to state their 
opinion on the expediency of associating the Collector with the zillah Judge at 
quarterly sessions, as suggested in the same paragraph. 

Under the eighteenth Resolution, the Commission were required to prepare a 
draft of a Regulation for requiring boundary disputes to be settled by the 
Collector, on the verdict of a punchayet. 

39. The members of the Commission were cautioned to conduct the investi¬ 
gations ordered through the locd officers, to conform to the established system 
of internal administration, to avoid every measure which might have a tendency 
to unsettle the minds of the people with regard to that system, and destroy 
their confidence in its permanency, and to ^rensthen aud uphold the legiti¬ 
mate influence of all the constituted authorities^Jt the Government. 


30. These Resolutions were ^nt to the Commission and, in reply, they 
stated,t that the Regulations should be prepared and issued as soon as possible, 

[7 Cl and 
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Mr. Strvtton'i and-not be deferred until an accurate knowledge of the information called for 
had been acquired j that by a contrary course of proceeding no useful end 
*1 Marsh 1818. j gained, and the business of the Commission would be protracted far 
beyond the period limited by the Court of Directors. ' 

31. On the three heads of information required under the first Resolution of' 
Government, with regard to the first point, “ whether Ae oflSce of Potail univer- 
** saUy exists and is ves^d in one person,** the Commission stated, tliht the office 
of Potail, or something similar to it, was universal; that villages are, in general, 
under a single Potail; that where they are under two or more Potails, one 
only is the actual manager of the village; that in agraharums and other villages, 
divided into shares and held as hereditar 3 f‘pjoperty, by communities of Brah¬ 
mins or Ryots, where the shares are interchangable among all the members, and 
where the rights of all are equal, there is always some one individual to whom 
the rest submit, either on account of his abilities or some other cause, who 
oommands the village servants and directs its ailairs ; that under the permanent 
system, where the internal economy of the village has in some instances been 
deranged by the removal of the ancient Potail, either the actual renter, or some 
person appointed by him, acts in his room; that in the great zemindarries the 
village is either managed by a Potail, or by some individual nominated to act as 
such by the Zemindar; and, in fine, that in every village there is some one per¬ 
son, however he may be denominated, who is its efficient head and manager. 

32. With regard to the second point, “ whether the Potail be willing to under- 
*' take the duty proposed to be assigned to him,’* the Commissioners remarked, 
that there is nothing in the duty now proposed difierent from that which has 
been discharged by the Potails at all times, under every native Government, 
and even under our own until the introduction of the judicial system ; that he 
has been always accustomed, either himself or by means of a punchayet, ta 
settle the petty suits of his village; tliat the observance oPthis custom has 
always been obligatory, not optional, and that to leave the heads of villages the 
option of performing or not one of the most important duties of their office, 
would be productive of very great inconvenience. Among the Potails, as 
among all large bodies of men, a great number will wish to he relieved from as 
much labour and responsibility as possible, and decline the exercise of every 
duty whenever it is left optional with themselves: the object of the Court, of 
Directors, of having petty village disputes settled on the spot, would thus be 
frustrated, by the Potails^ to whom alone this duty can be with propriety. en« 
trusted, refusing to act. 

. 33. With regard to the third point, namely, whether the mauniums, fees, 

“ and shares of produce, which are' supposed to constitute the reward of his 
'* labours,.are in all cases still continued ?” The Commission stated, that they 
knew that whateVer the Potail allowances were, they are in general the same 
now: that' upon them he discharged the duty in question under the native 
Governments, and even under our own, until lately, and may therefore do so 
again; and that under the permanent settlement or decennial lease, in those 
cases where the Potail has declined to rent his village, and receives in conse-. 
quenceonly apart of his service lands and fees, the new proprietor or renter' 
who succeeds to his office succeeds also to all the obligations of it, and is.bQund 
by the immemorial usage of the country to discharge them : that cases of a 
])arallel nature formerly occurred every day in the unsettled districts, whenever 
the Potail, from sickness, incapacity, minority, or other cause, was incapable of 
acting, and had no near relation qualified to act for him, a stranger was appointed 
to officiate, who received a share only of the Potail’s ^lowances and performed 
all his duties; and that, however desirable it would be to obtain correct state¬ 
ments of the service lands and fees, ^c. of the Potails, much time must elapse 
before they can be procured with any tolerable degree of accuracy. 

34. On the information required under the second Resolution of Govern¬ 
ment, the Commission stated, that they had no doubt that individuals of su^ 
cient rank and respectability to preside over the proposed district courts' mi|^t 
be found, but that their being willing to act, or not, must depend, in a con^ 
siderable degree, on the nature of the duties required of them, and the amount 
ofthe fees or salary to be granted for the performance of them: that many of 
the present Commissioners are in the class of men required for this officot and 
might be transferred to their new duties in the enactment of the Regulation., 
and would be more efficient from previous experience. 

35. On 
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On the four heads of information required under the eighth Resolution 
of Government, Commission remarked, with-respect to the two first, name- 
v’f ** whether the xailiars are sufficiently numerous,** and whether they are 
« sufficiently remunerated?” that much labour had already been bestowed by 
4 j ¥0 Police Committees id this matter, and that, by the last, idl the informa- 
tion attainable in the present state of things had been drawn togetlier; that it 
was now tep years since the first Committee began its inquiries, and above 
three years since the letter of the Chief Secretary, calling for the statements, 
upon which the last Committee founded their report, was circulated, and that 
the information was still defective: that any investigation of the Commission 
they could not suppose would render it more perfect, or extract from the local 
authorities any thing, which they had not already furnished to the last Com¬ 
mittee ; for however desirous these authorities might be to throw additional light 
upon the subject, it was in most of the settled countries impossible for thenito 
do so, lioth because the requisite investigations were not undertaken before 
the permanent settlement, and because, since that event, they have not had 
sufficient control over the' Curnums to make them with any effect} but that 
this was of the less consequence, because the duties of the Village polige had, 
in general, always been, and in fact still were executed by the present esta¬ 
blishment of TalUars,. and may therefore still continue to be executed by 
them. 

S6. .With regard to the other two pofiits which the Commission were directed 
to ascertain, previous to drafting the necessary Regulations, in respect to the 
fitness of the Potail3,,they stated their conviction, that they are fitter than any 
other set of men to be entrusted with the village police: that the influence 
which they derive from their situation as head of the village, qualifies them, in 
a higher degree than any other persons, for the charge of the police; and that, 
as they have alway, been entrusted with it, they join to influence the benefit 
of experience: that no other men could *be substituted for them without in¬ 
curring a heavy expense, nor could they be found equally useful: that under 
our own judicial system, the village police has in general been virtually ma¬ 
naged by them, though nominally by tlte Darogah establishment: that there 
are, no doubt, many Potails very little qualified for the charge o£ the police, 
but that this is a defect unavoidable ih’ every institunon similarly extensive: 
that where incapacity is notorious, it may be remedied by tlie local authorities 
appointing a substitute; and that no opinion of the Commission, as to the 
competency of the Potails, can be of any use, as the question has been decided 
by the Court of Directors, who have pronounced the Potails to be the fittest 
instruments for the management of the . village police,, and ordered them to 
be appointed to it. 

37 .. With respect to the last point to be ascertained, namely, whether the 
Potails are willing Jto undertake the charge of the Police, the Commission ob¬ 
served, this had been answered, in giving their sentiments on the employment 
of the Potails as village Commissioners: that the charge of the police being a 
condition- inseparably attached to their office, it could answer no good purpose 
to give them room to suppose that it might be declined under any circum¬ 
stances, for this would lead-them to believe that some great change was in¬ 
tended that the dischaige of their police duty was to be optional, or that if 
they agreed to hold it, the^ were to receive some additional allowance. 

38. The Commission stated, that they would furnish the statement required 
under the ninth Resolution of Government, namely, a statement of the whole 
ptdice charges of every description resumed under the revenue arrangements 
of'Fort St. George; but that, in order to enable them to prepare it, it would 
be necessary to direct the local authoritiea.to furnish whatever documents they 
might call lor, and to assemble the Potails, Curnums, or other native village or 
district servants, whenever they might require it, for the sake of receiving ad¬ 
ditional information on the spot. ^ 

• 89.- The Commission also stated, that* they would, as directed in the tenth 

and eleventh Resolutions of Government, providt for the employment of Ze¬ 
mindars in the police, and prepare a draft of a Regulation for transferring the 
superintendeppe and control or the police to the Collector: and as to the ex¬ 
pediency .of the further transfer, which Cdlonel Munro concejved to have been 
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in the tiontemplation of the Court of Directors, Ae Commission thought it ex- 

{ ledient that the oflBce of Magistrate should be entirely transferred to the Col- 
cctor, for the following reasons; that there seems no other way of preventing 
the collision of the European local authorities; that while this collision sub¬ 
sists, the respectability of both ofiBces vill sink in the estimation of the nativesr 
and neither be efficient; that the village officers will still be equally at the call 
of either, and distracted in their duties; that the System of the village muni¬ 
cipalities, in which every member has revenue duties to perform, is calculated 
to be directed by the single authority of the Collector; that if the full trans¬ 
fer is not made, the complaints for petty offences must still Jie carried to the 
zillah court, to the great vexation of the inhabitants, by their being compelled 
to go so far from their homes; that if the full transfer were made, these mat¬ 
ters would be cognizable by the Collector as Magistrate, and might be settled 
on the spot, either by himself or his Aumildars; that the offices of Magistrate 
and Judge being united in one person, obliges the Judge to bestow much of 
his time on his magisterial duties; that by limiting the jurisdiction of the 
zillah Judge to civil suits, justice might be so much expedited as to enable the 
courts to answer the demand of the country, to which they are at present un¬ 
equal ; and that a considerable saving might be made in the magisterial esta¬ 
blishment, by the complete transfer which, the Commission observed, was en¬ 
joined by the Court of Directors, in paragraphs 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 95, 10®, 
106, 107 , and 109 of their Judicial dispatch of the ®9th April 1814, From 
the tenor of those several paragraphs, the Commission adduced reasons to 
prove that it was the Court’s intention, not only that the Collector should be 
Magistrate, but with augmented authority. 

40. The Commission being required to report their opinion, under the thirteenth 
Resolution of Government, with regard to the powers of punishment proposed 
to be vested in Collectors by the hun(|red and second paragraph of the Court's 
letter, stated that these powers ought to be given, whether the Collector is 
constituted Magistrate or Superintendent of Police; for, though as head of 
the police, he can rarely have occasion to exercise them to their full extent, it 
may yet sometimes be necessary. * 

41. The Commissioi# being required to report their opinion, under the 
fourteenth article of the Resolutions of Government, on the expediency of 
associating the Collector with the zillah Judge at quarterly sessions, as sug¬ 
gested by the Court of Directors, observed that the measure would be at¬ 
tended with too many inconveniences to render it lit for adoption. These in¬ 
conveniences they enumerated, and expressed their doubt as to the expediency 
of the establishment of the zillah quarterly sessions at all, as since the enact¬ 
ment of Regulation I. of 1811, for providing quarterly sessions in the zillahs 
of Masulipatam, Chittore, Trichinopoly, and Nortli Malabar, the Circuits had 
always been completed by the Circuit Judges within the time limited. 

4®. The Commission stated, that they would submit a dfaR of a Regulation 
for the settlement of boundary disputes, as required under the eighteenth Re¬ 
solution of Government. 

43. The Commifflion observed, that it was essential .to the success of their 
investigations, that they should have a free intercour|e with the inhabitants: that 
both in their communications with them, and on all other occasions, the^ need 
hardly observe they would endeavour to strengthen and uphold tlie legitimate 
influence of all the constituted authorities of the Government; but they re¬ 
spectfully suggested, that the most efficacious way of preventing the minds of 
tne people from being unsettled with regard to the permanency of the present 
system, would be to publish and circulate, with as little delay as possible, all 
the Regulations required under the proposed changes, which most inimediately 
affected any body of the people. 

The Commission were informed in reply,* that as the Reflations to be 
prepared by them must undergo the revision of the Sudder Adamut and of the 
Government, and as it was pr^ribed by the Supreme Government that all 
Regulations were to be sanctioned by their author!^ previous to 'enactment, it 
was the wish of the Governor in Council that the Regulations should be drawn 

up 


* LfUcr of Mr. Secretary Hill, SOth May 1815. 
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up and submitted through the regular channel, v#ith as little delay as possible : 
that the Governor in Council continued to be of opinion, that it would be 
advisable that a report on the points ol information required in articles No. 1 
and No. 8 in the Resolutions of Government of the Ist March, should pre¬ 
cede the promulgation of die Regulations : that no time should be lost in trans¬ 
ferring to the Collector the exercise of the whole of the duties of the police, 
in the sense,they were understood by Government; and that to what degree 
magisterial powers might ultimately be transferred from the Judge to the Col¬ 
lector, or be conferred upon him in common with the Judge, would be matter 

for future decision. 

• 

45. The Commission, in consequence, circulated formsof four statements to 
the several Collectors of zillahs,* to be tilled up, embracing the several points 
of information required by Governmest, which they were directed to transmit 
to the Commissioners' office, on or before the 1st October ensuing; and having 
prepared drafts of seven Regulations, conformably to the order of Government 
of the Ist March, they sent them to the Sudder and Eoujdaree Adawlut for 
revision.f 

46. Copies of those Regulations were subsequently laid before the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council,j; with a summary of each, accompanied 
with such remarks as appeared necessary to explain the grounds on which the 
Commission had sometimes ventured to deviate from the instructions of the 
Honourable Court of Directors. The following is the substance of the Com¬ 
missioners* remarks on this occasion. 

47 . By Regulation 1. § the Commission fixed the original jurisdiction of the 
village Moonsiffat ten rupees, because it appears to have been the intention of 
the Court that the sum should be smdll; and they exempted him from the 
duty of referee in determining all causes referred to him by the zillah Judge, 
as proposed by the Court, because his duties as village Moonsifli as head of the 
police, and as revenue officer, are sufficient to occupy his time, and because the 
district Moonsiff being empowered to officiate as rpferee makes it the less neces¬ 
sary that he should act in that capacity. The Court recommended that the 
village Moonsiff, as arbitrator, ^hould decide without limitation as to amount; 
but the Commission limited his jurisdiction to cases not exceeding one hundred 
rupees, because that would be found sufficiently extensive to answer every use¬ 
ful purpose, more particularly as in the same village the parties might have 
recourse to a punchayet, whose jurisdiction is unlimited. The Court proposed 
that the execution of the village Moonsiffi's decrees, on an a]>poal to the zillah 
Judge, should be stayed only under special circumstances ; but the Commis¬ 
sion admitted no appeal from the village Moonsiff deciding of his own authority, 
beyond the district Moonsiftj because one appeal is enough in suits limited to 
ten rupees. 

48. In Regulation II. the Commission adhered to the custom of the country 
in the mode of forming the punchayet, and limited the number of members to 
any odd number, from five to eleven, according to the population of the village, 
the importance of the matter at issue, and other circumstances. By the ancient 
usage of India, every individual, with the exception of a few belonging to the 
religious orders, is compellable to sit on a punchayet, fur which reason the 
Regulation authorizes the village Moonsiff to fine any person who does not 
attend when summoned, to the extent of five rupees. The Regulation autho¬ 
rizes the village Moonsiff to fine any person who does not attend when sum¬ 
moned, to tlie extent of the jurisdiction of the punchayet, when it tries suits 
on the application of one of the parties, to one hundred rupees, the Court not 
having specified any amount, but it makes the decision final only in cases not 
exceeding ten rupees, because the Court fecommended that the amount should 
be small, and because, in so narrow a sphere as a village, where prejudice may 
operate in the punchayet, and where only one party seeks its decision, there 
should be an appeal to the district punchayet. In cases where both parties 
voluntarily engage to abide by the award of the punchayet, the Regulation, 

[7 D] conformably 

* Circular to Collectors, 8 June 1815. + Letter to the Register to the Sudder and Poujdarry 
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confortnabiy to the Court’s Orders, makes it final, without limitation as to 
amount, except where corruption may be proved beibre the zillah Judge. 

49 . Regulation III. was framed chiefly from the Bengal Regulation XXIII. 
1814, and the Madras Regulations for native Commissioners, which were made 
to correspond with the village Moon.sifT Regulation, and with the views of the 
Court of Directors in extending the jurisdiction of the District Moonsiffs to all 
suits for real and personal property not exceeding two hundred rupees. The 
Court proposed, that the decision of the district MoonsifT should be final, to 
the extent of five pagodas ; but the Commission carried it only to ten rupees, 
conceiving it advisable that the latitude of appeal should be greater on the first 
institution of the proposed system. The Commission remarked, that the juris¬ 
diction of the district Moonsiffs should hereafter be extended to three thousand 
rupees, and that the MoonsifT should be selected from the most deserving of 
the zillah court servants, and that their receipts should not be less than from 
thirty to fifly pagodas monthly. 

50. Regulation IV. was founded exactly on the same principle, of employ¬ 
ing the better informed of the inhabitAuts, generally, in the administration of 
justice, as Regulation II., and it difiered from it only in so far as was necessary 
for the purpose of rendering it applicable to the district instead of the village. 
The fine for refusing to act on district punchayets is extended to ten rupees. 
In cases where it tries suits at the request of only one of the parties, its juris¬ 
diction is limited to two hundred rupees, in compliance with the Court’s orders; 
but the Commission recommended that it be extended to three hundred rupees. 
The decisions of the district punchayet arc made final in ail appeals from the 
village punchayet, because as the amount cannot exceed one hundred rupees, 
two bodies of men arc not likely to be materially wrong from ignorance or cor¬ 
ruption. In original suits, where the trial is made on the demand of only one 
of the parties, the decision of the district punchayet is made’'final to the extent 
of one hundred rupees, though that of the village punchayet is final only to ten, 
the district punchayet being composed of men less likely to be influenced by 
local or party motives than th'ose of which the village punchayet is composed. 

51. As the establishment of district punchayets, and the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the district Moonsiffs, will occasion an increase of appeals to the 
zillah courts, it was thought proper to extend, by Regulation V. the Siidder 
Aumcen’s referee jurisdiction from one to three hundred rupees, leaving it still 
two hundred rupees less than that of the zillah Register. The decisions of the 
Sudder Aiimeens arc made final in appeals, because, from their respectable 
office and high salaries, they are not likely to give a corrupt decision, nor from 
their experience and knowledge to give an erroneous one. The Hindoo law 
officers of the provincial courts are also made Sudder Aumcens, because they 
are well qualified, well paid, and have more leisure than even those of the 
zillah courts. 

52. Regulation VI. is restricted to litigations resjiecting village boundaries, 
which from the violent party spirit which a contest for them excites, and the 
falsehood and arts by which tlic opposite claims are maintained, can only be 
adjusted by a punchayet on the spot. The Collector, in .these cases, assembles 
the punchayet through the village or district Moonsiif, and has no power beyond 
that of confirming or annulling its decision. 

53. 'The Commission having explained the principles on which each of the 
Regulations, from No. I. to VI. ipclusive, have been framed, proceeded to 
offer a few general remarks applicable to the whole. 

54. No replies or rejoinders are admitted in the village and district courts, 
or supplemental pleadings, because thh less the proceedings of the native courts 
are clogged with forms, the better will they be understood, and the better suited 
to the original institutions of the country. No Vakeels are to be acknowledged 
in any MoonsilTs court, or before any punchayet, unless he be a relative, ser¬ 
vant, or dependent of the party he represents. The Sudder Aumeens being 
attached to the zillah and provincial courts, the pleadings before them will be 
carried to tlie same extent as in those courts, by the authorized Vakeels of the 
zniah courts, under the existing Regulations. By the practice of the civil and 

criminal 
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criminal courts, oaths are so generally required on trivial occasions, that they 
are no longer held in any estimation, lor which reason the usage of the country 
has been followed in giving a latitude to the village Moonsiff and village and 
district punchayets, to put such witnesses only on their oaths as they may think 
.are not giving their evidence correctly } and to obviate the delays and expense 
resulting from tho summoning too many witnesses, a discretional power is left 
to them, to examine only four tiritnesses on each side, in any suit where they 
may not deem any further evidence necessary. The village Moonsiff, in order 
to support his authority, is authorized to impose a fine of half a rupee, and the 
district Moonsiff a fine of one rupee. When a witness refuses to give his evi- 
dence, the village Moonsiff is empowered to fine as far as five rupees. The 
district Moonsiff may, in such cases, fine to what extent he may deem proper, 
subject to the approbation of the zill^h Judge; and with the view of maintain¬ 
ing the authority of the Moonsiff, and of relieving the zillah Judge from the 
superintendence of trifling matters, to which he cannot attend without injury 
to more important duties, the Moonsiffs are empowered to levy the fines which 
they impose. The Moonsiffs are empowered to carry into execution their own 
decrees, and the decrees of the village and distpet punchayets, to a limited 
amount; and being amenable to the zillah courts for any abuse of authority, it 
will prove a greater check upon them than upon the Nazirs of the courts, their 
deputies or Peons, whose duty it is to enforce qll orders and decrees of the 
courts, because persons injured will have less hesitation in carrying their com¬ 
plaints against Moonsiffs than against its own officers to the zillah court. By 
giving the district Moonsiff a per-centage on the amount of sales by auction, in 
satisfaction of decrees, parties cast will be induced to fulfil the condition of the 
decree without his interference, to save the per-centage; and when his inter¬ 
ference is necessary, it will be his interest that the effects sold should yield the 
best price. As Sjjction 23 , Regulation XXIII. 1802, provides for Commis¬ 
sioners jof districts being appointed when necessary, the district Moonsiffs have 
been exempted from that office, because their absence from their stations would 
occasion much delay to parties, members of punchayets, and witnesses. The 
village Moonsiffs and members of village and district punchayets are exempted 
from being summoned before any court, for any act done in their official capa¬ 
city, unless corruption be proved, when they are liable to prosecution,’because 
were they liable to be called to explain or vindicate the ground of their deci¬ 
sions, on objections being made to them, all respect for their proceedings would 
be destroyed, and the police ap^ revenue duties of the village would be im¬ 
peded by their absence, and it would become difficult to assemble punchayets, 
from the fear of long and harassing journies to the zillah courts. The Regu¬ 
lations follow the principle of never admitting more than two trials in any suit; 
but should it be deemed advisable to admit of special appeals, they might be 
confined to matters of general interest, otherwise parties, when they see them 
granted in one instance, might be led to expect them in another, and a ruinous 
litigation would be promoted. 

55. The Commission observed, that in framing the Regulations, they had 
endeavoured to adapt them to the manners and institutions of the natives, and 
that the experience of a few years will determine whether they prefer courts 
founded on their owri institutions or on those of Europe, and that the agency 
of Moonsiffs and punchayets ought not to be regarded only in the narrow view 
of their utility in settling causes, but of their influence in improving the cha¬ 
racter of the people, and attaching them to the British Government. 

56. ’ In remarking upon the police Regulation, the Commission observed, that 
Regulation VII. is founded chiefly on the one which was drawn up by the 
Police Committee in 1814, by making sqch additions and alterations as were 
necessary to adapt it to the change of system introduced. By placing the po¬ 
lice under the control of the Collector, all subordinate gradations of police 
ofifleers are included in two classes, the village and district. The Zemindar 
belongs to the district establishment, and wh^re there is no Tehsildar, supplies 
his place, with equal or diminished authority, as^may be most expedient. No 
power is entrusted to the Collector which is not absolutely necessary to enable 
him to carry on the duties of police; and where heads of villages and Tehsil- 
dars are autHorized to punish for petty offences, it is solely with the view of 
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preventing the offender from suffering a greater punishment, by being sent 
many miles to the Magistrate, and kept several days from his home. The Re¬ 
gulation requires that all village watchers, who are not now hereditary, 
shall be made so, and that a part of their inheritance shall be in land, in order 
to give them a greater interest in the village •, and that the police and /evenue ^ 
Peons shall no longer form a separate establishment, but be incorporated and 
employed in both duties, without distinction. This union of both departments 
will not only effect some saving, but render them more efficient, by having no 
motive for opposition and counteraction, and by doing away the petty village 
vexations and espionage, which prevailed while the charge of the village police 
remained under Thannadar’s Peons. The Commission observed, that after 
the union of the revenue and police establishments, it will, in some districts 
adjoining the territories of the Mahrattas apd the Nizam, still be necessary to 
keep up a small body of Peons, not to prevent theft and robbery, but to guard 
them from being plundered; and that, as they think that the inhabitants ought 
to be armed, they have made no provision for supplying the police Peons with 
arms, which they must bring and take care of themselves, by which Govern* 
ment will be saved from an useless expense: that the police Regulation does 
not fix the rates of hire, except with regard to coolies, palanqueen bearers,, 
draught and carriage cattle for the use of travellers, and detachments of troops, 
and tliat the union of the revenue and police establishments will further sim* 
plify the duty of supplying troops on the march, and render it less liable to delay 
and mistakes. 

57 . These Regulations having been referred, as already observed, to the 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, a copy of their proceedings thereon, with 
their revised drafts, were transmitted by Government to the Commission for 
their consideration and report.* 

58. The Commission stated in reply,f that they had carefulfiy considered the 
Sudder Adawlut’s proceedings and re-drafls, and that it would be sufficient 
that their explanations extended to such matters only as arc of real impor¬ 
tance. In order to furnish a clear view of the material points in which their 
revised drafts, which they then submitted to Government, differed from their 
original drafts, as well as from those of the Sudder Adawlut, the Commission 
went through them in succession, noticing each deviation, and assigning the 
reasons which induced them to adopt or to reject the supposed amendments. 

59 . The Commission stated, that the most* material points of difference be¬ 
tween their revised and original draft of the village Moonsiff Regulation lay 
in depriving him of jurisdiction in matters of real property, and making his 
decision final in cases of personal property not exceeding ten rupees : that the 
arguments of the Sudder Adawlut against village Moonsiffs’ having jurisdiction 
over real property are, that cases of inheritance must be referred to the opinion 
of the law officer of the zillah court; that the village Moonsiffs were not com¬ 
petent to make those references in a proper form: that the time of the law offi¬ 
cer would be unprofitably occupied in unravelling many ill stated cases. The 
Commission yielded to these arguments, because, though the Hindoo laws of 
inheritance are so simple as to be as well understood by the heads of villages 
as by the pundits of the courts, yet as the Mahomedan I'aVs of inheritance and 

' succession are intricate, some cases of Mahomedan landed property might re¬ 
quire reference to the Court. The Commission observed, that though the 
Court of Directors do not propose that the decisions of the village Moonsiff 
shall be final when acting on his own authority, yet as they recommend that 
his reference jurisdiction shall, like that of the district Moonsiff be final to the 
extent of eighty rupees, and as this reference jurisdiction has not been given to 
him, the authority proposed to be vested in him, by making his decisions final 
in suits for personal property not exceeding ten rupees, will not be greater 
than what was recommended by the Court. 

60 . The Sudder Adawlut objected to the retrospective jurisdiction of 
twelve years given to the village Moonsiff, and suggested that the period 
should be limited to two years, “ on the ground that the effects of a like pro- 
“ vision, by the Regulation of ISOS, was to burthen the courts with twelve 

' “ years’ 

* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, lit March 1816. . 
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years* arrean of business, which had accumulated under the defective insti* Mr. Smutan'i 
“ tutiotis of the native Government.” The Commission adhered to tlieir for- 
mer opinion of the necessity of twelve years’ retrospective jurisdiction, because v * I8t8» 

most of the petty suits yrhich will come before the village Moonsiffs had ori- 
■ginated, (and had been accumulating since the establishment of the zillah 
Courts, from the difSculty and expense of trial being greatee than the matter 
was wortlf, and because it was but just that our judicial system should make 
provisions for the discharge of arrears which it had been the means of ac- 
cumulating. 

6l. The Coihmission adhered to their original draft, in authorizing the 
village Moonsiffs to send verbal summonses to parties and witnesses, instead of 
the written summonses proposed by the Sudder Adawlut. They observed, 
that their reasons were fully stated ift Mr. Stratton’s minute on the proceedings 
of the Court, in which the inconvenience that would attend the use of writ¬ 
ten summonses in petty village suits was shewn ; that were they even satisfied 
that written summonses would facilitate the decision of village suits, they 
would not recommend their ado|>tion, as they would gradually teach the in¬ 
habitants to question every verbal order of the bead of the village, which they 
formerly always obeyed, and in general still obey without hesitation, and which 
ready obedience was indispensable to the good management of the village. 

6^. The Commission conformed to their original draft, and dififereftfrom the 
redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in letting a suit be decided by the oath of one 
party when the opposite party agreed to abide by such- oath. The Sudder 
Adawlut observed, that ” the determining of a question by the oath of one 
“ party would be introducing a new principle into the code.” To introduce ^ 
new principle into the code was precisely what the Commission meant to do, 
because the introduction of principles which were followed by the natives in 
the adjustment of their differences, and which were respected by them, would 
improve the code. The Sudder Adawlut thought it worthy *’ of consideration, 

” whether the passing of decisions on the oath of a party, unsupported by wit- 

nesses, will not tend to encourage peijurybut it did not appear how per. 
jury was to be promoted by only one person swearing, more than by two or 
more swearing contrary to each other. The man who agreed to rest the truth 
of his claim on the oath of another must have some confidence in his veracity ; 
if he had not, he would follow the usual course of letting the matter be de¬ 
cided by the examination of witnesses* 

63. The Commission conformed to the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in 
having the number of witnesses unlimited; not from thinking that, in petty 
suits within ten rupees, four witnesses on each side were not sufficient for every , 
purpose of evidence, but because, having done away appeals from the villsge 
Moonsiff’s decisions, it was no longer necessary for him to take written evi¬ 
dence, and oral evidence'requiring Tittle time the restriction on the number of 
witnesses might be given up without inconvenience. 

64. The Commission adhered to their original draft, in leaving to*the village 
Moonsiff the discretionary power of causing an oath to be administered to a 
witness, where he thought he was not ^mg his eviderice correctly j but in 
order to put the witness on his guard against peijury, which the Sudder Adaw* 
lilt apprehended he might be led into, the Commission provided in the revised 
Regulation, that the village Moonsiff should, previously to the examination of 
a witness, warn him of his authority to put him on his oath if necessary. 

65. The Sudder Adawlut remarked, on the village Moonsiff levying the fines 
which they may impose, that the power of levying fines, by all former enact¬ 
ments in the Madras Judicial Code, can only be exercised through the inter¬ 
vention of the zillah Judge. The Commission, in a former report had fully 
stated the reasons for giving that power to the village Moonsiff, and saw no 
cause to change their opinion of its expediency; but they lessened the time 
of imprisonment, in commutation of fines, from twenty-four to twelve hours. 

66. The revised village punchayet Regulation differed from the original 
draft in the following points. In order to lessen the motives to.corniption, the 
compulsory power of the village Moonsiffs to cause any suit, not exceeding one 
hunted tupees, to be tried by a punchayet on the application of only one 

n E] party* 
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party, was taken away from him, and he was pennitted to order a cause tQ>be 
tried by a piinchayet only when both parties agreed to abide by its decision, 

' consequently there can now be no appeals. 

67 . By the original Regulation, the zillah Judge could annul the decision of 

the punchayet, wqen corruption or gross partiality was proved to his satisfaction.' 
By the revised draft, in cases of gross partiality, prbvyd to bis satisfaction, he 
was to refer his proceedings and opinion to the provincial court of appeal, who,' 
if they concurrM in his judgment, were authorized to annul the decision of the 
punchayet. But in cases of corruption only, the Judge could not annul the 
decision ; but the corrupt party was liable to prosecution, as there might be a 
corruption of one or two members, and the decision of the majority still be 
riglit. If corruption produced a partial decision, the charge of partiality being 
proved would overturn the decision : if it had not produced a wrong decision, 
the corruption was liable to punishment on a prosecution. By the revised 
draft, also, when a decision was annulled for gross partiality, if the same decision 
were given in the same case by a second punchayet it was final, as decisions 
ought alurays to be final somewhere; for the seppnd punchayet, with the advan¬ 
tages of local inquiry, caste, and language, had at least as good means of 
fbrihing a correct judgment on the merits of the case as a distant provincial 
court. ^ 

68. Sudder Adawlut made the greater punchayet appointed by the 
Moonsifif applicable to limited suits only, and the smmler puifchayet of five 
members, chosen by the parties, and Moonsifis, applicable only to unlimited 
suits. The Commission rejected this change, and adhered to their former 
Regulation, because the members of the smaller punchayet, chosen by the 
parties, were apt to become parties themselves, and because the leaving all the 
greater suits to this punchayet would only tend to prevent their adjustment, and 
to fiwee the parties, however unwilling, to the ziOah courts. 

69 . Tlie Commission adhered to their original draft, in leaving to the pun¬ 
chayet the power of causing an oath to be administered to a witness at discre¬ 
tion ; but the punchayet were to inform every witness, previous to his examina¬ 
tion, that they had such authority. . 

70 . The Commissioners’ revised district MoonsifF Regulation difiered from 
dieir former one: First, in. not limiting the number of witnesses, because the 
restriction of the examination of witnesses to four on each side had been done 
qway in the village Moonsiff Regulation j secondly, in extending the final juris¬ 
diction of the Moonsiffto twenty rupees, the village Moonsiffs final jurisdiction 
having been extended to ten rupees, and twenty rupees being nearer the limita¬ 
tion of five pagodas recommended by the Court of Directors} this extension 
seemed also to be required for the purpose of expediting the process before 
the district Moonsiff, ny ensfbling him to dispense with written .riepositions in all' 
suits tinder twenty rupees, in consequence ai the liiJiitation of the number of 
witnesses^eing given up; thirdly, in mitking the district Moonsiff examine 
witnesses on oath, beotusb » appeals lie from his decision to tlie zillah court, 
where.the witnesses'inast be examined on oath, it is better that he should follow 
the same rule; fourthly, in the mode of summoning defendants and witnesses 
employed in the preparation of salt and the Company’s cloth investment, through 
the public officers under whom they were employed. This form was inad¬ 
vertently adopted from the Bengal Code; but as no such form had been admit¬ 
ted into the judioial code of this Presidency, and as there seemed no sufficient 
ground for makipg that distinction between those persons and the rest of the 
natives, theComtmssioti rejected it in the revised draft; fifthly, in the pay of the 
district Hoonsiffi which in the first draft was fhade conditional, was made 
positive in the revised one, because suSh a provision seemed to be necessary to 
encourage men of respectability to bold the office, and be more consistent with 
the instructions of the Court of Directors. 

a 

71 . The Commission ackpted the Sudder Adawlut’s definition of landed 
property, which is rather an amplification than an alteration of the one hitherto 
in use. ^The description of landed property contained in the Commissioners’ 
Reflation was taken from the code, and vet the Sudder Adawlut observed, 
<• Section does not describe correctly the nature of the propeity which is 

** intended 
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« intended to be made aubjrot to the cognizance of the village Moonsiff.” The 
Commiaamn did not think it necessary to look for anew definition, because that 
ot the code had l^en acted upon, from its first introduction to the present day, 
without any apparent incoi^venience. ^ 

The fem^k already made on the difibrendes between the original and 
revised drafts of the village punchayet Regulation are equally applicable to 
DoXRe^latioiM*^*^ punchaye^ it having been deemed expedient to assimilate 
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73. The Commi||pion restored the Sadder Aumeen Regulation to the ori- 

ginal state of their first draft. The Sudder Adawlut made the number of 
SuddM Aumeens unlimited: the CommisMon confined the office to the Hindoo 
law officers of the provincial courts, apd the Hindoo and Mahomedan law 
officers of the zillah courts, with the view of giving respectability to the office, 
as well as of saving expense. The Sudder Adawlut referred the Sudder 
Aumeen to upwards of twenty sections of the district Moonsiff Regulations; 
the Commission referred him to the whole code, because it is conformable to 
the practice of the Regulations in regard to native Commissioners, because the 
Sudder Aumeen being an officer of the court, ought to follow the rules and 
forms of the zillah court, and because he is supposed from his situation to be 
acquainted with the whole code^ ^ 

74. The revised boundary dispute Regulation differed from the original 
draft in not limiting Collectors* jurisdiction to disputes between villages re* 
specting their boundaries, but extending it to disputes regarding boundaries 
in the same village. The Comiffission made the extension, because the letter 
of the Court of Directors, on a further consideration of its object, did not ap¬ 
pear to limit the jurisdiction to village boundaries, and the Regulation to which 
It referred speaks of boundaries in general; because all boundary disputes can but 
be settled by local inquiry under the Collector, because having taken away the 
jurisdiction of the village punchayet in suits for land, it was the more neces¬ 
sary to employ them in the settlement of boundary disputes, which are merely 
matters of fact, and of which their residence on the spot makes them com¬ 
petent judges, and because mucb facility will be given to the adjustment of 
those suits. 


75. In the revised, the Commission differed from the original Regulation in 
adopting part of the forms of process proposed by the Sadder Adawlut, in al¬ 
lowing the Collector to annul the decision of a punchayet on proof of partiality, 
but not of corruption, for tlie same reasons for which the power of the provin¬ 
cial court, in this respect, had been limited, and in making the decision of a 
second punchayet, confirming that of a former one, final. 

76. In the revised police transfer Regulation, the Commission adhered, in 
every material point* to their first draft, and restored the sections rejected by 
the Sudder Adawlut. The Sadder court scented to think that the section 
which authorizes the Collector, where riotous assemblages are formed in con¬ 
sequence of disputes respecting the right of ploughing any particular fields, tp 
determine who shall plough them for the present, in ord^ that cultivation may 
not be impeded by the land being kept uncultivated, while the trial which the 
parties may seek is depending, " authorized the Collector to transfer to any 
“ claimant lands which might have been cultivated for ages by one family in 
** succession.** They observed, that this Section “ cannot guard any right, can- 
“ not serve tJie purpose of justice, but may give a temporary success to in- 
“ justice.** The Commission remarked, the Collector, in the first wor^ pf the 
section, is autborised to preveq| the forcible occupation or seizure of land or 
crops, a^ it is riot therefore easy* to see how he could, without a lu’each of 
the lUgulation, dispossess the ancient family of ^es, or even the occupant of 
a single season. 'iThe provision was meant for disputes about the occupancy 
ofsirkar land lying waste, or uncultivated and unoccupied, and open to the 
•first comer. The Commiasion, therefore, enlarged and restored file section, 
because it was required, in order to frffiow up rite orders of the Court of 
Directors respecting the forcible seizure of lands and crops. 

77. The Commission adhered to riieir original Regulation, and differed from 
the redraft of the Sudder Adawlut, in dispensing with the use of stamped 

^ paper 
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C iti complaints for petty offences to the Collectors and police officers, 
ise the police being founded on the ancient usages of the country, there 
should be no unnecessary expense or form to impede the communication of the 
Superintendents of poUce Wtdi the inhabitants: io allowing no order to be 
issued to any police officer, except by or through the Superintendent, both 
with the view of preventing the collision of authority allitded to by the Court 
of Directors, and of giving more efficiency to the police: iif authorising 
the Superintendent of police to release persons brought before him charged 
with offences, when he saw no ground for detaining them, without recording 
any reason, because to record his reason, in all such cases,,could only serve to 
waste his time unprofitably, and to accumulate useless records: in not requir¬ 
ing oaths of office from the Collector and his Assistant, for the reasons stated 
by Mr. Stratton in bis minute, and because, if his oath, as Collector, was not 
deemed sufficient, it might be altered, so as to make it answer for both 
offices. 

78. The Commission having stated all the material points in which their 
revised difiered from their original Regulations, or from the redrafts of the 
Sudder Adawlut, and given such explanation as appeared necessary, proceeded 
to offer a few observations, in answer chiefly to the objections to the village 
Moonsiff Regulations brought forward by the<#udder Adawlut. 

79. The first objection stated by them was, that the Commission, jn their 
first Regulation, “ provide the renter or Collector of the rents or revenue, and 
“ not the Potail, snail be the Moonsiff.” The Commission did not say that 
the renter, and not the Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, but that the Potail, where- 
ever lie exists as Potail, shall be the Moonsiff, and that the renter or Collector 
shall be the Moonsiff only where the Potail has been set aside, and when the 
renter or Collector does, in reality, act as Potail: that,|i Potail who has not 
the village servants under his control, and who does not collect the rents and 
direct the affiiirs of the village, is no longer Potail: that the person who suc¬ 
ceeds to this office is the Potail: that the Honourable Court qf Directors pro¬ 
pose that the heads of villages, by whatever name designated, shall be invested 
with judicial powers; but that where the former heads of villages have been 
removed, they do not mean that these powers shall be withheld'from their suc¬ 
cessors, merely because their successors may occasionally be men of different 
caste from, or of less respectability than their predecessor: that when a Potail 
has been removed, to make room eiUier for a renter or a propriety- of the vil¬ 
lage, he sinks to the rank of the common Ryot: that to constitute him Moon¬ 
siff would throw the affairs of the village into complete disorder, and hinder 
both the distribution of justice and the realization of the revenue: that he 
would exert all the influence of his new office to impede cultivation, and to 
encourage the Ryots to withhold their rents, in the hope of injuring the rival 
by whom he had been supplanted, or of compelling him te give up the village: 
that the village servants, when wanted by one for police or judicial affiiirs, would 
be called away by the other fbr those of revenue, and a collision of authority, 
most detrimentel to the country, would be established : that constituting the 
head of the villages, the village Moonnff, whether he be the ancient head of a 
new renter, proprietor, or agent, will not introduce sd many strangers to the office 
of village Moonsiff as may at first sight be imagined, and that the removal of the 
ancient heads would not probably amount to one in twenty. 

80. The Sudder Adawlut remarked, that the renter who derive8.his profits 
from the labours of tdl the cultivating classes of the village cannot be uninte¬ 
rested. The Commission answered, tiiat it may be sam that the office of 
renter does not prevent the Moonsiff from,doipg justice between tenants: that 
there can be no great motive to corruption in a few suits of ten rupees: that if 
the Ryots doubt his impartialiW* he will ask a punchayet,or apply to the district 
Moonsiff or a zillah court. '* Still less,” paid the Sadder Adawlut, ” can impar- 
” tiality be expected from the bireUng employed to collect the dues of the 
** Zemindars: be will too frequently, it » to,be feared, make his profits by 
** relaxations of his master’s right to be purchsKd by the cultivators, and the 
” best customer will doubtless be most in &vour with him.” To this it was 
answered, as far as regards the injury to the Zemindar, he safely be left 
to tj^e care of bis own rights, and that he would do by removing, his hireling 

agents. 
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• . in the opinion of the Sudder Adawlut, was, that the 

situation of renter, or Collector of the rents, is not permanent in one person; 

Snd in onder to shew from how many causes it was liable to change, tliey ob¬ 
served, “ that the'very circumstance of a man’s giving more attention to set- 
** tling jifttly the difiererlces of his neighbours than to his own concerns, might 
k“ be the cause of his being ousted from his farm, by virtue of which he exer- 
“ cised the judicial authority.” This case, of a Moonsitf losing his office from 
an excessive love»of justice, is certainly not provided for. 

82. The Sudder Adawlut observed, that “ the farmer may fail and be removed, 

« and frequent changes of Moonsitf take place.” It was answered, that these 
changes will be few, in comparison with the numbers that will not be changed ; 
and even when they occur, the successor will probably be some principal Ryot 
of the neighbouring village, quite equal to the task of ileciding two or three 
petty suits iti a year. The Sudder Adawlut further remarked, “ that the situa- 
V tion of Moonsiff’is still more liable to change, when held by the agent of the 
” renter, than when held by the renter himself, because caprice in the renter 

may furnish the village with anew Judge every month.” To this it was said, 
that the common sense of the renter, and his regard for his own interest, will 
deter him from committing the management of his farm to a new agent every 
month j but even supposing this extreme case should actually occur, the 
monthly Moonsiif would have time enough to .settle a petty suit, which would 
seldom require more than a few days, or a few hours. 

83. The next point on which the Sudder Adawlut adverted, was the ex¬ 
emption from all superintendence and control which the village Judge is to 
enjoy, and his retaining his authority so long as he is the renter or Collector 
of the rents, “ although he may, in a hundred instances, be proved grossly 
“ venal.” The Commission answered, that the village Moonsifls are amenable 
to the zillah court for all acts of corruption and oppression, arid are not ex¬ 
empted from wholesome control, but from such control or interference as would 
deter them from doing their duty, and render their office inefficient. The 
zillah Judges have neither means nor time to inquire into the negligence, or to 
ascertain the capacity of from one to a thousand village Moonsiffs. The capa¬ 
city w|ij ch is equal to the management of a village, will most likely be found 
adequate to the settlement of two or three, or even a dozen ten rupee suits in 
the year. If double tiie number of suits which in a year come before the native 
Commissioners be brought before the village Moonsiffi it would scarcely, on 
an average, give two to each Moonsiif; and he can hardly be grossly venal in 
a hundred instances, when he is not likely to have the trial of a hundred suits 
during his whole life. The Moonsiff cannot be removed where he is a renter 
or proprietor of a*village, nor ought he to be removed even where he is merely 
a Potail collecting the rents of Government To allow such removal, would 
promote the feuds which are so violent among some families for the office of 
Potail, and would encourage peijury for its attainment. The time of the Judge 
would be uselessly wasted in hearing unfounded charges. He would not easily 
be able to guard against the frauds that would be adopted, and might sometimes 
remove a man not guilty, and more injustice and corruption would thus be pro¬ 
duced, than that which it was meant to obviate. 

S'i.-The Sudder Adawlut observed, that to make the Potails discharge judi¬ 
cial functions will be regarded as an imposition of iffew duties, or as^ thoarenewal 
of bbligations which none of the parties'wish to have renewed. The Commis¬ 
sion observed, that they had,’’ in a former report, stated their opinion on the 
obligations of the Potail office, and that,* with respect to the parties not wish¬ 
ing to have them renewed, it doe.s not follow the natives had no desire for a 
privilege, because they had made no complaint of its deprivation : that Potails 
and village servants, though they sometimes complained against the officers of 
Government, never complained against what^tJ^ey considered as the acts of 
Government, lest it should be regarded as opposition to Government: that as 
the natives believed that, in consequence of tlie Judicial code, no suit, how- 
'fver triffing, tcould now be settled^ excrat under the authority of the zillali 
\ . [7 ' ] courts. 
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courts, it had become necessary to make Regulations to restore to the natives 
their ancient privileges of having their disputes settled by the bead of the viU 
lage or a punciiayet, when they choose this mode; in furtherance of which 
object, the Potail, whether he be willing or not, should be required to discharge' 
all the judicial, revenue, and police duties belongingf to his office, ^s head of 
the village. . 

83. It was thought by the Sudder Adawlut, that by constituting the Potail 
or renter a referee and arbitrator merely, the evil consequences of the exemp-- 
tion from the punishment of dismissal would not be so formidable, " because 
“ to a village referee or arbitrator, whose profligacy or ineapacity had been 
“ ascertained, the zillah Judge would not refer causes for decision." It was 
answered, that all that is here said about arbitration was already provided for 
under the existing Regulations, but it appeared to have been very rarely acted 
upon: that the general complaint of the Judges was, that the parties had no 
confidence in arbitrators, and that they had already more to do than they could 
attend to, without a correspondence to ascertain the profligacy or incapacity of 
so numerous a body as the Moonsifis : that to make it necessary in petty suits 
within ten rupees, the extent of the Potails* jurisdiction, to repair, in the first 
instance, to tlie zillah Judge, would prevent such suits from being settled at 
all, as even the certainty of gaining the suit would not compensate for the 
trouble and loss of time incurred by going to the zillah court. 

86. The Sudder Adawlut recommended, that “ where there are two orrooi-e 
“ joint renters or collectors of rent, each claiming the office, the nomination 
" shall be made by the zillah Judge instead of the Collector, because, as he 
“ appoints the district Moonsiff, the same provision should be made applicable 
" to the village Moonsiff.” It was answered, that the district Moonsifi' is an 
oflficer purely judicial, acting entirely under the orders of the zillah Judge. 
The village Moonsiff is a revenue officer, who exercises juchtial authority only 
in virtue of his revenue office. His revenue business is constant, his judicial 
only casual, and as the Collector has always had the appointment of village 

revenue officers, this authority ought to remain with him. 

• 

87 . The Sudder Adawlut recommend, that a Moonsiff should not be 
appointed to every village, but to a circle of from ten to twenty miles, accord* 
ing to the population: the Commission replied, that this is already provided for 
by the code, and appears to have been only partially done. It is therelbre to 
be inferred, that the Sudder Adawlut have found some difficulty atteii'iling the 
plan, and that it can hardly be necessary to attempt the introduction of a similar 
one on a more extensive scale, as it would not be the village Moonsiff Regula* 
tion propo.sed by the Court of Directors. 

88. The Sudder Adawlut observed, ** that they have not deemed themselves 
“ at liberty to deviate, in any essential point, from the principles on which the 
“ proposed Regulations appear to have been framed.” It was answered, that 
they had made one essential deviation in the punchayet Regulation, where they 
confine the trial of unlimited suits to the punchayet of five members, whicn 
would increase the chances of corruption : that they had noticed several trifling 
innovations in the judicial code, but had made no objection to one of the most 
important, that by which the village Moonsiff was authorized to carry his own 
decrees into execution, and to attach property for that purpose, which would 
have an extensive and beneficial influence in facilitating the recovery of jtist 
debts : that the difficulties seen by the Sudder Adawlut onginate in thek view¬ 
ing the^otail, not as what4ie is, a head Ryot engaged in agriculture, and 
deciding one or-two petty suits in the year, but as a regular Judge, solely occu¬ 
pied in hearing causes from one end of* the year to the other: that they speak 
of his sitting in open court, of the respectability of the judicial character, of 
preserving the purity of these inferior judicatories, of his conscience not being 
bound by an oath, of his being subject to no control, and of the ease with which 
he may convert his power into an engine of oppression. The Commission 
observed, in reply, that the evil or the good that any one village Moonsiff can 
do will be trifling; that oppression will seldom be in the power of any one of 
them, and is sufficiently open to punishment: that good will be within the 
reach of them all, and that however little may be done by them<individually,«' 
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the aggre^te will be great: that the proposed Regulations cannot Impede, StrattwV 
but will assist the operation of the judicial system, and they therefore recom* 
mended that thgy be passed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council.* _ 

^ 89. These Re^ula‘.ions‘were accordingly passed by Government with certain 
amendmedts.t ^ The printing of the village MoonsilF and village puiichayet 
Regulations being completed, the Commission suggested that a sufficient num¬ 
ber should ue circulated for the information of the Judges and Collectors, and 
*that copies should be sent to the translators to Government, to be tsanslatcd 
into the native languages as soon as possible. 

90. A letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 
20lh December 1815, having been in the interim received, a copy of that 
dispatch was sent to the Commissioners for their information, with orders to 
suspend the printing of the Regulations respecting the boundary disputes and 
the police, and to submit other Regulations in their room, conformably to the 
instructions of the Court of Directors. 

91. The Court approved of the tenour of the instructions which were issued 
to Colonel Munro, on his appointment to the office of First Commissioner of 
internal administration for the Madras provinces, and confirmed the aptmint- 
ment of Mr. George Stratton as Second Member of the Commission, and Third 
Judge of the Sudder Adawlut. 

92. The Court mucli approved of the latitude given to Colonel Munro, to 
extend his enquiries to the revenue as well as the judicial branch of the admi¬ 
nistration, and directed that the Judges and Collectors do facilitate the inves¬ 
tigations of the Commissioners, not only by unreserved communications, but 
by directing all their subordinate officers, together with the Potails, &c. of 
villages, to furnish every detail of information which the Commissioners may 
think it proper to call for. 

93. The Court proceeded to notice the result of the deliberations of Govern¬ 
ment, as exhibited in their Consultations of the 1st March 1815, on the Court’s 
Judicial dispatch of the 29th April 1814, and observed, they had been gratified 
to find that, with the exception of one point respecting the transfer of Magis¬ 
terial functions to the Collector, there was no material difference between 
Colonel Munro’s understanding and the interpretation given by Government of 
their Ju^tructions. The Court, however, stated, they had no hesitation in 
declaringtheir intention to have been, that the transfer should take place in the 
sense and to the extent supposed by Colonel Munro, to include not merely 
the superintendence and controul of the police, but the whole duties of Magis¬ 
trate, which they directed should be carried into effect, so as that the zillah 
Judges might be enabled to give their whole time to the administration of civil 
justice. The Court, however, at the same time observed, that they should not 
be averse to leave t6 the zillah Judges a concurrent power to act as magistrates, 
in conjunction with the Collectors, provided it could be efiected without risk 
of collision between the two authorities. 


94. The Court directed provisions to be incorporated in the Regulation to 
be framed by the Commission under the eighteenth Resolution of Government, 
authorizing the Collector, in the first instance, to liear and determine all dis¬ 
putes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, wliich 
might arise between the renters and their Ryots. 


O^rTTie Court directed, that should the Government not feel prepared to 
ajl^d the principle to empower Collectors to hear and determine disputes be¬ 
tween Zemindars and renters, and the Ryots, respecting revenue collectionr, 
to take the earliest opportunity of collecting the opinions of the Sudder Adaw- 
lut, tlie provincial and zillah courts, the Board of Revenue, the Collectors, and 
the Commission, on the measure. Tlie Court, however, observed, that it was 
not their intention to give to Collectors a power of deciding upon complaints, 
wliich might be preferred either against tlwmselves or the native officers of 

Revenue under them. , 

96. Ihe 


t Regulations IV, V. VI. VII. 
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96. The Court observed, that they were fully persuaded that the Commis¬ 
sioners would be influenced alike by duty and attachment to their service, to 
strengthen and uphold the legitimate influence of ail the constituted authorities 
of the Government, and that it would have been ^ a mpeh more preferable 
course to have passed and circulated the Regulations without delay, and U> 
have left the matters of detail, specified in the first and eighth articles of the 
minutes of Consultation of the 1st March 1815, for subsequent inquiry and 
adjustment, as was proposed by the Commissioners, in their letter of the SSth 
March, and which course they desired might be adopted. 

97. In consequence of Mr. Secretary Hill's letter of the 25th May, the 
Commissioners directed the printing of the police and village boundary Regula¬ 
tions to be suspended. The district Moonsifl) the district Puiichayet, and the 
Sudder Aumeen Regulations being printed, tl)ey recommended that copies 
of these Regulations should be immediately circulated, for the information 
of the local authorities; that copies should be sent to the translators, with 
directions to translate them as soon as possible, and the Commission requested 
that a printed copy of each translate might be sent to them. 

98. The Commission having learnt from the Inspector of the Government 
press,' that considerable unavoidable delay would be incurred by the printing 
of the translations of the Regulations, and from respectable natives, that the 
Malabar and Gentoo types were in so bad a state as to render the printed Re¬ 
gulations almost illegible, stated; that the Regulations in manuscript would be 
more easily understood by the natives, and suggested that the translators 
should be directed to send them twenty-five authenticated manuscript copies 
of each Regulation, to circulate the more speedily to the local authorities. 

99. In consequence of the orders of Government of the 25th May, to sus¬ 
pend the printing of the Regulations respecting the boundary disputes and the 
police, and to frame other Regulations in their room, conformably to the orders 
of the Court of Directors of the 20th December 1815 ; the Commission sub¬ 
mitted to Government the drafts of three Regulations, namely, one for the 
office of Magistrate, one for the office of criminal Judge of the zillah, and one 
for the police. 

100. In framing these Regulations, the Commission adhered as closely to 
the instructions of the Court of Directors as was practicable, without involving 
inconveniences which the Honourable Court appeared desirous ^r^itevent. 
The Court recommend the employment of the zillah Judge in criminal mat¬ 
ters, to enable him to hear and determine all cases of public oflence, not of a 
capital nature, and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only, which might 
be brought before them by the Collector in his magisterial capacity, with a 
limitation, in regard to corporeal punishment, to fifty rattans \ in regard to 
fines, to two hundred Arcot rupees; and to imprisonment, to one year. Powers 
so extensive were not given to the zillah Judge in the new Regulation, because 
as the circuit Judges have for some years completed their circuits within the 
limited period, they are not now necessary; but he is constituted criminal 
Judge of the zillah, with the additional powers granted by Section 12, Regu¬ 
lation IV. 1811, and with the exclusive authority of committing oflenders for 

trial before the court of circuit. 

« 

101. The Honourable Court direct the transfer of the duties of Magistrate 
to the Collector to be carried into eflTect, so as that the zillah Judges may be 
enabled to give tlieir whole time to the administration of civil justice; biil tljey 
also state, that they will not be averse to leave to the zillah Judges a concur¬ 
rent power to act as Magistrates, in conjunction with the Collectors, provided 
that this can be effected without risk of collision between the two authorities. 
The Commission being persuaded that this concurrent jurisdiction could not 
be exercised without producing collision, have not given it to the zillah Judge; 
but, in place of it, they have gi^en him, as before-mentioned, the powers 
vested in Magistrates by sectidh 12, Regulation IV. 1811, the commitment 
of offenders and the preparation of all papers for trial before the court of cir¬ 
cuit, and the charge of the jail; but he can issue no warrant, or exercise any 
a'iithority beyond his own court, except in summomog witnesses, qp in civil cases 

102. Tae 
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102. Tlie^llector will be sole Magistrate of the zillah, without any con¬ 
current jurisdiction, and with the powers originally vested in Magistrates by 
Sections 8 and 9, Regulation VI. 1803; except in the case of corporeal punish¬ 
ment, which is limited to eighteen instead of thirty rattans for petty theft. He 
will hear and determine all odences against the existing revenue laws of cus¬ 
toms, tobacco, spirituous liquors, &c. and cause to be tried all disputes respect¬ 
ing boufldaries, the Occupation of land, and the appropriation of water for 
cultivation.^ When the extent of all these duties is considered, it' will be evi¬ 
dent that, in the division of duties between the criminal Judge and the Magis¬ 
trate, the Conunission have assigned to each that share which is most likely 
to prevent collision and to render their respective offices efficient. 

I'OS* The Commission observed, that the drafts of the two Regulations for 
the criminal Judge and for the Magistrate of the zillah were framed almost 
entirely from the Regulations for the office of Magistrate, in the code, with 
regard to offences which are criminal from their nature; but all those Regula¬ 
tions in the code regarding the police in military cantonments and military 
bazars, and facilitating the progress of detachments, and all those by which 
certain offences against the revenue laws of customs, tobacco monopoly, spirit 
licences, &c. are rendered criminal, were left untouched, and merely referred 
to because they are liable to frequent change. The Regulation for the trial 
of native subjects of the British Government charged with crimes or misde¬ 
meanours out of the Company’s limits, was also left untouched, because in such 
cases a diderent process is directed to be observed. 

104. The draft of the police Regulation differed from that formerly sanc¬ 
tioned by Government, only in such alterations as were requisite for the pur¬ 
pose of adapting it to the extended authority of the Magistrate, in place of the 
more limited autburity of the Superintendent of police. 

105. The Commission next noticed such alterations in each draft from the 
code as required explanation. 


106. In the case of resistance to ijie Magistrate’s process, the power of Go¬ 
vernment is by the code, in one case, absolute, without any previous report 
from the Fouzdar Adawlut, out in another their report intervenes previous to 
the final determination of Government. The Commission made the matter, in 
cases, referrable to Government direct for their decision, there being no 
sul!E[c7%<tt reason for incurring delay in the one case more than the other, and 
because t!ic decision of Government should be prompt, whenever the authority 
of the Magistrate is to be supported. 


107 . By Regulation XIII. 1809, if a proclaimed ofiender surrender within 
the time limited, he has all the benefit of a trial; but if he surrender or is ap¬ 
prehended after the time, it is only necessary to identify his person, and to be 
satisfied of his contumacy, in order to sentence him to be imprisoned and trans¬ 
ported for life. The Commission have given him a regular trial in both cases, 
because they see no cause to justify the continuance of so extraordinary and 
severe a law, which cannot now be admitted to be necessaiy, unless it be also 
admitted that the state of the country and of the police is worse than it was 
from the first promulgation of the code in 1802 down to 1809, when no such 
law was required. 

108. Some sections of the same RMulation are rejected, by which, among 
oMfCr penalties, persons convicted of arording to the prwlaimed offender lodg- 
nag, money, grain, or other supplies, are liable to forfeiture of their estates; 
because such aid is often furnished from the dread .of assassination, or from 
not knowing of the proclamation, and because the punishment holds out en¬ 
couragement to private animosity. * 

109 . The Commission made the rewards of one hundred rupees for heads of 
gangs of robbers, which were payable only on the authority of the court of circuit, 
payable by the Magistrate on his own authority, because he ought, as well for the 
maintenance of his authority as for the sake oflaving time and avoiding useless 
references, to be allowed that discretionary power; and the Commission autho¬ 
rized the Magistrate to remove police officers from one station to another, 
without reference to any authority, because it is essential to the efficient dis- 
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charge of his duty that he should be able at all times to employ them, wherever 
their services may be most useful. 

110. All the alferations of any consequence in Uie rules of the*code, which 
regard the office of criminal Judge, are as follow: 

He is exempted from any cognizance of crimes committed by European 
British subjects, because the £3d George HI. section *105 and 106, tpeaks of 
the Magistrate only. 

All the reports required, which before were monthly, are made quarterly, 
because the same object of controul may be attained and laboUt saved by this 
arrangement, and other reports not deemed necessary are discontinued. 

111. In the drafl: of the police Regulation, the Commission made complaints 
for abuse of authority of police officers cogdizable by the Magistrate only, be* 
cause it will give more efficiency to his office. If it be urged that the Magis* 
trate will be partial to his own servants, and may overlook their offences, the 
injured party will still have the same remedy that he has now, by an action 
for images in the civil court; and he will be the more likely to seek it than 
he is at present, because, as the Judge and Magistrate will hereafter be two 
distinct persons, he will not have the same motive to distrust the success of a 
civil suit on the failure of a criminal charge for redress, as he would, were the 
Judge and Magistrate the same person. 

112. As by the Regulations which the Commission has been ordered to pre¬ 
pare the zillah Judges will be relieved from a great share of their present du¬ 
ties, the Commission stated it as their opinion, that there cannot exist the 
smallest necessity for the continuance of the Assistant Judges, and that they 
ought to be done away, as recommended by the Court of Directors.* The 
Commission also suggested, that the office of Judge at Cochin'<should be done 
away, as it was a place of little trade, and as it appeared by the judicial records 
that very little business came before his court. 

IIS. The Commission recommended, that the drafts of the Magistrate and 
criminal Judge Regulations should be sent to the Foujdarry Adawlut for cor¬ 
rection of any inaccuracy or omission. 

114. The Commission having been directedf to report on the means which.' 
ought, in their opinion, to be adopted for carrying into effect the Reguktiens' 
prepared by them and passed by Government, and also on the numbee^hd pay 
of the district Moonsiffs required for each zillah, observed in reply,| that the 

S neral circulation of the translations, and the appointment of the district 
oonsiffs, appeared to them to be the best means of carrying them into effect; 
and they requested authority to forward manuscript copies of Regulations IV. 

V. VI. and VII. I 8 O 6 , to each provincial and zillah court, with directions to 
the zillah Judges to prepare the number of copies that might be required for 
the district Moonsids of their respective zillahs; to forward copies of Regula¬ 
tions IV. V. and VII. to each Collector, with directions to furnish a copy to 
each of their Tehsildars, and to order the Tehsildars to assemble the Curnums, 
to take copies for the use of the head inhabitants of their several villages; or 
where there might be no Tehsildars, either to assemble the Curnums at his 
own cutcherry, for the purpose of t^ing copies, or to transmit copies to 
Zemindars, with instructions to circulate them among their Curnums. 

115. The expense of die district Moonsiff establishment proposed by-ih^ 
Commission amounted to Pagodas 22,440 annually, which, they observed,\ 
would be more than covered by the abolition of the four Assistant Judges and ^ 
the court at Cochin, with their respective establishments; and the Commission 
recommended, that a list of the numbei'and pay of the district Moonsiffs for 
each division should sent to the provincial courts, with directions to pro- 
cMd, in communication with the zillah Judges of their respective divisions, 
without delay, to the appointment of the district Moonsiffi. 

116. The 

* Letter from Court of Directors to Goremnent, S9 April 1814, pamgraph 104. 4 Letter 

from Mr. Secretary Hill, 8th June 1816. t Letter to the Chief Secretary, 29fh June 1816. 
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116 . The Commission were informedi in reply,* tiiat the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council had been pleased to fix the number and pay of the 
district MooDsiffs*aa proposed by them, and would cause the several provincial 
courts to proceed to appoint them as recommended, and that they were autho¬ 
rized to adopt the measures proposed by them for the circulation of the Regu¬ 
lations. 

\117* ^e Commission were subsequently furnished with an extract from the 
prbceedings of the Sudder Adawlut,t respecting the suspension of the operation 
of the R^ulation lately enacted, and were desired to frame the draft of a Re¬ 
gulation for that phrpose, if deemed by them necessaiy; to which reference 
the Commission replied, that having received the sanction of Government to 
adopt the measures proposed by them for carrying into effect the Regulations, 
and Government having approved the establishment of district Moonsifts pro¬ 
posed by them, the Commission had, in consequence, circulated the transia- 
^tion of the Regulations to the local autliorities, and conceived that they were 
now in operation, and that any Regulation for suspending them was unneces¬ 
sary. 

118. On the SOth August 1816, the Commission submitted to Government 
their report on the information required by the first, eighth, and ninth Resolu¬ 
tion of Government of the 1st of March I 8 I 5.5 The information required by 
those Regulations could be got only from the Collectors, by circidating forms 
of statements comprising all the details of information called for, together with 
a letter of instruction, pointing out the manner in which those forms were to 
be filled up. The Commissioners were aware, that from many of the districts 
accurate accounts were not to be looked for, because in some the requisite in. 
vestigations had never been made, and in others the influence of the Zemindars, 
and the dependence of the Curnums upon them, would defeat the object of 
such investigations: lliut still they had reason to believe, that if the statements 
were carefully filled up, though the information might be defective, it would 
be all that could at present be known. 


119 . The accounts connected with the* establishments of Potails and police 
oflicers were so voluminous, and sO different in different districts, that to give a 
ratis factory explanation of them would have required a separate report for each 
'^sftqct: the Commission, therefore, exhibited a general view of those esta¬ 
blishments as they now exist, compared with what they were at the period of 
their falling^ander the government of the Company, and shewed the main 
points in which those of the principal divisiqps of the country varied from each 
other, and where they were aefective they proposed the means best adapted for 
restoring them to their former efficiency. 

ISO. The Commissioners stated, that Tanjore and Trichinopoly were the 
only districts in whiah the Collectors asserted that the villages had no head, 
and that in all other districts a head of tiie vill^e was found, in some heredi¬ 
tary, in some appointed by Government or the 2^mindar, and in some by the 
inhabitants: that although the office of Potail existed almost every where 
through the territories under the Madras Government, and was generally 
vested in one person, it was not always so, and that there were many villages 
in which it was vested in two or more persons, who acted jointly. For parti¬ 
culars on this head, the Commission beg to refer to the statement in their 
report. 

lafT^he next subject for examination was, the willingness and the compe- 
tei^ of the Potails to discharge the duties proposed to be assigned to them. 
'3(sthe Regulations defining those duties had not then been circulated, the 
Collectors had no standard to guide them in ascertaining the willingness or 
fitness of the Potails to execute them. Some of them gave this as the cause of 
not answering the Commissioners’ questions on this subject; and those who 
answered them did it on the general idea which they might have formed of the 
xiuties to be imposed on the Potails from the Honourable Court of Directors’ 
letter of the S9th of April 1814. Had their duties, however, been distinctly 

defined, 

S* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 80th July 1816. f Ditto, 7th August 1816. 

\ Letter to the Chief Secretary, 17tb August 1816. ( Ditto, 80th August 1816. 
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The Commissioners prepared an abstract statement, showing the num> 
her of villages where Potaiis are competent, or not, in each collectorate, as 
far as could be ascertained from the returns received by them, the opinions of 
the Collectors being chiefly confined to their competency, to which they beg 
to refer. 

123. The ofiicial mauniuins and fees of the Potaiis have been very different 
at difierent periods, and as they were in many districts occasionally augmented 
as well as diminished under the native Governments, there was no fixed 
standard by which their proper amount could be determined; and as few of 
the Collectors had any means of ascertaining what fluctuations they had un- 
dergon.e under the native Princes of the country, it was thought advisable to 
confine the Commissioners’ inquiries to their amount as tiiey stood at the com¬ 
mencement of the Company’s government in the several provinces, and as 
they now stand, and both which the Commissioners exhibited in a statement 
prepared by them to which they beg to refer. 

124. The Commissioners observed^ that the allowances of Potaiis are ex¬ 
tremely unequal in different collectorates; that in some they are chiefly in 
money, in others in land, and that in some there are none: that whei.e thojie 
allowances have been done away, or are much below the usual rate of the.dis¬ 
tricts to which they belong, the Potaiis obtain a compensation, by holding 
their lands at a more favourable rent than the ordinary standardfifir the person 
who acts as head of the village is remunerated for his services by a voluntary 
contribution among the Ryots or Aleerassadars: that it does not therefore fol¬ 
low, that the Potaiis have no official allowances, because they are not shewn 
in the accounts, or that it is necessary, in such instances, to make any new 
grant under this head: that wherever it has long been customary to pay the 
Potaiis, either by a reduced rent or by a contribution among the Meera.ssadar8, 
it may be assumed as a certainty, that the circumstance has entered into the 
calculations both of Government and of the inhabitants, and that the assess¬ 
ment has, in consequence, been so much the lower. The amount ought, there¬ 
fore, to be considered as a fund allotted to the maintenance of the heads of 
villages. 

125. In some districts, the village mauniums formerly enjoyed by the head 
of the village have been resumed, and in lieu of them an allowance granted of 
two and a quarter per cent, upon the land revenue. In some few ca'Ses^ this 
money allowance is more than the produce of the land resumed, buKin 
general, it is not a half, or even a third of it. An arrangement of this MiA 
might be proper, where the object is to raise inadequate allowances to>a higher 
level by a geneial standard; but ^here it is to commute an allowance in land 
for a very inferior one in money, it is destructive to the right of property, and 
is injurious to the public service, by lowering the character of the Potail. 
Land gives him a greater interest in the village, makes him more respectable, 
among the inhabitants, and is more likely to secure his attachment to the 
Government of whom he holds it. There is no link but him between tiie 
Government and the cultivators, and unless he is upheld there can be no cla^ 
of permanent respectable landholders} for the operation oi‘ the Hindoo Kw 

. I in 


defined, when the Commissioners’ queries were circulated, the answers of the 
Collectors must still very often have been vague and indefinite, because, from 
the greatness of their numbers, there being from one to two thousand villages 
in a zillah, many Potaiis must, in the course of nature, have died, even during 
the inquiry, and been succeeded by others, whose fitness was not known The 
Commission were convinced, they would be found as wilHng and competent to 
discharge their duties, as could be expected from any bodv of'^men equally 
numerous: that numbers of them would, undoubtedly, be round incapable^/ 
but observed, •* that we should not look to the inefficiency of particular indi- 
“ viduals, but to the general result of the services of all.” . Some of the Collec¬ 
tors said that they were not willing, others that they were willing but not fit; 
but the more general opinion seemed to be, that they were both willing and fit: 
and it is a strong argument in support of this opinion, that those Collectors 
who have had the best opportunities 6f knowing them, are those who speak 
most favourably of their employment. 
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126. There was not tl\e same diveisity of opinion hjaoxig the Collectors on 
tte subject of village watchers as on tiiat of heads of villages. Malabar and 
^naraare the only*districtsin which the village watchers ^:pre said not to exist. 

In these imir duty is done by tlie heads of villages, aided their private ser- 

■y^vants and slaves ; in all other districts the village watchers are found under 
some denomination or other. But as the returns of the Collectors Sft6*'**i^n 
sever^ instances,, imperfect, from the want of materials, it was difficult to as¬ 
certain whether the persons whom they designated as village watchers were 
Talliars or Totties, or whether they had not mixed both in the same statement. 

Dundassi Barki and Noigwadie seem to be the terms by which the village 
watchers in tiie northern Circars are'usually distinguished. In most of the 
districts to the south as well as to the north of the Kistna, there are many vil¬ 
lages having no Talliar; in such villages the duty of watcher is frequently 
performed by some other servant. The inefficiency of the police establish¬ 
ment of the village is not, therefore, always to be inferred from the absence of’ 
the Talliar. Servants of the same denomination sometimes jierform duties 
quite different in different districts. The duty of the Talliar is frequently 
discharged by the Totti, and in some districts, as Tinnevelly, there are no 
Totties, and their duty is performed by the Talliar. 

127 . The Commissioners beg to refer to a statement prepared by tliem, 
shewing the number of Talliars, and of the villages in which there are none ; 
but it tlocs not give a correct view of the establishment of village watchers, 
because servants, under other denominations than Talliar, are frequently em¬ 
ployed on the same duty. 

128. The Commission observed, that in most of the districts the funds of 
the Talliar establishments are sufficient in the aggregate, but inadequate in 
the detail. In many villages they are more tiian enough, while in other vil¬ 
lages of the same district they are qui^e insufficient. The Collectors differed 
in opinion, both as to the prpper number of Talliars and their allowances. 

The Commissioners think that no one general standard ought to be fixed for 
either, but that separate ones, regulated by local circumstances, should be taken 
by different division^f the country. There are but few districts in which the 
informati^'^i is spjcn as to render it safe to make any increase without further 
inquiry ; it iTonly where a survey has taken place, or where there has been a 
long course of detail settlements, that we can have any sure ground on wiiich 
to proceed. In other districts the allowances are cancelled altogether, or 
under-rated, and in some cases probably over-rated, from the negligence or 
ignorance of native revenue servants. It should be considered, too, that the 
deficiency in one village cannot be made np by tlie excess in another, without 
infringing the rights of private property j for though the lands of Talliars 
were originally assigned for the performance of a public duty, long prescription 
has rendered them private property, as long as that duty is discharged. 'I'hese 
reasons shew the necessity of not granting too hastily any additional allowance 
to make up supposed deficiencies : as long as the allowance, however low the 
amount, is such as to place the 'I'alliar above tlie common labourer, and to 
render his situation an object of competition, it cannot be necessary. 

129 . The Commission stated, that the filling up the deficiencies in the Tal¬ 
liar establishment will require much previous inquiry, an<l is far too extensive 
an arrangement to be carried into effect at once throughout the country. The 
best way would probably be, to begin by selecting one or two collectorates in 
a division, and to make an arrangement for them, to be followed, as nearly as 
could be done, by tlie other collectorates of that division. Whatever place 
might be approved by Government for North Arcot and Bellary, would answer 
pretty nearly for all the districts between Trinchinopoly and Guntoor. 

’ 130. The Collectors of North Arcot and BellM-y furnished the Commission 

with copies of reports made by them to the Board of Revenue on this subject, 
accompanied by a scale of allowances proposed to be given in order to make 
uT) deficiencies! As the scale differed in some points, which require explana- 

* . [_7 H] tion. 
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Mr. Strauon's tion, the Commission meant to have forwarded a few queries to both Collectors, 
and to have submitted hereafter their answers with their opinion to Govern- 
21 March 18 8.^ jngni, but have hitherto been prevented by other business from ^carrying their 
design into effect. 

131. The Commission prepared an abstract statement, exhibiting the amount 
of the Talliar allowances at the commencement of the Company’s government 
and at the present time, to which they beg to refer. 

132. From the returns by the Collectors the Commission prepared an ab-* 
stract of the whole of the municipal charges, shewing the amount at the be* 
ginning of the Company’s government and at the present time, and the re¬ 
sumptions and grants made in the interval between those periods, to which 
they beg to refer. The resumptions are chiefly among the Poligars, Cavil- 
gars, Kulbuddec, and other classes of Peens. The dangerous power of some of 
those chiefs, and the inutility of their establishments, were the causes of 
similar resumptions having been made by some of the native Princes at more 
early periods. The accounts received from the districts are not sufficiently 
accurate to enable the Commission to determine whether ail the lands entered 
under the head of police actually belong to that description or not. Lands 
held under different tenures are frequently entered in revenue accounts under 
the same head, and the necessary separation cannot be made, unless by a 
minute and tedious investigation by the local authority. Even where no 
doubts remain that lands have been originally allotted for police duties, which 
are no longer performed, the amount of their rent cannot be reckoned upon 
as an available fund. The resumption hardly ever produces the estimated 
rent: it often adds little or nothing to revenue, and brings distress upon a 
great number of poor individuals, such as Kulbuddee Peons, by depriving 
them of the means of subsistence, and forcing them, from their inability to pay 
the rent, to relinquish the cultivation of their lands, the greater part of which is, 
in consequence, allowed to remain waste: and this takes place not only with re¬ 
gard to their service lands, but to lands paying revenue, which they were enabled 
to cultivate, by the aid of the exemption of their lands from taxation. 

S. Pagodas F. C. 

133. If the total grants under the Company’s government, 98,857 29 39 

be deducted from the resumptions..5,28,(309 44 68- 

there will remain a balance of resumptions amounting to 4j2yjf52 15 29 

It has been already explained, that lands thus resumed cannot be taken at the 
estimated rent; but after making full allowance for every decrease from these 
causes, there will still remain a fund which may fairly be considered as ap¬ 
plicable to the completing of the deficiencies in the municipal establishments 
of the country, which will far exceed every demand that cars be made for that 
object. 

134. The Commission have already adverted to the defectiveness of the 
accounts received from some districts, and to the causes of it. They believe, 
however, that the Collectors endeavoured to make them as complete as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the respective districts enabled them to do.' The Commission 
were, however, compelled to make one exception in the Collector of Tanjore, 
who neither in the language, nor in the substance of his communications, had 
shewn any desire to forward the object of introducing the system authorized 
by Government, which be throughout treated as a measure of the Commission, 
not of the Government. He declared, that there were no heads of villages in 
Tanjore, that there were no instruments to carry it into effect, and that it* 
could not be introduced into that province. He convinced the Commission 
that no real co operation was to be expected from him, and that no hope of 
success could be entertained, if he were entrusted with the execution of the 
measure. 


135. On the 7th of August 1816, Mr. Secretary Hill transmitted to the 
Commission * an extract from the proceedings of the Sudder Foujdarry Adaw- 
lut on the drafts of Regulations submitted to Government, with the Com- 




* Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 7th August 1816, 
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missioners* report of the 85th June preceding. The Sadder Foujdarry Adawlut 
having observed that the period within which they were require/toTake 
their report on ^these drafts was too limited to admit of a revision in detail,* 
--the Comimssion made the revision themselves; and in submitting the revised 
drifts to (government, staled the changes which had resulted from it, and an- 
swered, at the same iime, the Sudder Adawlut’s objections. 

^ remarked, « that tlie orders of the Honourable 

•« Court of Directors were positive for the transfer of the duties of Magistrate 
to the Collectors, so as that the zillah Judges may be enabled to give their 
whole time to jthe administration of civil justice; instead of wliich the 
Commission had made them, under the title of the criminal Judge of the 
* Zillah, the committing magistrate in all cases triable by the court of cir- 
« cuit. t The Commission remarked, that they had stated in a former report 
their reasons fur making this division df authority, in place of leaving to the 
criminal Judge a current magisterial jurisdiction. “ 


137 . The Sudder Adawlut observed, “ that the revenue duties of the Col- 
« lector would be but little interrupted by the commitment of offenders for 
“ trial, and that an attendance in the court of circuit twice in each year would 
« not extend to any considerable occupation of the Collector’s time.” The 
Ckimmission answered, that it is not the mere act of committing prisoners for 
trial, but the preparation of papers, that takes up time: that prisoners and 
witnesses will now be sent direct to the zillah station by the district police offi. 
cers, whereas, if the Collector, as Magistrate, committed, the witnesses and 
prisoners would, in ail cases punishable by the criminal Judge, have to make 
two journies instead of one, first to thg Magistrate, and then to the crimiiial 
Judge; that an attendance on the court of circuit does not move the criminal 
.Judge from his station, but might bring the Collector from a distant part of his 
district, and interrnfJt his revenue and police duties. This repeated every six 
months, would probably occupy six weeks or two months in the year: a space 
of time much too long to be sacrificed to mere form. 


138. The Sudder Adawlut apprehenejed, ” that the revenue administration 
“ being the primary, and that ,of justice the secondary duty of the office, a 
** Collector may neglect his judicial duties.” To this the Commission re¬ 
marked, that revenueis not made his primary duty; but where two duties arc 
to be performed, an^oth must be attended to, revenue must give way to the 
duties of the magistrate in all essential matters, but it must not be neglected 
for points of form. No public officer is so much interested in the good order 
of the country as the Collector, and he is, therefore, as little likely as any 
other to neglect the magisterial duties on which it so much depends. 

139. In the draft of the magistrate Regulation it is provided, that in the exa¬ 
mination of prisoners charged with heinous crimes, previously to their being 
forwarded to the criminal Judge, it shall not be necessary for the Magistrate to 
go further into the examination than to satisfy his own mind that there is 
ground to believe the prisoners guilty of the crime charged against them. The 
Siidder court observed, ” that the introduction of this duty by a negative, 
“ may lead to different interpretations, as to the sufficiency of the ground on 
“ which the Magistrate is at liberty to found his belief of the guilt of the ac- 
“ cused.” The Commission observed, that as the examinations before the 
Magistrate are on oath, there can be no greater latitude for different interpre¬ 
tations as to the sufficiency of the ground, than there is under the existing 
Regulations, wliich direct the prisoner to be committed when there is “ground 
“ to suspect him of having been concerned” in the crime charged against 
him.* The Sudder Adawlut remarked, that " if the belief on which the 
“ Ma<»istrate is to forward the accused to>the criminal Judge be the result of 
“ a grave proceeding, sufficient to warrant the commitment of the prisoners 
“ for trial, all that is left to be done is to make out the mittimus of the pri- 
“ soners, to recoril the names and residence of witnesses, and to lake rccog- 
“ nizances from the prosecutor and his witnesses.” But the Commission ob¬ 
served. 


Mr. Strattoil’s 
Aeport, 

SlMan^lSIS. 


* Letter to the Chief Secretory, 29ih August 1816. 

'' + Letter to Gbverfnient, 2Sth June 1816. % Section .5, Uegulotion VI. 1802. 
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Mr StrattoB’t served, that this enumeration is far from comprizing all that the Mi^strate 

M **’?'*’ would have to do, for he would have to translate the papers into Persian and 

21 March 1818. to prepare the calendars for the court of circuit, to send out the 

summonses to the prosecutors and witnesses, to attend that codrt, and to exa> 
mine every prisoner himself, instead of having him forwarded direct to t|;ie 
criminal Judge by the Tehsildars. 

140. The Sudder court seemed to imagine that-the criminal* Judge was 

made, in every case, to repeat a duty already performed by the Magistrate^ 
and that , relief was afforded to the Magistrate in appearance rather than 
in reality. This the Commission stated is a mistake, becajjse all cases cog* 
nizablc by the criminal Judge will be sent .to him direct by the Tehsildars, 

as is now done by the police Darogahs, and such cases only as have been 

preferred to the Magistrate, in the first instance, and which he cannot 

punish, will be sent by him to the criminal Judge. The Sudder court sup¬ 

posed that “ the prosecutor in most, and the witnesses for the prosecution in 
“ all cases, would have to make three journies to attend different tribunals.” 
By the arrangement proposed by the Commission this never can happen: the 
witnesses will in no case attend more than twice, and in many only once. But 
if all commitments for trial were to be made by the Magistrate, the witnesses 
would be obliged, in every instance, to attend twice, and very often three 
times: they would first be sent for examination by the police officer to the 
Collector acting as Magistrate; if the Collector could not punish himsejf, he 
would forward the witnesses and prisoner to the criminal Judge, and when he 
was committed for trial by the court of circuit the witnesses would have to 
attend a third time. 

141. The Sudder Adawlut observed', it may be necessary for the criminal 
Judge to-take before him and examine the witnesses, in the event of the Ma¬ 
gistrate's proceedings being defective, “ and delay may thus be occasioned.” 
The Commission remarked, that the same thing happens now, if the Darogah’s 
proceedings are not carefully drawn up ; and tlie same thing would happen if 
tlie Magistrate committed, when the Tehsildar’s proceedings were defective. 

142. In considering the transfer of iHe duties of Magistrate to the Collector, 
the Court remarked that " it is impossible entirely to overlook the distresses to 
“ which the poorer classes may be subject in puixujng the motions of a' wan- 
“ dering tribunal.” The Commission, far from thinkii\<r that the mobility, of 
this tribunal will distress the poor, are of opinion that thi? very quality will 
render it most useful to them. It is the fixing the office in one'pTace which has 
hindered complaints from reaching it, which has prevented the Magistrate 
from making local inquiries into abuses, and which has rendered it so ineffi¬ 
cient. "With respect to heinous crimes and offences, the moveable nature of 
the Magistrate’s tribunal will make no difference in the mode of investigating 
them, as the prosecutor and witnesses will, as formerly, be .sent direct to the 
zillah station by the Tehsildars. 

143. The Sudder court objected to the title of criminal Judge being given 
to the zillah Judge, and of zillah Magistrate to the Collector. Arguing upon 
the assumption that the proposed modifications of the law were merely tem¬ 
porary, they recommended to assign new names to new offices created in the 
course of experiment, rather than to strip an existing office of its known desig¬ 
nation, and to give to it an appellation indicative of a change which has not 
taken place in the authority vested in the office. _ The Commission observed, 
“ that a very great change has taken place in the authority vested in the office 
” for the charge of the police. The maintenance of the peace of the country, 
“ and almost all the duties of the Magistiate, have been transferred to the Col- 
” lectors,” and the Commission thpught the official designation should be 
transferred with the duties. That part of the magisterial duties formerly ex¬ 
ercised b^ the zdlah Judge, which now remains to him, is a very small part, 
and as it is purely of a criminal nature, naiiK-ly, the punishment and commit¬ 
ment of criminals for trial, the Commission conceived the appellation of crimi¬ 
nal Judge much more appropriate to this office than that of zillah Magistrate. 

144. The Sudder court doubted the legality of givinjj to the Magistrate the 
cognizance of complaints against European British subjects, referred to in the' 

^ • Act 
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Act of the 53(1 Geo. IIT. They observed, that “the fixed resident Magis* -Mr. Stnuttm's 
“ trate, and not the travelling office of the Collector, is the authority contem- 
" plated by th^ Legislature in framing the Act.” The Commission see nothing Mimih 1818, 
“•in the Act to justify the inference that the Legislature considered it necessary 
that the Magistrate shoulu be stationary j all that the Act reouires is, that the 
Magistrate shall be a justice of the peace. 

145. The court objected at considerable length against cases of resistance to 
process being made referable directly to Government. They observed, that 
the refeience, in the first instance, to the Sudder court would never take more 
than three monthik The Commission imagine, that the records will shew that 
it has always taken longer, yet as the case is one of very rare occurrence, the 
inconvenience will be of the less consequence; and it being the Commis¬ 
sioners’ wish to avoid alterations in the existing laws, without strong grounds, 
they restored the original sections in the revised drafts. 

146. With regard to Regulation XIII. 1809, the Commission inserted no 
part of it in their revised drafts,, and allowed it to stand in its original form, 
because they thought it ought to be rescinded altogether. This measure was 
recommended by the first Judge of the centre division, on the grounds of the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient evidence of the proclamation having been 
heard by the person to whom it had been addressed, of no person having j-et 
surrendered under it, and of its being totally inefficient. The Regulation was 
passed in Bengal when gang robbery had reached an alarming height: it was 
adopted here in 1809, vrhen the number of banditti, so far from having in- 
creased, was daily diminishing. 

147. The Sudder Adawlut, though they did not say that the Commission had 
touched the revenue laws, asserted, “ that their character had been totally 
“ altered by transpiring them to the cognizance oflhe Collector.” Those du¬ 
ties of the Magistrate are transferred with the office to the Collector by order 
of the Court of.Directors, who no doubt considered that if the character of the 
Regulations in question were in any degree changed, the inconvenience, if 
any, would be outweighed by the advantages of the measure. It was sup¬ 
posed that the interest of the revenue might influence the Collector in his duty 
as Magistrate, but if the Regulation be examined, it will be found that the 
Collector, in the cases cognizable by him, has no particular interest to bias 
his decisions, and th;/i their character is only so far changed as to render them 
more opcrativfjjtbafi*formerly. 

148. The transfer of these duties to the Collector appeared, however, to the 
Sudder court, to be done in direct opposition to the expressed intentions of the 
Court of Directors, and they brought forward a paragraph, entirely uncoiT- 
nected with the subject, to make it appear that the Court of Directors did not 
authorize the traqsfer. But, in the paragraph alluded to, the Honourable 
Court were delivering their sentiments on a subject totally different. Their in¬ 
tention is obviously that, though the Collector should determine questions of 
revenue collections between Zlemindars and Ryots, he should not determine 
such questions between the Zemindar or Ryots and himself or servant; but 
they have no reference to the cases in which the Collector, as Magistrate, takes 
cognizance of frauds in the customs, of smuggling, of selling spirits without 
licenses, or of acts of extortion or oppression committed by his own servants, 

149. It was concluded by the Sudder Adawlut, that the Collector was an 
interested party in all offences against the revenue laws; but the Collector, as 
Magistrate, has not authority to punish those offences which can affect the 
standard of the revenue, for smuggling, the only offence by which it can be 
affected, is not punishable by him. The Commission shewed, by a short state¬ 
ment of the offences against the revenue which are cognizable by him, how }ittle 
ground there is for apprehending that he can have any particular interest, at 
ail likely to inffuence his decisions upon them. 

'' 150. The Sudder court suggested that the zillah Judge should, in place of 

criminal Judge, be constituted a Judge of sessions. The Commissioners re¬ 
plied : by this the Judge would only be able to hear charges when the sessions 

. . . - --.. jjggj QQ gjj ^ jjg jg gt 
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sure. li might (^en happen that a criminal case vrould come before him at a 
time when there was no civil buriness; yet he would be obliged to postpone it 
until the regular sessions day. 

151. It may be inferred, from an observation of the Sudder Adawlut, that 
the Magistrate is absolved from keeping any record at all, and thus exempt 
from all control; whereas he is required in all cases, except petty od'ences, to 
keep a record of his proceedings. To remove, however, all objection on this 
head, the Commission provided in the revised drafts, that the Magistrate should 
keep a record in every case of petty oflence, when the punishment ordered 
might exceed a fine ot five rupees or two days’ imprisonment* There are many 
petty offences so trifling in themselves, that they ought not even to reach the 
Magistrate, but to be settled on the spot. 

152. The Commissioners found, upon an attentive examination of the code, 
that the respective duties of the Magistrate and the criminal Judge could not 
be clearly defined by a few additional sections referring to existing Regula¬ 
tions, and that confusion could be obviated only by collecting and comprising 
their several duties in two distinct Regulations. The Sudder Adawlut not 
having corrected their drafts, the Commission made such corrections as were 
suggested by a careful revision of them, and by the remarks of that court, and 
recommended that the revised drafts should be passed without delay. 

153. The Commission subsequently submitted to Government, in conformity 
to their resolution of the 25th May 1816, a draft of a Regulation incorporating 
in the boundary dispute Regulation provisions, authorising the Collector to 
settle all disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, 
which might arise between the renters and their Ryots, The Collector, by the 
original draft, was authorized to annul the decision of a punchayet on proof of 
gross partiality; but, the provisions of the Regulations being now extended to 
other cases besides boundary disputes, the Commission thought it advisable to 
withdraw this power from him, and to allow the decision of a punchayet to be 
annulled only by the provincial court of appeal, under the rules already sanc¬ 
tioned by Government. The Commission recommended this Regulation being 
also passed without delay. 

154. The Commission were informed, in reply, that the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council had been pleased to pass thesei)?ever.ai Regulations,* 
and that Regulation XIII. 1809, and Section 9, Rcgulaiion VI. 1811, re¬ 
specting proclaimed offenders, should be rescinded, as recomtn?TTded by them, 
and that the establishments of police Darogahs and Thanadars should cease from 
the 1st of November 1816. 

1.55. The Commission stated their conviction, that when sufficient time 
should have passed fur those Regulations to be generally understood, and to be 
completely carried into effect, they would be found to answel the end expected 
from them by the Honourable Court of Directors. 


Mr. StoattoB’s' 
Report, 

21 Mui^l818. 


156. The Commission again addressed Government, recommending that the 
Regulations should be immediately promulgated; that directions should be 
sent for administering to the Magistrates and the criminal Judges of zillahs 
the oaths of office, that they should be directed to administer the oaths of 
office to their respective assistants; that the zillah Judges should be directed 
to administer the oaths of Justice of the peace to such of the Collectors of 
zillahs as might not have taken them; that the criminal Judges should be 
directed to transfer all police establishments to the Magistrates of the zillahs, 
with the exception of what might be necessary for the security of their respec¬ 
tive jails; that the attention of the zillah Magistrates should be called to the 
dismission, by law, of all police Darogahs and Thanadars, from the 1st No¬ 
vember 1816, and that they should be directed to order such records as might 
belong to the office of the Darwahs to be transferred to the charge of the 
Thanadars, or other revenue officers; that the criminal Judges should be , 
required to meet the Judges of the court of circuit on their arrival at their re- ' 
spective stations; that Regulations XI. and XII. of 1816 should be sent to the 
translators to be translated into the native languages; that ^e translators should 

be 


* Ragulatiow IX, X, Xt,aad XU, 1816- 
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be directed to furnish the Commission with twenty»five copies of each transla* Sttay n’s 
tioD-; and that the Commissioh should be authorized to forward copies to each 
Collector, with directions to furnish a copy to each of his Tehsildars, and to 
order the TelAildars to assemble the Curnums, to take copies for the use of the 
head inhabitants of theit'several villages, or where there might be no Tehsil¬ 
dars, eith'er to assemble the Curnums at his own cutcherry for the purpose of 
taking copies, or to transmit copies to the Zemindars, with instructions to 
circulate them among die Curnums, in the same manner as was done by the 
•Tehsildars. 


157. These suggestions were adopted by Government, and the Judges, 
Collectors, and Magistrates, ordered to attend to all directions they might re¬ 
ceive from the Commission on the subject of carrying into effect the new Re¬ 
gulations. 

158. The drafts of five Regnlations'ptepared by the Sudder Adawlut having 
been sent to the Commission, in order tb their being revised, with the view of 
preventing their provisions from interfering with those of the Regulations 
lately enacted, the Commission observed, in answer, tliat the draft of the Police 
Magistrates’ Regulation was rendered unnecessary, by Government’s having 
passed the Regulations IX. and X. of 1816; and they recommended that the 
consideration of the draft of a Regulation lor giving greater publicity to cer- 
tain clauses of the Act nf the 53d George III* cap. 155, should be deferred, 
until the opinion of tl>e Company's law officers should have been received, as 
to the application of the Act to Regulations IX. and X. ot IblC. 


159. In revising the stamp Regulation, with a view to prevent its provisions 
from interfering with those of the Regulations lately passed, several alterations 
being necessary, tlie Commission deemed it proper to submit a new draft. 

160. The matertal modifications which appeared advisable to the Commis¬ 
sioners to make in the stamp Regulation were ; 1st, Bringing all the cases in 
which stamp paper of European manufacture is to be used under the same 
section. 2d, Rendering unauthorized venders of stamps punishable by the 
criminal Judge instead of tiie Magistrate. 3d, Specifying the principle on 
which the value of real and personal property was to be estimated in suits pre¬ 
ferred to the courts 4th, Introducing the words “Sudder Aunieens and 
District Moonsifis.’^ in place of “ Native Commissioners.” 5lh, Requiring 
that all applicatifijs for the admission of exhibits in the courts ot 
Aumcens, ar.dr'afl answers, replies, and rejoinders in tnose courts, should be 
written on paper of the value of four annas, and copies of decrees on paper ot 
the value of eight annas. 6th, Exempting all petitions to the zillali Maps- 
trates and Collectors from stamps, because the communications between the 
inhabitants and these authorities should be encouraged. 7th, Exempting Irom 
stamp duty all bonds and other instruments under sixteen rupees, as hereto¬ 
fore, to prevent inconvenience to the poorer classes. 8th, and to the last sec¬ 
tion of this Regulation a proviso was added, in order to adapt it to the Regula¬ 
tions which had been lately passed. 


161. In the Regulation for amending and modifying the rules which h^ 
been passed regarding the office of Vakeels or native pleaders and tlrntfor 
moditying the jurisdiction of the zillah and provincial courts and the courts of 
Sudder Adawlut, in the trial of original suits and appals, tor 
of the rules there in force regarding the admission and trial oi special and sum¬ 
mary appeals, and for limiting and altering some of the provisions respecting 
Se Sdfngs and processes, and the mode of executing decrees in regular 
suite and appeals, the alterations were so trivial, that no new drafts were re- 
quired, and the Commission submitted ^that the three Regulations should be 
immediately passed by Government. 

162 These Regulations were accordingly passed, and numbered XIII. 
XIV and XV. of I8l6, to be in force from the 1st February 1817 t 
Commissioners were furnished with a ropy of 9. circular letter to the several 
Judues and Collectors, desiring them, on all points connected with the transfer 
of the office of Magistrate from tlie Judge to the Collector, or with the intro¬ 
duction of the new system of police, on which they might require explanation 
or instructions, to referfor that purpose to the Commissioners. 

. • loS. The 
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Mr. Stfattoa'f 163. The Commission having been furnished with the proceedings of the 
a Sudder Adawlut on the exclusion of the ziliah £ourt station from the jurisdic* 
n M c h 1818.^ jjjg district Moonsiffi, they, in their address to Government, observed 

that they wished the district Moonsiiis should not be fixed at 'the ziliah sta* ■ 
tions, but at any other place that might be most convenient for the inhabitants 
in general; and that the ziliah station should be included in his jurisdiction. 
The Commission thought, that as the number of district Moonsifis wa^ very limit* 
cd, they ought to be so distributed as might render the aiccess to justice most easy 
to the whole population: that where there were larger villages in a district* 
than that in which the ziliah court was stationed, they were better calculated 
than it for the residence of a district Moonsiff; and that;, evefi where the court 
was held in the largest village of the district, a district Moonsiff might be sta* 
tioned to greater advantage in an inferior village, because his presence was 
less necessary at the ziliah court station, where the inhabitants, without the 
trouble of quitting their homes, had on the spot a Judge and Register and 
Sudder Aumeens to try their suits,‘^and because, though the inhabitants of 
such stations were subject in the court of the Sudder Aumeens to stamps, ex* 
hibit fees, and fees to summonses to witnesses; yet this expense was nearly 
counterbalanced by their being exempted from the inconvenience and expense 
of leaving their homes to attend distant tribunals. 

164. The Sudder Adawlut having remarked that '* it is not in the know* 

ledge of the court that any reason has been assigned for subjecting the„pro* 

** ceedings in the courts of the Sudder Aumeens to the expenses of stamps, 

" exhibit fees, and fees on summonses the Commission observed, that 
those expenses were deemed expedient, in consequence of the change which 
the office of Sudder Aumeen had undergone; that it was formerly open to all 
persons, and the number was unlimited; that it was now restricted to the law 
officers of the court; that its jurisdiction had been extended from one hundred 
to three hundred rupees; that it was now a court of appeal fi'om the decisions 
of the district Moonsiffs, which it was not before; that all its process issued 
under the seal of the court and signature of the Judge or Register, and that 
it was rather a part of the court itself than a district native tribunal; and that 
it was, therefore, thought advisable to prescribe the same rules for the trial of 
suits by the Sudder Aumeens as by the ziliah court, more particularly as the 
suits which would now come before it would be chiefiy appeals, which were 
always subject to those charges. ^ 

165. The Sudder Adawlut supposed that ** the inhabitants-of the ziliah 
“ station would, by the stamps and fees, be exposed to peculiar disadvantages 
“ in the pursuit of justicebut the Commission observed, that it is only in 

, suits under one hundred rupees that the parties can be liable to any charges 
which they did not ibrmerly pay,, for the suits from one hundred to three 
liimdrcd rupees were not cognizable by the Sudder Aumeens,^ and were conse* 
iliicntly liable to the charges of the ziliah court; and, as the ziliah Judge may 
refer all suits under two hundred rupees to any district Moonsiffj the inha* 
bitants of the ziliah stations may, by this means, be exempted in such suits 
from the expense of stamps and fees on exhibits, and fees on summonses to 
witnesses. It is also in the power of any inhabitant of the ziliah station to 
obtain the same exemption without the intervention of the Judge, by bringing 
his cause, in the first instance, before the district Moonsiff. It is true tliat, 
in this case, he may be obliged to quit his home during the trial. This, how* 
ever, is no peculiar disadvantage, but one to which he is subject, in common 
with the inhabitants of every village or town in which there is no district 
Moonsiff stationed. 

166. On the 19th July 1816, the Commission forwarded to the several 
Collectors of districts translates of the‘village Moonsiff and village and district 
Punchayet Regulations, numbered IV, V, and VII, of 1816, with directions 
to circulate them for the use of the head inhabitants of villages, and to make 
it known that they were to be acted on as soon as they were circulated; and, 
on the S3d September, the Commission called upon the Collectors to state how 
far those instructions had been carried into efiect. Their answers to this 
letter, and, where necessary, to that of the 19th July, the Commission sub¬ 
mitted for the information of the Right Honourable the Governoirin Council. 

167. From' 
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167 * From the ^stracts which the Commission gave of the communications 
from the Collectors, it appeared that, in almost all the districts, great progress 
had been made in the circulation ot the Regulations among the Tehsildars and 
- Curnums; thal in Cuddapah/ copies to all the Tehsildars, with orders to 
assemble the Curnums, hhd been issued as early as the 9th August: that the 
same steps had bc^n taken in most of the other districts, before the end of 
September; that before, the middle ot October, in some districts, the greater 
part of the Curnums had already taken copies, and in most of the others 
Cliey had made so much progress in taking them, that the Collectors had issued 
orders to act upon the Regulations: that in Malabar and Canara copies had 
not yet been cu ciliated to the talooks, but that the delay was unavoidable, 
owing to the Collectors of those provinces being obliged to get the Mala¬ 
bar and Telinga translations sent from Madras translated into Malayalum, 
for the inhabitants of Malabar, and mto Canari and Hindowi for those of 
Canara j and that in lanjore alone ther^^ecnied to be any cause to apprehend 
that the Regulations would not be speedtly and completely circulated. The 
Commission brought the substance of Mr. Hepburn’s communications on the 
subject to the notice of Government, and stated that it only served to confirm 
them more strongly in the belief of the correctness of the .sentiments which 
they expressed in their report of the ‘<J9th of August last, that, “ in the intro- 
“ duction of the new system, no real co-operation is to bo expected from the 
“ Collector of Tanjorc.” The Commission further observed, that they were 
unable* to state what progress had been made in circulating the Regulations 
in Rajahmundry, as no report had been received from the Collector of that 
district. 

IG 8 . The Sudder Adawliit having expressed an opinion, that “ the cflicacy 
“ of rewards, in facilitating the apprehension of oftbnders, would be diminished 
“ by the recision of «Regulation XllI of 1809," the Commission shewed, by 
the returns of those apprehended, that since the enactment of that Regu¬ 
lation, no effect had resulted from it, which might not have been produced 
without it; and the Sudder Adawlut did not shew from the st.atc of the Cud- 
dapali zillah, where more offenders have been proclaimed than in all the rest, 
that any good had resulted from the rescinded regulation. 

lG9e The Sudder Adawlut adopted an opinion of the late Magistrate of 
Cuddapah, that “ in the endeavours to provide against collision between the 
“ two authorities of criminal Judge and Magistrate, an error has been com- 
“ mitted in the Regulation, from which material inconvenience may he appre- 
“ hended.” The inconvenience was stated to be, that tlie criminal Judge, in 
the investigation of heinous crimes necessary previous to the commitment for 
trial, cannot correct the errors in the proceedings of the jiolicc ollicors, from 
whose hands he is required to receive the accused; nor if he shmdd, in the 
course of the investigation, discover that others have been concerned in the 
perpetration, docs he possess any means of getting at them, for he cannot 
issue a warrant, and he cannot communicate with the other M.agistrate under 
whom the police is placed. The Commission observed, that llit'v could not 
assent to the construction given to the Regulation by the Sudder Adawlut, or 
admit that the Regulation contained the error to which they advertuil ; that 
the Sudder Adawlut founded their opinion that the criminal Jiuige was debar¬ 
red from communicating with the Magistrate in Section 2.5, Regulation IX. 
1816. The Commission slated, that the concluding expression, “ and no other 

communication shall be neces-sary," was intended to apjily merely to the 
case of the particular prisoner forwarded by the Magistrate to the criminal 
Judge, and that it did not appear how it could, without violence, be made to 
apply to any thing else: tltat the zillah Magistrates and Collcclors were not 
restrained, under the old Regulations, from correspoiuling on matters of 
public duly, and it had been the practice for them to communicate on such 
matter.s whenever it was deemed requisite for the benefit of the public service : 
that the practice, so far from having been prohibited, was rather encouraged 
by the new Regulations j for the Magistrates wer«s. positively directed to com¬ 
municate to each other, whatever information they might receive on points 
likely to affect the peace of their ziilahs. 

[7 K] 
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170. The Conunission stated, that they thought it proper to say thus much, 
vvitli the view of endeavouring to vindicate the language of the Regulation, 
being aware that, whenever doubts arose regarding the meaning of the Regula¬ 
tions, that by the existing law the interpretation'of the Sudder Adawlut was finals 
and that, however useless such a proceeding might appear, a new Regulation, 
in conformity to that interpretation, must be added to the .code. The Commis¬ 
sion further observed, that if the Right Honourable ,the Governor in Council 
were of opinion that communication between the zillah Magistrates and crimi¬ 
nal Judges was not precluded by the words which excited the doubt of th‘e 
Magistrate of Cuddapah, it might, perhaps, be deemed a matter not undeserv¬ 
ing of future consideration, wlrether the construction given by the Sudder 
Adawlut to the Regulations, where doubts arose regarding their meaning, 
should not be made subject by law to the sanction of Government. 


171. The Board of Revenue having stated the necessity of suspending the 
operation of Regulation XIII. of 18,(3, till the commencement of the ensuing 
fusily, the Commission were required to state also their sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject. The reasons assigned by the Board of Revenue, in support of the mea¬ 
sure, were the difficulty of supplying the courts with stamp paper before the 
1st February I8I7, and their business being thereby rendered liable to inter¬ 
ruption, and its being almost impossible to convey translates of the Regula¬ 
tions in the several vernacular dialects to the provinces of Canara, Malabar, &c. 
by the 1st February, and the hardship which it would be on all classes of peo¬ 
ple to preclude them from bringing into court, after that date, any deeds or 

Sic orig. other instruments which had not been written on stamp paper, which could not 
reach those distant provinces within the prescribed period. 

172. By the Bengal Regulation,* an interval of four months was allowed to 
make the necessary arrangements, and by the Madras R^ulation, an interval 
of three months and five days ; and though the period aflowed at Madras was 
less than in Bengal, the Commission observed that there were many circum¬ 
stances which ought to make it equally adequate to the completion of the pre¬ 
vious arrangements: that the Bengal Regulation prescribed an additional die 
for one anna stamps, which, as it embl'aced all transactions within sixteen ru¬ 
pees, would require more paper than any other stamp; this stan)p was dis¬ 
pensed with by the Madras Regulation: that the distance between Madras 
and its remote provinces was considerably less than between Calcutta and its 
more distant dependencies, and the stamp paper might, of course, be transmit¬ 
ted in a shorter time : that, by the Bengal Regulations, the Superintendant of 
Stamps, or the officers acting under his authority, were required to endorse 
each piece of stamp paper with their official signature, and that, by the Madras 
Regulation, endorsement was to be made by the Collector or his assistant. 
Under all these circumstances, the Commission conceived that the time al¬ 
lowed was amply sufficient for every purpose, and that there ought to be no 
necessity for suspending the operation of the Regulation. The Commission 
stated, that should it nevertheless be deemed necessary to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of the Htgulation, it would also be necessary to suspend that of Regula¬ 
tions XIV. and XV. of I8I6, as they both referred to Regulation XIII. of 
I8I6; but the Commission conceived that, instead of carrying the suspension 
to the 12th July, as proposed by the Board of Revenue, it would be sufficient 
to extend it to the 1st March or 1st April I8I7. 


173. With regard to the revenue relinquished by the new stamp Regulation, 
the Commi.ssion observed that the drafts of that, and of four other Regulations, 
were sent to them to be revised, “ with a view of preventing their provisions 
“ from interfering with those of the Regulations lately enactedthat they 
were ignorant of the amount of revenue affected by it, and conceived that, 
whatever it might be, provision would be made for its security by a separate 
Regulation, and they expressed their opinion that the Board of Revenue should 
be authorized to frame a Regulation for that purpose. 

ly-t. The (,'ollector of Rajahmundry having explained the reason of his 
silence respecting the circulation of the Regulations IV. V. and VII. of 

1816, 


* Regulation 1.181i. 
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17^. The Commission expressed their regret, that the same intemperate tone 
which they had more than once had occasion to bring to the notice of Ciovern- 
ment, was still pursuqd by Mr. Hepburn in his recent communications, with 
regard to the estimate of the expense attending the preparation of the list of 
stamp paper and pottahs for Potails. The Commission observed, that they 
had received no charge of the kind from any other Collector. They expressed 
their ignorance, vdiether the revenue establishment of 'I'anjore was more limited, 
compared with the duties required of it, than that of other Collectorates : but 
as the Collector would not commence the preparation of the estimate, and as 
any further delay in preparing the pottahs would be productive of mucli incon¬ 
venience, the Commission submitted the estimate for the orders of Government. 

i • 

177* The First Commissioner left the presidency early in the year 1817» and 
proceeded to Tanjore, to learn what progress had been made in the appointment 
of heads of villages required by the Regulations, what were the obstacles by 
which its execution was impeded, and what were the means by which they could 
be removed. By the First Commissioner’s report to Government, it appeared 

that the whole number of villages in the Tanjore zillah was. 6,011 

that Potails were already appointed, and lists scut to the Tehsildars, for... 4,108 

and that for the remainder. 1,903 

no Potails had yet been appointed, owing to various causes which were inserted 
opposite to the tfltals of the several classes of which those villages are composed. 
Of the 1,903 villages without Potails, Colonel Munro observed, that the num¬ 
ber of uninhabited villages would probably amount to about six hundred, and 
leave only 1,303 without Potails; but as one hundred and forty of these 
belonged to the Rajah, and as the greater portion of the remainder was likely 
to be rented, it was probable that very few, if any, would be left, for which 
Potails might not be provided under the existing Regulations. 

178. As it appeared, from the returns sent in by the Tehsildars to the Col¬ 

lector’s cutchery, that of the Potails ordered to be appointed, many had refused 
the office, anil others, after accepting, had thrown it up, t!ic First Commis- 
'sioner required the acting Collector to assemble the principal landholders of 
the Myaveram district, that he might have a full discussion with them on the 
subject. • 

179. The meeting lasted many hours, during which time they brought 

forward every argument they could devise, and which are detailed in Colonel 
Munro’s report, against their being required to act as Potails or heads of vil¬ 
lages. Wlien they were desired to enter into particulars, and specify the duties 
they would have to discharge under the village Regulations, and when it was 
shewn to th^that those duties did not differ essentially from those wliich they 
h-ad always been accustomed to perform, they had recourse to general argument, 
. ' that 


1816, which he stated were then distributing, and of the delay in transmitting 
the statements required of him connected with the establishment of Potails and 
police officers, his letter on the subject was submitted by the Commission for 
the information of Government; and they took that occasion to notice the com¬ 
paction of the Malayalunf translations of the same Regulation, and to state that 
copies of them had jjcen distributed throughout the Malabar province. 

175. Th6 Collector oF Tanjore having, since the Commissioners’ report of 
the iCth November 1816, transmitted to them two estimates of cxpenccs to 
be incurred in carrying the new Regulations into effect, and having stated that 
their being sanctioned Government was necessary to enable him to begin the 
preparation of pottahs for Potails, and the list of ^mp-paper prices mentioned 
in those estimates, the Commission deemed it proper to submit the correspon¬ 
dence which had taken place between him and the Commission, on this and 
some other points, for the information^f the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, as the Collector’s subsequent explanations gave a different view of 
his intentions from that which the C^mission had taken, respecting the 
appointment of Potails in Tanjore. The Commission expressed their satisfac¬ 
tion at the progress made by Mr. Hepburn : they observed, they were aware he 
would, in some instances, meet with difficulties in carrying the KeguLntions into 
effect, and that on receiving his promised statement of them, they would sub¬ 
mit it, with their opinion as to the remedy which ought to be applied. 
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that their time was so much occupied in cultivation and finding the means of 
p.aying their rents, that they had none to spare for other purposes. 

180. It was evident, from the whole of their arguments, and from each 
individual concurring, without the slightest variation, in every point with the 
two or three principal speakers, and from all asserting what they l^new to he 
unfounded, namely, that no Meerassadars Iiad superior authority to another, 
that tliey had preconcerted their answers, and that thpy acted under the influ¬ 
ence eillicr of some of their own numbers or of some leading men in the country, 

181. Colonel Mimro thought it, in consequence, advisable to have no more 
meetings with bodies of the principal inhabitants, in order toliave their opinions 
respecting the office of I’ot^l, but to confine his enquiries chiefly to the nature 
of the internal administration during the native Government, and as to how far 
any of the head inhabitants had a sliare in it, similar to that which is usually 
assigned to Potails in other districts./The accounts the First Commissioner 
obtained, though they differed in mani/minor points, concurred in the main one, 
tliat in villages held by a number of* proprietors or Meerassadars, there was one 
who, under the title of Natuuikar, exercised authority over the rest in all public 
concerns of the village, having the village servants under his immediate autho¬ 
rity, making the collections atid exercising coercion against defaulters, settling 
petty di.sputes, &c. 

182. Tlie First Commissioner stated, that there is no sufficient cause why 
the head Meerassadars or Natuinkars of Tanjore should not, as well as the Wad 
Ryots of other districts, act as heads of their villages. The very circumstance 
of the Meerassadars being in general intelligent, renders it more easy to esta- 
blish village Moonsifis and village punchaycts in Tanjore, than in districts 
whose inhabitants are less instructed. The First Commissioner therefore 
suggested, that the Collector should be ordered to direct the Natumkars to act 
as Potails, as the principle should be maintained, that every”vHlage nuistfind a 
head man to discharge the duty of executing its public business, in the manner 
required by Government: that to take the opinions separately of all the indi¬ 
viduals composing so numerous a body, as to their being willing or not to under¬ 
take the office, would answer no purposb but to raise difficulties and occasion 
delay, and that, indeed, such opinions could not be obtained; for it was well 
known, that there were always a few leading men in each district, by whom all 
the other heads of villages were guided: that from the principle, that every 
village must find a head, not having been observed in Tanjore, cither before or 
since the passing of the llegnlation for the appointment of Potails to do the 
duty of village Moonsiffii, and from its having been thought necessary, not only 
after the passing of that Regulation, but even after what was called the appoint¬ 
ment of the “f.lOS Potails, to consult the Potails as to their being willing or not 
to discharge the duty of the office, the introduction of the proposed arrange¬ 
ment had been much retarded ; that the appointment of the 4,108 Potails con¬ 
sisted merely in the Collector’s authorizing that number to be appointed to a 
similar number of villages, according to lists of villages, and Meerassadars to 
act as Potails, which had been submitted to him by the Tehsildars ; but tliat, as 
tlic option was still oflered to the Potails thus appointed to hold or relinquish 
the oiliceas they thought proper, the consequence had been, that as far as could 
he ascertained, the number of those who had declined was much greater than 
that of those who had agreed to act, and that the system of village PoUils was 
as iar as ever from being established. 

183. The J'irst Commissioner shew'cd, that the Meerassadars ought to defray 
the expense of remunerating the Natumkars, should any remuneration be' 
deemed necessary; and concluded his report by stating, that, in his opinion, 
there was no more difliculty in finding heads of villages in Tanjore than in any 
other district, and that their not having been found had arisen from the Col¬ 
lector not having taken the steps calculated to ensure success to the measure. 

184. The Judge in the zillah of south Malabar having stated that, in conse¬ 

quence of the town of Cochin and its dependencies having been reannexed to 
South Malabar, a district Moonsiff would be required to be stationed at Cochin, 
the Commissioners recommended to Government that the Judge should be 
authorized to entertain an additional district Moonsiff to be stationed at Cochin, 
wliich was acceded to. ' 

185. The ‘ 
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185. The Coltector of the zillah of Caoara transmitted to the Commission copy Mr. Stratton’s 

of a correspondence between him and the Board of Revenue, relative to.the * 

translating of Jhe Regulations into the Canari and Hindowi languages, for the 

use of his districts. In submittting this correspondence for the information 
and orders of Government, the Commissioners observed, that it would be desir* 
able that the R^uIatiOns should be translated into the Hindowi as well as 
the Canari*language8, because the Hindowi was the general language of a few 
^districts of Cimara; but as this portion of the country was of small extent, in 
comparison with that in which Canari was the prevailing language, the C^ra- 
misaioners reconynended that the Regulations should be translated into Canari 
by a translator to Government. 

186. The Judge of Cuddapah having stated that some further enactments 
were necessary, in cases of the escape of prisoners or misdemeanors in the 
jail, the Commissioners observed, tbbt they conceived the existing Regula¬ 
tions, at the date of the Judge’s letter, were perfectly adequate to the ends in 
view, but that, should any difficulties be still supposed to remain on these 
points, they would be removed by the recent enactment of Regulation III. 
of 1817. 

187. The late Magistrate at Chittoor having addressed Government on the 
subject of pensioning some of the late police Darogahs under him, the Com¬ 
mission were directed to state their sentiments on the subject. Theyob-. 
served, that though they were sensible that a good deal of inconvenience and 
distress must always follow eveiy measure that throws a number of public ser¬ 
vants out of employment, yet they did not think it would be advisable to con¬ 
sider this circumstance as giving such persons any claim ttf a pension from 
Government: that the police system was of too recent creation to entitle any 
of the Darogahs to a reward for long services: that no provision was made in 
the case of the nfahy revenue servants who were thrown out of employment 
by the introduction of the permanent settlement, and that the adoption of a 
contrary principle, where services were not very long, would entail a heavy 
and endless expense, and often on account of persons who could either main¬ 
tain themselves or did not d^erve afty provision: that though the Darogah 
establishment had been done' away, the Collectors were not precluded from 
employing the late Darogahs in such revenue and police duties as they might 
think them qualified for. 

188. The Judge at Cuddapah * entered into a comparison of the old and 
new Regulations, the evils likely to result to almost all classes, but more 
especially tq the old and infirm, the illiterate, and the widow and orphan, 
from the district Moonsiff *3 not having a regular establishment of Vakeels; 
calculated the proportion of the male population likely to be every year as¬ 
sembled at district punchayets, and of individual labour and income which 
would be thereby lost; stated what might be lost to the public by judicial and 
revenue servants being summoned to attend punchayets, and detailed his sen¬ 
timents in a variety of other cases. 

189. The Commission, in their report on tlie Judge’s objections, t to which 
they beg to refer, stated that many difficulties were looked to by Mr. Newn- 
ham which never could occur, and to which, therefore, it could hardly be ne¬ 
cessary to say much in answer. 

190. The Magistrate at TinnevellyJ having requested authority to build a 
Magistrate’s office and jail at that station, the Commission, in their report to 
(government on the subject,^ observed, that any cutcherry which was large 
enough for the transaction of a Collector’s revenue business was also sufficient 
for bis magisterial duties; and, with respect to the jail which the Magistrate 
proposed to erect for the security of prisoners under examination, the Com¬ 
mission observed, that if such a building were necessary at the Magistrate’s 
principal station, it would be equally necessary at the station of every Tehsil- 

L7 L] . ^ ^dar, 

* Latter from Mr. Secretary Hil). SOth December 1816, encloaiog letter ffom the Judge at 
Cuddapah, dated 9th December 1816. t Letter to the Chief Secretary, 5th March 1817. 

t ftoBt Mr. Secretary HiU, Mth February 1817. } To the Chief Secretory, SOtb April 1817. 
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dar, as they must all detain prisoners under examination: that the duties of 
tile Collector obliged him to be absent from his head station, visiting the dis¬ 
tricts during a great part of the year, when he would, of coiirs^ confine pri¬ 
soners under examination in such places as might be used by the Tehsildars of 
the different districts, which would be found sufficient*. 

191. From Tanjore Colonel Munro proceeded to TricHinopoly, Madura, 
Dindigul, and Coimbatore, to a.scertain the condition ‘of the village servants, 
but more particularly that of heads of villages. In these provinces he found . 
prevailing every where the same general system of the village affairs being di¬ 
rected by a head cultivator, either Brahmin or Sooder. This man, however 
denominated, was the Potail, and the authority which he exercised so much 
the same, that the accounts of one district might answer for all the rest; but 
as his allowances and privileges varied considerably in different districts. Co¬ 
lonel Munro, in bis report to Governm^t,* stated what his situation was in 
each district, and gave a brief sketefr of what the village system was under 
the native powers, until the Company’s government, in all the countries south 
of the Caveri. 

192. The First Commissioner observed, that the heads of villages are at 
present capable of carrying on ail the duties required of them by the Regula¬ 
tions, but that they would do it better if their situations were rendered more 
fixed and independent, which would give them more weight and respectability 
in the country than they can possess where they are liable to removal at diifere- 
tion. No general rate of allowances to the heads of villages would answer 
every where, as in some they are at present sufficient, in others too little, and 
in the same province more commonl^ both, and that it would, perhaps, be best 
to adopt dinerent standards in different provinces, which in each might be 
regulated by ancient custom. 

193. The First Commissioner, in the course of his circuit,' every where en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain how far the new system was agreeable or otherwise to 
the inhabitants, and stated his conviction that the change had produced general 
satisfaction. 

• 

194. The Magistrate of the zillah of Canara having urged the expediency 
of the transfer of that part of the bekul talook under the zillah court of North 
Malabar to the jurisdiction of the zillah court at Mangalore,f the Commission 
recommended to Government the adoption of the measure, which was accord¬ 
ingly acceded to.t 

195. On a proposition of the zillah Judge at Guntoor, to construct buildings 
for the Sudder Aumeens in that zillah,|| the Commission stated, that the same 
places where the Sudder Aumeens formerly held their cutcherries would still 
answer every purpose required, and that they deemed the disbursement for 
erecting additional buildings, proposed by Mr. Gregory, unnecessary. 

196. The Magistrate of Canara having represented the inadequacy of bis 
cutcherry to accommodate any part of the magisterial establishment,1f the Com¬ 
mission were induced, on the ground of the absolute necessity of the measure, 
to recommend to Government that he might be authorized to make the addi¬ 
tion proposed by him, not exceeding two hundred pagodas, which was approved 
by Government.** 

197. As it appeared, from the reports of the local authorities of Malabar, 
that both its ancient institutions and the manners of its inhabitants differed 
widely from those which generally prevailed in the peninsula of India, and as 
the late Regulations, vesting certain powers in the heads of villages, were 
founded in the general usages of India, it was natural to suppose that, if any 
material objection occurred to their iiftroduction, it would be found in Malabar. 
The First Commissioner, therefore, thought it advisable to proceed to that 
province from Coimbatore,tt in order that be' might have an opportunity of 

examining 

* Letter to the Chief Secretary,' S6th May 1817. f Ditto, 20th June 1817. t better 
from Mr. SecreUtry Hill, 26tb July 1817. $ Ditto, 19tb June 1817. II Letter to the 

Chief Secretary, 2Sth June 1817. f Ditto, 1st July 1817. Letter from Mr. &- 

cretary Hill, 19th July 1817. ft Letter to die Chief Secretary, 4th July 1817. 
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examining oh the spot whether the Regulations could, in every point, be intro« Mr. Stratton'i 
duced with advantage to the country, or if not, what alterations of them would m 
be requisHe for tjjat purpose. The substance of the First Commissioner's re- ' 

port to Government was an abstract of the information which he received from 
those Nairs apd other native^ who seemed to him to be the best informed with 
regard to the details of the village administration, ancient usages, and internal 
government of Malabar. 

198. The result of the First Commissioner's investigations satisfied him tliat* 
in Malabar, the village establishment was so inadequate to the object of its 
institution, that it required a complete revision: tliat, under the Malabar 
Rajahs, their village system was well enough adapted to the ends of their mili¬ 
tary government: that under the Mysore Government, there was neither time 
nor tranquillity sufficient to complete a new one, but that whatever we have of 
useful was then introduced; that the ten or of our arms and the progress of 
time had established tranquillity, but that Ve had made little improvement, 
and had rather retrograded than advanced in'those arrangements which were 
most essential: that the approach made by the Mysore Government to a village 
establisliinent, in the appointment of village Parbutties, had since been rendered 
of no avail, by reducing the number of those officers, and converting them into 
a subordinate diiitrict establishment: that we had a superior district establish¬ 
ment under the Tebsildars or Sheristadars,.as they were called in Malabar, and 
a huzzQor or provincial one under the Collector, in both of which the head 
native servants were too poorly paid to expect much good from them, and that 
with all those establishments, there were no means of obtaining and preserving 
correct detailed village accounts: that the double district establishment with¬ 
out a village one, served only to widen the distance between the Collector and 
the landholders, and to place every thing respecting their real condition out of 
his sight: that there was no ryotwar province in which he had so little com¬ 
munication with them, and where he ought to have so much. The First Com¬ 
missioner, therefore, proposed to render the principal officers of the huzzoor 
and district cutcherries more respectable, by increased allowances, and to intro¬ 
duce a regular village establishment, for the particulars of which the Commis¬ 
sion beg to refer to his report. < 

199. -With respect to the village establishment, the report stated that the 
Regulations passed in 1816 require that there should be Curnums to perform 
particular duties, but that, had no such Regulations been passed, Curnums 
would still have been necessary for the security of the tevenue : that, without 
tliem, there could be no system in revenue accounts, and no information entitled 
to any confidence as to the resources of the country: that the number of Cur- 
iiums proposed would be fully adequate to the performance of every service 
required of them : that they would have more to do than in other districts, in 
registering the sales and various kinds of mortgages of lands, but much less 
labour in accounts, liecause the revenue being paid in money rents, and gene¬ 
rally paid without any balance by a very large proportion of the landholders, 
the details would be much simpler and shorter than where rents were paid both 
in money and kind, and were regulated every year by the extent of land in 
cultivation^ that the number of Kolkars proposed might appear insufficient, 
when the number of the inferior servants in other districts was adverted to, but 
that the customs of Malabar rendered the greater part of such servants unneces¬ 
sary : that the great superiority of the Namboorees and Nairs to the other 
castes, and the long existence of military tenures, have established such an 
extraordinary degree of subordination among the different castes, and of defe¬ 
rence from all to the chief of the village, that while it remained he would 
hardly require any servants, as every man in the village would obey his orders 
without hesitation: that tbe village servants should be paid in land rather than 
in money: that land conferred more respectability, and was regarded as more 
permanent: that a higher value was set upon it than upon a money allowance: 
that a good deal of land in Malabar had fallen into the hands of Government, 
by forfeiture and other means, and ought, as far p possible, to be allotted to 
the maintenance of village servants : that it could on"ly partially be appropriated 
in this way at present, because it lay in large quantities, and is confined to 
particular villages, and can only be useful to the servant Dirhen it is situated in 
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Mr^^tratton't hi* oTO vSIllge t that the uOApprepiuted nart of it might be gradually aidd, 
*1 emplo^d in the pu^aae ot village service*land wherever it was 

’ wanted: that the villas servant, where, they did not receive Iwd, ought to be 
paid by a remiasion of rent: that .this would be more accept Ale to them than 
a money allowance, both because it was more convenient and mor^ respectable, 
and further, was not liable to be diminished by embeazlement, to which all 
money payments, particularly to so numerpus a bodv of revenue servants, were 
always more or less exposed: that where the vilWe servant paid no rent in 
which he could receive a remission, he must necessarily be paid in money. 

200. The expense of the village establishment proposed by the first Cmn* 
missioner would be as follows, estimating the land.rent and village taxes 
at Pagodas 5,00,000: 

Heads of villages, one and a quarter per cent of the above sum. Pagodas 6,250 


Curnums or Menwas, two per cent...rf.... 10,000 

Kolkars, three-quarters per ceatii. ... 5,750 


Pagodas 20,000 


The report stated, that as the application of these rates to every village would 
make the allowances to the servants in some villages too high and in others too 
low, it would be advisable to increase the rates in the small villages and to 
diminish them in the large ones, in proportion to the amount of revenue, accord¬ 
ing to a scale submitted by Colonel Munro: that the rate proposed for the 
heads of villages was low, compared to what was usual in other districts, but 
that, as in Mmabar, they had in general lands of their own sufficient for their 
maintenance; and as they were fond of office, even where it conferred no advan¬ 
tage besides a little authority and distinction, the rate would be sufficient to 
answer the ends of inducing them to execute cheerfully ’the duties assigned to 
them, and of attaching them to the Company’s government. 

201. The First Commissioner observed, that the whole of the proposed 
charge would not be an addition to tfie present expense, as the parbutti, now 
calledthevillageestablishment, amounted annually to... Pagodas 17,810 7 l6 
That the proposed village establishment to be substituted for it was 20,000^ 0 0 

Leaving only, as an additional expense, the difference. 2,189 S7 64 

• ■ ■ ■■■>■ I 

But that, as the reduction of the parbutti establishment would occasion an 
increase of that of the Tehsildars, the actual additional expense from the mea¬ 
sure proposed would be about Pagodas 11,000; but that, were the whole sum 
of Pagodas 20,000 to be an extra charge, it ought not to prevent the immediate 
appointment of a village establishment, for, without it, there could be no cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the state of the province and its resources, and there could 
neither be any efficient internal administration, nor that connection which ought 
to subsist between Government and the inhabitants. The First Commissioner, 
therefore, recommended the adoption of the measure. 

202. The First Commissioner next took a survey of the huzzoor |nd district 
establishments of Malabar, which he considered to be totally inadequate 
to the purposes of their institution, and to require a complete reform. The 
report stated, that the main defects of this system were, the want of detailed 
accounts of the land revenue; and the customs, tobacco, and salt revenue being 
placed under officers independent both of the Tehsildars and the huzzoor Sfae- 
ristadar: that the Sheristadar received hardly any accounts from these depart¬ 
ments, and had no control over them; and that the. agents entrusted with the 
management had, consequently, the same facility as formerly in Coimbatore, of 
committing the greatest abuses with very little danger of discovery. The re¬ 
form which the first Commissioner recommended was the granting to the Sheris¬ 
tadar authority over every department in all its details, and providing the means 
of furnishing every account he might require, and he accordingly submitted 
estimates of the necessary establishment, drawn up with a view to this object. 

20S. Although no awmentation of the present custom establishment was 
deemed necessary, the Smt Commissioner disapproved of the mannqr of con¬ 
ducting 
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ducting its duties, and suggested a different system, by placing them under the 
control and authority of the district cutcheny and ^e Collector’s Sheristadar. 

204. The same observation equally applied to the management of the salt 
revenue, the department entrusted with it being independent both of the dis¬ 
trict cutcherry and the Collector’s Sheristadar, and the First Cemmissioner 
recommended its being placed under both. The report stated, that the prin¬ 
cipal sources of the Complaints preferred to the First Commissioner, while in 
Malabar, aibse from the tobacco and salt monopolies and the land-rent: that, 
first, with regard to the tobacco, the grievances complained of were merely of 
that general nature, which must always be felt when the price of any article 
of general consumption was greatly enhanced by monopoly: that the com¬ 
modity was not a necessary of life, and that there was no other way by which 
an equal revenue could be raised with equal ease to the inhabitants: that, 
secondly, with regard to the salt, the inhabitants in general of Malabar were 
not more affected than those of other provinces by the monopoly price, but that 
the dealers complained of the measurement at the dep6ts, and the land-owners 
who made salt on their lands, both of the measurement and of the prohibition 
of the manufacture. 

205. The First Commissioner entered into the details of embeazlements in 
the salt revenue by measurement and wastage, and also from paying more for 
foreign salt than the actual purchase-price, amounting annually, during a pe¬ 
riod of five years, to Star Pagodas 21,ld7 44 15. This result, the First Com¬ 
missioner observed, was not drawn altogether from actual accounts, but partly 
from estimates of surplus measurement and wastage, and prices paid to the 
importers by the brokers; but that those estimates, he believed, were rather 
underrated than otherwise. On the importation of foreign salt, he observed 
that it had almost supplanted the home manufacture, and occasioned general 
discontent: that the fact of a salt revenue greater than that of Malabar being 
realized in Canara,‘without any importation, was sufficient to prove that it was 
not absolutely necessary, even for the sake of revenue, to suppress the home 
manufacture. 

206. The report observed, that the npxt subject of complaint was the assess, 
ment of gardens and rice-lands, by which was not meant any general inequality 
of assessment, but the continuance of the original assessment on gardens and 
rice-lands, which had been so much deteriorated from various causes, that the 
produce was no longer equal to the discharge of the rent. The First Commis- 
sioner suggested the means by which those complaints might be redressed, 
which would not only secure the revenue, but obviate, in a great degree, the 
necessity of gelling lands for arrears, the practice of which being now generally 
introduced, was received with general dissatisfaction: that this remedy might 
be proper among zemindarries and great estates, but was otherwise among in¬ 
numerable small properties, as in Malabar, where tlie land owner and the culti¬ 
vator were very cdtnmonly united in the same person; and that the same means 
should be adopted, both for the security of the land-owner and of the revenue, 
as were customary in well regulated ryotwarry districts. 

207. The Commissioners having been desired to report * whether it would 

not, in their opinion, serve to promote the views of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, and prove a salutary arrangement, to give primary jurisdiction to 
Collectors in all matters falling within the provisions of the pottah, the distraint 
and the boundary Regulations of 1802; the Commission stated,! that it would 
be a measure highly beneficial to the country, and they prepared and submitted 
to Government drafts of two Regulations embracing all the points adverted to, 
dbd providing for carrying into effect the views of the Honourable Court of 
Directors. • 

208. The Commissioners took the liberty of observing, that though Regula¬ 
tion XIL of 1816 extends to only a few of the heads noticed in Mr. Hill’s 
letter, it could not have been made more comprehensive, consistently with the 
eighteenth Resolution of Government of the 1st of March 1815, which limited 
the jurisdiction of the Collector to the settlement of boundary disputes on the 

[7 M] * verdict 

, * Letter from Mr. Secretary Hill, 2d April 1817. 

. f Letter to the Chief Secretary, t5th July 1817. 
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verdict of a punchayet, or with the instruction! conveyed in^ Mr. 'Secretary 
Hill’s lettet of the S5th of May 1816, directing the Commission toTrame Re* 
gulation XII. 1816, in conform!^ to the Honourable Court’s orders of the 
SOth December 1815, which limited tiie authority of the Collector to the refer¬ 
ring of disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, 
between proprietors or renters and their Ryots, to Be tried and determined Jjy 
punchayets. The Commission further observed, that the preparation of Regu¬ 
lations for the enforcement of the rules respecting pottahs and distraints, re¬ 
commended in the Court’s letter of the 39th April 1814, was not referred to 
the Commission but to the Board of Revenue, by the seventeenth Resolution 
of Government of the 1st of March 1815. 

it 

309. As the subject of pottahs is connected with that of distraint, the Com¬ 
mission thought that it would be most convenient to insert whatever related to 
both in one draft, and to comprise what regarded boundary disputes in a sepa¬ 
rate draft; and as it appeared to them that, under the existing laws, the Ze¬ 
mindars possessed all the means of realizing their dues from the Cultivators 
required by the Honourable Court, the Commission endeavoured in the drafts 
to fulfil the other part of the Court’s orders, of affording protection to the 
cultivators from the exactions of the Zemindars. 

310. The Commissioners took a view of the provisions of those drafts, and 

made such remarks as seemed necessary, where it was proposed to modify 
or rescind the law, and observed that, when those drafts should have been 
passed by Government, the Collector would have jurisdiction in almost every 
case of public revenue as well as of rent between individuals, and that he 
would thereby have the means of not only securing the revenue from loss more 
readily than at present, but of promoting the ease of the inhabitants, by the 
speedy adjustment of their suits, while at the same time an appeal in every 
case lying open to the zillah court, would guard them against every act of op- 
pression. ’ ’ 

311. The Magistrates of the zillahs of Tanjore and Tinnevelly having for¬ 
warded to the Commissioners the police establishments which they deemed 
necessary for their respective zillahs, the Commission submitted them for the 
sanction of Government, for the present* observing that, when further expe¬ 
rience should have shewn how far an union of the police and revenue establish¬ 
ments would admit of reductions being effected without injury to their 
ciency, they could be hereafter biade by a revision of the whole. 

313. Tlie Commission also submitted a district establishment proposed to 
them by the late Collector in Malabar, and observed, that as the First Com¬ 
missioner had recently submitted to Government a report on the inefficiency 
of the revenue establishments of Malabar, and proposed an enlarged one, they 
thought that no final arrangement could be made, until Government should 
have determined how far the revenue establishment proposed by the First 
Commissioner should be adopted. 

313. Some of the magisterial servants having been retained by the Judges, it 
became necessary to authorize the Collectors to entertain others of the same 
description. A copy of the Commissioners’ correspondence on this subject 
with tne several Collectors was submitted for the inforidation of Government, 
to shew that they had endeavoured to keep the establishments on the lowest 
possible scale consistent with their efficiency. The Commissioners further 
stated, that from the incomplete returns which they had received, there was, 
by the transfer of the police to the Collectors, a net annual decrease of ex¬ 
pense, amounting to about 30,000 Star Pagodas, exclusive of the zillahs qf 
Madura and Coimbatore; but that no just comparison could be made under a 
partial revision, as not onfy some ofj^e police servants retained by the Judges 
might be reduced, but also a part of the establishment employed in the civil 
administration of justice. 

^ *314. The Judge of Chittoor represented to Government the necessity of an 
increase to his establishment of four English writers, on the ground that there 
would be full employment in future for the Judge, Assistant Judge, and Re¬ 
gister, 


* Latter to the Chief Secretary, Slat July 1817. 
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gister, ujttderHw operation of the new laws. This proposition being referred 
to the Commission, for their consideration and report, they showed, by a com- 
parison of the number of causes disposed of in 1816 and I8I7, in the Chittoor 
aiWah, that the business before the European authorities had decreased about 
one>ha]^ and^ increased before the native Judicatories in the proportion of 
about onoi-tliird. Under these circumstances, the Commission deemed the 
addition of English writers proposed by Mr. Wright unnecessary, and they took 
occasion a^n to submit the expediency of abolishing the office of Assistant 
Judge. 

^ S15. The Assistant Collector in charge of the Tanjore zillah having been 
directed to reporf on the progress made in the introduction of the new system, 
his reply was sent to the Commission for their consideration. He stated that 
two things were wanting, in order to render the village Moonsiff system in any 
degree efficient in Tanjore. 

The first was, an extension of the provisions of Regulation IV. 1816, so as 
to authorize Collectors to nominate, in certain cases, the proprietors of vil¬ 
lages, though non-resident, to act as head inhabitants of such villages, and to 
appoint in villages where there was no head inhabitant connected with agri¬ 
culture, a Kashagoodee, to act in that capacity. The second was, the ex¬ 
emption of the head inhabitants of villages from contributing to the police 
establishment. 

216. The Commission stated, in reply, that these subjects had been brought 
to the notice of Government by the First Commissioner, in his report of the 
8th February last, and th^ recommended that they might be allowed to pro¬ 
vide, by a supplementary Regulation, for whatever might be necessary to ren¬ 
der the village system more complete. Th^ also recommended, that the 
Tanjore heads of villages should be exempted from the house-tax imposed for 
the support of theilolice establishment; and that should any other house-tax 
exist, from it likewise. 

The Commission further recommended, that the Collector should be 
required to prepare statement^ of the qmount of remission of taxes which has 
been granted to the heads of villages, and other Meerassadars of Tanjore, 
since ^ the co'minencement of the Company's Government, and likewise of 
the amount of allowances formerly received under the Rajah’s government, 
by the Natumkar or head of the village, from the Meerassadars, as those state¬ 
ments would show whether die heads of villi^es in Tanjore did not actually 
enjoy remissions equivalent to the allowances granted to those in Coimbatore, 
or if they djd not, w’hether the deficiency ought to be made up by an assess¬ 
ment on the Meerassadars, or by Government. — 

217. The zillah Judge at Vizagapatam having represented to the Sudder 
Adawlut the irregularity of the village Moonsifib, in not furnishing returns of 
causes decided by them, the Judge’s letter and the Sudder Adawlut's proceed¬ 
ings thereon were forwarded to the Commissioners for their consideration and 
report. 

218. The Commission stated, that as the Regulations came to be better un¬ 
derstood, more regularity would be in future observed by the village Moon- 
siifs in making the prescribed returns; and that, should Government be of 
opinion that some penalties were necessary to enforce their transmission, the 
Commissioner statra that such penalties should attach to the Curnums, and 
that a, clause to this ^ct riiould be inserted in a supplementary Regulation. 

219. The zillah Judge of South Mabbar represented to the Commission the 
necessity of an additional district Moonsiff in his zillah, in con^uence of the 
arrears of unsettied suits rapidly increasing. The Commissioners brought 
this circumstance to the notice of Government, and stated that the most 
e^ctual remedy for the evil complained of would be the employing of village 
Moonsifis, who would relieve the district Mponsiffi from a |^t number of 
petty suits; and they suggested, that orders sffo^d be issued tor carrying into 
efl^t the arrangement regar^ng village Moonsifis recommended by the 
First Commissioner, in his report of the 4th July 1817, and that, as some 
months must, elapse before the system of village Moonsffib could be brought 
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into operation, that the zillah Judge should be authorized to appoint an addi> 
tional district MoonsilH 

320. The Government Were pleased, in consequence, to direct the Board 
t>f Revenue to entertain the establishment of revenue servants in Malabar 
recommended by the First Commissioner, and sanctioned the zillah Judge of 
South Malabar, employing an additional district Moonsiff. ^ 

221. Petitions from two of the late police Darogahs.of the Chingkput zillah, 
soliciting pensions, having been referred to the Commission for their report, 
on the ground that they held the office on high pay, as a compensation for 
the loss of privileges and emoluments to which they possessed a hereditary 
title, the Commission stated that the first petitioner, by his own statement, 
had been raised from the situation of a common Peon to be a police Darogah, 
and that consequently he had no claim on Government for the loss of former 
])rlvileges and emoluments, and that the other petitioner was already better 
provided for than many discharged police Darogahs, by the possession of a 
village on Shotrium tenure. 

222. In submitting a statement of the estimated and actual charges of the 
Magistrate and Police establishments, from the 1st November 1816 to the 
12th July 1817, lu the zillah of Tinnevelly, the Commission brought to the 
notice of Government that the actual charges proved Pagodas 293 19 14 
below the estimate they had submitted for the sanction of Government on the 
21 St July last; and they further observed, that Mr. Cotton’s proposed estab¬ 
lishment for the current fusily exhibited a decrease of Pagodas 129 below the 
annual pay of the last proposed establishment: and the Commission stated 
their conviction, that when the advantages to be derived .by the union of 
the police and revenue establishments should be better appreciated by ex¬ 
perience, further reductions of both establishments might yet be expected. 

223. A statement of the actual disbursements in the Police department in 
the zillah of Bellary, from the l6th November 1816 to the 12th July last, 
having been referred to the Commissioners for their report, the Commission 
observed, that no reduction of expense had odburred in that zillah from the 
Collector’s Tehsildars having always acted as police Darogahs, and from there 
being no Thanadars, both of which offices were abolished by Section 3, Re¬ 
gulation XI. 1816: that they, however, thought that Mr. Chaplin’s jpoltog 
establishment would admit of some reduction when the state of public afi^s 
npight render the measure expedient. 

224. The general question which arose, regarding the claims of Thanadars 
who had been recently thrown out of employ, having been referred to the 
Commission for their consideration and report, the Commissioners observed, 
that the Collectors were not precluded from employing the Thanadars and 
police Peons who had been recently dismissed, and that; considering the large 
body of men who were employed under the judicial, revenue, and police 
authorities, they were of opinion that, if casualties and vacancies were filled 
up by the dismissed police servants, that all those who were distinguished for 
good conduct would gradually find employment. 

225. The Magistrate in the zillah of Madora having'applied for permission 
to entertain some additional servants, the Commission brought his request to 
the notice of Government, and shewed that, allowing for the expense of the 
additional servants required, there was still, by the dismission of the police 
Darogahs and Ihanadars, a reduction of expense In the Madura zillah, by the 
transrer of the police to the Collector, amounting to Pagodas 124^ per mensem. 

226. Some papers relative to the police establishment in the zillah of Coim¬ 
batore having been referred to the Commission tor their consideration and re¬ 
port, the Commission attentively examined the statements referred to in Mr. 
Thackeray’s address, and had the satisfaction to bring to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, that the police establishment proposed by Mr. Thackeray for the Coim¬ 
batore zillah was Pagodas 193 S3 40 per mensem below the former police 
establishment, after ulowing tor the transfer of some servants from the custom 
and tobacco departments to the police, by which the pay of those servants 
would be a saving to both those departments. 

227. Tlie 
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227»' Commission prepared and submitted, for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council, two general abstract statements, 
shewing the number of original causes and appeals decided in the several zillah 
courts and by the several native tribunals, between the 1st January and SOth 
September 1816, and the 1st January and the SOth September I8I7. This 
x:omparison exhibits a diminution in the latter period, in the number of original 
suits and appeals decided by the European authorities, amounting to 1,933, 
and an inbrease in the Same period in the number of original suits and appeals 
. decided by the several native tribunals, amounting to 31,031. The Commis¬ 
sioners observed, that although they never entertained the least doubt of the 
ultimate success of the new system, y^ they were not prepared to expect so 
favourable a result in so short a period: that as out of 7,433 causes decided by 
village Moonsiffi in nine months, only three appeals were pending, it could 
hardly be doubted but that the inhabitants are satisfied with their decisions, 
and that, much as punghayets may of late years have fallen into disuse, not a 
single decision by them had been reversed : that although the village Moonsiffs 
have done but little in some zillahs, and nothing in others, that still a compa¬ 
rison of nine months of the two years, I8I6-I7, shewed " how disproportioned 
“ the means of judicial administration under the late system were to the wants 
“ and necessities of the people.” 

338. The Commission also remarked, that the new system had already ena- 
bled them, on former occasions, to recommend the abolition of the office of 
AsMstant Judge, and that, should the Government deem it expedient, from 
the great decrease of business before the Judges by the transfer of the magis¬ 
terial duties to the Collectors, to make any reduction in the number of the 
zillah courts, they should be ready, whenever required, to state the manner 
in which the reduction should be made. 

(Signed) GEORGE STRATTON, 
C'ommissioncr. 


SECRETARY to BENGAL GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
. MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

• Dated the 19th May 1818. 

To D. Hill, Esq. Secretary to Government at Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I am directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you, dated the 34th ultimo, 
the documents alluded to in it, and to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that the local Government have 
thought it exppdicnt to suspend the consideration of the papers above men¬ 
tioned, until they shall have before them the reports from the Sudder Adawlut 
and Board of Revenue, alluded to in the last part of your letter, and which it 
will be satisfactory to receive at as early a period as may bo practicable. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. fi. BAYLEY, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 19th May 1818. 


SECRETARY to MADRAS GOVERNMENT to SECRETARY to 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 8th December 1818. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 

Sir: 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
to request, that you will lay before the Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council th&accompanying copies of the reports which have been prepared by 
‘ [7 N] the 
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Letter t« 
BengiQ 
GoTemment, 
8 Dec. 1818. 


the Sudder Adawlut and by the Board Revenue respectively* dh the revised 
^dicial system* in consequence of your letter of the 18th November 1817. 
The Governor in Council also transmits a copy of a report on the same subject, 
which has been prepared by the late Commissioners for revising the Judiciid 
system, since the return of Colonel Munro from the military operations in 
which he had been engaged. The Governor in Council does not cdnsider it 
necessary to delay the transmission of those papers, for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating along with them that review of the recent changes in the* system of 
internal administration for this presidency* which he proposes, at as early a 
period as may be practicable, to lay before the Honourable Court of Directors. 

II have, &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary t(r Government 

Fort St. George, 8th December 1818. • 


REPORT qfthe BOARD q/'REVENUE, 

Dated the Slsr August 1818. 

Report of Par. 1. The orders of the Governor in Council, under date the 1st May last, 
Board of Revenue, required the Board to furnish the Governor in Council with information on such 
SI Au^ 181B. ^ points stated in the letter from the Supreme Government, of the 18th 

November 1817, as might fall under the Board’s official cognizance,” and 
the orders of the Governor in Council of the l6th, received on the 24th June 
following,' desired that the information called for might be furnished without 
delay, and directed that the Board should state within what period their report 
might be expected to be laid before Government. 

2. The Board, on the 29th June, reported that they had found it necessary 
to apply to the Collectors for information on some of the points noticed in the 
letter from the Supreme Government, but they named the 31st August as the 
period within which they expected to be able to furnish their /eport. They 
accordingly now proceed to take into consideration the replies received from 
the several Collectors to the circular letter of the Board, under date the 17th 
June. 

3. It appears that the Collectors of Ncllore, Coimbatore, and the head 
Assistant in charge of Bellary, are of opinion that the duties of Magistrate do 
•’:,4! uiaterially interfere with their revenue duties; but Mr. Fraser qualifies this 

' opinion by observing, ” I refrain from interference, unless where the affiiir 
“ appears of such importance as to require my own immediate investigation, 
“ or when there is any doubt, on which latter occasion directions arc given, 
“ because I consider this to be the intention of the system lately introduced, 
“ and that investigation in the first instance by an European, on occasions 
” where there must be one and may be two other ordeals, superintended by a 
*' Judge, is in general unnecessary, and may sometimes do harm, by enabling 
“ delinquents to have more*opportunity for escape through corrupt means.” 

Mr. Sullivan observes: ” when I discharged the duties of Magistrate myself^ 

I did not find that they interfered in the smallest degree with the revenue 
“ duties; neither did Mr. Thackeray. They occupy, perhaps, one hour a day* 
“ on an average of the year.” 

Mr. Nisbett observes: “ In the first part of this period I did not find that 
** the additional charge impeded in any degree the performance of my other 
" labours, as it seldom occupied me above two hours a day; on the contrary, 
« 1 am of opinion that the new arrangement accelerated business, by giving 
« greater weight both to my own and the Amildar’s orders* in matters con- 
<* nected with revenue. The latter* too, I have reason to think* exercised 
“ more vigilance, and were more zealous in the detection of crimes* from a 
*' wish to ingratiate themselves in the quarter where their private interests were 
** inunediatuy concerned than under the zillah court.” 


4. The 
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4: The Collectors of Msdabar, Salenii Guntoor, and Oanjaio, have not given 
decided opinions. 

^ • SI Ang. ISIS. 

Mr. Hargrave pbserves : “ At particular times I have certainly found the '-' ' ' 

“ discharge of my police and magisterial functions interfere with my revenue 
" dutieSt and. at the present moment I am obliged to let my assistant conduct 
“ the investigation of all crimes, disputes, &c. though I retain the management 
" of the police in my own bands.” 

Mr, Vaughan states; “ The police duties were generally found tolerably 
“ light, and did not interfere too much with our revenue duties in general, 

« particularly during? three circuits, in consequence of tlie Judges then on cir- 
“ cuit expressing no dissatisfaction at the mode of transacting our business. 

" A difference of opinion, however, between the Third Judge of circuit and 
“ myself having occurred, the matter was referred for the decision of the Court 
“ of Sudder Adawlut, which was given in favour of the Third Judge, accord* 

“ ing to his interpretation, though .not so decidedly, in ray opinion, as he 
“ conceived.” 

Mr. Oakes states: ” When, as at present is the case, I have to perform the 
*' entire duties of magistrate, I am under the necessity of holding my cutchery 
“ from six o’clock in the morning till eight, and again from ten to three ; 

“ after which the native establishment remains in office until six o’clock in the 
“ evenii;^, when the orders given during the day are read and signed.” 

Mr. Cazalett observes: '* There is not, however, so much Magistrate’s busi* 

** ness in the district as to prevent the Assistant, although superintending this 
•• department, from proving himself most aiding towards the discharge of the 
“ revenue duties.” He adds: ” The discharge of the functions of Magistrate, 

“ as at present they are required to be performed without the aid of an 
“ Assistant, might interfere with the revenue duties. The great niceties which 
“ the Regulations require to be observed in all proceedings, and the strictness 
“ with which these are enforced by the court of circuit, I find, from late 
“ experience, render it necessary for the Magistrate personally to look to the 
“ correctness of every paper.” With re&rence to the scrupulous niceties and 
attention to forgyi, Mr. Cazalet' further observes, that “ his remarks apply 
« with equal and greater force to the heads of police (natives), who in their 
“ proceedings are directed to observe so many forms, and such exactness in all 
“ investigations, that the duty becomes very severe j for the result of all this 
“ is, that either the head of the police will neglect his revenue duties, to enable 
“ him to attend to these augmented and increasing particulars of police detail, 

“ or, what is mirch more likely to be the case, he will refrain from taking notice 
“ of many offenders, from the difficulty of finding time personally to take anlT^- 
“ prepare'the several examinations and forms of proceedings, with the exactness 
“ and great precision required by the circuit court.” 

5. The Collectors of Rajahmundry, North Arcot, Chingleput, Trichinopoly, 

Madura, Tinncvelly, Tanjore, Guntoor, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, and 
Canara, are of opinion, that the discliarge of the duties of Magistrate, when 
performed by them in addition to their revenue duties, materially interfere with 
the due discharge of the duties of the revenue department. 

Mr. Smalley observes: “ To answer the subject generally, I should say that, 

« at present, the Collector has not leisure to attend properly to both the revenue 
<< and magisterial duties of this district } but whenever the land revenue shall 
« be again collected froA a few Zemindars, he certainly might, with one 
“ 'Assistant, execute full^both offices.” 

Mr. Cook observes; From the temporary absence of the assistants, the 
magisterial departn/nt has occasionally* devolved wholly on the Collector; 
in replying, therefore, to the third paragraph of your Secretary’s letter, I have 
no hesitation in stating, that I consider the extenave and laborious duties of 
the joint situations such as cannot be performei^^ either with satisfaction to 
the individual or to the interest of the public service. 

Mr. Lushington observes: “ With respect to the third query, I have certainly 
found the office of Magistrate, as now constituted, to intetfere materially 
• “ with 
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Report of « with my revenue duties. In fact, when it is considered how many important 
** vested in a Collector of an unsettled district, the constant vigilance 

'-V «• which is requisite to restrain the revenue'officers from Abusing their trusts, 
“ I think it impossible that any extensive duties, like those of Magistrate, can 
be imposed upon him, without causing him to neglect his office of Collector 
but he adds, since the transfer of the magisterial department, i have, how* 
« ever, been led to the following conclusion, viz. that c6nsideEable public good 
would result from allowing magisterial powers t6 remain with the Collector, 
<< even in the event of the office of Magistrate being again transferred to'the 
“ zillah Judgeand again, the result therefore ofmy experience, since the 
“ transfer, is this, that the office of Magistrate, as now constituted, is too great 
“ an addition of duty to the office of Collector : that the office might be ren* 
“ dered more efficient if exercised by the zillah Judge and Collector conjointly, 
** and that, should it be deemed expedient to continue the office as at present ■ 
established, the aid of additional European assistants to a considerable extent 
“ is absolutely required.” 

Mr. Cotton states : “ 1 have the honour to inform you, that besides holding 
« a general superintendence as Magistrate, I find it quite impossible, with my 
” revenue duties to perform, to give my attention to any of the detailed duties 
” in that office.” 

Mr. Peter states: “ In May the duties of Magistrate were performed by my 
“ head Assistant, Mr. Drury; from June to November they were discharged 
V chiefly by myself, owing to Mr. Drury having been nominated Commissioner 
“ to investigate the claims of the Travancorians to the Cardamom Hills, and to 
“ his absence on leave to the presidency ; from November to January they 
“ were performed by Mr. French j and from January to April both by Mr. 
“ Driiry and Mr. French, who have bkewise had charge of the sayer depart- 
" ment and some Talooks. When the whole of the duties of Magistrate 
“ devolved upon me, before I was joined by my second Assistant, Mr. French, 
“ I found the discharge of them interfere very materially with the discharge 
“ of the duties of a revenue nature; and I certainly think a Collector cannot 
“ perform both duties satisfactoril}( to himself, without the aid of an 
“ Assistant.” 

Mr. Harris states: “ On the third and last point I am not cicar as to its 
“ exact purport. If, as Collector, I am to discharge both revent>e and police 
“ duties, I have no hesitation in submitting it as utterly impossibb ! Even with 
the aid of Mr. Cameron’s zealous assistance, and the unremitting labour of 
“ myself, I have no hesitation in stating that I consider th.j overwhelming 
if' business of this zillah inadequately attended to. It is not lor me to submit 
*' in this place to the Board how that business has been conducted ,* tlieir apr 
“ probation I have had the honour to gain. In the police I have, I hope, de- 
« served the favour of Government. Hence I might agree, that my Assistant 
and myself are adequate to the duties of both departments, from the satis- 
*' factory manner in which they have been performed. 1 have, however, little 
“ doubt that, with the assistance of another efficient European officer, every 
“ duty might be got through, to the greater satisfaction of Government, your 
“ Board, and to the interests of the people at large.” ' 

Mr. Russell states: “ The far greater portion of the Magistrate's business 
has been performed by the head Assistant Collector, Mr. Robertson; and 
“ had it not been for the able and unwearied assistance which I have received 
“ from that gentleman, in the revenue as well as msfgisterial departments, the 
“ various duties of my double office could not possibly^',have been executed with 
“ any degree of regularity. In conclusion, I have ^ hesitation in declaring 
“ that more European assistance is necessary to the efficient discharge of the 
” business of this collectorate.” ^ 

Mr. Smith states: “ When I received charge of the magistracy, 1 had no 
** records or servants handed over to me by the criminm Judge; and as I 
*' never had experience in the Judicial department, it was natural enough I 
should feel much at a loss when required to perform duties to which my 
<• Assistant and myself were strangers. These causes, and the ignorance of 
“ ^e police Aumeens or Tehsildars in the zillah, produced much unnecessary 

« trouble, 
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” trouble, which was greatly increased in consequence of the numerous petitions Report of 

“ preferred by the Zemindar of Boobellieand his adherents, who, as usual, were RoardofRereatt 
" found enga^d in the grossest practices against the peace of their neighbours ■ ****' 

** and of Oovernment The result has been, that from November last until 
*• now, that part of the duties of Magistrate which I discharge occupy more of 
“ my time than all my other duties in the aggregate. Measures, however, 

“ have^been recently taken, founded on past experience, which it is expected 
“ will enable me to {)erform that portion of the Magistrate’s functions I have 
“ not delegated to my Assistant, without interfering with those in the Revenue 
** department.” 

Mr. Hepburn observes; ” From the 1st May till the end of September last 
•“ year, the duties of Magistrate were entirely performed by my Assistant, hav- 
” ing been called away myself from my district at that period. Since then 
“ they have been executed both by myself and him, till about a month ago, 

" when he went off upon leave of absence, since when the whole business has 
“ fallen upon me again. During the whole of that period my Assistant has 
“ been much more a judicial than a revenue officer, the duty of Magistrate 
“ having not only occupied nearly his whole time, but every hour I could spare 
“ myself from my own proper revenue duties, which have beet) frequently in 
” the course of that time broken id upon, by calls of so pressing a nature riom 
“ the magisterial department, that they could not be neglected. From the un- 
'* equal demands upon the Collector’s time which accompanies the performance 
» of revenue duties, I have no hesitation in saying, from the experience that 
<• has already been had of the present system, that I have found it does at times 
“ most materially interfere with the Collector’s proper duties, which at parti* 

“ cular periods of the year are such as to afford me full employment for all my 

time in conducting the revenue details. I have never, however, had more 
** than one Assistant at a time. From the forms and details prescribed, I also 
” find that it fbquires so constant an attendance in office, as greatly to encroach 
” upon that personal inspection and superintendence of the public works of 
« irrigation, which in this district forms so important a branch of the Collec- 
'* tor’s duty; and that a few days absence from his office upon other branches 
" of the service, entails an arrear*of business upon him which requires consi* 

“ derablj udforts to clear off. At such times, therefore, an accession of Euro- 
‘“pSSVassistance is required; but if the Collector’s duties are such as occa* 

" sioj^lly to occupy his ^hole attention, the Assistants will, at such times, 

“ be^^e in fact the executive Magistrates in the country.” 

Mr. Hunbury observes: The duties of Magistrate in this district are, 1 fmicy, 

as labiwious as in any district under this Government, and more so dian in 
‘‘ many. When the wnole of the duty has been undertaken by me,'^‘I;.;"? 

''‘{’’frequently found it more than I could satisfactorily discharge; and however* 

“ heavy the duty may now be, it will be most considerably increased if the 
“ Magistrate^hall be compelled to furnish translates, both of his proceedings 
“ and of those of the district police, in those cases which, from his limited 
“ power of punishment, he finds it constantly necessary to forward to the cri- 
" minalJu^e, commonly one or two teach <ky, sometimes more, seldom less, 

” and the papers in each of these cases would frequently, with close diligence, 

” uninterrupted by any other duty, occupy a week to translate.” 


6, The Board, in their proceedings under date the 18th December 1815, 
stated, that when the Committee appointed in 1806 to revise the existing sys¬ 
tem of local police recommended that Collectors should be appomted Magis¬ 
trates, it was consulered a role prescribed by the highest authority, that all 
annual or other pmodical settlements of the revenue were to cease, and that 
a permanent zeo^darry c^ttlement was to be made, mther with existing Ra¬ 
jahs, Zemindary and Poligars, or wKh other persons to be created proprietors 
of estates formed of many villages. Hie recent orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors have abrogated this plan of collecting the land revenue, and 
have directed that the settlements shut be annual, that they shall be made 
with each cultivator, and that each field shali be assessed with a permanent 
assessment in money.* 

[701 7. Considerable 


* lor the'saiount of Revenue settled permanently, see Minute of the Board of the 5th January 
1818, paragraph 125, about tventy-nine lacs ofFagodas. 
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Report of y. Considerable progress had been made in the permanent zemindany 

previously to the receipt of these orders: several of the zemindarriea 
V . and estates permanently settled have, however, subsequently reverted to CJo- 

vernment, and are now under the immediate superintendence of the Collectors. 
The proceeding of the Board, of the fth January.last, shew further, that in 
the other provinces settled on the Ryotwar plan, the classification of the soil, 
and the money assessment fixed thereon, have been found to be so defective, 
that is, so unequal and so high, that the field assessments intended to be per¬ 
manent require in most cases to be reformed. 

8. The existing decennial village settlements will all expire within the next 
three or four years. Further, the revenue of many extensive provinces, in 
which neither the permanent zemindarry settlement by estates, nor the per-, 
manent ryotwar field money assessment has been established, will become 
payable in kind,* according to local usage, unless intermediately commuted 
for a money assessment. This mode of management must also be resorted to 
in all mootahs and zemindarries hereafter resumed or under attachment. 


0. The Govcrhor in Council has recently had under consideration the pro¬ 
ceedings of thq Coimbatore Commissioners, appointed to investigate the ex¬ 
tensive abuses and frauds committed by the native revenue servants in that 
province, t The proceedings of the Committee appointed in 1804 to inves¬ 
tigate the embezzlement and frauds committed in the years that the land 
revenue of Tanjorc, was received in kind, is fresh in the remembrance of the 
Board, | and it is to be regretted that their records allbrd numerous more re¬ 
cent instances of detected embezzlements, fraud, extortion, and corruption, 
on the part of the native servants entrusted with the settlement and collection 
of the various branches of the public revenue, and on the part of the head in¬ 
habitants in connivance with the servants. The extensive powers which must 
be committed to the native servants, to be employed in conducting the 
measurement, classification, and assessment of the land, preparatory to the 
general commutation of the public revenue, now due in kind, for a payment in 
money, and for revising the existing rates of the money assessments fixed by 
survey, must satisfy the Governor in Council that the native servants, who are 
to assess the land according to the instructions framed by Colonel Munro, ^ 
will require to be vigilantly and constantly watched, or that they ^gjpmit 
great abuses, ^ '* ' • 

10. ’ The 

* The Revenue payable in kind, from Uie province of Tanjore only, may be reckoned m na anA' 
a half millions of bushels of rice in the husk, or 40,000 m. garce. ^ 

f Letter from Government to the Board of Revenue, dated the S2d September 1804. 

1 The amount peculated by the head or other inhabitants and the native servants, was eatimMsd^- 
by the Committee to be, for three years, Pagodas 2,07,800, or Rupees 7,27,300, see paragraph 3S 
of Committee's Report to the Governor in Council, dated Slat July 1804, and ^ragraph 56. 

56. The avowal of guilt made by the Maylioor Meerasiadars before the Committee, and their for. 
mal denial of it before the Collector when brought forward by Trivungadatayeagar, attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Committee, and led them to quesUon the Meerassadars on their inconsistency. 
They allowed that the declaration which they bad in the first instance delivered to ‘Trivungada- 
tayengar, relative to the embezzlement in their Village, was true, and tiiat they came to the bead 
cutcherry with a full determioation to confirm it before the Collector. That on their arrival at 
Conibaconuni they were sent for to the bouse of a person named Rnmasawmy Pillay, principal 
Meerassndar of their talooh, where they met two persons, one belonging to Appoviah, the accused 
Tchsildur, and the other to Ramachender Row, the Peshcar of tiie head cutcherry. These 
people, on the part of their nia.stcrs, and in conjunction with the bead Meerasssdar, pointed out to 
them the disgrace of the Sirkar servants, and the ruin of the Meerassadars of the province, as the 
inevitable consequences of their declaring to the Collector the embezzlement Appoviah bad made 
on their village. They stated, particularly, the wish of the head Peshcjk, that they should deny 
before the Coliectur the truth of the accounts which they had given to ’uivungadatayengor, and 
pointed out to them, as a corroboration of the Pesbear's wish, Ae circumsvincc of bis having sent 
his own confidential roan to communicate with' them. To persuasions of vhis nature was added 
promises of indulgence from the Tehsildar. TheiMecrassadars of Maylidbr (to use Uieir own 
words), " believing in the promises of their advisers, and fearful of incurring i'te resentment of so 
“ many jpeupir, united to conceal the truth," denied before the Collector the whole of the state¬ 
ment which they had given under their eignatures to Trivungodatayengar, 

The foregoing declaration of the Meerassadars given to ue Committee, was confirmed in all its 
material points ^ Anoacoody Kamasawmy Pillay, the principal Meerossadar of Cdbttalum, and 
Appoviah, late Tehsildar of that talook. See paragraph 56 of the Report. 

4 See inttnictiont to surveyors, assemrs, andreviaen of surveys of aMeumentf, page 787 of 
il e Aimeodix to the Fifth Report of the*House of Commons. 

a 4i 
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10. The recently brought to light in the salt department, under the Report of 
Collectors of Guntoor and Nellore, and the great increase of revenue which ®**''‘*‘>*’Re»enue, 
has subsequently been obtained in both collMtorships in this branch of re- 

venue, * evince thd constant viligance required to prevent the repetition of 
such frauds. 

• e 

11. The statement of Mr. Chaplin, the late Collector in Bellary, f that he 
considers a sum bf forty thousand pagodas, t or about half the amount of the 
revenue^ now derived from Sayer, to be annually peculated by the servants' 
of bis district in that department; and his description of the progress of a 
native Collector of Sayer, in obtaining money by improper means, will sliow 
the time and attention required to manage successfully this branch of revenue. 

Mr. Chaplin observes: “ On the subject of the customs, generally, I have 
“ but few observations to submit to the Board. Notwithstanding that the 
“ revenue has improved of late years, this branch of it forms a perfect sink of 
“ fraud and corruption, which seems quite unfathomable. However perfect 
“ the Regulations may be, they seem to me to be quite insufficient to guard 
“ against the combined artifices of merchants and Sayer servants to defraud the 

Government. No sooner is one check upon embezzlement and smuggling 
« established, than another mode of evasion is invented, and the accounts of 
“ the department are so intricate and multifarious, that it is scarcely possible 
satisfactorily to trace the clue of frauds through the various mazes in which 
“ they ar§ involved.. This difficulty of proving malversation is the great 
“ stifmbling-block in the way of all inquiry : great facilities are consequently 
“ afforded to the Sayer servants of appropriating the collections. A needy 
“ Brahmin, destitute of the means of subsistence, appointed on a salary of 
“ three canteray pagodas per mensem to a chowky of any magnitude, im- 
mediately begins to live on a comparatively grand scale, celebrates two or 
« three weddings for himself and his relatives in the course of the year, gives 
“ e^epensive entertainments, provides bis wife with costly ornaments, and not 
unfrequently has a Gomashta in his own pay, to assist him in conducting the 
“ business of the chowky. It is sufficiently obvious whence he derives the 
" means to supply these disbursements: they are obtained, of course, at the 
** Sirkar expense. The ways and means of defrauding the revenue are 
« various.” 

12. The Bo^ of Revenue are compelled to record their conviction, that 
Sayer servants {re not the only class of native servants in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment to whom ^ foregoing description is applicable. The recent roguery of 
the Tehsildar, wtuKe treasury was plundered by the Pindarries^ is a further 
proof of the want.<» integrity and principle in. the native revenue officers in all 
deparUneu^. Indeed, Mr. Chaplin’s description will apply to most native 
servaiuTp^ it is true that the opportunities for committing fraud, although. 

t reat in most branches of the revenue, are particularly so in the department of 
ayer or inland customl. 

13. The Abkarry department, for the exclusive sale of spirituous liquors, 
now yields a considerable annual revenue; but it is far from having arrived at 
that state of improvement of which it is susceptible, either as regards the 
amount of revenue, the mode of collection, or the morals of the people. Any 
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t Letter fr«rar Mr- Chaplin, *7th October, in Consultations 18th November 1817. 

t Par. 8. «I am sure that if the full extent of the Sirkar dues were r^aed in the custom 
department, they would add forty thousand pagodas to the government income in th» single 
aillnh.’* 
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Board of Rereoue, 
SI Aug. 1818. 
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spare time and attention that Collectors could bestow, might be usefully em¬ 
ployed in planning and executing improvements in this branch of revenue. 

14>. The money annually expended in the repair of tanlr-s and watercourses, 
and the execution of other works of public utiOty now superintended by Col¬ 
lectors, has amounted annually, on an average of ten years, to Star Pagodas 
1 , 16 , 676 , or Rupees 4,08,366.* The report of the Coimbatore Commissioners 
details the extent to which abuses can be practised in this department of the 
public expenditure under a lax superintendence, and this is not, the Board re¬ 
gret to say, a solitary instance of fraud committed by natives in the disburse¬ 
ment of money in the execution of public works. In, most of the districts 
under a permanent settlement, the repairs are not now made to any great ex¬ 
tent at the expense of Government, but hereafter repairs will be retired to 
be executed by them in all estates that may revert to Government. The per¬ 
sonal superintendence, from time to time, of Collectors or of their Assistants, 
is necessary, to secure a faithful and frugal application of the public money in 
this branch of expenditure. In Tanjore, in Tinnevelly, and other provinces, 
the care of public works of this nature is a source of great and annum anxiety. 


15. The advances made annually, to aid the poorer class of cultivators, to 
replace their lost capital and stock, have amounted, on an average of ten years, 
to Pagodas S,71,923, or Rupees <^,51,730 8 annas; and great abuses are noto¬ 
riously practised in the distribution of this money. The most vigilant superin¬ 
tendence is required on the part of Collectors to prevent these abuses. . The 
amount of the annual advances for cultivation will increase, as the failure in 
the permanent settlement brings more estates under the management of the 
Collector. 


' 16 . The monopolies of tobacco in Canara and Malabar require also a vigilant 
superintendence on the part of the Collectors of those provinces, to prevent 
imposition on the consumers of this article, and frauds on the Government.t 

17 . The foregoing enumeration of the principal duties which the gentlemen 
now intrusted with the charge of the revenue and magisterial offices of exten¬ 
sive provinces have to perform, in the Revenue department alone, will place 
fully before the Governor in Council the subject referred,.tg the Board for re¬ 
port in the seventh paragraph of the letter from the Suprt:ka«,G/)vernment; 
and when the duties of Magistrate, as performed by Collectors'^or their Assist¬ 
ants in another department, are reported on by the Court of ^dder Adawlut, 
the Governor in Council will have under consideration the wkole detail of the 
united duties required to be discharged by the officer appointed to the joint 
duty of Collector and Magistrate. 

18. In some collectorships, during the last eighteen months, the'daUes of 
Collector and Magistrate have devolved entirely on the Collector or on the 
Assistant, and have thus been discharged by one European officer, without any 
other European assistance, notwithstanding that in most cases an additional 
Assistant had been appointed to Collectors to aid them in the discharge of 
Magistrate’s duties. 

* 

19 . For instance, in the district of Bellary these united duties were dis¬ 

charged by the Assistant (^Hector alone for a period of thirteen months. 'Die 
Assistant Collector in the zillah of Chingleput was also in sole charge of these 
united offices during many months, at the time that several resumed estates 
were under the immediate management of the officers of Government, and se¬ 
veral estates were under his superintendence, as( manager under the court of 
wards.! > 

. . . 

20. The Assistant to the Collector in Tanjore Was also for six months in 
charge of the united duties of Magistrate and Coiie(\pr. 

21. The Collector of Ganjam was without any Assistant for a long period. 

22. The 

# 

* The Committee ettimate the peculation for eight yean at forty thousand Star Pagodas and 
upwards. + See Board's Proceedings, dated 29di Dec. 1817. See report of Commissioii 

ot loouiiy in Coimbatore, .paragraph S6. ! Aumanee is the technical term; and it means 

that the duet of Gorenunent are to be received in kind from each field reaped, mid to be stockedi 
watched, and sold, by the immediate servants of the Oovermnent. ' 
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• 22. The Assistant to the Collector of Vizagapatam was absent a long tim^ 
from ill health. 

23. Durinn the recent absence of the Collector of Qtnara from his district, 
^all the unitea duties aboVe described devolved on the head and sole Assistant. 

The Colledtors of Quntoor, Cuddapah^ and Masulipatam, were employed 
in the investigation of'losses sustained by the irruption of the Pindatrie^ and 
, during such part of the time as the new system prevailed, their were 

in charge of all the duties of Collector and Magistrate. 


Report of 
Board M Revenue, 
^ 91 Aug. 1818. 


23. The Collector of Malabar was at one time deprived, on account of ill 
health, of the services of his second Assistant, and subsequently bis head 
Assistant had leave of absence for six months. 


26. The Collectors of Guntoor and Nellore have, at different times, been 
deprived of the aid of their Assistants in the Magistrates' departments, and 
are so now, the Assistants being, on the recommendation of ^e Board, em¬ 
ployed on an inquiry into abuses in the salt department. 


27. During the period that the Assistant to the Collector of Madura and 
Dindigul was employed on the Committee for settling the Travancore boun¬ 
dary, the duties 01 Magistrate and Collector were all performed by Mr. Peter, 
and Mr. Peter has subsequently applied for leave of absence. 


28. The duties of Magistrate and Collector have for some time devolved on 
the Collector of Cuddapah, during the absence or sickness of the Assistant, 
and are so now, the Assistant being absent on leave. 


29. The Assistant in Bellary is again in sole charge of the united dudes of 
the Bellary division of the Ceded District. 

SO. The Collector of Tanjore is again in sole charge of the duties of Collector 
and Magistrate of Tanjore. 


31. From these details the Governor in Council will observe, that owing to 
the office of Magistrate and Collector not being now held by separate officers, 
provision hag^^ot been made, as was heretofore custonuiry, when the depart- 
menlaiw^vr separate, on the absence or indisposition of the Magistrate or of 
the Collator, for the regular discharge, by separate persons, of the duties of 
the impwtant and distinct offices of Collector and Magistrate, while the returns 
of the sev^l Collectors shew that, in most cases, the Assistants are placed in 
the exclusive charge of the Magistrate's department. 

32. Where the dudes of Magistrate are entrusted, as they appear to'ha.',. 
'vb«ea generally, to Assistants, it further appears that the Collectors do not de¬ 
rive from Assistants so employed any material aid in the performance of revenue 
dudes, so that, in fact, the dudes of Magistrate have, in general, occupied 
the whole time of one European officer, witliout the office of Magistrate having 
been considered a distinct and separate office, and without a separate Assistant 
having, in all cases, been appointed to aid the Collector in the discharge of his 
revenue duties. 


33. It is scarcely possible, even now, and certainly it will he hopeless to ex¬ 
pect it when the Collectors are engaged in framing permanent ryotwar field 
assessments in money, that the united duties of Collector and Magistrate can 
be satisfactorily discharged, whenever, from causes unavoidable in a climate 
so unfavourable to health, or from causes common to the established customs 
' of the service, eidier the Collector or his Assistant is removed for any time 
from the active discharge of their duties 


34. The decennial village leases, as Ubfore remarked, are every where draw¬ 
ing ^to a close.* In every Collectorship of the permanently settled provinces 
there are either a number of villages unrented, minor estates under the imme¬ 
diate management, or zemindarries placed in ti;ust, under the care of Collec- 
tor8.t The detailed investigations and researches whiclnthe annual settlements 

[7 P] of 

* They all expire Jn three yeare. 

t The court of wards expect Collectors to manage the estates of minors under the charge of the 
court, wkh the same cai e as they do the villages under the immediate charge of Collectors, The 
collection of the revenue of minor estates is not rented out to the highest bidder, as is understood 
to be frequently the case in Bengal. 
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Report of of the itevenne of tiiese -viUi^es;3na Eemiodarries will require; the ’ngUance 
Board of Rwentw, and attention necessary to prevent, to detect, and punish fraud conunitted. id 
■ Au^lgia. ^ department -of land revenue} o£ the monopolies of salt ami of tobacep, of 
internal Siwer du}ie;, of the 4bkacry } to prevent fraud.in the disbursements of 
repairs and for advances, all under the same local European authorityi call for* 
the exercise of somachiseal, vigdaoce, and personal,superintendence, tbat'the 
Board apprehend k can scarcely be expected that these duties can be ^ifosnied 
in A fiatistactory tnannpr by any one Eunopean antbority.* 

35. Further, if the time and attention of the Collector and his Assistant, 
chaj-ged with the arduous and most important duty of commuting the revenue 
uow payable in from extensive proviooes for a money payment, ami with 
the annual settlement and collection of a field rent from each cultivator, is to 
be diverted from such momentous duties,* to enquiries into complaints for petty 
offences, such as abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults or affrays, 
under Section 39, Regulation IX. A. D. 1816} also complaints for petty 
thefls, under Section 33, or under Section 9, to apprehend murderers, robbers, 
thieves, housebreakers, and disturbers of the peace, and persons cliarged before 
the Magistrate with criinjos and misdenieanouta ; to atteml to dl forms of pro* 
cess in Sections 10, and 11; to follow up the consequences of resistance under 
Section 18, to the extent of depriviag a Zemindar of his zemindarry; to at* 
tend personally, under Section S4, to the examination of otfemlers, and to 
superintend personally their punishment to the extent allowed by law; tindlly, 
to call upon the military, when necessary, to suppress disturbance of too se* 
rious a nature to be put down by the civil power, under Section 47, Regula¬ 
tion XL A. D. 1810.} the Board think it probable that the interests of revenue 
must materially suffer by such a diversion of the Collector’s time from his reve¬ 
nue diities.f 

36. From the above cursory review of the duties of a Magistrate, from an 
examination of the forms aud restrictions under which the duties of Magistrate 
must now be discliarged, and under the impression that in cases of murder, 
combinations of castes, disaffection, treason, or rebellion, the whole attention of 
a Magistrate ought to be devoted without interruption to the detection and 
apprehension of offenders, and to the obtaining of legal cviderfcs_to convict 
them, the Board apprehend that it would be out of the power of Cof^Vtors, in 
districts where such crimes may unfortunately prevail, to perform adaqiaitely the 
arduous and increasing revenue duties which would be required of tj^m. In¬ 
deed, if such events occur now, when the Collector is, without an A..,sistant, or 
the Assistant is acting in both situations during the absence of t’le Collector, 
uiiii arduous revenue duties are going on at the same time, the Board think it 
must be admitted that both duties cannot, in such cases, receive an adeqaato^' 
portion of the Collector’s attention} neither can the Magistrate be expected, 
during the investigation of such serious crimes, or while engaged in endea¬ 
vouring to prevent them, to pay much attention to revenue aifeirs; or if the 
affairs of revenue require his immediate attention, those of the Magistrate’s de¬ 
partment must be neglected. 

37. The Board, in 1816, required that Collectors should transmit a monthly 
diary of their proceedings, to contain the substance of the principal orders 
issued to, and reports received from the different local native officers. They 
suggested that the Assistants to Collectors might usefully be employed in 
preparing this document. It has been furnished from very few districts, and 
the Board have not felt warranted in repeating their orders respecting it, 
owing to the pressure of public business and the frequent absence of the 

Assistants, 

* Previouily to the eatid>Iifhm«it ef the coSrti of justice, the iaquiiy into the mieonduct of 
native servants wu conducted by the Collecton, in a manner, and the punishment awarded was 
inflicted vrithout reference to higher authority. See the proceedings of the Tanjore Committee of 
1806 Mow, in most cases, the native servants are, equally with other subjects of the Company, 
under the protection of the courts, and cannot be punished in their persons or property, except 
by means of e civil or criminal prosecution. 

f For the summary way in which Collectors, prior to the establishment of courts of justice, 
discharged the duties of Magistrate and of Judges, see Board's proceedings, dated 18th of De- 
xtember 1816. paragraphs 7 to.l9 inclusive. In point of fact, these duties were not performed at 

in most. coHectorships. 

]; Circubir Utter, dated 14th March 1815. 
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Assistants, or in consequence of none having been appointed, From this Report of 

document, and front the i^epOrti of OaRectors, and! from Uiem only, can any ®®*rd of Revenue, 

information be ^tained ot the real state ef provinces under the superin- 

tendence or the Board; and. if the diary ceases to be furnished, the Collector's 

reports wul contain all the mfitrmation that the Board or Government will 

receive of the internal*state of each province. The actual labour of preparii^ a 

diary, that is tit translating or abstracting letters received, and orders passed 

tn^on, migtit oe transferred to A tiattve; but the selection of subjects tnus^ 

to a Certain extent, be superintended eitber by the Collector or by hiS 

Assistant. , 

38. Ihe Board also required the tratismission of a register of revenue coin- 
faints, and of decisions passed thereonbut this requisition is complied Vvith 
by very few Collectors; and Mr. Chaplin, in reply to the requisition, observed,* 
that he devoted from one to two liours dally in the hearing of complaints twd 
voce in ojien cutcherry, and hoped that the mode of preferring written com¬ 
plaints would not become general, by which measure, he was of opinion, re¬ 
dress would be much less generally and less speedily afforded, than under the 
system at present observed by him. Under this explanation, the Board did 
not insist on the transmission of the register; but if the duty is of such impor¬ 
tance, and occupies so much time, it must be admitted that iti is proper that the 
performance of it should be rigidly exacted, and time be secured for its dis¬ 
charge.* 

39. The Regulations of A. D. 1816, vest also in Collectors certain judicial 
powers; and aTtliough tliey authorize the inquiries to be conducted in a sum¬ 
mary manner, it will nevertheless be necessary for Collectors to conduct these 
inquiries in a judicial manner, and according to judicial forms, inasmuch as tin 
appeal is permitted frqim their summary decisions. 

40. On tlie whole, the Board are of opinion that in several districts the 
union of the Magistrate’s office with that of Cdicctor has proved detrimental 
to the interests of the Revenue department. They do not mean to deny, that 
when a Collector and an Assistant are constantly present in each collectorabipt 
the various duties required to be executed in the two departments entrusted to 
the cha|£o- :^'collectors may not, under ordinary circumstances, he performed 
in a satisfac^ry manner; but the principal objection to this accumulation of 
important i^ties on one officer, appears to the Board to be the unequal demand 
on the Collejttor’s time and attention, which these various duties call for, par¬ 
ticularly such\s in the Revenue department are of a nature which require 
actual .inspectiim, or of a complicated nature, requiring time and patience 
uprayel. The difficulty must, in that case, be in pursuing a system of superin¬ 
tendence, control, and execution, with expedition and regularity, in each 
branch of the fiscal and criminal branches of administration entrusted to Col¬ 
lectors. A partii^jT remedy for this great public inconvenience, as in the 
opinion of the Board it must soon prove, under the heavy and unusually 
important duties about to devolve on Collectors, would be to place the 
duties of Magistrate, at least, in the hamls of a separate officer, to be held 
responsible for the constant, regular, and efficient discharge of these duties, 
thereby leaving the Collector and his Assistant together, or each in the ab¬ 
sence of the other, at liberty to devote tiieir whole time and attention to these 
important labours, which the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors for 
the abolition of all zemindar^y, mootadarry, and village settlements, will im¬ 
pose on those officers. At any rate, with reference to the interests of thd 
Revenue department, the Board strongly recommend, that whenever either 
the ColIectM or the Assistant, performing the duties of Magistrate, from any 
cause relinquishes for any length of time the duties of his office, a separatq per¬ 
son be appointed to tafee charge of such duties, in order that a separate 
European officer may always be in the active superintendence of each of the 
two departments, fiscal and criminal, now frequently united in the person of 
the Collector or of his Assistant. 

REPORT 

* Letter fro^ Mr. Cbaplin> 9tb lieeflinber ISIS. From Mr. Chaplin, iS May 1815. 
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REPORT qfthe SUDDER ADAWLUT, 

Dated the OUt September 1818. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. 

Sir; . . 

1. I bad the honour of apprizing you, by my letter of 6th July 
last, that the Judges of the courts of Sudder and Fouidarry Adawlut were en¬ 
gaged in an examination of the various documents which might be expected 
to contain the information required by the Government of Fort William, re¬ 
garding the practical effects of the changes in the system of judicial adminis¬ 
tration which were introduced under the Regulations passed in the year 1816. 
1 have now to report the result of that examination. 

2. The inquiries of the Supreme Government, with regard to the operation 
of the new system, refer generally to the three following heads: 

1st, The diminution of the aggregate expences of the revenue^ndicial, and 
police establishments: 2d, The prevention of crimes; and 3d, The detection 
and punishment of criminals. 

3. The first head, it must be observed, does not fall within the exclusive 
cognizance of the courts ; for such parts of the late police establishments as 
may be still employed in that duty, are transferred to the superintendence and 
control of the Collectors, and are no longer distinguished from the establish¬ 
ments of the Revenue department. Neither is it, at present, in the power of 
the Judges to report the alterations which may be practicable or necessary, 
whether of diminution or increase, in the establishments still considered to be 
strictly judicial, as the replies of the several officers to the call addressed to 
them through the provincial court, in consequence of your letter of the 8th 
May last, have not yet been all received. 

4. With reference to the second and third general heads of inquiiy, state¬ 

ments were furnished from this office,* at the requisition of Mr. Commissioner 
Stratton, which would appear td have been laid before the. Government of 
Fort St. George, and communicated to the Government of Fort The 

remarks which may seem to be required from the Judges on thei^ statements 
will be submitted, in treating of the particular branches of the judy.ial adminis¬ 
tration to which they respectively belong. 

5. The statements furnished from the Foujdarry or crimiif(al department 
cldim the first attention, according to the order of the general heads of inquiry 
before noticed. They consist of four, three of which only would appeaP to 
require remark, viz. 

6. The first is a statement of the number of robberies and other crimes of a 
heinous nature ascertained by the police officers, or otherwise discovered to 
have been committed, within the several zillahs under the presidency of Fort 
St. George, from 1813 to I817 inclusive. According to this statement, the 
number of ascertained crimes has varied in the fivp years from 3,137, the high¬ 
est, in the second, viz. 1814; to 1,117, the lowest, in the fourth, viz. 1816. 
The series warrants no conclusive inference for which the number fell in 1816, 
from November of which year only did the transfer of the police to the super- 

Sic orig, intendence of the Collectors of land revenue take effect; it increased in the 
following year, 1817, to 2,366, being the second in magnitude in the state¬ 
ment, while the number of persons concerned, in proportion to the number of 
crimes committed, has considerably increased in the last year. The number 
of persons apprehended appears to .have been generally in the proportion of 
about one-half. In -this review, the Judges have excluded Irom the totals 
quoted a body of Pindarries, who invaded the Masulipatam zillah in the year 
1813, and whose computed numbers were inserted by the Magistrate in the 
statement of that year. 

7. The second statement furnished to the Commission, shews the number of 
persons committed or held to bail by the Magistrates and criminal Judges of 

* the several zillahs under the presidency of Fort St, George, to take their trial 

before 
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tefore the court of circuit, from 1813 to 1817 inclusive. Tlifs s&tisment Heportof 
shews a vet7 considerable falling off In the number of Cases in whteb it vm 
judged proper to commit the persons accused or to hold them to bail. These 
appear to have varied, /rom 1,129 in the first year of the statement (1813), to- 
t'SM in .the last Q>r 1817). The. diminution was not progressive. In the 
second year (18H) the number fell to 978} in the frfiiowing year (1813) it 
was augmented to liOOO^ In the year 1816 the nuinber of crimes is stated at 
, 808, and in the last year (1817) at only 554. The number of persons con¬ 
cerned and committed, er held to baif^ has also varied,, being 2,645 in the first 
year of the statement, and 1,115 i^ Rie last. 

.8. It would appear from the oightb paragmph of the 'report of the Com^- 
mission, accompanying Mr. Stratton's letter to the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment under date tne 2Sd April last, that the Commission had inferred, from 
the statements furnished to> Mr. Stratton, and had represented to Government, 
that both the civil and criminal business before the zillah Judges had greatly 
diminished under the operation of the Regulations,of 18161 but allowing, 
what there may appear reason to doubt, that this were the ease; d cbifiparison 
of the results of the two statements can scarcely be said to '^flford marter for 
congratulation. The number of heinous offences-asrmrtainedf td'have been 
perpetrated has multiplied, under the operation of these Relations, from 
1,117 in the first year, to 2,366 in the second, while the number; of cases' in 
winch there has appeared sufficient evidence to warrant comihitting or bolding 
the accused to bail, fell from 1,009 in the year 1815, io jBOS in the first year 
of the system, and was further diminished under its continued operation, in 
the second, to 554. Such a result cannot uie effect of increased vigilance 
on the part of the police, but it may be att|feutt^ to an opposite cause, and 
it certainly offers no assurance that persons and property are more efficiently 
protected than tb^ were before the dungfi of system was introduced. Wiur 
regard to the time of the criminal Judgci> >i^hich isiBy be .occupied in the in. 
vestigation of the more limited number of bases wh|ch may.be brought before 
them, no information is to be collected froo&the'stiatetnbnts. 

9. The third statement submitted* by the tlommission, and .on which only 
one observ.-'t/on is necessary, is a statement of cases depending before the 
M^trac.e and criminal Uudges at the end of each year. The large number 
which a^ears in the years 1813, 1814^ and 1§1^> murt be ascribed to the 
errors oV the Judge and Magistrate of SBlem. . €lh, reference to the report of 
prisoners \[i that zillah for the month of January 1816, there appeared 482 
cases unexi’juined ; and the court felt .H to be their duty in' direct th ^ the 
civil court'snould be ^t, in order to clear off the arrear of criminal business! 

10. No inference, with regfrcl toi the operations of the system, can be 

deduced from the four^ statement submitted by the Commission to Govern¬ 
ment. • * 

11. The court will now proceed to notice the following pointy relative to 
the operation of the criminal enactments of 1816, on which the Vice-President 
in Council desires to receive information. 

12. The first question is; "‘Whethwr the^period durinffwhich prisoners are 

detained in confinement uaden' examination i» genert^ ihUrter than for- 

«* merly ?*' 

13. Both in the periodical rfeporfs wbic|i hJiye been forwarded since the in¬ 
troduction of the new syslep, and bi the tr^ which have been forwarded- 

* from time to time to the Court ofECiljdarry Adawlut, numerous instances have 
appeared of detention, eithef aC the Police stations or with tiie Mi^i^te, 
before the prisoners have bCen ferwaidi^ tq the criminal Jadge of the ziUah; 
and in sooie instances conshlerablei delay h^ beeo occasioned, by the irregu¬ 
larity of the'iiolice officers^^iii sending to tbejdagii^te pnsonerewho should 
have been forwarded diret^^fo the criminal Jiinge of the zillah. The attention 
of the several officers by whom these delays have been reported has been par- 
ticuiarly directed by the court to a cCrrecuou of these abuses ; and, in as far as 
they atito feom inattention on the part cf the police officen to the provisions 
of the ^gulations, it is to be expected ^t they will,gradually become of less 
frequent occurrence. - It is, however, the doty of the court to remark, that in 

[7,Q] . some 
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some of..the ques here referi«d to, the delayshave^heen attribataUe.toeauses 
wbieh ipay be considered to h? inhereot;iia the;systen)* and to ‘which, there* 
fore, it qan, scarcely be hoped that time wilhb^ngi tmy timtdy, r 

14. In some of the reports of criminal, cases depending on the’Slst Decem¬ 
ber last;* as well as. in some of the late quarterly re{)orts of^pfisonerd, certhiri 
numbers attracted the attention of the coait, wherein arsons who^had been 
apprehended as far back as the month of Atjgust preceding were sUted to be 
still-under examination. On eajUng upon the, several authorities to explain' 
the causes of these delays, it appeared .{hat they bad arisen either from the 
non-arrival of the prisoners at the ziUiib'Stations, or from the*'non-attendance 
of the prosecutors and witnesses* ..orcfrom refes'eBefls-.toiortibroughitheiMagis- 
trates.for further iulbrmation. ■WherC'Sueh-delays hav&heenioccaaionedfby^the 
remissness of the police officers, tlie .Magistrates’have been commanded to 
take tl>e necessary m.easures, in order to prevent the recurrence of :8uch irre¬ 
gularities ; but that jffiey ati|l,.continue to prevail .to a very considerable extent 
IS apparent, from a document which accompanied the’Canara calendar for the 
second sessions of ISlSt and whichi shews that prisoners have been detained at 
tlie police statioiis, in numerous.instances, for.periods varying from nine days 
to two months itnd a half. The second cause of delay will be more parti¬ 
cularly consuler^ .under the.next head of inquiry; and, with regard to the 
third cause, it is to be apprehended, that the want of a free communication 
between the criminal Judges and the native officers of police (an evil which is 
inherent in the very natqre of the new.system) will ever be found to be pro¬ 
ductive of delays senously.dctrijmental to the enite of public justice. 

181. Facts which have appeared on the records of criminal trials referred for 
the final' sentence of the Foujdarry Adawlut, and which have called forth par¬ 
ticular Teihark, may also be uoticed in this place. In one the trials referred 
from Bellary coring the second session of .1817;, it appeared in evidence that 
the prisoners had t^en detained at. the police cutchecry for fifteen days. In a 
trial which was referred during .the same sessions from the zillah of Canara, it 
appeared that inquiry was suspended for some, days subsequent to the commis¬ 
sion of a hpmicide, owing to thb pbse^ gf the ^ambog (or Curnum) of the 
-village; and, from the records of various trials, received vom the zillahs in the 
northern and western division, ,dwing th« last imd present sessions, iWhiSljeen 
seen, that delay has resulted the cootjnued irregularity of the police offi¬ 
cers, ip regard to forwarding prisoners to the Magistrate, in tbe*di^^astanc^ 
instead of the criminal Judge. / 

l6. In all these instances, the court of Foujdarry Adawlut havd issued sis^ 
ins^uctions as they considered necessary, in order to obviate the recurrence of 
delays so injurious to the ends of justice; hut (hefdilowing passages will place 
in a strong poipt of vigw the great incoRverdeoce and del^ which must neces¬ 
sarily be expected to arise out of the operation of the present system, and which 
the free communication, by a late enactment provided to be made between the 
ziilah criminal Judge abd Magistfafe, can only have a partial tendency to re¬ 
move. In a return made by the crimiiml Judge in the zillah of Cuddapah to a 
precept calling for additional evidence in a cam which had been referred for 
the final sentence of this cmart, stated hy the criminal Judge, that be 
“ entered into communication v^.the Magistrate of the zillidr, in order to 
“ procure the assistance of the police of the talook in which the prisoner had 
“ resided, but that the requisite inforoiation had not yet been received, as the 
“ Magistrate waw echjfdoyed cm a jumtnabundy tour in tiie opposite quarter of 
*' the zillah.” The second Judge cm circuit m the northern division, in sub- 
mitting a trial from the Siliab exPBajaninundry for the first sessions of this year, 
smted, in explanation of the el^noo qf the police proceedings, a commu¬ 
nication had been trade by Ithe ddffifaiM Jtlage Wiw acting Magistrate of 
the zillah, but that as the fating l^gistriLta resided at Muglatore, upwards of 
forty mites from Rajahmuad^y', 'as iffie amiltant Magistrate who jforwarded tbq 
prisoners or^nally resided afCocanada, distant from Muglatore about sifcty 
miles, and as Dracheram, befbrethe police officer of which place the first pro- 
ceed^gi were held, .lies between the two, a distance of more tjlao two huoored 

* ' > ^ miles. 

• Ctdam^ NsUvrt, C34ud«r, aad Chinglepau 
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miles, psrt of which was not tappaiil road, most be traTprsed, before * ,Hep<s*®( * 

the reqtiired proceedings could be brought before the cbOrt : and again, the 

first Judge of the court of circuit in the southern division, in referring a trial . — 

from IMcbinopoljr for the li/st quarterly sessions of the present year, adverted 

to the fact of tlie inability of the district police officer to attend at a criminat 

investigation, Iw reasbn Of his occupation ill revenue duties. Tlie attendance 

of the police tifficer, in this particular ibstauce, was not, indeed, of indispeh^ 

sable necessity, but it serves to illustrate'the'correctness of the remark mi^e 

by the'first Judge, that ** the interferebce Of the revenue duties with'those Of 

*♦ the police is a matter of daily observatfOb.** 

VJ. The second question h; ** Whetber prosecutors and witnesses are noW’ 

exposed to less inconvenienee than^heretofore, in amending to. give their'evi> 

** dence before the Magistrate and criminal courts?” 

18. Since the introduction of the new system it has appeared, from several 
reports and other documents transmitted to the coUi^ of roujdarrir Adawlutr 
that the criminal Judges have, in many instances, eicperienced considerable 
difficulty in procuring the attendance of pro^u'tofs dud witnesses. This cir¬ 
cumstance may be attributable, in*a great measure, either to negligence or to 
an imperfect ^quaintabce witj^' their duly on the part of the 'police officera: to 
negligence, in omitting to forward the proseOUtors ahd Witnesses, together with 
the prisoners; or to ignorance of their duly, in forwarding to the Magistrate 
persons who ought to have been sent direct to the cHmiital Judge of the zillah'. 

The attention of the Foujdafry A^wliithas been particularly turned towards 
the correction ofthis evil; and/-<BS for as it ^aralisen from the carelessness of 
the native officers of poliee, it i^to be pre^ionied that a remedy will be found in 
a vigilant and constant coritroi^over tile (^dutet of the police officers. But,, 
with regard totheaecqnd and most exten^ve-source of tne evil here noticed, 
the court are of opinion that it will long continue to be productive of seriouS 
inconvenience; and they consider it, indeed, to be'iqytrtmely questionable, 
whether it will evk be entirely remold. The ground of this opinion is, that 
where a police officer is necessarfiy left, in a great measure, to form his own 
judgment regarding the nature and degr& of aggravation df'any given oifence, 
he may frequently send to the Mi^strate persons whom that officer may consi¬ 
der it requisite to transfer to the criminal Judge ^ and it is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that in all the cases here supposed (cases which have been hitherto 
found to be ^ sudi constant occnrrence) the prosecutors must be exposed to 
much and se^us iuconvenience. 

IQ. A few of the instances will now be stated which have been brought qp- 
der the observation of the ToujdarryAdawlui, connected with this branch of the 
subject. On calling on the criminal Ju^e in the itillah of Canara to explain 
the cause of the delay in a certain criminal case depending before him, on the 
Slst December 181^, wherein the charge wad stated to have been preferred on 
the 20th August, he stated in his return to the court’s precept, that in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the Tehsildar to send the prosecutor and witnesses to 
court along with the prisoners, he waS instructed to send them up without de¬ 
lay 5 that seven of them arrived shortly afterwards, but that the remaining five 
witnesses did not arrive till the « 7 th Jammry, when they were examined and 
the case finally determined. Simitar difficulties have, been stated to be expe-s 
rienced by tlie criminal Judges of Chingleput, NellorCk and Rajahmundry, add 
in all these cases the unwillingness of the prosecutor and witnesses to attend 
before the criminal Judge is to be ascribed to the distance they would have 
had to travel before theycould reach the xillab cour^ 

20. The last questions to be Considered afe; the exwting iegih 

«• lations provide effectually for the iJdteCtiM and Irtlfii^ment of abuses of 
« power cortMnilted by the ftalivbs, t<i dhhrge of the yfllage and 

- « trict police is now Cntllhisted ? and, w|iithef^h ^uSes are Wore or foss ffo- 

«* quently committed than formerly ^ ' 

21. The two questiwis are so intimately connected in their nature^ that thd 
court consider it exp<^ent to treat of tlmm under one bead: edd^ first, it tp* 
pears to the court of Foujdarty Adawltit, that the comparatiVu efficacy of the 
old and new law, in providing for the detection and punishment of abuses of 

' * uaAeaf Ae* 
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. Jfty »rt,pf power cemeoitted by the native officers .of police* will be best shewn* by-eont* 
t** present enactments with those formerly in force respectine tne *e- 
. * guiation of the system of police.' It was declared in the preamble of Regula* 

tion V. of 1811* that the local knowledge possessed by the courts of circuit* 
and the number of cases brought before' them at' the aillab jail^ deliveries, in 
wliich the conduct of the police officers falls within their observation, render it 
paiticularly expedient that those courts should control the appointments of the 
CutwaPs police Dsrogabs, cmd other the then existing principal officers of the 
police} and it was further declared, with respect to such police officers, *tbat 
they would be liable to removal from the public trusts committed to them, 
although no specific ..acts of criminality might be established against them, when 
there might be sufficient reason to consider them incapable or neglectful of 
prescribed dutiet^ or in any respect unworthy public confidence, especially 
with regard to police offlcens within the limits of whose jurisdiction robberies or 
other public dimes might become to be ^valent. In conformity with the 
principle set forth in the preamble in the Regulation now quoted, it was pro¬ 
vided thaf, on the examination of persons to hold the situations Cutwal or 
Darogah, a report should be made to the court of circuit, with whom it should 
remain to Connrm the appointment of the person so nominated, or to call for 
any further information that might appear requisite respecting thapsst employ- 
'ments, character, or qualification of the person proposed, or if tRe appointment 
offoch person appeared objectionable, to require the Magistrate to nominate 
another person ; and, in like manner, it was for the Judges of the court of cir¬ 
cuit to confirm the resignation or removal of all such police officers. 

On comparing with these provisions the rules enacted in 1816, for the 
establishment of a new system of police, it is tp be observed, as a distinction of 
esse'ntial importance between the two Isws, that with the exception of the vil¬ 
lage watchers and “ Cutwals, wherever it may be necessary to employ them,” 
the courts of circuit do not possess any direct control over the appointment 
.and removal of its Sevjiral native officers, who are now employed in the dnties 
of the police. It is, indeed, declared in Regulation XL of 1816, that officers 
of police, *' or other persons,*' maltreating a prisoner or witness, shall be sub¬ 
ject to punishment by the Magistrate or by the criminalJudge, or be committed to 
take their trial before the court of circuit; and it is further declared, that 
police officers shall be liable to be prosecuted for abuse of authority^ either crimi¬ 
nally before the Magistrate, or for damageo in the zillah court. But the third 
Judge of the court of circuit in the western division, in addressing the court on 
the 19th March last, submits it as his firm conviction, grounded on long and 
uniform experience, that the latter measure will not be resorted to by the 
li-peo^e, from a dread of the effects of the resentment of the native officers in 
** general, as well as of the particular individual agunst whom the charge may 
” be preferred f * and when to this unwillingness on the part of the natives to 
sue for redress of wrongs is added the difficulty, in many oases, of establishing 
> sufficient “ proof of criminalify,'* it follows, as an unavoidable consequence 
that the recent police enactments have an evident tendency to weaken that 
vigilant and efficient control, which can alone be expected to operate as an 
enectual check to abuse of authority among the native officers of police. 

33. The only point tb^ remains to be eonaidked is, whether such abuses 
have, in point of foot, been more or less frequently committed than formerly: 
add here an observation aatoraBy suggests itself, tnat.if the reasoning pursued 
in the former nkrt s^ this head (»inquiry be admitted to be correct, ft is to be 
apprehended ttuib bmeh abuse of authority may escape unnoticed and riiat 
the actual extent at this ev3 my be unknown. Within the short period, 
however, whi^ biw tSsipa the introduction of foe present system, in¬ 

states of abuse of dp^rity among foe native officers oi police have fallen 
within foe observattoa ofi j^'pcih^ ft appears, from the last quarterly 

fq?ort of prisoaers frojSi apah of Bellary,: foat 4wo police officers have 
bMn totmitted to take tllhir tiw before, foe court of circuit, on a charge of 
** having received bribes to mease thieves^*’ The conduct of the Tehsudars 
in that district, in regard todetaintng prisoners at foeir cntcbeiries, rendered it 
■WSmeqry the court to direct, on toe 13fo November last, that foe Ma^pstrate 
flKfold cMl foe attention f)£ thfr {Kdice officer^ under his authorify to foe piovi- 

' sibns 
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sions of the Regulations; and it appears, from the last quarterly report of pri- 
sonera received from Cuddapah, that one person, who had been apprehended 
a November, did not reach the zillah court until the 

lUth January. A circular order was issued by tlie court of Foujdany Adaw- 
Jut, on the Ibth June last, enjoining that the district police officers iu the Seve¬ 
rn ziliahs should he particularly warned against employing either promises or 
threats iii order to obtajn confessions; but instances have very lately appeared 
in criminal trials referred to the Poujdarry Adawlut, in which undue means 
nave been used by the police officers, with a view to persuade or compel the 
.ac^sed to make^a confession. A remarkable instance, however, yet remains 
to M noticed by the court of a wanton abuse of Authority, which displays, in 
striking colours, the danger to be apprehended from the exercise of the new 
powers with which the native officers of revenue have been entrusted, as officers 
of police, under the Regulation of 1816. It is contained in a letter from the 
second Judge on circuit in the northern division, dated the Slth March last, 
wherein that officer reports to the court the circumstances of a case, in which 
it appears, by tl\c admission before the court of circuit of one of the native 
police officers in the zillah of Rajahmundry, that “ the accused had been kept, 
“ from the date of his apprehension to the day on which be was forwarded to 
“ the Magistrate, a period of more than three weeks, closely confined in the 
“ stocks." 


24. The court of Foujdarry Adawlut have now replied to the several points 
on which the Supreme Government desire to possess information, regarding 
the operation of the criminal enactments of 18l6. Many of tlie events noticed 
under the foregoing heads of inquiry were actually anticipated by the court, 
when the rules now iu force were originally under their consideration. 

25. To advert, in the first place, to the delays which take place before pri¬ 
soners may be brou^it to trial, an observation was recorded by the Foujdarry 
Adawlut on this particular point, on their proceedings of the 29 th July 1816, 
which has received remarkable confirmation from the last quarterly report re¬ 
ceived from the criminal Judge in the zillah of Cuddapah. The court observed, 
that “ it was impossible to overlook tlie distresses to which the poorer classes 

might be subject in pursuing the motions of a wandering iribnimi, or not to 
** contemplate the probability of a future arrangement, not vciy distant, per- 
** haps, for declaring that the office for receiving and hearing' complaints of 
personal injury and outrage shall be held at a known fixed station, and that 
“ it shall not be necessary for an aggrieved party, seeking redress, to follow 
" the footsteps of any individual public officer.” The ca.se here contemplated 
is thus realized, with the substitution of the accused for the complainant, iA.the 
• following words of the criminal Judge of Cuddapah : as the prisoner has been 
conducted in custody from the pooloovendiila talook to Cuddapah, had thence 
followed the Mijgistrate to Nosoom, and had thence been returned to Cud¬ 
dapah, this journey of more than one hundred and fifty miles was deemed suf¬ 
ficient, “ and he was ordered to be released." Again, the court observed, in 
their proceedings of the above date, *‘ that the attention of the criminal Judge 
" would, iu all probability, bo frequently called to the cases of persons who 
" might be forwarded by the Collector, after perhaps but a defective prclimi- 
“ nary inquiry; or to those of persons forwarded by a police officer, whose 
“ proceedings, it was to be expected, would be still more defective, but over 
** whom the criminal Judge will not hold any control, and to whom he cannot 
“ even issue letters of instruction and it has accordingly been shewn, under 
the first head of inquiry, that much delay has been found to ari.se in practice 
'from frequent references to or through the Magistrate for additional informa¬ 
tion. The inconveniences flowing from this source are also very forcibly de- 
"*“8^15011 by the second Judge, late on circuit in the centre division, in the 
general report which was forwarded to Government on the 26th ultimo. On 
, the objection urged by the court, in the same proceedings, to the introduction 
ofthe present system, on the ground “ that the jeveniie administration would 
“ be the piimary, and that of justice the secomiary duly oJ the Magistrate,” 
as well as of his subordinate officers, the letter fiom the first Jiiilge ofthe court 
of circuit in the southern division ofthe 6ih February last, quoted in the former 
part of these proceedings, and a letter from the Magistrate of Malabar, assign- 
' [7 R] ‘”8 


Report of 
Sadder Adawlut, 
^ in Sept. ISIS. 
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Report of ing as a reason for not investigating in detail cases sent in by the police officers, 
^21*8*^ tlsis*** duties as Magistrate occupied already “ sometimes two or three hours 

« ’ - « or more a day,” form a strong practical comment; while the proceedings of 

the Magistrate of Vizagapatam, which were laid before Government on the 
10th July last, and the reports from the Judges late'on circuit in the centre, 
southern, northern, and western divisions,* which have beeij also submitted to 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, shew that the evi|,is as wide 
in its extent, as it is detrimental in its operation. And) in confirmation of the 
Justness of tlie remark made by the court of circuit for the centre division, as" 
noticed by the Foujdarry Adawlut in their proceedings of the 15th August last,, 
that, “ according to their belief, no single native was able to perform the two 

duties of revenue and police, and that, to their knowledge, no native in 
“ their division ever did,” it is only riecessary to refer to a passage in a letter 
lately received from the first Judge on circuit in the northern division, wherein 
he states, that the Tehsildars in that division have been in the habit of dele¬ 
gating their powers to their Peishcars and other subordinate officers. 

26. The quotation which has already been made from the court’s proceed¬ 
ings of the 29tli Ji i ' 1816, may suffice to shew the opinion which has been 
always entertained by the Judges of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, as to 
the inconveniences to which it was probable that prosecutors and witnesses 
would be exposed, under the operation of the present system, and it only re¬ 
mains, therefore, that they should refer to such parts of their former proc;ped- 
ings as are connected with the third and last head of the present inquiry, viz. 
as to the frequency of abuse of power, and the means of detecting and punish¬ 
ing it. 

27 . The particular question which this division of the subject embraces was 
fully considered by the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, when they had before them 
the returns from the several provincial courts, relative to"the then proposed 
modifications in the system of internal administration ; and the passages whicli 
were then quoted by the court exhibited, in a very forcible manner, the opi¬ 
nions generally entertained as to the consequences likely to ensue from the 
union in the same office of the respective duties of revenue and police. On 
this point, indeed, there was scarcely any diversity of opinion among the several 
judicial officers, whose returns were exhibited to the Government with the 
Court’s proceedings of the 15th August last j and the court of circuit in the 
centre division concluded their remarks on this branch of the subject with 
observing, that “ the union of the two duties, besides giving to the Tehsildars 
“ a business they could not do, would give them a power they should not hold, 
” sOi^great, indeed, that it might induce them often, in the collection of the 
“ revenue, to make use of force and terror with impunity.” 

28. The power possessed by the native officers of police, under the sub¬ 
sisting Regulations, to punish by confinement in the stocks^ was considered 
by the Foujdarry Adawlut, in their proceedings of the 21st December 1815, 
upon tile Regulation framed by the Commissioners of internal administration 
for the introduction of a new system of police, anfi it was then observed by 
the court, that twenty-four hours confinement in the stocks appeared an ex¬ 
cessive punishment, but that, whatever authority might be granted, in this 
respect, to the Tehsildars, it ought to be limited in its exercise to the lower 
orders of the people. A provision to this effect has been accordingly intro¬ 
duced in Regulation XI. of 1816, and the period of confinement in the stocks 
is limited to six hours; but the very alarming instance of an abuse of authority 
in this respect, noticed in the former part of these proceedings, seems to 
I'ender it deserving of serious consideration, whether a power, the exercise of 
which may be attended with such danger to the liberty of the subject, and 
which may be perverted, notwithstanrfing the most constant and vigilant Coli- 
trol, to the degradation of persons of respectability, should not be altogether 
withdrawn, as an engine not safe to be trusted in the hands of the native 
officers of police. 

29 . In 

* Samuel Skinner, aecond Judge of the court of circuit in the centre divition; C H. 
Higginson, Esq. late acting third Judge of the court of circuit in the eouthem division; Peter 
Vbcrnr, Esq. second Judge of the court of circuit in the northern division; ai|d Jamet Stevens, 
Esq. first Judge of the court of eircuit in the western division. 
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29. In'replying to the third general head of inquiry, which regards* the Report of 

operation of the Regulations of 1816 in the civil branch of the judicial ad> 
ministration, it is proper to state the observations which have occurred on ii- 

the general abstract statement of causes decided in tlie zillah courts, from the 
ye^ 1813 to I 8 I 7 , which was furnished to the Commission. 

SO. On an inspection of that statement it appears, that 29,351 suits were 
adjudicated by the several tribunals, or withdrawn by the parties, in the year 
IIJIS; and that, of this number, 24,888 were disposed of by the native judica¬ 
tories: that, in the following year (1811), the total number of decisions and 
adjustments was 32,034, of which 26,717 were disposed of by the native tri- 
bunals: that in the year 1815 the number of decisions and adjustments had 
increased to 38,615, of which 30,687 were disposed of by the native judi¬ 
catories. 


SI. In the year 1816 the new system was introduced, and had a partial 
operation: tlie number of decisions and adjustments increased to 46,909, ot 
which 39 , 71 * 1 ^ were by the native judicatories. In I 8 I 7 the number of de¬ 
cisions and adjustments amounted to 71,051, of which 66,302 were by the 
native tribunals. 

32. The total number of decisions or adjustments by the European tribunals 
in those years was, therefore, as follows: 

. 1813.4^.663 

1814 ...5.317 

1815 .7,928 

1816 .7,195 

1817 .4,749 

and the number of suits remaining on the files of those tribunals at the com¬ 
mencement of each succeeding year is shewn underneath: 

1814 .6.'^7 

1815 .6,648 

1816 .6,476 

1817 .....'.%.4,603 

1818 .ii,565 

According to this statement, the quantity of business performed by the 
European tribunals continued to increase in each year progressively, till the 
end of 1815, while the number of the suits remaining on the hies on the 1 st 
January, in the three first years of tl^p series, fluctuated, augmenting m the 
second, and falling off in the third year, but exceeding in the 5‘tter Hum¬ 
ber remainin'g on the files in the first. In the two following years, tlid^wn- 
tity of business done, and the number of suits remaining on the files, decreased. 

33 It may be inferred from this result of a comparison of the totals of 
figurk that the dberation of the changes which have been introduced in the 
administration of justice in civil cases has been beneficial: but the result i , 
perhaps, traceable to causes of which the court possess but partial information. 

the great inebase of suits, from 46,909 to 71.051 in one year, might 
he taken as ground for doubting the benefit of encouraging so largely a spirit 
of £ ion.® But on a nearer inspection of the columns of this slatement. and 
^easSe on the supposition that the returns from the village Moonsiff^ 
courts exhibit faithfully the quantity of work actually done by those .judi- 
cafories. it would appear, that the litigation in the newly conslitiited 
courts t still on a liSited scale, the decisions 'p' 

tn 6 Q81 and the adjustments to 3,312, forming a total of 10, -93 in the year i»i/. 
Th?number ord?cto by village punchayets is 214. and of ai^ustments 3b. 
■^“'^Pbldecisitis by the district'punchayets.are 100. and adjustments 12. 

to the other dvil courts. 
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Report of 
Sudder Adawlul, 
81 Sept. 1818. 


S5. But, to pursue ther comparison as far as the statement under £onsidera> 
tion admits of» between the work done under the means formerly provided 
for the adjudication of civil causes, and those which exist under the Regula* 
tions passed in 1816, it would appear that the number of suits adjudicated by 
the former native Commissioners, meaning the Slidder Aumcens,* district 
Moonsiffs, and inferior Commissioners, appointed before the passing of the 
Regulations of 1816, or withdrawn from before those tribunals, inrconsequence 
of adjustments by the parties, was as follows: 


1813 .24,888 Suits 

1814 .26,717 

1815 .30,687 


36. It will be observed, that the adjudication of civil suits in the native 
courts, before passing the Regulations proposed by the Commission appointed 
for revising the judicial system, was progressively increasing. The numbers 
adjusted by the parties, indeed, rather declined, and it is therefore proper, in 
order to a fair appreciation of the labours of those tribunals, to state the 
actual business done, in the shape of decisions and dismissals, which appear as 
follows: 

In 1813.14,902 

1814 .16,801 

1815 .21,571 

Sy. This view may even be extended to the following year, in which the 
system of the Commission of revision was introduced, when the number of suits 
decreed or dismissed by the former Commissioners appears to have been 23,511, 
and the number adjusted by parties was 8,448, making the total number dis¬ 
posed of by those tribunals 31,959, being 1,272 more than in the preceding 
year. The jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumcens under tlicir former consti¬ 
tution, it must be kept in view, extended only to suits for" personal property, 
not exceeding in amount or value one hundred Arcot rupees, or for the pro¬ 
perty or possession of land, the annual produce of which, if malguzary, might 
not be above one hundred Arcot rupees, or more than ten Arcot rupees if lac- 
khirage; or for any otlier description 6f real property, the computed value of 
which might not exceed one hundred Arcot rupees. The jurisdiction of other 
native Commissioners was limited to suits for personal property, not exceeding 
in amount or value eighty Arcot rupees. 

38. It is not intended to offer an estimate of the work which might have 
been performed by those minor judicat(8‘ies in the course of the year 1816, 
limit^{].as their jurisdiction then was, if their labours had not been-interrupted; 
butTin order to the formation of a just judgment on the important subject un¬ 
der consideration, it is proper that the Supreme Government should be ap¬ 
prized of tlie progress of this part of the Judicial establishments, from its com¬ 
mencement until the alterations were introduced in 1816. ' This information 
will be found to be stated up to the year ending dlst December 1812, in a re¬ 
port laid before Government, under date the 19th February 1813. The follow¬ 
ing abstract, formed from that document, may save the trouble of reference. 

39. It 

* In the statement prepared in the office of the Register, under the directions of Mr. Com- 
musioner Stratton, then an acting Judge of the court, the column allotted to the Sudder Aumeeni 
18 leil blank for the years 181.3, 1811, and 1815, ^nd the statement would consequently appear to 
shew that no cases were disposed of by Sudder Aumeens, previously to the year 1816 ; but this 
is not consistent with the fact. The returns furnished by five zillah Judges, not having ffii- 
tinguished the cases decided by the Sudder Aumeens from those decided by other native Commis¬ 
sioners, it is not practicable to state correctly the full number of cases disposed of by the Sudder 
Aumeens previously to the enlargement of their jurisdiction in 181(1, but tbo numbers of which 
distinct returns have been furnished were , 

D«er«ed or Ditmitied. Adjn»icd. 

In 1813 . 1.804 . 1,310 

1814 .2,198.1,613 

1815 .2,889 . 1,617 

In the following years they appear, as in the statement, 

• In 1806 . 1,385 . 497 

1817 . 3,862. 1,858 

Tliis explanation anpears to be necessary to prevent misepprehension. 
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* -v * 4 ^ ^ 

39. It ajfpears that, in the year 

1802, 

Two zillah A>urts^ w’ere esta- The number of suits decided or, 

blished : it may be right to add, dismissed. 85 

late in the year. ^ The number remaining on the 

• files, at the commencement of the 


following year, was 80. 

In 1803, 

Seven courts were opened: two Suits decided or dismissed. 1,376 

of them late in the year. Remaining on the files.873 


Of these, 43 were depending be* 
fore native commissioners. 


In 1804, 

The same number of courts con- Suits decided or dismissed. 

tinued. Of which 721 - were by natives. 

Remaining on the files.4,999 

Of these 1,173 before natives. 


3,612 


In 1805, 

Two more courts were opened.. Suits decided or dismissed. 5,398 

Of which, 1,203 by natives. 

Remaining on the files.....7,790 
Of these, 2,287 before natives. 


The number of zillah courts in 
this year was twenty,-five. In four 
no sittings were held. Of the other 
twenty-one some di^ not open till 
late in the year. 

Twenty-five courts. 


Six courts Were abolished. 


The courts remaining on the 
reduced scale. 

Regulations IV. VIII. andXVII. 
of the preceding year, establishing 
stamp duties and institution fees, 
which may have had a partial 
feet in that year, appear in this 
year to be in full operation. 

• The remuneration of native Com¬ 
missioners commenced under Re- 
gul«f.tap V. f808. 


In 1806. 

Suits decided Or dismissed ...... 9,886 

Of which, 3,102 by natives. 

Remaining on the files... 14,180 
Of these, 3,491 before natives. 

In 1807, 

Suits decided or dismissed.21,003 

Of which, 4,881 by natives. 

Remaining on the files...32,822 
Of these, 7,879 before natives. 

In 1808, 

Suits decided or dismissed. M4L39 

Of which, 6,516 by natives. 

Remaining on the files...31,874 
Of these, 10,210 before natives. 

In iait)9. 

Suits decided or struck off the 

files.40.045 

Of which, 14,025 by natives. 
Remaining on the files...15,875 
Of these, 8,262 before natives. 


In 1810. 


The European tribunals remain¬ 
ing the same, the aids to those 
courts, provided by Regulation 
VII. 1809, in the appointment of 
head native Commissioners with 
more extensive jurisdiction and 
modification of the other Commis- 

[7S] 


Suits decided or dismissed.29,873 

Of which, 2^,674 by natives. 
Remaining on the files...16,593 
Of these, 8,642 before natives. 


sioners. 


lleport of 
Sud^er Adavlut, 
SI Sept. 1818. 
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sioners, must have come into ope-, 
ration; also Regulation X. ISOQi 
constituting the law officers of zUlah 
courts ex ^ffici6 head native Com¬ 
missioners. 

In 1811, 

No alteration, except an aug- Suits decided or dismissed... 

mentation of the number of native Of which, dl,lSS by natives. ^ 

Commissioners. Remaining on the files...15,820 

Of these, 9»599 befiare natives. 

In 1812. 

As above. Suits decided or dismissed.38,173 

Of which, 33,232 before natives. 
Remaining on the files...16,178 
Of these, 10,254< before natives. 


40. In submitting this review of the progress of the system, the Court 
remarked that the assistance derived from the natives commissioned to admi¬ 
nister justice, from being very inconsiderable at first, had become efficient, to 
the extent of disposing of seven-eighths of the number of suits instituted. The 
Court then stated their opinion, that the number of Commissioners was 
not adequate to the demands of the country, and that this part of thejudicial 
establishments could not, therefore, be considered as in full operation, hut as in 
progress. But to return to the statement furnished to the Commissioner, 
Mr. Stratton. 


41. It has been observed, that the alterations of the Judicial system, recom¬ 
mended by the Commission of Revision, commenced and had a partial opera¬ 
tion in 1816, when the numbers of suits disposed of by the Sudder Aumeens 


were: 

Decreed or dismissed. 1,385 

Adjusted by the parties. 497 

. - 1,882 

By the district Moonsifis: 

Decreed or dismissed...... 3,189 

Adjusted by the parties....... 1,944 

-5,133 


Total 7,015 

decided by these tribunals, in the capacities in which they may be considered 
to resemble what they were before the introduction of the new system, and which, 
added to the number noticed in the preceding paragraph, form a total of38,974- 

42. The numbers of suits disposedllf by the same tribunals in the year 1817 
were as follows: 

By the Sudder Aumeens : 


Decreed or dismissed.3,862 

Adjusted by the patties. 1,358 

; -5,220 

By the district Moonsiffi 

Decreed or dismissed.. 30,948 

Adjusted by the parties.1. 16,903 

-47,851 

- - 53,071 


The suits disposed of by the remaining former Com¬ 
missioners in the same time were: * . ~ ' 

Decreed or dismissed.. 825 

A(]^u8ted by the parties... ■ 932 

.. 1,757 


Total 54,828 

disposed of by natives holding Commissions for the adjudicatifin ofi civil suits 
in the.year 1817. 


43. The 
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-The coMideraWe increase of the number will doubtless attract attention, Repartof 
and the of the Court do not contain the information which may be 

desired on tfais hrad. It may be owing to the extension of the jurisdiction of ** "■ 

these tnbunalsi for th^ number of them has been materially diminished^ as the 
£ourt had occasion to point out in a letter to the Secretary to Government, 
under date the 22d August 1816. Copy of the marginal note in the proceed¬ 
ing refefted to is added, to save the trouble of reference.* The number of 
^ suits decided by these tribunals may also be greater tlian it otherwise would 
have been, inconsequence of persons having suits for personal property of a 
value less thamten rupees, resorting to the district Moonsiffs in preference to 
the village Moonsif^. 

44. There is not, perhaps, evidence before the Court sufficient to warrant an 
assertion, that such preference either has existed, or does exist, generally 
throi^hout the provinces $ but, for the period during which the returns from 
the zillah courts continued to describe the nature and amount of the suits 
decided by the district Moonsiffs, the Court are enabled to state, that the 
instances of such suits being instituted before the district Moonsiffs were 
numerous in several zillahs. 


45. It will be in the recollection of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, that on a representation that an additional expense would be neces¬ 
sary, to enable the zillah Judges to continue to transmit this information, it was 
determined that a numerical statement of the causes filed, decreed, or dismissed, 
before the native judicatories, added to the returns of the several zillah Judges, 
would be sufficient, and instructions were accordingly circulated to the several 
Judges, in obedience to the orders of Government. The Judges are in conse- 

J uence disabled from furnishing general information on this subject; but the 
udge of the zilla^ of Bellary has continued to transmit his returns in the 
the original form* hotwithstanmng the instructions intended for his relief from 
that necessity, and the Court remark that the number of suits for sums under 
ten rupees, adjudicated by the district Moonsiffs in that ziilah, continue to out¬ 
number those for a larger amopnt disposed of by the same authorities. 

46. This resort to the district Moonsiffs by persons who, according to the 
existing Regulations, might, by applying to the village Moonsiffs, have their 
suits adjudicated at their own doors, may possibly be ascribed to ignorance, 
although such a conclusion is manifestly opposed by the length of time during 
which the system has been in operation. If it do not arise from ignorance, 
it will be naturally supposed to be an indication of preference. Other causes 
may have contributed, indeed, to produce such result, some of whicH>iay be 
properly noticed in this place as having incidentally attracted the notice of the 
Court. In the year 1817 there would appear to have been no village Moonsiffs 
exercising the jurisdiction vested in them by the Regulations in the zillah of 
Bellary. The c'auses to which this may be owing do not appear on tlie records 
of the Court. 

47. An irregularity in the report received from the Judge of the neighbour- 
inir zillah of Cuddapah, for the month of January 1817, attracted the notice of 
the Court The report had attached to it, in the nature of an appendix, the 
returns of suits decided or otherwise disposed of by the village Moonsiffs for 
the months of November and December preceding, and the requisition of the 
Court for an explanation of the irregularity was answered by a complaint from 
the Judge, of considersdile lei^th, against the conduct of the persons compos- 


* Memobakoum ; 


Ex OjiciS Aumeeni. 
AUditioDal ditto.— 


Porhini the respectable peraoni discharging the office of MoonailTought to be added to the 
iwS coiuVe closedby The*srrangementa oS the Comm.«.on : they ^ 

in number. .. 

.. 2gg 

jHificsion^- • • • • • ‘' 1 .inraes of tumps, exhibit fees, and fees on sum- 

.jf 

, a.kbi, . .f n.p~ubl. . 
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lt«p6rt dr ing the ctass of village Moonsiffs in the zillali under his charge. Tlie hnmber 
*«'su of these justices'would appear to be unknown to the zillah Judge, and he in’ 

. consequence assumes their number from certain assemblages of the population 

in agricultural pursuits, which he considers of sufficient importance to give 
exercise to the functions of a municipal Magistrate. The Court hav&not the' 
means of ascertaining the accuracy or inaccuracy of the grounds on which Mr. 
Newnham proceeds; nor, perhaps, is it very material that they shoitld deter¬ 
mine this point, since it would appear to serve no other purpose than to form 
an estimate of the number of local judicatories‘which have omitted to furnish 
the returns required of them by the Regulations, and have thereby left their 
labours, in receiving and deciding civil suits, unknown and inappreciable. The 
statement framed by Mr. Newnham upon this supposition is subjoined. 


Report, shewing the Numbers of Decisions by Talooh Punchayets, ViUage Moon- 
siffs, ViUage Punchayets, the Village Reports received, the Village Reports, 
Jrom the first beginning of Village Moomiffs. 


Montlis. 

Village 

Moonsiffs. 

_ ^ 

Village 

Punchayets. 

Total Number of 
Causes. 

Number of 
Reports received. 

Number of Reports due. 

Number of Moonsifi. 

Decrees. 

-\' 

(A 

I 

B 

1 

u 

< 

m 

o 

£ 

Q 

S 

tn 

'i 

C 

N 

« 

Pi 

August . 

1 

1 

... 

« e • 

2 

1 

1,695 


September... 

33 

21 

1 

2 

57 

19 

1,684 


October. 

107 

40 

5 

4 

156 

27 


1,696 

November... 

95 

51 

20 

3 

169 

43 


1,696 

December... 

96 

38 

12 


153 

103 

1,593 


January . 

65 

20 

5 


90 

107 

1,589 


February ... 

55 

28 

2 

BNH 

85 

100 

1.596 

B|ut t 

March . 

47 

19 

• e a 


66 

59 

1,637 

Bjv t 

April . 

7 

e e * 

« a • 


7 

76 


Hu;? 

Ditto . 

A Ta 

look Fun( 

ihayet. 


1 

• • • 

« • • 

• e • 


506 

■ 218 

45 

17 

786 

*528 

14.7^6 

15,264 

Since added, aher 









Receipt of May 


Or, 

with the Beeheragh Farms ... 

16,140 

16,668 

Ki'pori: 









April . 

2 

• a a 

1 

• « 1 

3 


r 


May .. 

4 

e a a 

• a 4 

— 

• • • 

4 

_ 




48. From this statement it appears, that the number of societies supposed 
to be severally presided over by a local Magistrate in the' zillah of Cuddapah 
is 1,696, which ought to have furnished, from the month of August 18l6 to 
that of April following, 15,964 reports ; that the number actually received 
was 598, and that of* them 316 were blank. 

49. Mr. Newnham proceeds to remark on the statement in the following 

words: October is the month from which it would be just to date the full 

“ operation of the new village .courts. Only a few Reddies were instructed of 
“ such duties being enjoined them, it is believed, in August, and the selection 
“ of the village Justice from out of several contending farmers in one village 
*' was probably not accomplished in all parts until the end of September. The 

repot t now transmitted shews a failing off in the village decisions from the 
“ month of November, but whether this arises from the inattention of the 
“ farmers of revenue to all the labours of the judicial office which the law has 
lately created, or to the single duty of transmitting their reports to the talook 
justice, the zillah court is unable to resolve with any exactness; but it is 
presumable that, unless the zillah Judges or the talook Moonsifi^ be entrusted 

“ with 


* Of then were blank 316. 
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“ witirpowers to enforce more discipline, regularity, and attention, m those Report of 
** numerous petty coiirtsi in a slrort time no reports whatever will reach the Adawlut, 

“ zillah couri^ from the one thousand six hundred and ninety-six, or more 2lSept. leiat 
“ Superintenuents of courts, not only charged with great self-responsibility 
“ jand^care^ for revenue, under the Collector, where the penalties of default 
“ are immediate ai^i severe, but likewise directed to distribute justice under 
“ the jurisdiction of the zillah court.” 

• 50. Referring again to the statement, it will be observed, with respect to the 
1,696 supposed village courts, which at the rate of one each per month, might 
have produced a total number of causes disposed of amounting to 15,S6i in nine 
months, that the actual number reported is only 786 . Of this number 506 
are decrees by village Moonsids, and 218 adjusted by the parties ; 45 are de¬ 
crees by village puncimyets, and 17 adjusted by the parties. One case*only 
of a district punchayct occurred in the month of April, being the last of the 
statement By a subjoined note it appears that six decrees have been passed 
by village Moonsiffs in the months of April and May, and that one decree was 
passed in the former month by a village punebayet. 

51. Mr. Newnham observes, that the twenty-eighth part of the reports has 
not been received, and that, even in this respect, the statement appears more 
favourable tl»au the fiict, owing, if the Court understand him right, to his hav¬ 
ing classed the work in the order in which it was performed, instead of accord¬ 
ing fo the receipt of the reports. The want of control over these village judi¬ 
catories on the part of the zillah court is considered by Mr. Newnham as a 
material defect in the system, which must render it inciheieut. He describes 
the assessors averse to undertaking the part of the duty imposed on them, on 
account of its oceasioiving a contingent expense, for which no provision is 
made, and assigns this as a cause of their insubordination to their Sudra chiefs,* 
and of the non-tranSmission, also, of the prescribed rcjrorts, there having been 
some diderenee as to tlie person hy whom the additional charge of framing and 
transmitting the reports is to be borne. 

5‘2. Tlie zillah Judge describes the village Moonsiffs as not merely manifest¬ 
ing insubordination to tlio court, buths treating its ord. rs with contempt, and 
holding opinions of its comparative powers and authority highly disparaging 
and inconsistent with the principles of regular government. 

53. It will have been observed, that only one instance has occurred in nine 
months of a decree by a talook or district punchayet: at least, that only one 
of seven liundre.l and eiglity-scven cases reported is a decision by a district 
punchayet.* The Judge describes the endeavours he used to procure a more 
general resort to these tribunals, in which he was unsuccessful. It waSj how¬ 
ever, stated in the returns, that exertions had and would invariably be made, 
but tliat in no one instance bad the persuasions used been successfid. By these 
returns, and by*otlier information, the principal cause assigned by the natives 
for their fixed aversion to resort to this manner of trial is represented as 
grounded on the difficulties attending appeals from wrongful decisions by it. 

The right of appeal from decisions in original suits is described to be sought 
after and adhered to by the natives as a benefit. 

54. The Judge expatiates at considerable length on the demerits of the sys¬ 
tem introduced in I 8 I 6 , arising from its complicated operation in cases where 
it may appear proper to supersede the award ot arbitrators. No progress is 
made by such a proceeding towards the determination of the suit. The plain¬ 
tiff, who, in such a case, has to complain of a nonsuit, and by application to 
the zillah Judge manifests most clearly the partiality of tlie award, and obtains 
its reversal, gains by his success, alter the expenditure of time, labour, and 
money, a nonsuit, with liberty to commence proceedings de^ovo before ano¬ 
ther tribunal. This privilege was pointed out by the Sudder court, under date 
14th December 1815, as likely to be thought by the natives to be a very costly 
privilege. 

55. The Court do not deem it expedient to follow Mr. Newnham through the 
case of alleeed abuse of authority on the part of a village Moonsiff, which he 

. “ L7 TJ I.M 

• The Cnrnumf in the Ceded Diitricts are mostly Bramini. 
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R«port lias noticed as having been laid before him, because it has not been bright to 
a termination, and cannot, therefore, be known in all its bearings; but it is 
sspbuia. Newnham to observe on this, as well as on a subsequent letter, 

bearing date the 8th September lSl7^ that his communications contain matter 
well worthy of consideration on forming a new code of law. ^ , 

56 . These two zillahs have claimed the first notice of the*Court, as their civil 
administration, under the personal superintendence of the senior Commissioner, 
appeared to have formed the ground of the instructions under which the Com* 
mission have acted in the revision of the Judicial system. Complaints, how> 
ever, of the irregularity of the village Moonsiffs are not copfified to the zillahs 
of Cuddapal) and Bcllary. From the zillah of Canara, also formerly under the 
management of the senior Commissioner, the Court are informed, by a return 
made by the Register in charge, in the absence of the Judge, that the vil* 
** lage Moonsiffs are extremely illiterate, most of them being unable even to 
“ write or read,” and the Shambogues or Curnums are described as in some in> 
stances refusing to assist them in writing their reports, on the ground of their 
revenue duties employing their whole time. This statement was subsequently 
confirmed by the Judge. 

57 . The Judge of the zilLah of Vizagapatam represents the village Moonsids 
of tlie Ryaverani division as entirely neglectful of tlie provisions requiring a 
regular transmission of the returns of cases heard and disposed of by them, and 
remarks on tlie Regulations being destitute of any penal enactment which idight 
enable him to enforce the observance of them. Similar complaints have been 
received from the zillahs of Trichinopoly and Verdachellum. 

58. The Judge of the zillah of Darapooram, in a letter dated the 18th De¬ 
cember I 8 I 7 , stated that, in consequence of erroneous decrees by village 
Moonsiffs having come to his notice, he doubted of the,advantage of tiieir 
decisions being unappealable, and recommended that all decrees by village 
Moonsid's should be appealable to district Moonsiffs, whose decision should be 
final. Being required to explain the nature and extent of the irregularity in 
the proceedings of the village Moonsiffs which had come to his knowledge, the 
Judge represented that petitions had beefi presented to him by defendants in 
five suits decided by the village Moonsiffs of Coimbatore, the station of the 
t'ourt, complaining of unjust decrees, and that, on a perusal of the proceed¬ 
ings, the decrees appeared to have been given on insufficient grounds. These 
were the only occasions in which the proceedings of a village Moonsiff came 
publicly to the notice of the Judge, who observed that his inability to interfere 
in those cases might be the cause of no other representation being made to 
him. . — 

59 . The foregoing paragraphs contain all the information which has been 
furnished to the Court, regarding the manner in which the village Judges dis¬ 
charge their judicial functions, and.it will have been observed, that the total 
amount of their known labours bears a very small proportion, indeed, to the 
aggrepate of work performed by the judicial establishments: a fact of great 
importance, in determining the expediency, or otherwise, of extending a sys¬ 
tem, the principal feature of which is the organization of these village tribunals. 
It is not pretended, however, that the whole of the judicial labour performed 
by those justiciaries is exhibited in the statements which have been compiled 
from the materials in the office of the Registef to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 
The returns are loo defective to be relied on, and it. has been discovered that 
the halt-yearly statements furnished by the zillah Judges, in conformity to the 
orders of Government under date 3d December 1816, differ so materially from 
the monthly reports with which they ought to correspond, as to lead to the 
belief that the instructions issued to thq Judges for the compilation of those 
statements bave%een misunderstood. The errors will be pointed out, and 
explanation called for; but it would be inconsistent with the desire expressed 
by the Government of Fort William to receive an early communication, that 
this report should be detained until after the receipt of more accurate informa¬ 
tion. Indeed, it must be expected that the observations which the Court may 
feel called on to make, for the guidance of the subordinate authorities, will 
operate rather in preventing the recurrence of error in future statenjents^^ than 
in procuring a reform of those which have been actually received. 

CO. Reverting 
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CO. ^evcitin to the village Moonsiffs, it is proper to pay some attention to Beport of 
an opinion wlu^ch has been ailvanced, that it is not necessary to any public piir- ^li^**^^**"** 
pose that the Cpurt should know the nature of the work done by these officers: v ** Sept, 1818. 
that so long as the superior tribunids remained unincumbered with complaints 
against thei/ proceedings, ‘the legitimate conclusion must be, that they gave 
general satisfaction.. It is unnecessary here to revert to the ai-gumeius stated 
in opgositioti to this opinion : it is sufficient to observe, that the legitimacy of 
the conclusion is distinctly negatived by the facts which have been detailed. As 
tire Judges of the Siidder Adawlut have not correct returns of all th^ decisions 
passed by village Moonsiffs, that Court certainly cannot be said to know the 
extent of the good they may have done; but instances of their errors, for 
which there is no remedy, have been brought to their notice, and the mis¬ 
chievous consequences which may flow from such a source are strongly depicted ■ 
in the correspondence of the Judge of Cuddapah. . 


6l. The aid which the village tribunals would appear to have contributed, in 
expediting and improving the administration of civil justice, so far as the 
returns shew, has been comparatively inconsiderable; and, so far as mere 
numerical returns can be relied on, it would seem that a preference has been 
manifested by the natives towards the district Moonsiffs, officers selected by 
the zjllah Judge, it is to be presumed, on account of their known qualifications 
to discharge the duties devolving upon them. The judges beg leave to refer 
to tho opinions which they expressed of the advantages of such a selection, in 
the paper submitted to Uovernment under date the 14th December 1815, as 
they would appear to derive confirmation and support from the apparent confi¬ 
dence reposed in those Judges by the natives. 


62. The appointment of district Moonsiffs, indeed, formed a branch of the 
original system of Judicature established in the year 1802. It was enlarged and 
improved in subsequent years, and was brought into extensive operation, as 
has been already shewn, before the year 1816. The enlargement of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tlic district Moonsiffs in suits for personal property,and its extension to the 
cognizance of disputes regarding real property of limited value, constitute the 
further improvements of that year. The number of these are greatly reduced, 
yet the suits decided by the.se judicatories have been very numerous, compared 
with those disposed of by the village Moonsiffs, whose numbers are unknown. 
If, then, the administration of justice has been expedited and improved by the 
aid of the district judicatories, it is the result of an extension of the original 
plan of judicature, not of the introduction of any new principles. The steps 
by which the estublisiiment was conducted, from its institution to a stage of 
advancement admitting of the extensive employment of respectableMsative 
agency in the discharge of judicial duties, with i'acility and advantage to the 
public, have been pointed out. 

63. The fnrthct improvement of the native branch of the judicial establish¬ 
ments has been long contemplated, and the measures which, under the sanction 
of Government, have been adopted at the College of Fort St. George, for exciting 
the natives to prosecute the study of the sciences, and to prefer claims to em¬ 
ployment in the public service on the solid ground of real and substantial 
acquirements, have appeared calculated to accelerate the improvement, and to 
ensure its future progress and more extensive operation. The ileclaring a cer¬ 
tain number of fixed offices, with salaries annexed to them, to be eventually 
within their attainment, may tend to promote the same end. Of the persons 
nominjited to the offices recommended by the Commission, the Judges of the 
8udder Adawlut possess no knowledge. 

64. The object of tlie measures adopted on th'e recommendation of the Com¬ 
mission, was to reduce the expense of the judicial establishments, by constituting 
native tribunals, which should take cognizance of most of the suits arising in 
the country, and thereby relieve the European Courts frdm business, in a degree 
which might admit of a diminution of the numbef-of the zillah Couits. This 
object, and its success in the instance of Guntoor, are announceil to the native 
subjects of the British Government in the preamble to Uegulation V. 1818, 
in which “ the Regulations lately enacted are declared to have rendered a 
“ separate Cqprt of judicature at Guntoor no longer necessary.” The first 
effect of the system, appears to have' been, to suspend the resort of suitors to the 

^European 
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Report of European tribunals, every avenue to which is guarded by heavy charges, and to 
Sadder Adawlut, jijygrt them to the native courts, wliere a comparative relief from expense forms 
SI Se p t. 1618.^ ^ litigation; but there are not yet sufficient grounds for con¬ 

cluding that this effect will continue. 

65. Referring to the appeals fi'om the decision of the^ native tribunals*, as 
exhibited in the statement still under consideration, it must be observed, that 
the column of native Commissioners includes appeals flom theSuduer Aumeens, 
until the enlargement of their jurisdiction in the year 1816. The number X)f 
decisions by the zillah Judges on such cases progressively increased up to that year. 
In the following year, being the last of the statement, there*appears a material 
diminution of the number in this column; but the decisions on appeals from the 
Sudder Aumeens, increased from thirty-nine in the year 1816, to four hundred 
and forty in the following year. The adjustments by the parties after appeal 
to the zillah Judges were seven in the year 1816, and tnirty-nine in the 
year 1817. 

66. No appeals appear to have been decided on by the zillah Judges from 
the district MoonsiHs in the year 1816. In the year I 8 I 7 they amounted to 
seventy-seven, and the number adjusted after appeal was twelve. TJie numbers 
decided from the general file of appeals in the zillah courts, including those 
from the zillah Registers, during the series of years embraced by the statement, 
are given below: 


In the year 1813 the cases were... 623 

1814 . 853 

1815 . 1,092 

1816 .—. 1,154 

1817 . 1,204 


The increase of decisions on appeals would hence appear, to be progressive. 
The principal increase in the last year is in the appeals from the decisions of 
Registers, the decrees on which, in the year 1816, were one hundred and 
eighty-six, and the adjustments thirty-eight, but, an examination of the de¬ 
tailed statement, presents no ground tbi’ particular remark. The future pro¬ 
gress of the file of appeals will indicate the degree of relief which may have 
been substantially afforded to the zillah courts. 

67 . It will be collected from the foregoing details, that although there is no 
precise information before the Court regarding the portion of the time of the 
zillah Judges which may be still occupied in duties connected with the 
criminal department, the essential relief afforded to them, in this respect, is 
considered to he limited to the exemption from the task of perusing the cor¬ 
respondence of the police officers regarding their ordinary duties, and that the 
records by no means eiince.lhat the investigations, which the criminal Judges 
are required to make in cases of importance, have, been at* all facilitated by 
the arrangement for transferring the more limited duties of the magistracy to 
the Collectors of the Land Revenue. The observations, indeed, made; by 
Mr. Skinner, the second Judge late on circuit in the centre division, lead to 
a very different conclusion. His words are as follow : In all cases of 

heinous nature, described in Section 27, Regulation X'l. A. D. 1816 , the 
Tehsildurs are directed to the criminal Judge, and the latj^er is precluded, 
by Section 55, from issuing arty order to the police officers. Supposing, 
therefore, the proceedings lie recciveil to be defective, which is found to 
be but too.freqiicntly ihe case, he has no means of getting the defect sup¬ 
plied, except by the circuitous and tedious process of a correspondence to. 
be carried on through the Magistrate, who may be too far distant, or not 
at leisure to give the immediate attention to the requisition the case may 
require j and, as the proceedings have not been before him in the first in- 
“ stance, the criminal Judge must in his letter enter into a full detail of the 
“ case, to enable the Magistrate to judge of the nature of the evidence re- 
“ quired, as also of the measures to be pursued in order to obtain it.” These 
remarks arise out of the observations actually made by the second Judge in 
the cases ef his late circuit; anti it may be deserving of serious considera¬ 
tion, whether, under the view here given of this part of the operation of the 
system, the relief afforded to the criminal Judge, by his exemption from the 
charge of police, may not be more tlian counterbalanced by the difficulties 
• ‘ which • 
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which he ma^ experience, and the time he must employ in obtaining, in many 
cases, the information necessary to enable Jiim to bring the matter to an issue. 

-68. But whatever time may have been saved to the zillah Judges, by with¬ 
drawing from them the superintendence of the details of the police, the appli- 
cation of iUwould not appear to have been given to the adjudication of civil 
suits, the numbers decided by the Judges, Assistant Judges, and Registers, 
having falletr oflf in the fourth and fifth year of the statement. Tlie Court 
ai;p, however, of opinion, that a longer experience is necessary to determine 
whether the causes that may have produced the diminution of business before 
the European tribunals be permanent or temporary. The rapid increase or 
decisions on appeals from the decrees of the Sudder Aumeens in the second 
year of the system, as well as the number furnished by the district Moonsifis 
in the same year, are indications of an operation, the extent of which cannot 
yet be estimated. ^ 

69 . It was not to be expected that any thing material should appear against 
the administration of the village Moonsifis during the first year of their transac- 
tion of business, which may be taken to be the year ISI 7 ; for, as explained by 
the Judge of the zillah qf Cuddapah, it was as late as the month of August 
1816, before they could be apprized that the adjudication of civil suits was 
connected with the other duties of their office. The barriers by which they 
are fenced round against accusation must prevent the zillah Judges from 
receiWng charges against them of malversation in office, unless coming under 
the precise definition of wilful corruption, and few will be found to prefer the 
charge under the conditions prescribed in the Regulations. In fact, to con¬ 
vict a village Judge of corruption, may be pronounced to be next to impos¬ 
sible, for he is under no obligation to confine himself to any fixed cniohiments, 
and there is no regulation to prevent him accepting presents from his friends. 
He must be but a f{$w degrees removed from an idiot, to avow a corrupt mo¬ 
tive in accepting what may be tendered to him, and the only ground on which 
corruption can be fixed upon him proof to the saHsfaction of the Judge. This 
provision is much too vague and indefinite for any man of common reflection 
to trust to, when he finds, Ranging ovpr the probable failure of his accusation, 
a sentence to pay full costs and such damages to the village Moonsiff as may 
appear equitable to the Judge, together with a fine equal to the amount of 
the corruption charged by him, while, in all probability, the bribe will have 
been paid by himself. 

70 . This explanation may account for the inability of the Court to furnish 
any information, as to the heads of the villages deriving indirect emoluments 
or advantages from undertaking the duties of the double office of civikludges 
and police officers oV the villages; but, with regard to any ground which there 
may be for supposing that they do derive indirect emoluments or advantages, 
the Court must refer for their opinion to the experience of the world, as to the 
.common effect which impunity in malversation has on the mind of uneducated 
nvn. In their proceedings, under date the X'tth December 1815, the Court 
observed, there is nothing to prevent a Collector from forming every suc- 
** ceeding lease with a different person and if the judicial office go with the 
“ farm, the Court see no reason to doubt that it will be regarded as a part of 

the farm, and that the most will be made of it.” 

71 * In concluding their remarks on the probable operation of the village 
courts, with reference particularly to the questions on this head put by the 
Su'preme Government, and which the scanty means of information possessed 
by the Sudder Adawlut do not enable them more satisfactorily to reply to, 
the Judges of the‘Sudder Adawlut cannot avoid submitting the following 
remarks, to which the circumstance^ in the former parts of this report have 
given origin. 

72 . It has been deemed necessary by the framers of the new Regulations 
to define the duties, to specify the powere,'4i^d to prescribe the course of pro¬ 
ceeding to be adopted by village Moonsifis, in the discharge of every part of 
their judicial functions. The system so laid down for their guidance assinulates 

[7U3 in 


Ilcport of.. 
Sudder Adawlut,. 
‘it Sept. 1818. 
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of in its general scheme, and in veiv many of its partieirfars, to that' ena^d for 

i "im!?*’ the' trials of civil suits before the European tribunals. 

K* iolOi 

73. The limitation of time, beyond which a suit shall not be inslituted, ex¬ 
cepting under certain stated circumstances; the exclusion of suits of particular 
descriptions from the cognizance of Moon$if&, although the amount sought to 
be recovered would bring them within their jurisdiction; the*specification of the 
persons who alone may be allowed to represent parties in the village'courts, and ' 
the description of the instruments which shall convey such authorRy to re^sQ^ 
sent them ; the rules prescribing the nature and contents of the written pleiad." 
ings of the parties oh which the Moonsiff shall proceed ; the injures 'of prei 
caution to be taken by the Moonsiff, to ascertain that due notice of a suit has-> 
been given to a defendant before he shall proceed to try a cause ex-parte; the' 
furnishing of copies of the plaint to the defendant and of the decree, with cefn 
tain formalities, to each of the partiesthe mode of obtaining-the evidence of' 
persons whose rank is to be considered by the Moonsifis as relieving them from 
the necessity of personal attendance bemre him; the limited authority to fine 
for contempt; the solemn injunction to the Moonsiff to give judgment accord¬ 
ing to justice and right (a most important direction to a Judge, from whose 
tribunal there is no appeal); the specification of what the decree shall contain, 
and in what form it shall be prepared; the limitation of interest which a Moon¬ 
siff may decree, the rate of which, however, is not stated, but only referred to, 
as being prescribed in a Regulation which forms part of the judicial code; the 
peculiar and complicated process under which only the Moonsiff’s decrees are 
to be executed; the rules for a register of all sales in satisfaction of such decrees 
to be kept by the village Curnums, and for a return to.be made periodically of 
all fines levied by the Moonsiffs, with the names and conditions of the parties, 
and the reasons for which the fines were imposed ; the rules for the non-admis¬ 
sion of exhibits in evidence, if not legally stampt; these, jind several other 
provisions explicitly laid down in the village Moonsiff Regulation, must be 
considered as essential to the due performance of these functions, and to the 
security of the persons amenable to their jurisdiction. Had they not been so 
considered, they would not have been prescribed by legislative enactment to a 
tribunal avowedly of the most simple construction. The greater part of these 
rules, however, roust be novel to the head of a village, who though supposed to 
have administered justice in former times to the members of the village com¬ 
munity, may be presumed to have been unshackled by many of the before- 
recited ordinances, while his acts were not excluded from revision, as they now 
are, by Section 4, Regulation IV. of 1816. It has been seen, that village 
Moonsiffs cannot always read, and that the Curnums who can will not always 
attend.'* The provisions of the law, it is natural to remark, may therefore be 
frequently neglected or infringed from ignorance; but whether infringed from 
ignorance, or from a corrupt motive, the breach of them is committed with im¬ 
punity, for the law has provided no punishment for the non-observance of its 
commands. Of the probability of the neglect and breach of the rules necessMry 
for the protection of the community, an estimate may be formed from tlte 
ascertained fact, that the only ordinance of which the observance or neglect 
can be known to the European authorities in ordinary, course, that which pre¬ 
scribed that periodical returns shall be made of the suits instituted and disposed 
of by adjudication, or otherwise, before the village Moonsifi&, is most grossly 
neglected. The statement furnished by Mr.Newnham, and inserted in a former 
part of this report, shews that the experiment of disobedience was at first tried 
with caution, and that success and impunity confirmed its practice. If the 
bead of the villagie be ignorant, it is not likely that the Members of the com¬ 
munity will be more learned, or that they will rightly apprehend the limits of 
their chief’s power, to whom they know^tbe authority to fine apd imprison has 
been granted with other powers, and many and long directions, by enactment 
or regulation of the Government. 

7ii. T^e Court of Sadder Adawlut cannot conceal from themselves, and they 
are not justified in withholding from the Government these considerations, of 
which the necessarj' result appears to be, that the most flagrant abuse of authoriy 
, may, and probably does exist, without the power of remedy by the Europran 

authorities. 
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authorities because the evil could scarcely by any possibility come befbre them. Report of 

The necessity before stated, under which some jumcial officers have been com- 
pelled to ^ussa hearing to complaints which the Regulations excluded from ^ *^**‘-< 

their cognizancei mustl^ to the abandonment of attempts to seek redress. 

, I have, &c. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 
21at Sapteqber, 1818. 


R. CLARKE, 

Acting Roister. 


RH^RT (if the late JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS, 

Dated the \5th October 1818. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

S]b: 

By Mr. Secretary Hill's letter of the 19th August 1817, the late Report of late 
Commission of Internal Administration was directed to submit a final report, commilaiMera 
“ distinctly referring to all their past proceedings, and explaining to what ex- j5 o<.,’ isie/ 
tent the Regulations were then in practical operation; what particular or 
** local measures may, in certain cases, remain to be adopted, for the purpose 
“ of giving them practical operation ; and what prospective course of proceed- 
ing ought, in their judgment, to be pursued with regard to them." 

2. A detailed report was, in conscience, drawn up by the Second Com¬ 
missioner, in communication with the First, referring to our past proceedings, 
and shewing to what extent the new system was in actual operation, and was 
transmitted to Government on the 21st March last. The First Commissioner, 
who was then absent on service, having^ lately returned to the presidency, we 
have taken Mr. Secretary Hill's letter into consideration, with the view of 
ofiering such observations regarding the different points alluded to in it, as 
seem to be still necessary, in addition to what has been said in the Second 
Commissioner's report. 

3. The proceedings of the Commission, since its first establishment, were 
founded on the orders of Government of the 1st March 1813 and 23th May 
1816, issued*in consequence of the instructions of the Honourable the ^Court 
of Directors of the 29th April 1814 and 20th December 1813. The Regula¬ 
tions which the Commission was by those orders required to frame, for the 
tnodification of tlie existing system of civil and criminal judicature, were, after 
various delays, arfsing from causes already stated in former reports, passed by 
the Governor in Council, between the 17th May and 30th September 1816.* 

n • 4 

4. The views of the Honourable Court, in ordering the modification of the 
existing system, were generally to facilitate the administration of justice, by 
relieving the European Judges from too great a pressure of businera, by trans¬ 
ferring a part of it to the heads of villages and the native authorities, and the 
office of Magistrate to the Collectors, and likewise to exempt the inhabitants, 
as far as possible, from the expense and inconvenience of resorting to distant 
tribunals, by giving them others nearer home, more suited to their own cus¬ 
toms and ideas. 

3. These views of the Honourable Court, as far as their orders extended, 
were carried into effect by the enactment of the village Moonsiff and villi^e 
Punchayet Regulation, by which petty suits and suits for personal propertyv 
without limitation as to amoupt, may be decided in the village in wnicn they 
arise, by the Potail or the punchayet; ^ the ^actmentof the District Mooij- 
riff and District Punchayet Regulations, which give to the Moonsiff die cogni¬ 
zance of suits to the amount of two hundred rupees, and by the Punebayets, 

Mits 


* Vi<»e RcxoIbUom IV, V, VI, VII, VW, IX, X, XI, and XII, of 1816 . 
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suits for real and personal property to an unlimited amount ; by thtf Sudder 
Aumeen Regulation, which gave to the law officers of the court referee juris*' 
diction in original and appeal suits to the amount of three hundoed rupees; by 
the Boundary Disputes, &c. Regulation, which placed the cognizance of sncli- 
disputes under the Collector and Magistrate; by the Magistrate Regulation, 
which transferred the duty of that office from the ztllah Judge to-the Collector; 
by the criminal Judge Regulation, which continued ,to the zillak Judge the 
duty of committing offenders for trial by the court of circuit; and by the 
Police Regulation, which vested the management of the police of tlie country 
in the Collector and Magistrate, his Tehsildars and other q^ativ^ agents, and 
the heads of villages, aided by the village servants. 

6. Although these Regulations were all passed before the end of September 
1816, little is yet known of their effect, and some years must elapse before any 
correct judgment can be formed on the subject. Thmr practical.operation, as 
far as it could be ascertained from official returns, to the 1st January 1818, was 
shewn by the Second Commissioner, in the statements which accompanied his 
letter to the Chief Secretary of the 2ist March, and his letter of the ISth April 
last, transmitting his answers to the queries received in the Secretary to the 
Supreme Government’s letter of the 18th November last. By the Statement 
No. 6 it appears, that the number of suits settled by the zillah and native 
courts has greatly increased under the new system, as may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing Abstract: 


Years. 

Dy the Judge, 
Assistant Judges, 
and Registers. 

By the Native 
Judicatories. 

Total. 

1813. 

4,663 

24,888 

26,717 

• .29,551 

1814. 

5,317 

32,0.34 

1815. 

7,928 

30,687 

38,615 

1816. 

7,195 

39,714 

46.909 

1817. 

4,749 . 

66,302 

71,051 

_«_ 


In the year 1816 both the new and the old systems were in operation, but from 
1813 to 181.^ inclusive the old system only, which, as it had then lasted longer, 
may be supposed to have been more efficient than at any former period. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, in 1817, the first year of the operation ofthenewsys* 
tern, Jhe total number of causes settled is nearly double tliat of any year of the 
old one. 

8. It also appears, from the following abstract of the Statement No. 5, that 
the number of causes depending before the zillah Judges and Registers has 
been reduced to 3,363, or little more than one-half of its former amount. 

Depending before the zillah Judges, Assistant Judges, and Registers, 

1st January 18H...Number of causes...6,247 

1815 .6,648 

1816 .6,476 

1817 .ViOS 

1818 .3,565 

9. These two statements likewise shew, that though the number of causes 
decided by the native courts is more than double, the appeals are fewer than 
in former years. The number decided by the village Moonsifils, uj) to the 
31 St December 1817, was 10,744, aqd by the district and village punchayets, 
457 . The business done by ^e village Moonsiils or Fotails, though it is much 
less than it would have been had they acted according to their ancient usage, 
unfettered by any Regulation, is yet, when all circumstances are considered, 
fully as much as could have been expected. Several causes have combined to 
retard the progress of the system under tlie village Moonriffs: the forms and 
length of the Regulation, the pains, penalties, and prosecutions which it de¬ 
nounces, Uieir fears of the European Courts, and their consequent reluctance to 
engage in any thing which may be likely, in tlie most remote degree, to bring 

them 
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them before these tribunals. The Regulation, it is true, is not a long one, and 
does not a|ithoriz^ any penalties, to which the Potails were not, in similar cases, 
always subject,'i^der the native Government; but to men like them, unaccus' 
tomed to written rules, every Regulation appears long and intricate, and the 
samq penalties to which they know they were liable at all times for misconduct, 
seem to them much more formidable when presented to their view in the shape 
of a written law. 

10. The Collector of Bellary mentions the activity of the district MoonsifTs 
in drawing suits to their own courts, as one of the cliicf causes of their not 
coming into the village courts. There can be no doubt but that this is the 
case, and that it will be so until the Potails in general acquire more confidence, 
when the eilect w'ill become gradually less. The progress of the village Moon* 
siff Regulation will be slow in many districts, but we are satisfied that it will 
gradually increase. Whenever one or two head Potails begin, others will do 
the same: they will not act all at once, merely upon the sanction of the Regu¬ 
lation, but will be guided by their old habits of following the example of their 
superiors. We have reason to believe, that they now settle many petty suits 
without the necessity of bringing them to a formal trial, as the restoration of 
their former authority enables tiiem to induce the inhabitants to adjust amica¬ 
bly many trifling matters which would otherwise be carried before the courts. 

11. The same causes nearly which have impeded the progress of the village 
Moonsids have affected that of the district and village punchayets. The total 
number of suits settled by them to tlie 3l.st December 1317, as already ob¬ 
served, amounts to 437* It is rather surprising, that there should have been so 
many after the long disuse of the punchayet, the belief of the natives that it 
had been suppressed by law under the old Regulations, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by several European authorities, that the natives would not resort to it 
on any account. It i^also to be remembered, that the having recourse to the 
punchayet is voluntary with both parties, and that the district Moonsiff has 
not the same motive as the Tehsildar, by whose orders it was formerly assem¬ 
bled, to encourage its employment, but, on the contrary, that it is his interest 
to discourage it, in order that,the greaii;r number of suits may be decided im¬ 
mediately by himself. ^ 

12. District Moonsifls arc, in general, well qualified to discharge their 
duties. Many of them have served in the Judicial and Revenue departments 
before their appointment, and are men of business. Tlieir knowledge, their 
skill, and activity, animated by self-interest, enable them to decide a great 
number of suits within a very short period. As their several courts are not at 
any great disEance from any of the villages under their jurisdiction, and*as the 
inhabitants know that their suits will be settled in them with as much expedi¬ 
tion as possible, they resort to them in crowds. The great mass of the liti¬ 
gation of the country cannot be in better hands. The petty suits originating in 
agricultural concerns, and other local matters among Ryots, might be more 
conveniently settled in the village, but almost all other suits may with advan¬ 
tage be carried before the district Moonsiffs. Their decisions are not only 
quick but are likewise, probably, for the most part just, as may be inferretl 
from the small number of appeals against them. As long as they continue tO' 
discharge their duty faithfully, the greater part of the business of the ci\ il jn.s- 
tice of the country will continue in their courts. There is little danger of any 
material falling od'among them, as lung as the present system contiiuies. The 
existence of the other tribunals will be a great check upon them, for w henever 
they become notoriously negligent or corrupt, the inhabitants will, according to 
the nature of tbeir suits, resort to the village Moonsiffs and punchayets or to 
the zillah court. The district Moonsiffs will, therefore, be restrained from 
neglecting their duty, not only by the fear of losing a great portion of their 
fees, but of being suspended from office by the zillah court. The court, though 
it now decides fewer small causes than formerly, makes ample amends fur the 
deficiency, by the beneficial influence which ^ has in obliging the district 
Moonsifls, by whom the^ can be settled with much more convenience to the 
parties, to discharge their duty properly. 

13. The effect of tlte new system on the administration of civil justice, as 
far as it can yet be ascertained, has been to diminisli nearly one hall' the num- 
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15. No correct inference can be drawn as to the effect of the system, either 
in tlie prevention or punishment of crimes, from such limited data as a com¬ 
parison of its operation, for one year, with that of tln oe or four years of the 
old system. As the number of persons apprehended is greater in 18 17 than in 
the preceding years, being 4,308 in I 8 I 7 , and 4,190 in 1814, the highest of 
tliose years, it may be said that the police has become more efficient; but as 
the computed number of persons concerned in crimes is 8,692 in I 8 I 7 , and 
only 7»l!21( in 1814, an opposite conclusion may be formed. The same oppo- 
posite inferences may be drawn from the comparison of the number of pri¬ 
soners committed in 1814 and I 8 I 7 , whicii in 1814 is 1^148, and in 18 17 only 
1,038. It may be said, either that the police has been more remiss in appre¬ 
hending criminals engaged in the larger class of crimes, or that a smaller num¬ 
ber of persons have been concerned in this class than formerly, there is, how¬ 
ever, one very important point in which no difference of opinion can arise, 
namely, the great diminution of criminal cases depending before the Magis¬ 
trates and criminal Judges, for the number of such cases was si» hundred and 
six in 1814, and only eighty-nine in 1817. 

16. The proportion of the number of persons computed to be engaged in 
crimes to that of persons apprehended, will probably always be higher under the 
new than the old system ; because it is from the village servant that all superior 
police officers must derive their information ; because these servants acted 
reluctantly under the double authority of the zillah Judge and Magistrate, and 
the Collector disliked theTnnnahdars,and we believe reported nothing that they 
could with safety withhold > and because, being now, according to ancient 
usage, under the undivided control of the Collector and Magistrate, they bring 
forward without hesitation whatever they know, and because the present Magis¬ 
trate has much more ample means, through his numerous revenue and police 
servants, of discovering any neglect on their pait than the late one ever pos¬ 
sessed. But as it is evident that it is much easier to discover offence than to 
apprehend the offenders, the disproportion between the number of crimes com¬ 
mitted and of criminals apprehended, must generally be greatest where the 
proportion of crimes reported approaclies nearest to that of the whole number 
of crimes actually perpetrated. 

17 . But though we are of opinion that the Magistrate has now much better 
means than formerly of discovering offences, we are far from thinking that many 
do not still escape his notice; some from the connivance, and others from the 

negligence 

* Regalations IX. X. and XI. of 1816. f Letter to Government, 13^ April ISIS. 

^ Statementk A, B, C, net printed. * . 


ber of suits depending before the zillah Jut^es, to double the number decided 
by the native courts, to enable a part of this number to be qettled in the very 
villages in which suits arose, and to save to the inhabitant; 'both time and 
money, by their suits being decided both more expeditiously and nearer home, 
and by a portion of them being exempted from all fees and charges whatever. 

14. With regard to the modifications required to be nffide by the Resolutions 
of Government in the administration of criminal justice, it hds been already 
remarked that they have been carried into execution by the passing of,, the 
Magistrate, Criminal Judge, and Police Regulations.* The effect of these 
Regulations, as far as it was known from official documents, to the 1st January 
last, has been detailed by the Second Commissioner f in his answers to the 
queries of the Supreme Government, and it seems scarcely necessary to add 
any thing more on the subject. The statements then forwarded shew that the 
number of crimes of a heinous nature, ascertained to have been committed in 
18 17 , was greater than in some, and less than in others of preceding years, 
from 1813 to I 8 IG, both inclusive; that the number of persons apprehended 
for such crimes was greater in I 8 I 7 than in any one of the preceding years, and 
likewise greater in proportion to the crimes committed ; and that the number 
of criminal cases, and of pri.soners committed for trial before the Judges of 
circuit, was less than in any of the former years, and that the number of crimi¬ 
nal cases depending before the Magistrates and criminal Judges was much less 
in I 8 I 7 than in the preceding years. The statements above alluded to are 
here enclosed to save the trouble of reference.! 
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eegl^nce of the police officers. No system can ever prevent the occasional 
occurrence of abuse ot authority and neglect of duty, among so numerous a 
body as''^^ Police officers of an extensive country; but we believe that tlie 
present onXis better calculated to check this evil than the old. In Coimbatore, 
’where the pKlsystem was'superiutended by a most intelligent Magistrate, and 
when its suppled efficiency induced its recommendation, as an example for 
other zillahs, it was found by the Commission appointed to investigate the 
affairs of that district in 1815, to have been attended with great abuses, and 
that the Tannalidars had, without the knowledge of tlie Magistrate, summoned 
persons before th^m wlio had lost their husbands or children by accidental death, 
and extorted money from tliem by threatening to charge them with murder. 
The records of the Foujdarry Adawlut, no doubt, contain many instances of the 
misconduct of the former Police officers. We are not so sanguine as to suppose 
that abuses will not take place among the native officers of civil as well as of 
criminal judicature, but we are confident tliat they can never, under the present, 
I'each to such a height as under tlie old system, when in Canara a body 
of native Commissioners, amounting to fitly, were at once suspended and 
dismissed. 

18. The operation of the present system has been too short to furnish any 
sure grounds for estimating its effects. No transfer of the police from one 
authority to another, nor even any improvement in its efficiency, can suddenly 
diminish the number of crimes, though it may facilitate the apprehension of 
the criminals. Crimes depend on tlie state of society, of tlie country, of 
peace or war, of plenty or scarcity, and other causes, and can only be re¬ 
duced in any material degree by the continued action of an improved system 
for a course of years. Statements should be cautiously adopted as criterions 
of the effect of the Regulations: they vary in different years, and it is only thb 
result of a long se/ies of years that can be trusted to with safety. 

19. There are, however, some points, in which it may be confidently as¬ 
serted that the change of system has already been attended with many advan¬ 
tages. It has, by freeing the criminal Judges from the superintendence of 
the police, permitted them to devote more time to the investigation of crimes 
of a higher nature, -and to get through their business more readily, as is ob¬ 
vious from the small number of cases depending before them on the 1st 
January last, compared with that of former years. It enables the greater part 
of petty offences to be settled on the spot by the heads of villages and Teh- 
sildars, so that they do not go even to the Magistrate, whereas they were 
formerly carried to the distant tribunal of the zillah Judge, to the greater 
vexation oPthe inhabitants, as in some zillahs the number of the litigants and 
their witnesses frequently amounted, in the course of the year, to several 
thousands, and it has relieved the inhabitants in general, but move particularly 
the heads of villages and the village servants, from the odious authority of the 
Tannahdars and Darogahs, and their interference in their domestic disputes. 
The late system of police, which enabled the Tannahdars to exercise control 
over the village servants and potails, in fact placed the dregs of the people 
over the most respectable class of them, and gave rise to many abuses and to 
very general discontent. - The relief of so numerous and useful a body of 
men as the heads of villages and village servants from such a state of de¬ 
pendence on their inferiors, is of itself a very important benefit to the country 
derived from the change. 

20. The saving of expehce produced by the new Regulations in the depart¬ 
ments to which they extend cannot be easily ascertained. In the answers of 
the Second Commissioner to the queries of the Supreme Government, it is 
recommended * that the Accountant General .should be directed to prepare a 
comparative statement of the charges'for the last five years in the Revenue, 
Judicial, and Police establishments, pointing out such as are occasioned by 
circumstances of a temporary or extraordinary' nature, and consequently do not 
properly come under those permanent heads ot Ifebursemcnt which can alone fur¬ 
nish a tair comparison. It is also observed, in the same document, that the prin¬ 
cipal expence attending the new system is the establishment ot'district Mounsiffs, 
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and the chief reductions, either proposed or actually made, are the abdition 
rnmn^iinnrn court of Cochin and four Assistant Judgeships, and the Daroghbs and 

isiT' Tannahdars and other police servants. * / 

The increase and decrease under these several heads is as follo^: 

Actual decrease by the reduction of police Darogahs, Tan- ^ 

nahdars, &c...*.. S3,'Sl6 

Proposed decrease by the abolition of the Cochin Court, and 

four Assistant Judgeships.. 30,409 

Proposed decrease in the zillah Adawlut establishments .t 12,000 


Total actual and proposed decrease... 76,225 

Increase by the establishment of district Moonsifls. 22,968 


Total actual and proposed decrease. 33,257 

We may add, also, the saving from the court at Guntoor having been 
abolished in consequence of the new Regulations, as stated in the 
preamble to Regulation V. 1818, which may be estimated at 
least at ... 15,000 


Star Pagodas ... 68,257 


21. No very great diminution of expense can be expected while the present 
number of zillah courts remains. The pay of the native servants is so low, that 
the dismissal of a few would hardly make any perceptible difference in the 
general expense; the dismissal of any great number would injure the efficiency 

Sic orig. of the different departments from whicii they were, and would still produce no 
material saving. The European is the expensive part of thc'judicial establish* 
ment, and is the only one by whose modification the amount of the charges can 
be considerably diminished. However much the business before the zillah 
courts may be diminished, a certain proportion of those courts will always be 
indispensably necessary, though unquestionably not the same number as at pre¬ 
sent. If not a single original suit were to come before them, they would still 
be of the most essential use to the country, as courts of appeal and criminal 
courts, and still more perhaps by the salutary check which they would maintain 
over the district and village Moonsiffs, by which they would compel them to 
perform properly those subordinate judicial duties which can by no other agents 

be so conveniently discharged. 

• 

22. On the subject of expense it may be remarked, that one main cause of 
the difficulty in forming a correct estimate of it originates in the frequent 
reductions and augmentations which have been found unavoidable in the Col. 
lector’s establishments, totally unconnected with the modifications of the Judicial 
system. In some districts savings have been effected, by reducing some useless 
offices which existed under former Governments, and in others it has been 
deemed advisable to restore offices or to increase allowances, which had in the 
lapse of time been too much reduced. The Collector of Chittoor, in his letter 
of the 2Gth of February 1815 to the Board of Revenue, before the orders of 
Government for the modification of the system were issued to the late Commis¬ 
sion, very properly recommended an increase of allowances to a considerable 
number of his Curnums and Talliars. It becomes necessary, therefore, in a 
comparison of expense, to distinguish carefully between the increased diminu¬ 
tion resulting solely from the modification of the system, and from other causes. 

23. There is one saving which no statement can shew, but which is of great 
benefit to the country, namely, that which accrues to the inhabitants from having 
their suits settled nearer home, at a smaller charge, and in much less time than 
formerly 

24. Having stated what we consider to have been the effect of the new 
Regulations, during the short period of their operation, we shall now submit 
our opinion regarding such alterations or additions as seem to us calculated tO' 
render them more efficient. We have, on a former occasion, observed, that we 
deemed the village Moonsiff Regulation-to be sufficiently comprehensive in its 
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definition of the head of the village, to be applicable to villages of every 
descriptioiu but that if doubts were entertained on the subject, a supplementary 
Regiilatioi^l^t'be framed. All that is necessary in such a Regulation is 
merely to aufi^ihe the Collector, in cases where he thinks that none of the per¬ 
sons describednM heads of the village are to be found, (o appoint such other 
persdns to thh office a| be may deem most suitable, according to the principle 
of the Regulations. 

25, We still continue to think that the measure formerly recommended by 
us, 'of extending the cognizance of the district MoonsifTs jurisdiction from two 
hundred to suits of J;hree hundred rupees, should be adopted, and also that fees 
sli^ld b e abo lished on all suits not exceeding ten rupees, which come before 
themiTas’ the iew appeals from them shew that their decisions are in general 
satisfactory. The extension of their jurisdiction will be convenient to the in - 
habitants, and the abolition of the fees on suits not exceeding ten rupees will 
take away the motive of drawing such suits into their own courts, for which 
purpose they are said by the Collector of Bellary to use every exertion. 

. 26. The above are the only alterations that seem to us advisable in the rules 
for the administration of civil justice. Inthc criminal Regulation very little seems 
to us to be wanting. The Magistrate of Chittore proposed an extension of the 
powers of the Magistrate and his servants, and the addition of the criminal 
Judge. We do not think that any additional authority should be given to the . 
Magistrate, until longer experience shall have shewn whether it be indispen¬ 
sably necessary. We would, however, recommend that, in all cases of petty 
offences and of petty thefts (not exceeding in value half or one rupee), he should 
be authorized to dispense with record, and that in every case whatever of petty 
offence or petty theft, he should be at liberty to dispense with oaths, wherever 
he might deem it necessary. This would save much useless writing, and facili¬ 
tate the dispatch of,the more important part of his duty, and it would also 
render oaths more sacred, which from their being resorted to in trivial matters, 
so much beyond the ancient usage of the natives, has had the baneful effect of 
destroying almost all their weight. Many of the petty thefts are committed by 
persons who are not professional thieves : they perhaps steal a handful of betel 
or some other trifling article, which is easily done in the markets of this country, 
often held in the open fields. To make such things matter of record before an 
European magistrate, is an unprofitable waste of the very limited means we 
must ever possess of employing European agency in In^|. 

27. In every department, whatever can be best done by native servants 
should be entrusted to them. The business of the European officer should 

f u'incipally be* to control and direct properly the labours 01 the natives under 
lim. In order to enable him to employ his time in the way most useful to the 
public service, he should be exempted from the necessity of devoting any part 
of it to the observance of useless forms, or to the furnishing of j^seless records. 

. These remarks are as applicable to the Collector as to the Magistrate, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that the Collector ought not to be required to fur¬ 
nish a document so utterly useless as a diary, which must every day occupy a 
considerable portion of time, which no person who understands revenue affairs 
would ever consult for information, and which we believe has never led to the 
detection of abuses, even in those districts where they have been greatest. 

28. It was the intention of the late Commission that the Magistrates should 
have author!^ to refer causes of petty thefts and petty offences, brought before 
them in the nrst instance, to their Tehsildars or other subordinate officers, for 
i.nvestigation on the spot, and that their Assistants should, in every part of their 
respective zillahSj exercise such portion of the magisterial functions as might 
be delegated to them, as well when absent from, as when present with Magis¬ 
trates. If it is thought that the authority*intended to have been given by the 
existing Regulations, the omission ought to be supplied by a supplementary 
Regulation. 

29. Though the native Servants' Regulations ^do not come immediately 
within the province of the Commission, yet as they encumber the dispatch of 
public business in almost every department, we take the liberty 01 reconi- 

[7 Y] mending 
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mending that they be rescinded. The cause and the manner ^of the.dismissal 
of servants can never, without great injuiy to the public service, be made the 
subject of legislation; all that is necessary to be done, in tfrder ia check tlte 
abuse of authority in the wanton dismissal of servants, may be ei&p«d by orders 
from the heads of the different departments, and th< 2 se orders shomd not descend 
to servants having less than fifty rupees monthly pay. ^ r' 

30. One great defect in the existing Regulations, formerly noticed by us, 
still remains to be remedied: we allude to the power vested in the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut, of deciding, without appeal, on all doubts which may drise 
respecting the meaning of the Regulations. As there is no regular channel 
of representation to Government against their opinions, there can be no me^s 
of correcting them when erroneous. Such a power, whether .csteil iu two 
men as at present, or in a greater number, seems to be inconsistent with the 
spirit of legislation. In this country the Governor in Council is both the legis¬ 
lative and the executive Government, and the proceedings of every subordi¬ 
nate department should reach him and be subject to his control. This was the 
case when the original code of Regulations was framed. The court of Sudder 
Adawlut was then composed of the Governor and Council, and the power of 
final decision was therefore then lodged in its proper place. We would recom¬ 
mend, that this power should be again placed where it was at first, and that, 
for this purpose, a Regulation should be passed, restraining the Sudder Adaw- 

.lut from issuing any order on the interpretation of any doubtful meaning in any 
part of the code, until it should previously have received the sanction'of Go¬ 
vernment, and authorizing the Boards of Revenue and Trade to appeal to 
Government in all cases where they think that an interpretation has been given 
injurious to the interests of their respective departments. 

31. It >yiil observed from what has been said, that the few slight modifica¬ 
tions of the Regulations of 1816, which we propose, do not in any way affect 
their principle, but are calculated solely to render their op^eration more exten¬ 
sive. We do not think that it would be safe to make any material changes, 
founded upon opinions formed without sufficient experience of their effects, 
and difiering from each other. The system has been little more than twelve 
months in operation, and all that is yet known is that more business has been 
done and less remains on hand than under the old one. It can never acquire 
solidity or operate with due effect, while it is continually shaken by the agita¬ 
tion of changes. It ought not to be unhinged by any premature alteration, 
but to be pursued stefnny fora period of six or seven years, as the only means 
of shewing fairly how far It is calculated to answer the ends for which it was 
establish^. 


We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) THO®. MUNRO, 

late Commissioner. 


Madras, 15th Oct. 1818. 


GEO. STRATTON, 
late Commissioner. 


General 
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iieneH'al Attract Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the 
Pt'ovihcial (ht^ts of Appeal during the Year 1814, JbrmedJrom the Monthly 
Absh^t Registers Jumished ly them^ conformably to Section 18, RegulaUon 
XIIl^A. D. 1802 ; skewing ^o the Amount Value qf Property held under 
Decrees Jessed by those Courts in original Causes, to 81sf December 1814. 
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11 
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■ 

Total. 

Amouut decreed in 
original Causes. 

Centre Division . 

73 

3 

4 

2 

82 

Pagodas. F. C. 
27,687 38 34. 

Nortliern Division ... 

27 


5 

5 

44 

1,10,280 S3 67 

Southern Division.... 

18 


15 

■ • • 

35 

6,046 22 2 

Western Division .... 

21 


13 

• • • 

35 

13,313 39 as 

. Total... 

139 

13 

37 

7 

196 

1,57,328 43 56 


or £ Sterling 62,931 11 9 


Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut,* Register’s Office, Register. 

28th February 1815. 


General Report on the Reports'jwmished by the Provincial Courts qf Appeal, con- 
Jbrmably to Section 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, qf Causes and Appeals 
remaining undecided in their Courts on the \st January 1815, shewing the Esti¬ 
mated Amount qf Property in Litigation in those Courts. 


• 

Courts. 

Appeals. 

u 



• 

Centre Division. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Northern Division .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Southern Division. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Western Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Total 1st January 1815 

• 

Totals of the preceding 1 
half-yearly./ 

81 

... 95 

217 
... 233 

112 

... 109 
61 

... 59 

19 

... 17 

46 

... 47 
11 

... 15 

9 

... IS 

100 

... 112 

263 

... 280 

123 

*... 124 
70 

... 7® 

Star Fags. F. C. 

1,76,053 39 47 

4,82,041 27 49 

73,535 25 4 

77.288 3 6 

471 

• 

85 

556 

8,08,919 S 26 

... 496 

... 92 

588 



Errors Excepted. " 
(Signed) 

Sudder Adawjut, Register’s Office, 

28th February 1815. 


W. OLIVER, 

Roister. 
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MADRA& JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement qf Causes decided in die ZiUah Courts, during the 
Judges, pursuant to Section 10, Regulation XIII. A. D. 1802 shewing, also, 
tween the D/ of January and 3\st qf December 1814. 


Zillalis, 

By the Judge, in Appeal 
Oom Decieion of 

By th» AMi^^ant Judge* 
in Appeal from l)eci8ion of 

The Register. 

The Native 
Commissioners. 

/ 

The Register. 

-\ 

The Native 

C ommissioners. 

Decreed or 
Dismisted. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahi. 

. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeeoamabs. 

Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

'■“fl 

^ a 
a> g 

•O ta 
<BS 

1 

1.1 

g.i 

Q» 

li 

Bellarec. 

16 

2 

Ill 

10 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

a a a 

Canara. 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

• a • 


a a a 

Cliiiigleput. 

14 

• • » 

17 

• • a 

a a a 

... 

• • • 


Chittoor. 

22 

1 

64 

1 


• • • 

• • a 

• 

a a a 

Cochin... 

• • • 

• • • 

• a a 

• « « 




a a a 

Combaconum. 

10 

1 

39 

5 

4 


16 

a a a 

Cuddupah.;. 

6 

1 

39 

24 

• « • 

• • a 

a » • 

a a a 

Darapoorani. 

• • • 


1 

* 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

a a a 

Ganjam. 

8 

3 

15 

3 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

a a a 

Guiitoor. 

• • • 

2 

3 

3 

• a • 

• • • 

• • • 

a a a 

Madura. 

1 

• • • 

2 

2 

• • • 


• • • 

a a a 

Malabar North. 

• • • 

1 

3 

1 

• • • 


• • • 

a a a 

Malabar South.. 

27 

• ■ • 

36 

4 

• • • 

• • • 

• • a 

a a a 

Masulipatam. 

43 

• • • 

108 

4 

• • • 

• • • 

a • • 

a a a 

Nellore . 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

• « • 

• • • 

a « • 

• a • 

a a a 

Ilajahmundry . 

6 

1 

7 

2 

• • • 

a • • 

a a a 

a a a 

Salem . 

*3 

• • • 

9, 

4 

1 

3 

47 

17 

Seringapatam . 

• • • 

a • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

a a a 

a a a 

Tinnevelly.. 

10 

• • • 

9 

1 


• « • 

a a a 

a a a 

Trichinopoly. 

11 

4 

.18 

A 

• • • 

• • • 

a a a 

• •• 

V erdachellum. 

7 

• • • 

31 

13 

• • • 

• • • 

a a a 

a a a 

Viaagapatam. 

3 

■ • • 

42 

13 

« • • 

• • • 

a a a 

a a a 

Total....... 

187 

16 

556 

94 

5 

3 

t 

63 

17 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
28th February 1815. 
































MAi:>RAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 639 

i2e-M/er8 fw^hhed hy the 
. , w trroperfy field under Decrees passed m those Courts, be. 


Trie4 in the first instance by 
• • ^ 


B6 24 236 



i Tried in the first 
•< ^ instance by the 
oT'Q) t^'onimissioners. 



16,801 


Errors Ezcejrted, 


or £ Sterling 177,4M 17 2 


(Signed) W. OUVER, 

, • Register. 

r7 5^1 ** 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SEUECTIONS. 




















Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Errors Excepted. • (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

28tb February 1815. Register. 
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MADRAS .TUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


APPEALS decided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT in the iteflr 1814. 

Decreed or dimissed.*.16 < 

Adjusted by Razeenamalis of the parties 

Total. IG 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Regi^er. 

Register's Office, 

1 January 1815. 




General Abstract.^Criminal Trials on •which Sentences •were passed by the Foujdarry Adawlut^from lif of January to Slii December 1814. • 



Fouidarry Adawlut, Register’s Office, Errors Excepted. (Signed) ROB. ANDEB^ON, 

24th March 181?. * Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


An Account theemg the Amount Fees collected> and carried to the Acco*ir: of 
Government on the Instiiudon tmd TrUA <ff Suits and AppeedSt from Is/ 
January toSlst JOecember 1814. 


Centre division.. 
Northern division 
Southern division, 
Western division. 

Bellaree. 

Canam. 

Chingleput. 

Chittoor. 

Cochin. 

Combaconum. 

Cuddapah. 

Darapooram. 

Ganjam. 

Guntoor.... 

Madura.. 

Malabar North.... 
Malabar South.... 
Masulipatara . ..., 

Nelloor. 

Rajahmundry. 


Fees etillectcd 
ID 1614. 

Pag. F. C. 

,1,1.99 16 64 

.2,259 3 2.5 

.1,422 41 55 

. 580 13 72 

.1,054 29 77 

. 757 14 2 

.1,088 5 .50 

.1,412 27 14 

. 469 25 59 

1,120 1 6 

, 7S8 34 5 

. 282 14 7 

( 

. 504 37 17 
53 1 69 

. 882 12 1 
1,377 28 20 
1,662 43 19 
1,452 2 31 

, 704 19 24 
990 25 so 


Salem. 

Scringapatam 
Tinnevelly ... 
Trichinopoly , 
Vcrdachellum 
Vizagapatam. 


. 768 3.5’ 45 

. 292 1 14 

. 697 13 14 

. 952 21 10 

. 640 0 31 

....1,060 30 60 

Total, Star Pagodas...24,474 4 21 


Errors excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


.Sudder Adawlnt, Register’s Office, 
28th February 1814. 





























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIdNS. 


61.' 


Gerur^l^ta^Mt Statement of Appeab and Causes determined or adjusted ha the 
Frwmaal^MPts qf Appeal during the Year \%\5, formed from the MonUUu 
.^^act Re^sters Jurrushed by them, eorformabbi to Section 13, Regulation 
1802 t shexping also the Amount Value qf Property held under 
Decrees passed by t^ose Courts in original Causes, to 3Ut December 1813. 


• 

Appeals 

Causes, tried in 

the first instance, 



• 

Conrfs. 

u 

^■8 

1.8! 

5 a 

<D.S 

oa 

Adjusted br 
Razeenamans. 

u 

il 

oo 

.O 9 

’o a 

3 8 
S5*a 
■«!« 

Total. 

Amount decreed in 
original Causes. 

Centre Division ...... 

59 

2 

14 

1 

76 

Pagodas. F. C. 

1,28,918 5 73 

Northern Division ... 

64 

9 

2 


75 

1,23,421 20 33 

Noutiiern Division.... 

59 


5 

1 

65 

191 35 8 

Western Division .... 

46 

B 

8 

• • e 

55 

52,060 5 26 

* Total... 

228 

12 

29 

2 

271 

3,04,591 21 60 


or£ 1«I,8.36 11 10 


Errors Excepted. 

. * (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Siidder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

i28th March 1810. 


General Report on the Reports famished by the Provincial Courts, corfarmahhj to 
Section 14/, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, qf Causes and Appeab remaining 
undecided in their Courts, on the \ si January 1810. 


' Coorta. 

1 

Appeals. 

Causes un¬ 
der (rial in 
the first m- 
itance. 

Tout. 

Amount in 
Litigation, 

Centre Division*.. 

In the preceding half-year... 

Northern Division. 

In the preceding half-year ... 

Southern Division. 

In the preceding half-year ... 

Western Division . 

In the preceding bait-year ... 

Total 

Total of the preceding 1 
half-year .J 

69 

... 92 
220 
... 199 
110 
... 99 
50 

... 39 

12 

... 15 

49 

... 48 
13 

... 14 

17 

... 10 

81 

... 107 

269 

... 247 
123 

... 113 
67 

... 49 

Star Pags. F. C. 
58,45 1 39 55 

4,39,558 39 76 

69,774 3 18 

1,13,518 38 43 

449 

91 

450 

6,81,303 31 62 

1 

• 

... 429 





or £ 272,521 9 7 


Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office^ 

28th March 1816. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the ZiUah Courts, dtg^tig M 
Judges, pursuant to Section 10, ReguiaUon XIII. A. D. 180%$ skewing, ofco, 
tween the qf January and S\stqf December 1815. 


By the Jud^t in Appeal By the Assistant Jnd^e, 

from the Decision of in Appeal f1rom*the Decision of 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
S8th March 1816. 












































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


. • tilT 

ATon/A/^ Abstract liegisters furnished In, ike 
the Amount V^ue of Property held under Decrees passed in those Conr'ts, be- 


Tried in^the first instance by 



Tried !n tlie first 
instance by tlie 
Comniissiuners. 


Tot <I Properly 

Decreed. 


I Star Pugs. P. ( 


Errors Excepted., 

S3 S S Z Bd ,^5 


155 ... .SIS GJIirt G'-;, 1,:VM 4‘i 3 

260 22 1,414 205 11) ],GGS 14.2G3 33 78 

101 50 351 297 n.'i’ 821 21.G95 36 11 

283 95 587 997 1,070 2,G54 10,573 23 59 

64 . C4 4,759 10 34 

419 633 555 1.G07 17,42G 7 48 

351 4,505 337 5,(93 39,850 13 2G 

89 479 781 1,349 7,451 5 22 

98 42/1 431 953 8,484 25 55 

330 378 318 1,02G 45,918 37 36 

487 490 82 1,059 27,817 14 4 

813 2,690 G85 4.218 .32,994 36 55 

259 951 837 2,047 89,1.59 15 40 

31G 23 .35 371 . .5,109 12 39 

46 347 466 668 1,481 26,940 .34 5 

2.3 473 9,38 1,080 2,491 25,879 I 74 

11 237 . 237 3,1,33 28 56 

25 135 106 94 33o 10,594 37 46 

8 198 285 97 580 16,750 36 55 

.3.3 9/is 8.31 S25 1,864 8,929 3 15 

314 369 95.5 28,3.53 20 I 


13.31 37 


^4,756 38 JO 


7,928 21,571 9,116 38,615 5,05,344 19 52 


or X* 202,137 15 6 


(Signed) W. OLIVER. 










•t m the Reports furmshed btf the Zillah Judges, conformallif to Section 11, Regulation XIII, 1802, of Causes depending in their Courts, on die 
1st January 1816; showing also the estimated Amount of Property in Litigation in (hose Courts. 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


f)'l8 



aqj Suome pairaAoad scqqaiqM ssauqaw aqj jo tanoasa no^ paqmiSnj^ na^ 

-aj [BimuB lEiisn aqj ‘isb; aunp mos 9UJ ®»<1" WI!* ‘W “! papraap i*»nai jo jaqinnn aq« ii tiiu, * 

[as] “ ■ • 





















MAD^IAS JUDICIAL SEDJICTIONS. 


649 
















MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


(i.!50 


. fppcais decided by the SUDDEll ADAWLUT in the Yea*' 1815. 

* • 

Decreed or dismissed...21 

Adjusted by llazeenainalis of the parties ... ^ 

Total 24. 


(Signed) R. CLARKIe, 

Deputy Register. 

Register’s Office, 

28 March 1816. 




MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS 



Foujdarry Adawlut, Register’s OflSce, . Errors Excepted. (Signed) ROB. ANDERSON, 

94ith March 1817 . Deputy Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


An Account shemng the Amount qf Fees collected and carried tojM Account qf 
Government on the Institution and IVial of Suits and A^ials, from. \st 
January to 3\st December 1815. 

r 

Feet collected 
in 1816. 


Centre division.., 
Northern division 
Southern division 
Western division. 

Bellary . 

Canara . 

Chingleput. 

Chittoor. 

Cochin. 

Combaconum..... 

Cuddapah . 

Darapooram.. 

Ganjam . 

Guntoor. 

Madura . 

Malabar, North . 
Malabar, South . 
Masulipatam ... 

Nellore . 

Rajahmundry.... 

Salem .. 

Seiingapatam ... 

Tinnevelly . 

Trichinopoly .... 
Verdachellum... 
Vizagapatam ... 


S. Pngs. F. c. 

1,192 41 10 
2,583 29 24 
990 42 24 
2,149 37 2 
821 so 68 

2,942 29 46 

c 

1,302 40 46 
1,766 14 2 
207 19 61 
1,128 39 52 
1,121 40 75 
461 8 47 

280 35 0 
597 29 18 
807 15 77 
1,124 2 9 
1,821 5 27 
. 1,300 2 57 
. 675 21 32 
1,492 3 17 
671 32 46 
. 294 8 26 

. 431 36 3 
. 1,286 3 61 
. 912 24 65 

. 1,435 5 16 


Total, Star Pagodas... 29,800 14 31 


Errors excepted. 


Sudder Adawliit, Register’s Office, 
28th March 1816. 


(Signed) ■ W. OLIVER, 
Register'. 


Tikis is the amount of fees collected in this Zillah up to the 30th June lost, the usual annual 
account not liavinc been furnished on account of the sicKness which has prevailed among dte Native 
Establishment of the Zillah Court. 





























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 
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General Abstract Slalement of Appeals and Causes, determined or adjusted bu the Provin- 
cud Courts of Appals, from January to June 1816, formed from the Monthlu Abstract 
Registers, furmsKcd by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802. 


• » 

# 

churls. 

t-- 

i\ppcats 

— 

Causes tried in the first 
instance 

Total. 

Dcrrecd or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 

Razee iiatoftlis. 

Decreed or 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeeiiainahs. 

Centre Dirision. . . 


3 

4 

3 

40 

Northern Division. 

33 

3 

1 

e 

43 

Southern Division. 

36 

1 

3 


40 

Western Division. 

20 

1 

7 

•• 

28 

Total.... 

119 

8 

15 

9 

151 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 


(Signed) 


W. OLIVER. 

Register. 


—SetKraj Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, from July to December \%\ti, formed from the lilonlhly Abstract 
Registers, furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, 
shezoing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by those Courts in 
original Causes. 


Courts. 

. Ap|>cals 

Causes tried in the first 
instance 

Total. 

Amount of Pro 


HH! 


Adjusted by^ 

Razeciiuuialis. 

perly Decreed. 

Centre Division ... 

40 

1 

. 3 

1 


Pags. F. C. 

7.611 7 SS 

Northern Division , 


2 

2 



6,5.33 7 49 

Southern Division. 



1 

,, 


1,093 33 60 

Western Division.. 



2 


14 

7,860 4 20 

Total.. .. 

94 

3 

8 

1 

106 

'23,098 8 27 

1 


m Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, (Signed) R. CLARKE. 

SOtli February 1818. Acting Register. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformably to Sec¬ 
tion 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, hf Causes and Appeals remaining undecided iri 
their Courts on the Isl January 1817. 


Courts. 

Appeals. 

Causes under 
Prial in the fir»t 
instance. 

T.;ial. 

Amount in I.itigalion 


43 

58 

212 

.. 202 
108 

99 

90 

69 

9 

11 

54 

so 

11 

• .. 11 

24 

15 

52 

69 

266 

.. 252 

119 

no 

114 

84 

Paeodas. F. C. 

36,771 41 8 

6,77,779 28 77 

42,333 20 17 

1,30,284 18 40 

In the preceding half-yearly 

In the preceding half*ycarly 

In the preceding half-yearly 

In the preceding half-yearly 

Total.... 

Total of the preceding I 
half-yearly.j 

453 

98 

551 

8,87.169 18 62 

428 

87 

515 



Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

2*th March 1817. Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement qf Causes deeded in the Zittah Courts,froin Januart/ 

Judges^ pursiatit to Section 10, 



Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 
' 9th September 1817. 






























































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 



to June 1816, Jbrmed Jrom the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished by the 
Regulation X^J- A. J>. 180^. 


'I'ried in thu first instance by 



2 

38 40 

90 .11 

175 33 128 10 





1,407 310 145 13 


Errors Excepted. 


9 

30 
82 
88 

32 
46 

33 
17 
99 
22 
60 
29 

31 

9 


1,087 



Total. 

Tried in the first 
instance by the 
Commissioners. 

Total. 


Decreed or 
Dismissed. 

Adjusted by 
Razeenamahs. 


213 

5,046 

238 

5,497 

943 

455 

122 

1,520 

136 

226 

114 

476 

208 

463 

419 

1,090 

29 

• • • 

• • • 

29 

131 

401 

376 

908 

163 

1,873 

97 

2,133 

59 

334 

394 

787 

1 

44 

14 

59 

32 

143 

288 

463 

134 

109 

70 

313 

255 

356 

107 

718 

548 

1,171 

692 

2,411 

125 

590 

561 

1,276 

110 

73 

73 

256 

115 

222 

325 

662 

97 

407 

328 

832 

138 

3 

... ■ 

141 

69 

78 

35 

182 

133 

124 

.50 

307 

127 

492 

461 

1,080 

100 

* 

146 

115 

361 

3,8’(i>6 

12,756 

4,879 

21,501 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


C8D3 





















MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Report of the Reportsjurrushed by the ZiUah Judges, con^s/^bly to Section 11, 

shewing alsctthe estimated;Amount of 



Before the 

Before the Jmtgc, in Appeal from Hie judife**Iii 
UKi.io.iuf A|.p4^’f.-om 

of 


.? Sjs 5:1 

tIB .sis I g 

.2*53 p 2 S « 

“I si S 6 


Under Trial In tb« first instance 
before 



Bellary. 8 

Preceding half yearly Keport. 6 

Canara.113 

Preceding half-yearly Report.213 

Chingleput. IS 1 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 6 

Cbittoor. 89 118 

Preceding half yearly Report.108 

Cochin. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Combaconuin . 11 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 13 

Cuddapah. 28 

Preceding half-yearly Report. S3 

Darapoorain. 6 18 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 6 

Ganjam. 17 12 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 20 

Guntoor. 1 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 2 

Madura. II 1 

Preceding half-yearly Keport. 3 

Malabar, North. 29 10 

Prejieding half-yearly Report.33 

Malabar, South. 8 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Maaulipatam. 4. 10 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 4 

Nellore. I 7 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Rajabmundry. 4S 163 

IVecc^ing half-yearly Report. 44 

Salem. 28 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 22 

Scringapatam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report.58 

Tinncvelly. 1 3 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 3 

Trichinopoly. 13 

Preceding half-yearly Report. IS 

Vcrdachellum. 14 

Preceding half-yearly Keport. 16 

Vi^agapatain. 4 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 2 


Total 430 359 


Total preceding half-yearly Report .. 60S 


l27 89 

248: .. 


3 40 


.. 131 .. 

174 3 45 

.. 260 .. .. 



10 I 
.. 36 

611 

661 

5 

.. SO 
34 

178 


165 

1,220 

150 

..103 

.. 1,490 

..247 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
24lh March I 8 I 7 . 













































MADRAS JUtHCIAL SELECTIONS. 
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Btgvlation XIII, l-S®, tf Camt depending in their Courts, on 
Proper^ id Litigation ih those CourU. 


the 1st January I 8 I 7 ; 


'I. 

^.S 

.off 


a o 

<'i!e 


“i 

€ 3 

U 

a 1 u 
|1° 

1 

tjS 

^ a 

'9 S 

11 
Q a 

M g 

a. 

&i 

S <A 

=: 0 

s 

Cl 

f 

2? 

23 

400 

2 


■ 


.. 71 





H 


987 


645 

1,059 


wm 


.. 991 







41 


19 

89 

1 

14 


.. 79 







494 

7 

125 

293 




X... 624 







ITP 


« • 





.. 17 







262 

17 

71 





.. 379 







303 

. ^ 

929 





.. 333 







121 


72 





.. 138 



4 




33 


204 



* * 


.. 91 







34 


35 

233 




.. 63 







65 


15 

. 




.. 149 







291 

100 

70 












169 

99 

115 

402 




.. 363 







79 

27 

60 

442 




.. 154 







68 


235 

92 




63 







828 


92§” 





.. 552 







354 

54 

8 

109 




.. 506 







38 

, , 


i . . 




• 







37 

, , 

6 

mutU 




.. 58 



HHH 




120 







.. 132 














.. 201 







67 


, , 





.. 76 



n 




4,603 

327 

3,938 

%& 5 & 

1 

14 

■■ 

■HV 

mm 

■ 

■ 

■■ 
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of Property iu 



a 


S 

Litigation, on Itt 

b 0 

6 S 
»- .2 

•i 

4« 

z 



.a. 

■Cm 

e 

January 1817. 

£ a 

a 


3 

5 



3 ■ 


0 

u 


H 





!! 560 

402 

m 

447 


631 

Pan«. F. C. 
9,338 7 28 

!! 3,677 

1,704 


2,691 


4,668 

59,193 29 16 

.. 188 

123 

123 

164 


7,360 21 26 

418” 

, , 



267 

.. 853 

425 

9*19 


1,477 

51,402 36 27 


• • 

• • 

18 


17 

2,400 9 74 

318 

389“ 

406“ 

668” 


31,142 0 16 


929 ” 

, . 



889 

892 

929 

1,232 


22,210 19 5 

72 ” 

1,227 

• • 

72 

193 


10,940 0 25 

119 

204 ” 




277 

■■ 217 

204 

259 


9,002 7 45 

269” 




308 

.. 255 

269 

303 


308 

12,226 21 22 



15 

15 

80 



2,293 19 69 

.. 9 





158 

565 

635 

735 

1,026 



25,883 24 44 

.. 646 

517 " 

. , 


1,180 

» 

!! 515 

616 

785 


69,888 20 25 






187 

689 

716 

795 



15,662 2 15 

.. 1^6 

327 ” 




290 

!! 156 

327 

395 


219 

11,669 10 10 



929 

929 

1,757 



1,49,436 4 65 

117 " 




1,596 

» 

.. 612 

171 

525 


49,609 26 32 


♦ . 



1,118 


• . 

• , 

38 

■ 


2,557 3 18 

• . 

143 ” 



m 

58 


35 

143 

180 

■ 

93 

5,228 14 16 


162 

162 

162 

282 

■ 


15,746 21 56 


S20’ 

520 " 

680 ” 


217 

22,096 24 24 






1,214 

664 

664 

664 

721 


25,671 31 52* 

.. 406 




•• 

482 

2,417 

9,228 

9,555 

14,153 


ft 

6,10,964 40 70 

.. 11,958 

• 

■ 


■ 

.. 17,787 



Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


[8 E] 







































660 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


Appeals Voided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT tn tiie 1816. 

Decreed or dismissed...^6 

Adjusted by Razeenamahs of the parties... 1 

Total..27 ' 


(Signed) W**. OLIVER, 

Register. 

Register’s OfiSce, 

24th March I 8 I 7 . 


General 





General Abstract of Criminal Trials oh mkich Sentences were passed by the Fotydarry Adawbit, from 1st January to 31st December 1816. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


An Account shemng the Amount qf Fees collect^ and carried to the Account qf 
Gocemment in the Institution and TrUd qf Suits and Apj^aJtJrom Is/ qf 
January to 31st December ISlG. ^ 


Few udiected 
in 1816. 

ZiUcdi Courts. 


Bellary .. 

Canara . 

Chingleput ... 

Chittoor... .. 

S. Pig*. F. C. 

.... 1,140 35 59 

.... 2,717 37 38 
.... 1,090 15 22 

.... 1.093 2B 40 

Cochin . 

... 313 30 6 

Combaconum . . 

.... 1,077 6 14 

Cuddapah .. 

.... 1,112 10 5 

Darapooram. 

.... 516 38 4 

Ganjam .. 

.... 229 22 59 

Guntoor... 

.... 407 6 17 

Madura . 

.... 1,216 25 3 

Malabar, North . 

.... 1,326 40 25 

Malabar, South . 

.... 3,366 20 46 

Masulipatam . 

.... 985 0 70 

Nellore . 

.... 826 34 9 

Rajahmundry . 

.... 2,116 42 32 

Salem .. 

.... 466 33 34 

Seringapatam . 

.... 170 37 12 

Tinnevelly . 

.... 483 4 29 

Trichinopoly . 

.... 1,052 21 79 

Verdachellum . 

.... 995 22 10 

Vizagapatam . 

.... 1,846 33 55 

Provincial Courts. 

Centre division . 

.... 480 34 4 

Northern division . 

.... 2,891 26 72 

Southern division.. . 

. 860 28 IS 

Western division . 

. 1,138 23 69 


Totals; 

s. Pig*. F. c. 


2i,553 4. 28 


5,371 22 78 


Total, Pagodas ... 29,924 27 26 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
24th March 1817* 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 
Register. 
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®/"yippeali and Causes, determined or adjusted bv the Proviss- 
cm/ (^urts of ^ppe^ from January to June 1817, funned from the Monthlu Abstract 
Regtstert, furnished b^hem conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802. 


» 

Coarti. * 

App^alf 

CauRCB tried in the first 
instance. 

Tots). 

IJrtreed or 

DisniiiiNed. 

Adjusted by 

RaiceiiAmalis. 

' IDNsirecd or 
Piamissed. 

Adjusted hy 
IlnzeetiainAlis. 

Centre Division. 

2S 

2 

8 


35 

Northern Division. 

28 

S 

7 

2 

AO 

Soutliern Division. 

28 

1 

2 


31 

Western Division. 

8 

• • 

2 

•• 

7 

Total_ 

86 

6 

19 

2 

113 


Sudder Adawtat, Ucgister'a Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

10th October 1817. * Register. 


Genered Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, from July to December \S\T, formed from the Monthh/ Abstract 
Registers, furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIII, A. I). 1802, 
shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by those Courts in 
original Causes. 


Courts. 

Appeals 

Causes trh'd in the first 
instance. 

Tots). 

Amount of Pro. 

IlL'cieed or 
PlMUikSt’d. 

Adjusted by 
Kazveiittnialis. 

^Decreed <>r 

Dismissed. 

Adjusted by^ 

Ra/eeiianiahs. 

perty Decreed. 

• 

Centre Division ... 

23 

15 

5 

2 

45 

Piijt.. F. 

87,936 22 SO 

Northern Divi.sion. 

16 

1 

4 

7 

28 

2,25,184 40 35 

Southern Division. 

21 

, , 

6 • 

1 

28 

6,128 30 1 

Western Division.. 

15 

* * 4 

• • 

* • 

15 


Total.... 

75 

16 

15 

10 

116 

2,69.250 3 6 


Errors Excepted. 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, (Signed) R. CLARKE, 

20th February 1818. Acting Register. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformably to Sec¬ 
tion 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining undecided in 
their Courts on the ls< January 1818. 


Courts. 

Appeals. 

Causes under 
Trial in the drst 
instance. 

Total. 

Kstimate Aniouut of 
Prifpei'ty in Litij^ntiou 
on the 1st January 
1818. 

Centre Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Northern Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Southern Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Western Division . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Total.... 

12 

.. 32 

216 

.. 203 

105 

.. 98 

128 

.. 1J7 

4 

6 

49 

.. S3 

19 

.. 16 

28 

.. • 25 

16 

38 

265 

.. 256 

124 

.. 114 

154 

.. 142 

Paaodsis. F. C. 

57.092 11 9} 

6,95,70* 20 .. 

1,91,06* 27 18 

1.13,690 33 20 

461 

98 

559 

10.57,552 1 *7i 

1Total of the preceding 1 

1 half-yearly.) 

450 

IQ 

£50 

# 

1 


Errors Excepted. 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Offioe, 
20th February 1818. 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Regis(pr. 


[8F] 














































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS, 


General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the ZillakA^uris,Jrom Januan/ 

. Judges/pursuant to Section 10, 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s OfSce, 
9 th September I 8 I 7 . 




































































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 665 


to June 1 Sl'L formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished by the 
Regulation XXm, A. D. 180S. 


I 



Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 



































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTION?. 


General Abstract StcUement of Causes decided in the Zitlah Courts, from Jtdn^to>‘December I 8 I 7 , 

Regulation XIIJ, A. D. 1802, shewing ahjff the Amount Value 



Cuddapah.... 6 

Darapooram .. 2 

Ganjam . 2 

GuDtoor .... 2 


Malabar, South 9 
Masulipatam.. 4 

Nellore.i .. 

Rajahmundry 13 


Seringapatani 
Tinncvelly.... 6 

Trichiaopoly.. 3 

I 

Vetdachellum 10 
Viaagapatam.. 3 


Total.... 144 10 9 


Siidder Adawlut, Register's Office, 
20th February 1818. 
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formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers furnished by the Judges purstumt to Section 10, 
yf Property held unt^ Decrees passed in those Courts, 



Amount of 
Piupcily Decreed. 


Errors Excepted. 


S PdBi. F. <■. 

7,509 25 2.? 
17,4.55 2 68 
15,817 .38 39 
28,291 19 67 
17,649 3 12 
16,882 38 34 
3,365 26 76 

3,008 35 54 

* 

9,252 32 37 

.. _ 21,297 30 59 

.. 690 699 854 20,132 36 77 

.. 1,278 1,362 1,579 30,362 17 38 

.. 1,602 1,617 1,732 29.242 14 67 

2 781 781 829 4,519 30 23 

.. 1,081 1,096 1,193 6,330 29 41 

13 4,157 4,210 4,352 30,147 5 11 

12 12 59 991 40 29 

720 720 767 2,688 2 47 

2 462 462 544 16,675 1!/ 19« 

992 992 1,091 2,262 14 £8 

1 1,270 l,27o| 1,373 19,.390 36 49 

58 *7 4,74211,9.34 170 26 35,020 35.376^,546 3,03,273 42 28 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 













































MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


{iencral Report of the ReportsJurmked by the ZUlah Judges, confbAnably to Section 11 

shewing al^the estimated Amount of 



Iljr the Judge, In Appeal from the Bp the Aidstaut Judge, in 
Deciiiou of Appeal from Deciiion of 


Ilarjr. 

Preceding liall'yearly Report 

iiara. 

Preceding liall-yearly Report 

ingicput. 

Preceding Iiall-ycarly Report 

iltoor. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

mbacunum . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

ddapah . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

rapooram . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

njuro. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

ntoor . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

idura. 

Preceding hafl-ycarly Report 

debar. North .. . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

ilabar, South.,, .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

uulipatam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

llore. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

jahmundry... 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

ein. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

ringapatam. 

-’receding half-yearly Report 

incvelly. 

Preceding half-yearly Repor 

ichinopoly. 

Preceding half-yearly Repot 

rdachellum. 

Preceding half-yearly Repor 

zagnpatam. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


^lrT;Reto?t!'“'"} -H 




38 

*71 

1 

ibii 

691 

33 

U 

449 

53 ' 

13 

42 

98 

527’ 

22 

14 

241 

138’ 

29 

36 

lie 

234 ■ 


.. ns: 

39 


40 

.. 1381 


106 1 

27 

.. 90 


7* 

50 

.. 76 


799 

237 

.. 810 


2*6 . 

37 

.. 2S5 


39 

, . 

.. 57 


16 

14 

.. 32 


94 

18 

.. 113 


iss 

.. 176 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
20th February 1818. 











































MADRAS JUDICIAL SlfiLlfiCnOJNS. 




'^gulation Kill, 1808, ofCauset depending in their Courts, on the 1st January 1818} 



Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) R. CLARKI'i, 

^ Acting Register. 
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Appealt decided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT^on* January4o June I 8 I 7 . 

r 

Decreed or dismissed...7 

Adjusted by Razecnanialis of the parties/T. 1 

Total 


(Signed) 


W. OLIVER 


Register. 


Appeals decided by the SUDDER ADAWLUT^om July to December I 8 I 7 . 

» f 

Decreed or dismissed. 8 

Adjusted by Kazeenamahs . 2 


Total. 10 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Magistrate. 


General 







General Abstract of Crmmal Triah on Thick Sentences Tere passed by the Fotgdarry Adau lut, from January to Decemj 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


O71 



[8 H] 


(Signed) ROB^. ANDERSON, 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS, 


An Accmtnt shewing the Amount tff Fees collected and carried to the Account 
Government on the Institution and Trial qf Suits and Appehts Jrom 
January to \9,th 


Feea collected 
in 1817. 



S. Pag«. 

F. 

c. 

Centre division . 


34 

67 

Northern division. 


39 

76 

Southern division. 


7 

12 

Western division. 


42 

14 

Bellary. 


21 

1 

Canara. 


2 

21 

Chingleput. 

. 680 

27 

75 

Chittoor. 


19 

37 

Combaconum. 


28 

46 

Cuddapah . 


28 

47 

Darapooram. 


34 

46 

Ganjam . 


15 

76 

Guntoor. 


27 

60 

Madura . . 


9 

50 

Malabar, North .. 


31 

16 

Malabar, South . 


28 

48 

Masulipatam . 


29 

13 

Nellore . 


37 

46 

Rajalunundry . 


43 

0 

Salem . . 


24 

6 

Seringapatam . 


36 

51 

Tinnevelly . 


29 

24 

Trichinopoly . 


3 

5 

Verdachellum . 


35 

44 

Vizagapatam . 


15 

13 


Total*. 

S. P*gi. F. C. 


6,541 34 9 


17,876 34 23 


Total, Star Pagodas 24,418 23 34 


Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 

24th March 1818. 


R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 


* The account of fee* collected from 12 July to Dec. 1817, not lent home. 






























MADRAS JUDICFAIL SDLECTIC^ 


fi78 

Oeneral Abstract Statement of Ameals and Causes, determined or adjusted btf the Frown- 
dal Courts oftAapeal, from January to June 1818, Amwet from the JUonthlu Abetract 
Registers,fUrrikhed by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XIJJ, A. D. 1802. 


T-: —— 

Conru. 

V 

1 • 


Cautea triad in the Artt 
Inatance. 

Total. 





Centra Division... 

10 


s 


IS 

Southdkn Division. 

20 


s 

,. 

28 

NortheAi Division. 

22 

5 

2 

2 

SI 

, Western Division. 

16 


5 

1 

22 

Total.... 

68 

5 

IS 

3 

89 


Errors Excepted. 

Sudd’er Adawlat, Register’s Office, (Signed) R. CLARKE,^ 

30th September 1818. Acting Register. 


General Abstract Statement of Ajmeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the Provincial 
CouAs of Appeal, from ls< July to 31»< December \S\%, formed from the Monthly 
Abstract Registers, furnished by them conformably to Section 13, Regulation XJJm, 
A. D. 1802, shewing also the Amount Value of Property held under Decrees passed by 
those Courts in original Causes. 


Courla. 

Appeals 

Causes tried iu the first 
iastance* 

Total. 

.Amount of Pro¬ 
perty Decreed. 

'Decreed or 

DismiftMde 


’Oeertred or 

DUmined. 


Centre Division ... 

19 


5 


24 

Pegs. F. C. 

71,467 14 0 

1 

S3 

2 

.2 

i 

38 

1,68.270 0 5 


18 

1 

6 

e . 

25 

42,301 I 10 

Western Division.. 

13 

*1 

7 

• • 

21 

89,311 9 8 

Total_ 

83 

4 

20 

1 

108 

3,21,350 9 11 


Errors Excepted. 

Sadder Adawlut, Register's Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER. 

Slst March 1819. Register. 


• General Report an the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts of Appeals, conform¬ 
ably to Section 14, Regulation XIJJ, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining 
undecided in their Courts on the 31rt December 1818, shewing the estimated Amount of 
Property in Latigation in those Courts. 


Couru. 

Appeals. 

Causes under 
Trial in the first 
instance. 

Total. 

Amount In Litigation. 

CsmirA ’niwlffilnn . 

10 

15 

201 

.. 217 

103 

.. 105 

128 

.. 132 

4 

2 

49 

.. 51 

19 

> .. 23 

20 

.. 22 

14 

17 

250 

.. 268 
122 

.. 128 
148 

.. 154 

Rupee.. A. P. 

50,114 8 2 

23,46,945 1 5 

8,13,981 8 11 

3,20,618 4 10 

Frecedinc^ half-yearly Report 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Total.... 

Total preceding half- ) 
yeany Report.... y 


92 

534 

35.31,659 7 4 

469 

98 

567 



Errors Excepted, 

Sadder Adawlut, Register’s Office, NiSigned) W. OLIVER, 

Slst Moreh 1819. X. Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement (^Causes deci^d in tite Zillah Courts^om January to 

Judges, pursuant to Section 10, 



























































ToU] before the Jodge, Anistaot Judge, aod 
R^ter. ^ 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


June 1818, formefijrom the Monthly Abstract Registers Jiimished by the Ziliah 
Regulation Xlllt A. JX 180S. 


Triedg in the first iustance^ by the Natire Commissioners* 


Diiirici “•*;*«“* 


" 5 

S 8 

I I 


27 .. 


106 25 



VilU^e 



g 


fl 

o 

'i 


1 

"i 

5 



*2 


§ 








2,706 2,731 


259 , 5l ..11,086 196 27 3 3,004 3,065 

94 12 3 .. 656 656 

1 146 223 3 4 1,873 1,906 

37 27 .. .. 989 1,001 


15 2 1 4,028 ,«4,040 


159 no 


27 25 .. 1 827 832 

38 18 .. 1 747 747 

. 971 978 

1,048 194 33 .. 2,591 2,626 



23 18 1 

49 9 .. 

308 220 .. 

25 26 1 


1,906 

2,018 

1,001 

1,089 

,(4,040 

4,139 

1,556 

1,588 

286 

328 

660 

692 

969 

1,108 

1,224 

1,361 

442 

571 

832 

960 

747 

791 

978 

1,059 

2,626 

2,729 

12 

66 

558 

591 


388 388 

935 935 

1,248 1,248 


Errors Excepted. 


1,120 72 11 26,628 26,860 28,792 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Acting Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract Statement of Causes decided in the Zillak Courts, firm Ju^ to December 1818, r 

Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, shewifig also the Amount Value I 

/ . . . 


Bellary 


Canara . 20 . 


Chinglepnt 
Chittoor.. 


Combaconum... 
Cuddapab . 


Darapooram .... 

Ganjam. 

Madura. 

MaLbar, North.. 
Malabar, South .. 
Muaulipatam .... 

Nellore. 

Rajahtnundry.... 


Seringapatam,... 

Tinnevelly. 

Tricbinopoly .... 

Verdachelluin .. 

« 

Vizagapatam_ 


Total.... 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
31st March 1819. 





























































Total by the Jodge, Asaiatant dodge. 
Roister. 



Errors Excepted. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Register. 















































MADRAS JUDICIAL •SELECTIONS. 


General Report of the Reports furnished hy the Zillah Judges, cotformc^bl^ to Reckon 11, 

shewing also the estimated Amount of 




Bcllary. 2 21 

Preceding half yearly Report ,. 2 .. 17 

Canara.20(> 

Preceding half-yearly Report ..112 

Chiogicput. 18 21 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 20 .. 

Chiltoor. 23 89 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 26 .. 

Conibaconum . 8 18 

’ Preceding half-yearly Report .. 10 .. 

Cuddapah. 25 

Preceding hulf-yearly Report .. 28 .. 

Uarapooram. '4 24 

Preceding half-yearly Report t, 4 .. 

Ganjant. ,5 .3 ^ 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. .. 3 

Guntoor. 

Preceding half-yearly Rejrort .. ] .. 1 

Madura. 2 1 

E'’:,AdinB half-yearly Report .. 2 

lilaiabar, North. S 6 

PrecediiTg half-yearly Report .. 7 .. 

Malabar, South. 7 14 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 7 .. 

Masulipataiu. 22 33 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 19 .. 23 

Nellorc. 6 21 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 6 .. 19 

Rajahmund^y. 24 1118 


Seringapatam. 4 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 5 

Tinncvelly. 1 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 1 .. 

Trichinopoly. 7 20 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 16 .. 15 

Verdachelluin. 3 35 

Preceding half-yearly Report ... 8 

Vizagapatain. 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 1 ' 


Total 402 640 


Total preceding half-1 

yearly Repwt.... 1 • ‘^7° 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
Slst March 1819. 









































MABRA^ 


Regulation XllPsf\^(R, of Causes depending in their Courts, on the \st3mmry 1819; 
Rropert^ in Litigation in those Ctmrts. 



Errors Excepted. 


[S K‘] 


(Signed) W. OLIVEil, . 

Register, 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


Decrees passed by the SUDDER ADAWLUT from January to Taj e 1818. 
Decreed or dismissed by the Sudder Adawlut... 3 


Adjusted by Razeenamahs ... 

Total. 7 


(Signed) 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
SOth September 1818. 


R, CLARKE, ’ 
Acting Register. 


Appeals decided hythe SUDDER ADAWLUT July to December 1818» 

Decreed or dismissed . 15 

Adjusted by Razcenamahs of the parties... 3 

Total... 17 , 


(Signed) 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
31st March 1819. 


W. OLIVER, 

Magistrate. 


Geuerai 







General Abstract qfCrhnhml Trials on ’xbich Sentences vsere passed by the Foujdarry Adawlut, from January to Dumber 1818. 





15th February 1819, 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SSLSCTIO^ 


An Account shying ike Amount qf Fees collected and carried to ^e Account qf 
Gofoemment in the Institution and Trial qf Suits and Appels from //w 1st 
January to the 31st December 1818. 


Fees collected 
in 1818. 



Rupees. 

A. 

p. 

Centre division .. 


0 

0 

Northern division. 


0 

0 

Southern division. 


8 

6 

Western division. 

. 77 

8 

0 

Bellary. 


3 

5. 

Canara.. 


0 

0 

Chingleput. 


11 

3 

Chittuor... 


2 

4 

Combaconuin... 


2 

0 

Cuddupah . 

.1.478 

6 

3 

Darapooram. 

. 821 

10 

11 

Ganjatn .. 

. 0 

0 

0 

Madura. 


6 

9 

MalaWr, North . 


0 

0 

Malabar, South. 


1 

7 

Masuiipatam.. 


4 

9 

Ncllore . 


1 

■ 0 

Rajahinundry . 

. 751 

15 

3 

Salem. 

. 60 

9 

8 

Seringapatam .. 


0 

0 

Tinnevelly. 


8 

1 

Trichinopoly . 


3 

0, 

Verdachellum. 


7. 

7 

Yizagapatam .. 


7 

5 


TotaBi. 
Rupee!. A. 


847 0 6 


I I 

r-w 


■ - 16,990 5 3 

Total, Rupees.17^837 5 9 


Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
31st March 1819* 


W. OILVER, 

Register. 
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General Aftstract Statement of Appeals and Causes deterrmned or adjusted by the 
Provindtal Courts of Appeal, from January to June \S1Q, formed Jrom the 
^Monthly* Abstract Registers furnished by them, confoimably to Section 13, 
Regulation XIII, A. D, 180^. 


• 

Courts. 

Appeals 

Hiiil 

Total. 

o 

1! 

g.a 

0) .a 
QO 

>'4 ' 

•n § 

a c 

%a 

9 V 
is:* n 
^ ea 

■<« 

/ 

O 

g.a 

o a 

8.a 
QQ 

Adjusted by 
Razeenam^s. 

< 

Centre Division . 

9 

1 

3 

• • • 

IS 

Northern Division . 

22 

3 

12 

2 

39 

Southern Division . 

13 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

14. 

Western Division . 

24. 

• • • 

G 

• • • 

30 

Total... 

G8 

• 

4> 

22 

2 

96 


Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

7th October 1819. 


General Report on the Reports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformably to 
Section 14, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remaining 
undecided in their Courts,^on the 1st July 1819. 


Courts. 

Appeals. 

Causes un¬ 
der trial in 
the first in¬ 
stance. 

Total. 

Total preceding 
half-yearly 
Report. 

. . g . . ..—— 

Centre Division .. 

11 

3 

14 


Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 10 

... 4 

• • • 

14 

Northern Division. 

195 

40 

235 


Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 201 

... 49 

• • • 

... 250 

Southern Division. 

113 

19 

132 


Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 103 

... 19 

• • • 

... 122 

Western Division . 

117 

15 

132 


Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 128 

... 20 

• • • 

... 148 

Total 

4.3G 

77 

513 

• • • 

Total preceding half-1 
yearly Report.j 

... 44.2 

... 92 

• • • 

... 534 


Errors Excepted. 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

SuiJder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

' 7th October 1819. 


[8 L] 
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General Abstract Statement qf Ckiuses decided in the Zillah Courts, Jromljartuaty to 
pursuant to Section 10, Regulation XIII, A. D. 1802, shewing also'ihe 


Zilllhl. 


Bellarjr. 

Canara . 

Chingleput.. . 

Chittoor. 

CoDibaconum. 
Cuddapah ... 
Davapooram . 

Gaujam. 

Madura. 

Malabar, North 
Malabar, South 
MasulipaCam .. 

Ncllorc. 

Gajahtnundry.. 

Salem . 

Seringapatam.. 
Tinncvellj .... 
Tricbiiiopoly .. 
Verdacfaellum 
Vizagapatam .. 

Total 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
7th October, 1819. 


Adjitttcd by Rui 
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June 1819f formed from the Monthly Abstract Registers Jumished by the Judges^ 
Amount Value <f Property held under Decrees passed in those Courts. 



^ Amount of 

g Property Decreed 
s 
o 


6 ..|i.8n 


Errors Excepted. 


Rnpen. 

A. 

P. 

ig.ns 

7 

4 

22,109 

11 

0 

62,324 

6 

11 

83,342 

11 

2 

45,1S8 

12 

0 

75,089 

• 

10 

6 

13,858 

0 

4 

9,881 

3 

3 

50,918 

I 

7 

49,726 

6 

2 

46,752 

15 

3 

87,404 

3 

1 

12,831 

8 

7 

46,410 

11 

3 

51,791 

2 

5 

3,125 

8 

0 

5,288 

13 

0 

19,411 

7 

7 

8,815 

10 

1 

57,886 

8 

9 

7,71,243 

14 

3 


(Signed) W OLIVER, 

Register. 
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General Report of the Reports furnished by the Zillah Judges, corformably to Section 11, 

shexcing ajso the estimated Amount oj 



Before the Judjic, in Appeal from 
Uecisioii of 


Bcllary. 

Preceding half yearly Report 

Canara. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

Chinglepiit. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 
Cliiltoor...... 


Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Conibaconuin . 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Cuddapah. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Darapooram. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Ganjani.•. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Madura. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Malabar, North. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Malabar, South. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Musulipatnni. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Nellore. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Rajahmundry. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Salem. 

P|eceding half-yearly Report. 

Seringupatuin.{ 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Tinncvelly. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

Trieliinopoly. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

, Verdacliellum. 7 

! Preceding half-yearly Report. 3 

I Vizagapatam.. .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 


Total preceding half- 7 
yearly Report.... j " " 



Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
7tli October 1819. 
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Regulation XIII, 180f, of Causes depending in their Courts, on the 
Property in Litigation on j^se Courts. 


IstJutylU^i 


* , Under Trial In the first initance before the 



.s| Si>!5 S,!. 

5i 

£ 


82 

.. 2,224. 
87 

55 

1,456 
.. 1,086 
448 

.. 348 

1,453 
.. 1,698 
599 

.. 510 

244 

.. 257 

/>519 

/ .. 47S 

1,775 
.. 1,517 
1,650 
.. 1,417 
1,887 
.. 1,457 
186 

.. 125 

2 




..2,781 ..12,907 


' Errors Excepted. 


153 

153 

.. 149 

.. 152 

407 

407 

.. 2,368 

.. 2,368 

130 

130 

84 

84 

1,652 

1,686 

.. 1,215 

.. 1,220 

582 

586 

.. 443 

.. 459 

1,594 

1,594 

.. 1,826 

.. 1,826 

701 

701 

.. 636 

.. 636 

336 

336 

.. 315 

.. 315 

538 

'538 

.. 480 

.. 480 

1,847 , 

1.847 

.. 1,557 

.. 1,557 

1,788 

1,954 

.. 1,562 

.. 1,673 

1,990 

1,990 

.. 1,570 

.. 1,570 

227 

227 

.. 142 

.. 142 

324 

• 324 

384 

.. 419 

1,484 

1,484 

.. 1,186 

.. 1,207 

11 

11 

495 

495 

.. 502 

.. 502 

143 

143 

145 

145 

731 

731 

.. 726 

.. 726 

445 

445 • 

.. 665 

., 665 

15,567 

15,771 

6 .. 15,966 

.. 16,157 


,\n,aunt of Property 
^ under Litigation. 



1,36,747 3 2 
43,583 5 0 
1,40,905 5 6 
72,760 5 4 
1,17,866 12 S 
38,718 3 11 
45,724 12 4 
64,771 8 9 
85,630 7 9 
2,41,703 5 2 
70,209 12 • 7 
27,410 IS 8 
4,51,605 IS 3 
93,306 11 9 
10,846 i 0 
17,267 6 2 
23,822 0 4 
99,576 3 9 
58,141 0 0 


18,61,964 11 0 


(Signed). 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


[8 M] 
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Appeals decided hy SUDDER ADAWLUT^om 1st January to SOthJune 1819. 

Decreed or dismissed... 18^ 

Adjusted by Razeenamah... 1^' 


Total. 19 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
23d September 1819. 


(Signed) W1 OLIVER, 

Register. 




Appeals depending in SUDDER ADAWLUT on the \st July 1810. 
Q6 Appeals depending. 


^Signed) 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 

23d September 1819. 


W. OLIVER, 

Register. 


, EXTii AGT 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LE'ITER^ojii FORT ST. GEORGE, 

• Dated the 1st March 1815. 

• 

,Par. ISS. Wfc regret tb be obliged to bring to the notice of your Honour¬ 
able Court, the correspondence with the Judge and Magistrate in Canara, which 
is recorded'on our proceedings noted in the margin,* relative to the detection 
of an extensive system of flagrant corruption and iniquity on the part of his 
native servants. 


Judicial Letter 
tVom Madras, 
1 March 1815. 


134. Althou^i it was the opinion of the Judge and Magistrate, that the ag¬ 
gravated nature of the offences of his servants, and the extent of tlie injury 
which had resulted to the community from their crimes, called lor the adop- 
tion of other measures towards them than those prescribeil by tlie Regulation, 
which provides for the trial of partial corruption and extortion, we enjoined 
him strictly to conform to the Regulations in conducting the prosecutions 
which have been instituted against them. 

135. This, indeed, was the only course of proceeding which we considered 
it competent either for us to direct, or for him to pursue. That the parties had 
rights (however criminal their conduct had been) was unquestionable, and that 
the law (whetlier its particular provision on the point in question were expe¬ 
dient or otherwise), should enable them to maintain their rights, we deemed a 
matter of greater importance than even the complete detection, and the ade- 

3 uate punishment of the offences with which they were charged. We, however, 
irected the Judge and Magistrate to prosecute with activity his investigation 
into the abuses which had taken place, and to report all his proceedings con¬ 
nected with it for our information. 

13G>You will observe, that Mr. Wilson, the Judge and Magistrate, trans- 
mitt'/a to us petitions from two of the accused servants, who, convinced of the 
im^acticability of exculpating themselves, appear to have .sought for revenge 
by an attack on the character of that genlieinan. On his first bringing to our 
notice the discovery of the malpractices of his servants, Mr. Wilson liad ex¬ 
pressed himself in a manner which appeared to proceed from expressions highly 
creditable to his character; and the strong measures adopted by him for the 
purpose of securing the persons and the property of the offenders, and of ob¬ 
taining the most ample evidence of their guilt, would have removed all idea of 
collusion between him and them, even if any grounds for such a suspicion had 
existed. No such suspicion was ever entertained, and we had communicated 
to Mr. Wilson our assurances, that we reposed entire confidence in the inte¬ 
grity of his character. As, however, it appeared from tlie letter from Mr. 
Wilson, which accompanied one of the above-mentioned petitions, that he liad • 
employed one of his public servants in the transaction of private business, wc 
deemed it proper to .intimate to him, that we considered every instance in 
which an inferior public servant was so employed by any officer of Government 
to be matter of regret; but we thought it just to that gentleman to add, that 
we regarded the allegations contained, in the papers which he had transmitted, 
precisely in the same light in which they were represented by himself, and 
that we reposed unshaken confidence in his integrity and honour. 

137. Your Honourable Court will observe, that the conduct of Mr. Thomas 
Gahagan, in the part he performed in bringing to light those abuses, was such 
as to do honour to his discernment and public spirit, and to attract our parti¬ 
cular notice; and that the zeal of Mr. William Campbell, the Assistant Col¬ 
lector in Malabar, in voluntarily affording his aid to Mr. Wilson, also obtained 
our approbation. ^ 

138. We caused Mr. Wilson to be’informed, that we should be disposed to 
forego all claim to the fines adjudged to Government, till the whole of the pro¬ 
secutors have obtained a restitution of their property from the delinquents.t 

139. We have not thought proper to comply with the recommendation of 
the Magistrate, that all the native servants sfAd the Commissioners under him 
y should 

lUh and Aay, 15* Jobs, IStll July, 10th, ISth, and 27th August 1813; 
itaJanuiy, an^lSthFebruary 1814. ^ t 27thAugust 1813. 



Judicial Letter 
from Madrae, 

I March 1816 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
5 Jan. 1816. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
II May 1813. 
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should be dismissed^ for connivance at the abuses which have been practised in 
the zillah. We conceived that it would be preferable, that their dismissal 
should take place iu the regular manner prescribed by Regulation V, A. D. 
§811 ; or if that course of proceeding should be attended with difficulty, or 
liable to objection, that the authority of Government should not be interposed, 
till we had seen reason to be satisfied of tlie misconducC of each' individual 
who was to be dismissed. , 

140. Our further proceedings on the subject will be submitted to your' 
Honourable Court, when we shall have ascertained the issue of one or more of 
the appeals which the parties have made from the decisions of the Judge, in 
the suits which have been instituted against them.. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated 5th January 1816. 

Par. 34. With reference to the information communicated to your Honour¬ 
able Court by our letter of the 1st March last,* in regard to the misconduct of 
the public servants employed under Mr. Wilson, the late Judge and Magistrate 
of the zillah of Canara, we have the honour to inform you, that we have been 
induced, by the representations of his successor, Mr. Baber,f to authorize him 
to suspend from employment as many of those servants as he had reason to be¬ 
lieve unworthy of confidence. In granting this authority, however, we did not 
omit to. remind Mr. Baber, that the proof of their delinquency must ultimately 
be established in the regular manner prescribed by the Regulations. 

35. Copies of several decrees passed by the provincial court of api^eal, in 
affirmation of decrees of the zillah court of Canara, against two of those lelin- 
quents, the Sheristadar, and the Foujdarry Record keeper, have been since re¬ 
ceived, and are recorded on our proceedings noted in.the margin.J 

36. Some further petitions of the nature of those referred to in the 136tli 
paragraph of our last dispatch, have been received from certain of the delin¬ 
quents. One of them, containing very heavy accusations against the late Ma¬ 
gistrate, Mr. Wilson, has been referred by us to Mr. Baber; but the report 
upon it, received from that gentleman, has only confirmed our opinion of the 
general falsehood of the allegations of the petitioner, and the unworthiness of 
his case, to call for the interference of Government. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The lltA May 1813. 

Read the following letters from the Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

For the information of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
I have the honour to inform you, that I have been under the necessity of 
placing the persons of the two head civil and magisterial native servants, 
named Poottapah and Maudapah, under restraint, in consequence of several 
complaints having been preferred, charging them with gross corruption in the 
execution of their public duties. . * -' 

The complaints already received are not preferred by the persons who are 
said to have given the bribes, but by others, who declare themselves acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, and who are now engaged in producing 
the necessary proof against the parties. 

I have 

* One hundred and thirty-third and ibllotring paragraphs. > f Consultation, Tth April 
1 Consultations, 17th aad 27th July, 25u August, 11th and 29th Sept^ber, and 
Norember 1815.- • J' , • 
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I have been induced to put th^e penong under restraint, to prevent their Madra* Judicial 
escape, ^nd to jireclude the possibility of their exerting any undue influence. Comuitationa, 
I trustihe Honourable the Governor in Council will admit the propriety of w 
the measure, and authorize the continuance of it until the causes can be ' 

regularly made over to the circuit Judge, and their merits determined before 
that tribunal. , 

^ 1 have the honour, &c. &c. 


Zillah Court, Qlanara, 
1st May 1813. 


(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 


P. S. ^ Copies of this letter have been forwarded to the court of Sudder 
and Foujdarry Adawlut and provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit. 


To the Chijf Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to inform you, that since the date of my last letter, v 
1 have succeeded in securing considerable property, in money and eflects. 
concealed under ground, belonging to the two servants^ Poottapah and Mauda< 
pah. A great number of their private papers have also been found under 
ground, and I am sorry to say, that these papers and property corroborate the 
charges against them so much, that there can be no longer any doubt of their 
infamy. I have, in consequence, thought it my duty to put them in irons, 
and have this day sent them to the common jail. I am endeavouring to re¬ 
cover mor&'property and more papers; and as 1 have already received infor¬ 
mation some of their accomplices, I beg permission from the Honourable 
the ^wernor in Council to conduct these inquiries to a close, vrhen I shall 
havr^e honour of reporting all particulars. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 

‘ (Signed) A. WILSON, 

Zillah Court, Canara, Magistrate. 

4th May 1813. 

Ordered, that the foregoing letters do lie on the table. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The ^\st Mcy 1813. 

Read the following letter from the Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Honour- Madras Judicial 
. able the Governor in Council, some further particulars now pending in this Conaultationt, 
court, against the two native head servants, Poottapah and Maudapah. I am 
sorry to state, that late and daily discoveries confirm the propriety of the 
measures which have already been adoptcii against them; and, as by present 
information, it appears likely that their malpractices, and the consequences of 
them, have been both more frequent and pernicious than can be at present 
imaging or described, it will remain for the Honourable the Governor in 
Council to diiict whatever future measureamay be deemed expedient for the 
final conviction of these two offenders and theii^many accomplices. The num¬ 
ber of cQln^lamts at present preferred is forty, and the charges which tliey set 
fi^P^^tSopsist ff bribery, corruption, oppression, preventing and perverting the 
due coune ofvustice, intimiaating and threatening the people. The amount 

[8NJ • of 
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e 

Madnu juiKdiU of bribes, feufc and otber profits, stated in thoaa several cpropkints to Jiayn,l|!epn 
Conmdnitioni, ■ received by Poottapab and Mapdapah, is Eppeas 33,243]^ or St^r Fagp^PS 
21 MSy 1813. g jg Q 3 ^ to J,^v« been given either for the pprqhpse 

of influence, general or particular assmances pr good will, or for absolpte 
interference in the process of thp court. 1 feel that 1 cannqt proceed upon the 
information I am about to communicate, without protesting how perfectly 
unconscious I have always been of these circpmstances, and I Have to lament 
that such an unfortunate silence has hitherto prevailed respecting them. I am ■ 
acquainted with four oriental languages; Canarese, Concan, Mahratta, and 
Hindoostance, which are very generally spoken throughont Canara. The 
people who now confess themselves on oath to have paid the bribes, and to 
havp been poquainted with all, or many other of the infamies now brought to 
light, have stated, that they have frequently seen and conversed with me, and 
yet until the arrival of Mr. Gahagan I never heard one word about bribery,' 
corruption, oppression, or injustice. The existence, however, of these, is now 
clearly proved to have continued for some years: and they have been so 
general throughout the province, that I am shocked to think that they have 
been practised, particularly by the servants of a court'of justice, and I am 
grieved to find how serious they have been; I must, therefore, implore of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council to receive this letter as coming from 
a public servant, deeply ^impressed with sorrow at the evils which he is about 
to recite, aqd unhappy at the mischiefs which they have occasioned. It 
really is not credible, that these transactions could have been carried on for 
such a length of time unknown to me; but when the following circumstances 
shall have been considered, it will be seen, not only that such is the truth, 
but that until now the discovery could not have happened. These servants 
were formerly employed in the Revenue department, and one for a time in 
the circuit court, with so much credit to themselves, tbajt I thbuj^t myself 
truly fortunate in obtaining them at the first institution of the court a^ Onorc; 
and, with respect to the public duties assigned to them, I can declafthat 
the trust and responsibility attached to them has never been more than V’hat 
the universal practice of every court and the Regulations of Government p.’e> 
scribe, nor does it any where appear that the duties assigned to these persons 
have either assisted or encouraged their evil practices. They have formed the 
plan of enriching themselves by imposing upon the credulity of the people ; 
and, with the aid of other court and zillah servants, they have been enabled to 
prosecute their wicked designs without my knowledge or suspicion. The 
Honourable the Governor in Council will, I trust, readily believe, that every 
cause decided or pending in the zillah court has at all times received from me 
the most patient and conscientious investigation ; yet it may be easily con¬ 
ceived that evil-disposed persons, designing to enrich themselves, can persuade 
the people to believe that they have a vast influence in public matters, and 
that th^ have the power at all times to direct the process of the court, to 
the profit or disadvantage of vyhonq they pjlease. That this has been the case, 
the following brief abstract of the complaints already received will fully esta¬ 
blish. They have taken bribes from both parties in the same suit, and having 
recommended an adjustment of the suit, toe parties have filed a Razeemamah, 
and the suit has been dismissed. They have instructed complainants in trifling 
cases to cite wealthy pe^^qns as witnesses to facts, of which they knew nothing, 
merely to extort from them a fee to purchase their release from attendance} 
the prosecutor has then been taught to withdraw himself, and the snit has 
been dismissed in consequence of his non-atteodaoce for several months. On 
other occasions, they have received bribes from pkintifis and defoodiints, ii) 
causes wherein my decisions have been appealed, and Inve received the cw* 
flrmation of the upper court. Does not this prove what an infatuation haf 
prevailed, and does it not appear that either plaintiff or defendant, in one ar 
all of such cases, would suspect their boasted influe.nce? But, it has. nat'er haeq 
mentioned. It appears to me inconoeivablex how tliese nun coulld have found 
time or opportunity to des%n and practice these vasioua acts of cunning and 
duplicity. Their official duties have always been numerous atm constiwt, and 
it remains for me to explain why they have been so. Si^a the origin^ 
establishment of the coui^ there has not been a'Regiatea who (notiuipad long 
enough to undertake the superiatende^ee. on manageqoeat 
portant details of office, and I ^ve beeiv oaosequepce, oh/^ged to es'iij^' 

them 
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than (0 tHos9 two servants. Mr. M'Kerrell wa* twice absent at Madras, and Madrw Judioiat 
present, that gentleman was so industriously attentive to the acquisition 
of th^ native languagesp^ that I permitted his attendance in court to be less ^ 

to give* him opportunity to prosecute his studies with more 
piopabuity of success^ and he accordingly quitted the zillah at two different 
partods, for-Jhe special purpose of being examined in the languages, the 
f awrase and Gentoo, and for the acquisition of those he obtained the pre- 
sr^ihed rewards. Mr. Hobertson was appointed to succeed Mr, M'Kerrell, 
hut this gentleman did not join; and from the departure of the former until 
the arrival^ of Mr. 'Fraser, a period of twenty.one months, the court was with¬ 
out a Register. In the course of Mr. M^Kerrell’s residence in Canara he was 
four other months absent on leave, in the prosecution of his studies, so that 
it may be truly said I have been almost entirel;^ without a Register, from the 
first institution of this court until the present time. Hence 1 have found it 
indispensable to the speedy furtherance of public business to make over most 
qf the'duties of Register to these persons. But it is not from matters con- 
ueeted with their public duty that they have been in any way assisted or 
secured in the prosecution of their infamies, and the only possible cause to 
which 1 can impute success to have attended them in their wicked designs, 
has been from the consequence that is always supposed to attach to respectable 
and responsible situations; and these two men being* the two principal native 
servants of the court, the people have unhappily believed that they really pos¬ 
sessed the influence which they have so audaciously proclaimed. 

The lamentable effects of this unhappy credulity are more numerous and 
more serious than the Honourable the Governor in Council may be willing 
or able to coqqgiye; I therefore think it my duty to apprize the Honourable 
the Goven;^ in Council generally, that the most atrocious malpractices have 
undouhilaly, and for a long time past, existed, and that many of the Commis¬ 
sioner/ and other public servants thro^hout the province and*in the court 
have'^aided and abetted their infamies. Five of these Commissioners have been 
already summoned to attend the court, and I have placed the Cutwall, a Vakeel 
of the court, and others implicated, under personal restraint: neither shall any 
other measure that can in the least conduce to the most full and successful ter¬ 
mination of these inquiries be forgotten or untried. Much remains to be done; for 
it is by present inquiry alone that the extent of the late evils can be discovered, 
and the offenders detected and secured. It will be seen, from the following 
recital ofa curious fact, what ah uncommon degree of cunqing has been practised 
by the two principals in offence, and the Honourable the Governor in Council 
will then seC how improbable discovery became. For some time after the 
appointment of these men to the court, their duties were carried on with perfect 
tranquillity and order. On a sudden a violent animosity arose between them, 
the causes of which were variously stated by each : it became so troublesome, 

. that the public bbsiness was impeded by it, and I was obRged several times to 
threaten them with dismissal, if it did not cease. Although I occasionally 
experienced inconvenience from these animosities, yet as I had learnt, both in 
the Revenue and Judicial departments, how useful they frequently were, in 
maintaining a watchful jealousy amongst servants intrusted with important 
duties, I endeavoured merely to moderate their feuds, not to suppress them j 
but I little imagined that all this appearance of enmity was feigned, and adopted 
only to conceal the villanies which are now exposed. During all this time 
there pever has appeared any thing in their motle of living to create the smallest 
suspicion of their guilty practices. Their demeanour has, in every respect, 

* been plain and unostentatious, corresponding with what their pay and a little 
family estate might Be supposed capable of affording to either. When they 
imagined that their ffeigned animosities,had subsisted long enough to lull my 
suspicions; they thought proper to put an end to the part which they had .so 
long acted, by an intermarriage of their children, in the year Ihtl- Upon this 
occasion tliey certainly displayed considerable expense ; but as it is well known 
to what an ex Ait the natives will go upon these occasions, it did not create in 
me apy psu'tici. 'ar surprise. There are many dther ileccptions which 1 ^ could 
enumerato, biL as they hqve all tended to one infamous design, 1 will not 
trouble tlie BUnoiirable the Governor in Coqncil with more than merely to 
d^te, that id xder more effectually to deceive my judgment of their cha- 
* racters, 
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Madras Judicial racters, they bttve been in the constant practice of distributing rice to ^ poor 
every week, and their exactness in paying coolies, and every thipg which they 
v-I—have required on the road, when travelUfig with me, are very remarkable. I 
must now return to matters before the court, and *am sorry to say, that an 
instance of their power and influence with the natives is 'most seriously illus* 
trated in the following heavy charge. A murder is said to havc^been perpe¬ 
trated about two years ago by one of the Commissioners, a brother of Pootta-^ 
pah, at Sedashegur, where the whole family were born, and have for many years 
resided. When the people attended to give information of this murder at the 
zillah court, they were taken to Maudapah’s house by a Valfeel of the court, 
where it was hushed up, and nothing has since transpired respecting it, until 
the present time. The circumstance of Commissioners being obliged by the 
Regulations to be appointed where they have a family estate, gives them all a 
great deal too much local influence, more evil effects of which I shall have 
hereafter to detail. In the meantime, and now that I have explained gene¬ 
rally the nature and extent of the monstrous infamies at present under inquiry, 

1 trust and hope the Honourable the Governor in Coun^cil will give me full 
credit for the earnestness and solicitude with which I am prosecuting these 
inquiries ; and Government may be assured, that every precaution is, and has 
been adopted, for the furtherance of justice, the apprehension and detection 
of the guilty, and for th6 recovery of all the money, effects, and other pro¬ 
perty, which may belong to the persons implicated or accused. I have already 
circulated proclamations, inviting information of every kind respecting them, 
and the beneficial eflects of these are already apparent. I shall continue to 
adopt every measure that can possibly tend to the discovery of all that is to be 
known. 1 have addressed the British Envoy at Goa to secure the property 
belonging to Poottapah, whose friends have long carried oH;'‘on.,.his behalf, 
extensive mercantile concerns in these territories. These< two serv^ts have 
also estates at Sedashegur, and they have purchased a number of gardel^ and 
much land in many other places. As it was a material object to secure fm!,the 
money and other property on their estates, I resolved to depute some resjion- 
sible person to seize the said property^ and 1 have requested of the Collectoi', 
Mr. Read, to attacli their estates. As Mr. Gahagan could not be spared from 
court, Mr. Campbell very zealously undertook to go to Sedashegur, and he 
accordingly proceeded with full powers (in less than twenty-four hours’ notice), 
by express, to that place. I have applied officially to the officers commanding 
at Onore and Sedashegur, to assist that gentleman with all the troops that can 
be spared, for the purpose of securing whatever eflects may be found, as it is 
most likely that the police servants there are under the influence of the Com¬ 
missioner, who, as before stated, is a brother to Poottapah. I have mentioned 
Mr. Campbell, to bring his zealous and willing assistance, in a department to 
which he is not appointed, before the particular notice of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council|iBnd 1 have no doubt that this gentleman will execute the 
trust reposed in him with every circumspection. I will leave nothing undone 
which can in the least conduce to the speedy and effectual termination of the 
present inquiries, which, by their sudden commencement, have come unex¬ 
pectedly upori' all parties, and from which we have, in consequence, derived 
much benefit. 1 must, therefore, bring to the knowledge and consideration of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council in what manner they were begun, by 
stating the very conspicuous part which the Register, Mr. Gatiagan, has acted, 
in bringing to trial and exposure these unparalleled villanies. Mr. Gahagan 
took the oath of Register and Assistant Magistrate only on the 18th day of 
March last, and having very shortly afler heard that there were complaints 
against the court servants, he conceived, with much propriety, that his court 
might become of essential benefit, if made to act as a check upon the servants 
of mine: he therefore proclaimed to th£ inhabitants his readiness to receive all 
well-founded complaints against the court servants of every description. In 
consequence of this communication, he soon procured suflicient information, 
stamped with such probability of truth, that he was induced to urge to me the 
immediate suspension from office of the oflenders, the restraint of their persons, 
and the seizure of their effects and papers. Mr. Gahagan appear alfib to have 
been well convinced, before adventuring on the information wftich life bad in 
view, that the importance of the case would fully justify the Jmeasures pro- 
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j^oKili and the testimonies now before me clearly confirm Ills past opinion. By 
the amount of the property already recovered, which is estimated by Shrofib 
and merchants at 3tar Pagodas 11,568 16 26,* it will be conceived to what a 
vast degrfie malpractices have existed, and it shews, at the same time, to wliat 
an oppressive and odious extent they have been carried. Mr. Gahagan appears 
to have seen, at once, thft true nature of all these tilings, and I am bound in 
justice to him to declare, that in no one instance has his anticipations and pro- 

K ls been disappointed or frustrated. If the detection of guilt in servants 
ing the most important trusts under Government, the seizure and recovery 
of property to a very^large amount, the purifying of the Judicial system of a 
whole province, and the consequent diffusion of happiness among thousands, 
can be attributed to the conduct of any single person, the praise of having 
accomplished all this is entui^y due to the active exertions, the resolute per. 
severance, and highly disiifllPested conduct of Mr. Gahagan, who in so short 
a space of time has done more essential and permanent service to the country 
and his employers, than is usually permitted to fall to the lot of any indrviduaf. 
This opinion of myie is, I am happy to say, seconded by that of the inhabitants,, 
and I hope they will nei^pr forget to whom they are so much indebted. 

Before concluding, I feel myself called upon to declare that my conduct has 
invariably been guided by the strictest integrity ; but if, from the disclosure of 
the facts contained in this letter, or other cause, the smallest doubt should be 
’ entertained on this subject, I most particularly intreat, that the Honourable 
the Governor in Council will be pleased to take immediate measures for insti. 
tuting the strictest investigation into all the circumstances of the present case, 
as well as into my general character and conduct, from the earliest period of 
my appointment to the situation I have now the honour to hold; and I would 
further suggestto- t br Honourable the Governor in Council, that some imme¬ 
diate measiysfc'’6e adopted, to ascertain exactly the extent of the corruption 
which is So evidently proved to have existed in the court. I am extremely 
sorry to iay, that 1 believe it to have been general throughout the bourt and 
the zillah establishment, and I have therefore again to urge to the considera¬ 
tion t)f the Honourable the Governor in Council, that it be forthwith examined 
and inquired into. < 

I have the honour, &c, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 9th May 1813. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved : 

To the*Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 


StR: • 

Your letters of the Ist, 4th, and 9th instant have been laid before his 
Excellency the Governor in Council, who views with deep concern the exten¬ 
sive system of flagrant corruption and iniquity on the part of the native servants 
acting under your authority which those letters disclose. 


e. It is mortifying that all the endeavours in which the Governor has inces¬ 
santly persevered during a course of years, for the purpose of protecting the 
people against violence and oppression, of securing to them the enjoyment ot 
their rights and property, and of instilling into their minds just notions ot the 
principles by which the British dominion over them is intended to be regulated, 
should, throughout a large and populolrs province, have been entirely fruv 
trated by the schemes of two worthless individuals, intent only upon the acqui¬ 
sition of dishonest gains. The object of these men, putUng its guilt out of 
view, was so deseicable, as to enhance the regret to be felt for the saermee by 
which it hay fo^ time, been, successfully attained. 


3. This 


■* More been dwcovered mnd u Talomg, and very much more u expected. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, Magittrate. 


Madras Judicial 
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d. Tliis is an evil to which, from the nnmber of natives unavoidably em> 
ployed in offices of trust, all parts of the country must be exposed, &nd against 
which the most inflexible rectitude of character in the public officers placed at 
the head of the courts of justice, without judicious arrangements and a vigi¬ 
lant superintendence, will prove a very.unavailibg protection.. The Governor 
in Council has it accordingly in contemplation, to cafl the attention of the dif. 
ferent Judges and Magistrates to this particular, point, after the nature and 
extent of the abuses practised by your native servants have been more precisely 
ascertained. The lesson of experience which you have just gained will, it is 
presumed, put you sufficiently on your guard for the futijre. 

4. The impressions under which your letters appear to have been written, 
are considered by the Governor in Council as bejgg highly creditable to your 
character; and the strong measures adopted by sK for tne purpose of secur¬ 
ing the persons and the property of the ofibnderl; and of obtaining the most 
ample evidence of their guilt, would have removed alt idea of collusion between 
you and them, even if any ground fur such a suspicion had existed. No such 
suspicion has ever been entertained, and the Governor in Council is happy in 
having the opportunity of conveying to you the assui'ance that he reposes en¬ 
tire confidence in the integrity of your character. 

5. The acquaintance with the subject under consideration which you have 
already acquired, joined to your zealous desire to conduct the investigation of 
it to a satisfactory result, seems to the Governor in Council to point' you ont 
as the fittest person to whom that investigation can be entrusted. 

6. With regard to the dismissal of the offenders from their offices, and the 

legal proceedings to be instituted against them, you will be entirely guided by 
the provisions of the Regulations on those points, but wffi'^cpqrt all that may 
be done to the Governor in Council. . '* 

7. Whrft most urgently demands your attention, is to prevent the authors of 
the detected abuses from making away with their ill-gotten wealth, or with any 
property honestly belonging to them, and to obtain possession of full and clear 
proof of all the abuses in which they, have been concerned. 


8. The conduct of Mr. Chthagan, on the present occasion, does honour to 
his discernment and public spirit, and has not failed to attract the particular 
notice of the Governor in Council. 

9. The Governor in Council also approves of the zeal of Mr. Campbell, the 
Assistant Collector, in voluntarily affording you his aid in securing the pro¬ 
perty of the offenders. 

l am, &c. &c. 


Fort St. George, Slst May 1813. 


(Signed) • D. HILL, 

Secret&ry to Government 


EXTRACT FORJ* ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The I5th June 1813. 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

Sir ; 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, under 
date the Slst ultimo, and to submit to his Excellency the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil my most grateful thanks for the honourable opinion whibh he has been 
pleased to entertain towards me; With respect to. the unhappW cii.;um3tances 
now under investigation, I have to communicate that, immediately on the 
receipt of the above letter, 1 considered it to be indispensably n^essary to the 

ultimate 
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ult imate accomplishment of the purposes of these inquiries, to remove from pre¬ 
sent duty every person who has, in any direct way, had communication with 
^e duties and pri^ess of the Court, and that I have accordingly suspended 
them all their offices, without prejudice to their salaries, until the pro- 
tceedings shall terminated, having procured other assistants, thiougli whom 
omy I can hope to prosecute the invqj^tigation w'ith proper safety and satisfaction. 
I know that I have received all the valuable information wliich the servants 
lately acting with me have been able to obtain; and I now remove them, be¬ 
cause I have ’certain evidence that they are, one and all, more or less impli¬ 
cated in the late infamous delinquencies. I have further ordered all the Com¬ 
missioners to repair to thezillah court, and I have published throughout the pro¬ 
vince a proclamation, giving every exhortation and confidence totlie inhabitants 
to come forward and expose all past injustice, oppression, or wrong. Before I 
shew the indispensable necessity of these measures, I must acquaint his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council of the various events that have transpired since 
the date of my last address, by submitting a short summary of the court’s pro¬ 
ceedings during this interval. The number of complaints then stated amounted 
to forty, and the charges which they set forth were chiefly of bribery, corrup¬ 
tion, extortion, perverting the due administration of justice, and of one murder, 
with the concealment of the same. The amount of fees apd other profits 
charged against the principal offenders was Star Pagodas 9,21» 19 ^3, and the 
valuation of the property at that time in distraint was Star Pagodas J 1,568 16 26. 
The number of complaints at present received amounts to one hundred 
and fifteen, and they extend to many other public servants, such as Commis¬ 
sioners, Vakeels, Darogahs, &c. The amount of fees and other profits charged 
^gainst all these offenders, inclusive, is also increased to the amount of 62,800 
Rupees ^.'’wrti^ament to add, that amidst these complaints are to be traced 
every kind of iniquity and persecution, which the most wicked tyranny or insa¬ 
tiate avarice could suggest. Such is the character of infamips that have been 
practised and assisted by the servants of a court of justice ; and it is become 
impossible for me to continue to employ people to detect offences, in which 
they themselves have been principals or abettors. Hereafter I shall describe 
the true history of- this most infamous and foul corruption, which has so long 
overwhelmed this ill-fated 'province with every species of the most vile and exe¬ 
crable injustice. It is now too manifest how inefficient all existing precautions, 
are to secure the pure administration of justice, whilst the process of it shall be 
entrusted to minds who are never taught, and therefore cannot understand, 
the reciprocal obligations between probity and true honour. It shall, therefore, 
be my solemn care to propose, at the end of these inquiries, for the considera¬ 
tion of Government, every further precaution conceivable, to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of evils so repugnant to the principles of British legislation, and t 9 
secure the true application of those laws which are designed for the happi¬ 
ness, comfort, and liberties of the people whom they govern. At present, 
1 must contine myself to a generid review of past occurrences, and I 
have, therefore, to state that, in the nroclamation just published I have 
not failed to repeat the veiy satisfactory ^orders contained in your letter 
from his Excellency the Governor in Council, because it is certain that 
many persons, who have important secrets to disclose, have been restrained 
from so doing by the fear of future persecution from those against whom they 
have information. But now, when the people see and understand that all the 
late measures of this Court in their behalf have been happily approved end con¬ 
firmed, and that Government have been pleased to direct the further and most 
earnest prosecution of the present inquiries, there can be no doubt that many 
things will yet be brought to light of the most essential importance to the pub¬ 
lic interests; I shall, therefore, continue to address his Excellency the Governor 
in Council on all particular mattera which may at any time require a reference 
to that authority, not only that I may keep Government constantly and imme¬ 
diately acquainted with such occurrences, but that my own proceedings, in a 
matter of such infinite and paramount concern, may not be unduly protracted 
or interru^d. From the measures already, adopted, I anticipate with confi- 
dence#<he%ost eflectual and important results, which will .tend to distribute 
throughoilt the province the uemost confidence amongst the people in the 
fevourabhr intentions of Government, and the earnest endeavours of the 
» Court 


Madras Judicial 
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Afadras Judicial Court for the firtn establishment of their future securities. 1 feel well 

Coniultatioog, assured of the sanction of his Excellency the Governor in Council to any 

15 June 1818. ^ measure which I may adopt .for the interests of so many thousand^ 
of people, who have long and patiently endured the , cruel persecutions of 
the most hateful oppression, and which, though materially assisted and* 
encouraged by their own infatuated credylity, cannot be the less abhorrent 
to a British Government. With these opinions I renew my assurances, that 
1 will pursue, with the most ardent sincerity, our present inquiries, to the 
utter extermination of all past wrong; and 1 cannot but again Express to his 
Excellency the Governor in Council, what grateful and proud consolation my 
mind has received, amidst the cares and disquietudes of this unhappy retrospect, 
from the kind assurance of confidence which he has been pleased to repose in 
me, the continuance of which I will leave nothing undone to deserve.. In my 
last letter I attempted to do some justice to the conduct of Mr. Gahagan, and 
it was with extreme delight that 1 had since to communicate to him the favour, 
able reply of his Excellency the Governor in Council. Mr.Gahagan requests of 
me to submit his respectful assurance, that his humble services shall at all times 
be most faithfully devoted to the public interests. All possible advantage has 
been derived, and must be further expected, from the support of this gentleman. 
His exertions continue unabated, and I should be more than unfortunate to 
fail in the jlresent undertaking, when assisted by such truly valuable cooperation 
and advice, a due acknowledgment of which I know not how to record, or whfit 
return to oficr him for his steadfast and indefatigable zeal. 1 have communi* 
cated to Mr. Campbell the favourable opinion of his Excellency the Governor 
in Council respecting that gentleman’s assistance, and I am requested to express 
his grateful acknowledgments of the same. Mr. Campbell is yet at Sedashigur^ 
and he has forwarded several complaints from that ncighboui!,wo(]v.,^ffording 
sufficient proofs of his active exertions in the business on which he Has been 
deputed. He haj not discovered any thing very valuable on either of the estates 
of the two principal offenders, but I do not in any way despair of ultimately 
recovering all that is concealed. I have credible information of a very valuable 
box being somewhere hid, and I am trying all possible means to discover the 
place of its concealment. The property reported in my last is in the treasury of 
‘ tlie Collector, Mr. Head, who very willingly received the same, and was fuither 
.pleased to superintend the valuation and arrangement of it. I beg leave further 
to bring to the notice of his Excellency the Governor in Council, that I have 
requested of that gentleman to receive and adjust by arbitration a variety of 
petty complaints, which in this season of cultivation are daily arriving, and 
which chiefly relate to disputes to the right of village. Mr. Read immediately 
professed himself happy to assist the Court in this eventful crisis, and'I there* 
fore take the liberty to submit the conduct of this gentleman to the favourable 
notice of Government. 1 am at present employed in perusing and sorting the 
papers and accounts dug up in the gardens of the two principal offenders : 
amongst these 1 have discovered a supposed memorandum of what’the valuable 
box already alluded to contains, and, as I haVe every hope of recovering it, I 
am happy to say, that in this alonp will be obtained no less a sum than Id,000 
rupees. I shall continue my inquiries daily, and will not fail to address his 
Excellency the Governor in Council upon all occasions wherein it may be neces* 
sary or advisable. 1 have commenced a regular trial of the late head Sheris. 

* tadar, and have selected from the complaints against him, individually, one 
which charges him with having received 4,821 rupees from the merchants of 
* Mangalore, for the promise of his influence to procure them permission to 
export rice after the late embmgo had been placed thereon. I shall, of course, 
continue to receive all additional complaints from day to day, and have to 
report the several Commissioners having arrived, I have placed their persona 
under restraint, and shall proceed against them as soon as possible. 


1 have, &c. 
(Signed) 

ZiHah Court, Canara, June 1818. 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS^ 

. • The 13/A July 1813. 

• Rxad* the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St George. 

Sir: 

Before proceeding further into the trials of the late infamous mal* 
practices of the native servants of this establishment, I have the honour to 
request that his Excellency the Governor in Council will be pleased to consider 
of the facts which I am about to state, that I may be honoured with some final 
orders, whether to try and condemn the two principals, submitting my proceed¬ 
ings to Government, or to prepare the several complaints for commitment before 
the circuit court. After the receipt of your letter, under date the @lst ultimo, 
I commenced a regular trial of the charges'against the head Sheristadar, named 
Pootapah, and having finished five of the cases, I have now the honour to 
forward them,* with the following brief summary of their particulars. 

No. I is a charge of a most serious nature, which is supported by such cir¬ 
cumstantial proof, and accompanied by so feeble a.defence, that Government 
cannpt be at a loss what conclusion to make respecting the prisoner's guilt. 
The wife of Shclty Alva having fallen into a well and being drowned, theTannali- 
dar then stationed in the neighbourhood, together with the village people and 
relatives of the deceased, made the usual inquiries into the cause of her late, and 
believing tliat her death was accidental, they caused the body to be burned. 
During myj-te aBSBnce from the court, this Pootapah instigated the brother of 
the»deceased to cpinplain against his brother-in-law, the widower, for the mur¬ 
der of his wife, in order that he (Pootapah) might have an ppportunity of 
extorting a large sum of money from the jiaid widower, who he supposed- would 
gladly make any sacrifice rather than undergo the horror and disgrace attendant 
upon such a diabolical charge : and this wicked scheme is shewn to have been 
too successful; for the cvidepcc proves that the widower, named Shelty Alva, 
has actually paid eight hundred rupees for his release on bail. 

No. although not so serious in point of turpitude, clearly evinces th e 
unlimited ascendancy wnich the Sheristadar possessed over a class of people 
of all others the least likely to be influenced. The exportation of grain had 
been prohiliited, as formerly reported to Government. The merchants entered 
into an agreement to deposit a quantity equal to what they might be allowed 
to export, and three of the principal people gave security that the quantity so 
deposited should be sufficient for home consumption. Tlie petty merchants 
agreed to indemnify them for the risk they had incurred in becoming sccurety, 
and to export ftch according to the rate of his own responsibility: they fur¬ 
ther nominated one person, who w'as to inform himself that the terms of the 
agreement had been attended to by those wishing to export, and to procure 
my orders to the custom officers for the exportation of the grain, a measure 
which they had all requested might be adopted. These two agreements 
were entered into in my presence, and every one expressed him.scli satisfied. 
The evidence in this case will establish that the person fixed upon, byname 
Aunapoy, alaascd the powers with which he was invested, and actually refused 
to act the part he was called upon to do, until those who were desirous of 
exporting had previously paid him two pagodas per corge, which he had 
settled as the rate to be paid to the Sheristadar, Pootapah, and which is proved 
to have been received by this last person. 

No. 3 likewise strongly exhibits the ascendancy of the Sheristadar ; for the 
evidence establishes, that a sum of money was paid for the pretended influence 
of the Sheristadar in a civil suit, and that the person paying this sum of money, 
after various excuses on the part of the Sheristadar for continual failure in his 

E romises, wai prevailed upon to withdraw his»>suit, and thus to relinquish all 
ope of hencjftt from the sacrifices he had been induced to make. 

[8P] No. 4, 

* The trial! ere not in the collection. Sec Consultations, 1813, fol. 4481 and 4468. 
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Madras Judicial ;^o. i affords another proof the rapacity and villainy of the Sheristadar. 

Consultations, Veerasungiah had instituted several complaints in the zillah court, and, in order 

_ . to procure the speedy adjustment of them, he was induced to pay a sum of 

money to the Sheristadar, who promised to comply with his wishes. Finding, 
however, tliat this payment had not secured to him the object ln*view, that 
his cases still remained unadjusted, and that tlie Sherisfadur made a further 
demand for more money, Veerasungiah was induced .to let him have several 
articles which he rerpiiroil at a price greatly inferior to their real value. The 
evidence establishes the payment of the money and delivery of the articles. 

No. 5 particularly evinces the base, wicked, and sinful character of the 
Sheristadar, and the low cunning by which he affected his execrable purposes. 
From the evidence in this case it appears, that the open audacity which 
usually marked this man’s proceedings was, in the present instance, laid aside 
for artifice and dissimulation, to induce the plaintiff in a civil suit to become 
the purchaser of his good-will. The plaintiff was represented as having 
solicited the Shcristadar’s influence,-and as having offered twice as large a sum 
for it, as that which he (the Sheristadar) then tendered it defendant. This 
design a})|>cars to haVc been but too successful, as the evidence establishes 
that the payments were actually made. The examination of this suit com¬ 
menced wiien the Sheristadar was at large, and two or three of the witnesses 
were induced, through dread of him, to withhold their evidence: the deposi¬ 
tions taken at that time, and those now forwarded, will consequently be found 
to differ, a circumstance eagerly adverted to by the Sheristadar, and on which 
his assertions of innocence appear chiefly to depend. This variation in the 
evidence, arising as it undoubtedly does from the dread in which the witnes¬ 
ses stood of the Sheristadar while yet at liberty, is so far frong^’orming any just 
ground on which to rest a plea of innocence, that, on the contrary, it will, be 
found to afford a reasonable presumption of his guilt, as it clearly proves the 
existence of a.most pernicious influence, which cOuld only have been acquired 
by the most wicked means, and must have been very constantly exerted to 
have become so general and extensive as to have affected two or three witr 
nesses in one cause. Such is the nature of the complaints already invest!, 
gated, and the proceedings which accompany will enable bis Excellency the 
Governor in Council to judge of the uncommon degree of guilt which 
. attaches to the Sheristadar. 1 shall proceed on the inquiry during the interval 
of this reference, which, I trust, will be as short as possible. There are so 
many complaints, and all or most of the charges set forth do so greatly exceed 
in their nature and circumstances the offences generally provided for in the 
Regulations, that I am really at a loss what to suggest, wishing, as I neces¬ 
sarily do, that all due respect and observance be paid to them when possible; 

, I have, therefore, merely to call to the most serious attention of Government, 
that the facts stated and disclosed against these two principal delinquents have 
been so extravagantly wicked, and audacious, and wrongful, b&th to the pub¬ 
lic and private security, so subversive of public justice, and so destructive of 
the rights, liberties, and well-being of society, that I know not well what 
method to pursue, what punishment to suggest, or what remedy to propose. 
The pleaders, Commissioners, and other accomplices, with exception of two 
or three, will be sufficiently punished by dismissal for ever from the service of 
Government, the effects of which cannot fail to be very beneficial, both aa 
adequate punishment to the offenders,. and as strong example io tlie native 
community, from which the native servants of the'courts of justice will in 
future be deterred from attempting the like infamous practices. If it shall 
please his Excellency the Governor in Council to direct that all the complaints 
now preferred may be proceeded upon for regular commitment before the 
ensuing court of circuit, I request to be honoured with early orders to this 
effect} for the circumstances of the prelent inquiries are so extensive and so* 
serious, and they involve so many interesting matters for public discussion, 
that I wish to proceed to the end of them all with every possible facility, that 
I may be the more steadfastly employed in devising means to obtain and secure 
the most complete and effectual reform. I am induced to urgd thh subject 
to the particular notice of Government, from the overwhelming and con- 
tinirous mass of infamous corruption, extortion, and violence, that is charged 
. against these principals and their accomplices; and I must take <the liberty 

• \ to 
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to remark, that if some authority be not granted to arrange and conduct Madras Judicial 
these matters, otherwise than by the forms prescribed in the Regulations for Consultations, 
ordinarjj cases, the court cannot hope to re-open for some months, or to apply 
Its present discoveries to the future full benefit either of itself or of the 
courtssin general. It may not be amiss to remark in this place, that part of 
the property already seized being of a perishable kind^ such as clothes, linen, 
sliawls, &c., I Beg leave to have authority to dispose of them, for the benefit 
•of those who may hereafter establish demands against the offenders. 

I await the final orders of his Excellency the Governor in Council, and trust 
no time will be lolt in transmitting them to me, as the circuit court liave 
already publicly announced their intention of holding a sessions early in the 
next month. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 

17th June 1813. • 


The following draft of a reply is read am^ approved. 

• To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 

SiH: 

In my letter of the 21st of May last you were desired, with regard to 
your proceedings a gain st your ministerial officers, to be entirely guided by the 
provisions of the Regulations, and his Excellency the Governor in Council con¬ 
ceived that, while these were the only instructions on this point which it was 
competent for him to give or for you to obey, the several clauses of«Section 12, 
Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, formed a complete rule for your conduct, and 
would preclude the necessity of any further reference to him, until you were 
prepared to submit a final report, at least on some of the cases which in due 
course would come under investigation. It appears, however, from your letter 
of the 17th ultimo, that,in the steps which up to that time had been taken, you 
have nut attended to the instructions furnished to you, in ats far as the charges 
preferred against the ministerial officers of your court have not been considered 
as civil actions, and that, for the purpose of bringing the offenders to punish, 
ment, you are desirous of being allowed to adopt further measures which are 
not warranted by the Regulations. Altliough it does not belong to the Go¬ 
vernment to point out to its judicial officers the course of proceeding which the 
Regulations prescribe, I am directed to observe to you, that the Regulations 
cannot, by any judicial officer, under any sanction of Government, be either set 
fX nought or perverted, evpn to answer a good end, and that, therefore, the 
course of proceeding prescribed by them is the only course which you are at 
liberty to pursue. 

2. As you have not explained the nature of the authority you are desirous , 
of obtaining, to arrange and conduct the matters to which your letter relates, 
otherwise than by the forms prescribed in the Regulations, the Governor in 
Council is unable to form a judgment regarding the practicability and propriety 
of granting it. * 

3. The Governor in Council authorizes you to sell to the best advantage the_ 
•property of a perishable kind which has been seized by you, for the purpose of 
meeting the claims which may be established against your ministerial officers, 
and to place the proceeds of tlie sale in deposit. 

4. I am directed to repeat the desire of the Governor in Council to be fur¬ 
nished with the fullest information regarding the misconduct of your ministerial 
officers, and the proceedings instituted against them. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

. Secretary to Government, 

Fort St. George, 13th July 1813. 

t 

I 

/ 
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Consultationa, 
10 Aug. ISIS. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The August 1813. • , 

Read the following letter from the Judge atid Magistrate at Canara. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: . ‘ 

I have the honour to acknowledge, with all possible dispatch, the 
receipt of your letter, under date the ISth instant, stating that the proceedings 
of this court against the ministerial officers and others belonging to its esta¬ 
blishment were, by your former letter of 21st May, directed to be conducted 
according to the provisions of the Regulations, whicli would be found to con¬ 
tain complete rules for my guidance. The reference which I thought it my 
duty to make on the 17th, appears, as I am much concerned to think, from 
the letter to which I have now the honour to reply, to have been on this 
account deemed by his Excellency the Governor in Council either inexpedient 
or premature; it is necessary, therefore, that I should state particularly the 
reasons why I have been obliged to consider the present matter before the court 
entirely unprovided for by the Regulations, and to explain the nature of the 
process to be adopted, which, as a faithful servant, vested with the sacred charge 
of the public interests of the Government, and the liberties of many thousands 
of its subjects, I have thought it my indispensable duty to recommend. To do 
this satisfactorily, I must beg leave to set forth in one concise view the mea¬ 
sures which have hitherto been pursued, the communications of Government 
respecting them, and the particular nature of the subjeet^inder consideration. 
Immediately on receipt of information against the native officers of the court, 
I placed the two principal persons accused under restraint*, and I reported the 
same to GdVernment, under date the 1st of May. Shortly after the dispatch 
of this letter, and in consequence of much additional information, and the 
discovery of considerable property in money and effects concealed by them under 
ground, all tending to establish their ^uilt and the truth of the charges against 
them, as the chiefs and instigators of high public wrongs and misdemeanors, 
I was compelled to resort without delay to the most decisive measures, more 
particularly as the prevention and punishment of the atrocities charged against 
them did not appear to me to be any where contemplated or provided for in 
the Regulations. The express purport and intent of Regulation XII, 1802, 
appearing, as set forth in the preamble, to be exclusively confined to the 
appointment of the ministerial officers of the court, the allotment of their 
several duties, and the manner of receiving and trying complaints of partial 
corruption and extortion against them, not to extensive and pernicious mal¬ 
practices, subversive of the public rights of the community, for the preserva¬ 
tion of which the zillah courts and all their servants are eafliressly appointed,' 
and to which end these very offenders had been especially sworn. With this 
idea, I concluded that the proper and only prosecution of these flagrant 
offenders would be by that Government whose subjects they had wronged, and 
whose laws they had impiously subverted; I therefore proceeded to shew to the 
people that their coUective rights were secured to. them (by other than the com¬ 
mon formalities prescribed for the regulation of their own imlividml and private 
circumstances of life), by placing their chief oppressors in irons, and sending 
them with ignominy to the common jail. This measure was immediately 
reported, under date the 4th of May, and it is to be remarked that, on that 
occasion, and after this veiy circumstance, never resorted to or directed by the 
Regulation for civil process, I requested permission to continue my proceed¬ 
ings. On the 9th or the same month, and in order that 1 might afibrd to 
Government an idea of the uncommon and peculiar nature of these transactions, 
I wrote them a general report of their extent and circumstances, into which I 
was by every possible laboiu* attempting to inquire. In that letter I submitted 
to Government, that every day’s experience justified more and more the mea¬ 
sures which had been adopted against the paities accused, whose malpractices 
were at that time sufficiently proved to have been more serious and extensive 
than could be well.conceived or described, and that 1 might, as well as the 

s ' limits 
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limits of a letter would allow me, further shew to Government, how impossible Madras Judicial 
tixeas that indemnity could be obtained to the unhappy sufferers for their past 
distresses. I*gave a brief abstract of the nature of the charges set forth by them 
against their abandoned oppressors, describing generally liow every public and 
pritate right had beep violated and perverted ; in short, I did not omit the 
mention of any thing which I thought likely to inform the Government of the 
peculiar nature of those’charges; and although it was not positively expressed, 
yet I certainly did intend to declare myself to be inconsequence acting up to 
their particular nature and emergency, and 1 flattered myself that the same 
would be fully approved and thoroughly understood. When in the reply of his 
Excellency the Governor in Council it was happily found that all my proceed¬ 
ings had met with the entire approbation of that authority, I considered myselfi 
as well from the general tenour of that communication, as from the peculiar 
circumstances to which it referred, to be authorized to proceed in whatever 
course appeared to me most likely to conduce to the ertectual discovery of all 
past wrongs, and to the most exemplary punishment of the ofletuiers. When 
I saw, too, in that letter, that his Excellency the Governor in Council had it 
in contemplation to tall the attention of the different Judges and Magistrates to 
this subject, after the nature and extent of the abuses practised by the native 
servants of this court had been more precisely ascertained, 1 was more than 
ever induced to conclude that my original opinions were correct, and I felt 
mj^sejf urged by principles of public and private duty to persevere in this line 
of conduct, which seemed the only course likely to ensure to Government the 
most complete development of the past infamies, and from which exposure they 
could not lail to see the necessity of applying this experience, to devise every 
possible precaution by which the recurrence of abuses so subversive of, and 
destructive to the paramount interests of their public institutions might be for 
ever prevented. .With these impressions I again addressed the Government, 
under date the 17 th of June, submitting a flnal report of fltic of the cases 
which had come under my investigation, and explaining to his Excellency tlxi 
Governor in Council the cause of that reference, and submitting the cases 
which accompanied it, for the purpose of shewing, in a conclusive point of 
view, that the matters under inquiry ^ere not in their nature or extent either 
contemplated or provided for in the present Regulations; at tlie same time 
informing Government, that I had of myself removed the native servants ol’ the 
court from their duties, as they were all, more or less, implicated ; that I had 
ordered all the Commissioners to repair to the zillah court, and that I had 
Anally proclaimed to the people these glad tidings, to give them confldonce to 
come forth.and assist the court in vindicating and restoring their injured rights; 
that the complaints had in consequence increased, and that their general nature 
was not only bribery and corruption, but every kind of public and private . 
wrongs; and I further remarked, that the people would now no longer fear the 
influence and Qi'osecution of their hated oppressors, for that they now would 
And that all the measures of this court in their behalf had been happily approved 
by Government, who had directed the further and most earnest prosecution of 
the court’s proceedings. Having thus attempted to shew, for the information, 
and I trust to the satisfaction of Government, that I have not unnecessarily 
delayed, or pusillanimously hesitated in my duty throughout the late occcur- 
rences, I must beg permission, in reply to the observations contained in your 
letter, to assure his Excellency the Governor in Council, that I am not only 
fully aware that the Regulations cannot, or ought not to be perverted, even to 
answer a good end, but that I feel myself implicitly bound to abide by them in 
every case to which they can possibly be applied. The application of this 
important truth has always, 1 hope, been observed by me, through a long 
experience of its necessity and its propriety, during a period of nearly nine 
years public service in the Judicial* department ■, and here, I trust, it may 
be permitted me to observe, that 1 have at all times most conscientiously 
endeavoured to abide by the obligations of my oath of office, respecting 
these very essential parts of my duty as a Judge and Magistrate. I have 
therefore to explain my reasons for not hawing, in the present instance, con¬ 
sidered myself justified, consistently with my duty as prescribed by this very 
oath, to treat the charges against the ministerial officers of this court as 
civil actions. In my letter of the 1st of May it was particularly stated. 
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that the complaints already received were not preferred by the persons «hO 
were said to have given the bribes, but by others, who declared themselves 
acquainted with all the circumstances, and who were then engaged in pro* 
ducing the necessary proof against the parties. In a civil action, the person 
who has given the bribe institutes the suit, and brings proof to* tlie payment 
and receipt of the same. The party accused remains at large during the 
trial, and if the corruption be proved against him he has mer^y to refund 
tlic amount, and pay three times the sum as a fine to Government. Thus 
the Regulations appear to provide solely for cases of partial corruptioh, 
the penalties of which are fines, and probable dismissal from office. In the pre¬ 
sent cases, however, the parties who paid the bribes have not come forward to pro¬ 
secute, and it is from the exertion of the court alone that the infamies of its ser¬ 
vants have been detected and exposed, to effect which it was found indispensably 
neCessjiry to put the prosecution into the hands of the Government pleader. 
This, and my other proceedings against the parties, were considered by 
me rather preparatory to their conviction and punishment, than any regular 
or prescribed mode of proceeding against them; and when I had received 
the evidence upon five separate charges against the two principal delinquents, 
I lost no time in submitting them for the information and consideration of 
Government, continuing daily my inquiries during this reference, and in 
which I had prepared, previous to the receipt of your last letter, for ultimate 
trial, ninety additional complaints. With respect to my proceedings towards 
the parties themselves, I have to submit, that if I had not quickly secured 
their persons, and proceeded with all practicable dispatch to obtain and 
record the evidence on the different prosecutions against them, it would have 
been utterly impossible to have proved the same; for their general influence 
was, and still is, so excessive and unaccountable, and’**their cunning and 
intrigue had been so long and so succes^l/y practised, that every eflort and 
exertion, bot^ on the part of Government and this court, to establish and 
punish their guilt, would have been rendered abortive: an instance of the 
probability of which is most conclusively illustrated in the evidence already 
delivered by some of the witnesses in case No. 5, which 1 had the honour to 
advert to in my last letter, wherein the witnesses on the part of the prosecu¬ 
tion deposed to their entire ignorance of events which these very witnesses 
had principally conducted, and to which they have since confessed, alleging 
as the reason of their falsehood, that their fear and dread of the persons 
accused, whom only the matters concerned, had deterred them from stating 
the truth. Here, then, is one of the many and distressing proofs of the 
infatuated credulity which has so long assisted, encouraged, and Jed the 
wicked oppressions and insatiate avarice of these more wicked and insatiate 
men: I therefore most earnestly beseech his Excellency the Governor in 
Council to deduce from it a reasonable pretext for this long letter *, and 1 
intreat that all which I am now so earnestly proposing to their consideration 
may be at least imputed to an honest desire, on my part, to serve them with 
efficiency and honour, and that I may the more fully expose and bring to 
notice the peculiar disposition of these people, who have for so long a time 
endured the persecution of two worthless and unprincipled men. Let me 
now bring to reflection what is their nature and character, under the fervent 
hope that such representation will bring for them that support and particular 
interference on behalf of their sovereign rulers, to which their humble spirit 
and patient endurance of all evil seem so strongly and irresistibly to entitle 
them. While it appeared, from the measures of the court, that Government 
had been the mediators of the people, and had determined to resent and 
punish the audacious oppressions of their servants, who, bad impiously mis¬ 
applied opportunities and occasions of assisting and promoting tlieir welfare, 
by a faithful discharge of their public duties, to infamous and-wicked projecta 
of private ambition, the people of course became emboldened to state their 
grievances, and did in consequence supply the courts with abundance of infor¬ 
mation against their persecutors. But when it is considered how much dan¬ 
ger, expen.se, and uncertainty, will attend the institution of civil actions 
against those men, who, knowing the evil consequences that will result to 
thcju from a successful issue of tne suits against them, will certainly exert 
every endeavour to suborn, by any means, however hazardous and desperate, 
all descriptions of evidence, in order to falsify the same^ it is not to be won- 
. dered 
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dorad Att that tiiis persecuted and disappointed people should quietly submit 
to what they had already given up, rather than run the risk and peril of the 
mwy penalties rtsulting irom the failure of their suits, such as heavy costs, 
and an ultimate prosecution for excessive damages; and 1 must here explicitly 
stAte, that many of the persons who have to this time brought charges against 
these servants, could not be persuaded to come forward, until they were 
Msured of security from all .evil consequences, by the apprehension and con- 
■nneinent of the parties; and even now, if their liberation be insisted upon, 
this confidence, whi<*h is already very much diminished by the release of their 
usociates, whom I could not venture to detain after the receipt of your last 
letter, will be entirely suppressed. There are, indeed, amongst the many 
charges against these people, some which of themselves might be considered 
as civil suits. But how shall we apply the process of civil law to their many 
public wrongs and injuries, the general complexion of which may be conceived 
from the following instance of a misprision of felony, wherein the head native 
ministerial officers effected by their own direct interference, aided, of course, 
by the influence derived from their official situations, the concealment of a 
murder perpetrated by»one of their brothers, and with all the circumstances 
of which they were thorough^ acquainted. This will serve as an instance by 
which to judge of the general nature of the system of oppression, tyranny, 
and corruption, which has so long pervaded this distressed province; and if, 
amidst the perplexities which must in some way or other attend the detection 
and exposure of such villainies, I have passed from the usual way of pro¬ 
cedure to one less common, or altogether strange, I must appeal for my 
excuse to that authority on whose account I have strayed. I trust, therefore, 
most implicitly to his Excellency the Governor in Council, that he will 
impute my proceedings throughout these matters to a most scupulous atten¬ 
tion to the import apd obligation of my oath, which obliges me, where no spe¬ 
cific rule applies, to be guided by the dictates of equity and good conscience. 
I do not, however, permit myself to disregard the orders of his’ Excellency 
the Governor in Council, and I have, in consequence, announced to the 
complainants that the charges against the ministerial servants are about to be 
received as civil suits only, and that they would be proceeded upon agreeably 
to the provisions of Regulation XII. A. D. 1804. I have takon off the fetters 
of the principal offenders, but I have continued their persons under restraint, 
from the conviction that they would abscond the moment that they were set at 
large, rather than await the issue (rf* the many civil suits and other complaints 
likely to be instituted against them. I consider this detention as a measure of 
the most imperious necessity, on which, indeed, the successful termination of 
the present inquiries will be found altogether to depend: and lest this measure 
should be disapproved, it is my duty to point out, with all due respect, 
the effects which, from my local residence and knowledge of the past, I 
^plainly perceive will inevitably follow their liberation. First, the principal 
* offenders will imscond; or if they should venture to remain, they will 
leave no means untried to corrupt and falsify every prosecution against them. 
Secondly, the parties will be deterred, through fear, from coming forward; 
and thirdly, the principals in evidence will withdraw themselves. In short, 
an enquiry commenced, and until now prosecuted with the most promising 
hopes of success, will become suddenly enveloped with every difficulty and 
doubt, and I fear rendered altogether futile, by the successful machinations of 
unprincipled villains, and the lamentable creduility of the unfortunate suffer¬ 
ers, of which we have already had the most conclusive and unhappy proofs. 
. I beg once more to assure his Excellency the Governor in Council, that my 
whole time and thoughts have been unremittingly employed in the examination 
of these matters, from the period of my last reference to the present moment, 
and that I had, by these means, prepared ninety cases for delivery to the cir¬ 
cuit court, under the conviction that Government would have authorized a 
reference to that or some special tribunal. 1 cannot conclude without so¬ 
lemnly disclaiming, throughout the whole of my proceedings, any tlie most dis¬ 
tant intention of resistance to legal authority. The sole object of my earnest 
desires and labours has bcen*to ensure to the Government every possible advan¬ 
tage from the present discoveries, by which the zillah courts might henceforth 
secure to themselves the due administration of the public duties belonging to 
all of thdryfervants, and that the example afforded to them by the just punish- 
* ment 
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Madrai Judicial tnent the present delinquences, ^hould Sierve to them as a perpetual .wartiing 
m A****"?*!^’ dreadful fate that awaits asy dereliction of the duties commit* 

. ° »g- i8ia» ^ jjjgjj. charge, for the security and welfare of the native community. The 

means now proposed to effect this object have been suggested by a conscien* 
tious regard to the sacred obligation by which I *am bound} and haviifg thus 
attempted to acquit myself faithfully of the sacred trusts committed to my 
charge, it remains for me merely to obey implicitly, the prders of my superiors, 
and to exert every faculty to give these orders both vigour and effect: I shall," 
therefore, continue to devote my whole attention to the present inquiries, and 
shall from time to time, as the civil proceedings on the different cases are 
closed, transmit for the final orders of Government the whole of the informa¬ 
tion which I may be able to acquire. The purpose of the present address is, 
I trust, satisfactorily explained, and I submit the observations which it con¬ 
tains as the result of my own immediate acquaintance with the events, circum¬ 
stances, and persons to which it relates; and ifi from my treatment of things 
so unforeseen and unprovided for, some little irregularity be any wliere percep¬ 
tible, it will, 1 trust, be found to be less objectionable and more remediable, 
than the evil consequences which must have resulted from an indiscriminate 
observance of forms not apparently suited to present emergencies: and I must 
once more bring to notice, that while 1 considered it would be the chief ob¬ 
ject and wish of Government to avail itself of the discoveries in this court to 
the future advantage of‘all its judicial establishments, 1 naturally pursued those 
measures only which were the most likely to promote and effect this purpose; 
so that, above all things, these native servants might leari\ and remember the 
inevitable fate which threatens all mal-administration of their offices, and that 
the Government and the courts might devise particular rules and regulations 
for every detail and process of their institutions, by which precautions and 
securities the true and faithful administration of justice would be for ever 
established. 

* I have, &c. 

(Signed) ALEX". WILSON, . 

Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 

26th July 1813, 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved : 

To the Judge and Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara 

Sir: 

Par. 1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 26th ultimo, in which the Governor in Council finds* no new matter, > 
requiring instructions different from those with which you have already been 
furnished. 

2. His Excellency in Council has all along participated largely in your sen¬ 
timents of regret at the corruptions which have unfortunately been suffered to 
prevail to so great an extent in your zillah, and his most earnest desire has 
been, that the discovery of them should be converted into the means of guard¬ 
ing against the future occurrence of the same pernicious practices. Under these 
impressions, his Excellency in Council commended the spirit in which your 
investigation of those abuses was undertaken, exhorted you to prosecute it with 
activity, and desired that all your proceedings connected with it might be 
reported for his information. 

S. The only instructions furnished to you, with respect to the mode of con¬ 
ducting your proceedings, have been, that you should abide by the course laid 
down in the Regulations for your guidance. How such instructions (which 
your oath of office and the dictates of your duty were sufficient to render super¬ 
fluous, and which were furnished only in consequence of your express appli¬ 
cation) should have come upon you unexpectedly! and have compelled you to 
alter the course in which you had previously deemed it proper to proceed, the 
Governor in Council is at a loss to understand. These, as was befpre stated to 

you, 
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you, seen to be tlie only instructions which it was competent either for the 
Governor in ’ Council to issue, or for you to obey; and it does not appear in 
what manner ,they can possibly produce any consequences, not inseparable 
from the existing state of the law and rights of the parties concerned. That 
the parties hiVe rights, hbwever criminal their conduct may have been, is 
unquestionable ; and *that the law (whether its particular provisions on this 
bead be expedient or otherwise), should enable them to maintain their rights, 
is a point of greater importance than that the offences with which they are 
charged should meet with complete detection and adequate punishment. You 
cannot but be aw^re, that the erroneous instructions of your superiors would 
not secure impunity to you for any breach of those Regulations, of which the 
parties are entitled to require your punctual observance. 

4. If the provisions of the Regulations are found to be improper or defective' 
they are open to be revised and amended ; but while they stand, they are para¬ 
mount to all other authority. In as far as concerns the duty of a Judge, ana the 
privileges of the people subject.to his jurisdiction. 

5. You contend that the Regulation which provides for the trial of partial 
corruption and extortion is not applicable to extensive and pernicious maU 

practices, subversive of the public rights of the communitybut the 
Governor in Council is unable lo discover any colour of reason for depriving, 
in any case, the accused of the protection of the laws, merely on account of 
the aggravated nature of the oifenCe laid to his charge, and conceives that the 
admission of such a principle would inevitably lead to the most gross and mani¬ 
fest injustice. In framing the Regulation in question, it may have been pre¬ 
sumed that the ministerial olBcers of the courts could never be charged with 
more than partial acts of corruption and extortion, under the belief that the 
vigilant superintendence of their superiors would entirely preclude both the 
practicability and the suspicion of their being guilty of a more general system 
of abuse ; but if* from any cause, this presumption has proved efroneous, acts 
of corruption and extortion are still to be investigated, and the authors of them 
tp be punished only in the manner which, under an erroneous presumption, 
the Regulations have prescribed. 

6. The Governor in Council apprehends, that whatever might be urged on 
the score of expediency, or in deference to the orders of Government, the 
court of circuit, under the present provisions of the Regulations, could not 
entertain any suit against your ministerial officers for acts of corruption and 
extortion, and that it therefore would answer no good purpose to instimte such 
a suit against them before that tribunal. 

7 . It may happen that the acts of extortion and corruption, laid to the charge 
of the ministerial officers of your court, may in some cases have merged in 
other offences cognizable by the court of circuit, and in such cases it will be 
your duty, under the Regulations and the instructions of Government, to pro¬ 
secute the parties before that court. Acts of extortion and corruption cannot 
shield their authors against the punishment due to other crimes. 

8. You express your intention of transmitting, for the “ final orders of 
« Government,” the whole of the information on the different cases which 
you may be able to acquire; and I am directed to observe that, in transmitting 
such information, you will act in conformity to the instructions already 
addressed to you. It is presumed, however, that by “ final orders of Govern- 
“ ment,” you do not mean a decision of Government upon the evidence 
obtained in each case, since such a reference, on your part, and such an inter¬ 
ference on the part of Government, are unwarranted by the Regulations, 
according to which your proceedings are to be guided. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 

10th August 1813. 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The At^ust 1818. t 

Read the following letters from the Judge and Magistrate of Canara. . 

4 * 

To the Secretary to Government, Fwt St. George. * 

Sib : 

I have the honour to forward, for the information of hU Exq^llency 
the Governor in Council, a translation of a petition which was presented in 
court by Maudapah, one of the ministerial servants now under restraint. To 
enable his Excellency the Governor in Council to judge of the degree of cre¬ 
dit to which this petition is entitled, and at the same time to prevent the 
necessity of further reference, I shall briefly describe the nature of the transac¬ 
tion to which it alludes. Having had occasion to remit some money to Bom¬ 
bay, this person procured from a native merchant the bills of exchange for the 
sums required. These bills were drawn in Bombay mqhurs, a coin which 
bears a trifling higher .value at Bombay than it does in this province, and the 
merchant was paid, as far as practicable, in the same coin. The moburs, 
which were sometimes procured through the melms of this mhn, were instantly 
paid for at the full price they invariably bore throughout, the province, and 
these remittances, which ceased altogether flfteen months ago, were confined 
simply to the surplus of my monthly salary, of which the moburs procured 
formed but a very small proportion. This is the whole of the transaction. 
I trust that it is unnecessary for me to assure bis Excellency the Governor in 
Council,'that the petition containing such a malevolent attack on my charac¬ 
ter is made up altogether falsehood, or that 1 shall be at ail times ready to 
explain every private transaction in which 1 have been concerned. 

ff • 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

ZUlah Court, Canara, 

Sd August 1813. 


To the Zillah Court of Canara. 

The Petition of Maudapah, written on the 31st July 1813. 

The Judge, Mr, Alexander Wilson, having called upon me to get mooey 
for him, under the pretence of procuring mohurs, I told him for one month 
that 1 would not engage in such transactions, and represented that the mohurs 
bore a price of fifteen rupees, and that they could not be procured even at 
that rate, and tried to excuse myself several times. I was urged three or four 
times every day to procure these mohurs, and ordered to get them from the 
pleaders at the rate of fourteen rupees each mohur. Being under his orders, 
and unable to resist, I borrowed money from different people, and purchased 
mohurs at fifteen rupees each: these mohurs were received by that gentleman 
at fourteen rupees each, and the amount was never paid me. 1 have many 
witnesses to this, and if another gentleman makes enquiry into tbjs, 1 will 
inform him of all the particulars. The above gentleman, independent of these 
mohurs, has receivea from me other sums under various other pretences, 
amounting to thousands of rupees. I will produce these accounts. These 
rupees, which I have borrowed from other people, and other rupees due on 
petty accounts, have been falsely brougfit'forward against me as bribes, which 
1 am accused of having received. Footapah informed Mr. Gahagao of all this 
in the presence of the doctor, and requested him to report these circumstances 
to Madras. 1 know not what Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gahagan have spoken 
together on the subject. I suffered much violence while conmed in irons, and 
by ill treatment am reduced to a skeleton. The Company’s Subidar, Jemedaf, 
and havildars, are witnesses. 1 have been detained for three months in close 
confinement, and am very ill; therefore if I have made any mistakes in the 

facts 
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abo^ related, or in ti»e writing, I hope I shall be excused. A copy of 
t|us mUUoo nuwt be sent to tbe appeal court, as also to Madras. Independent 
of this I bave,a great deal to relate^ but it must be done by word of mouth. 

(Signed) MAUDAPAH. 

(^rue translation.) 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

• Judge and Magistrate. 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to forward extract of an appeal petition from 
Footapah, the head ministerial officer of this court, against a decree of the 
court in a civil suit, wherein he was cast to the amount of rupees 3,265, and 
wherein Shetty Alva is plaintiff, and who sues for the recovery of a bribe paid. 
I shall forward this appeal in due form to the appeal court, but have tlajnght it 
my duty, in the mean time, to submit tbe accompanying extract of it to Govern- 
meqt, because the subject does not relate to tbe cause appealed, and because 
it is obviously written by the defendant for the express purpose of impeaching 
my public character, now that he thinks it impossible that he can otherwise 
exculpate himself from ‘the many charges and criminations pending against 
him. As 1 do not feel it necessary or incumbent upon me to take further notice 
of this contemptible production, I shtdl content myself with referring it to the 
consideration of his Excellency the Governor in Council, whose orders respect¬ 
ing it 1 shall of course be happy and prompt to obey. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

• Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, , 

5th August 1819. 


Extract of an Appeal Petition Jiwn Pootapah. 

The Judge confined the witnesses, Annapoy and Ramchundrabut, and 
several othbrs, for three months, put a guard over their houses, frightened 
them by telling them that he would put them in irons, and send them to jail: 
all this he did to induce them to give false evidence, therefore Annapoy has 
deposed falsely. This I will prove before the appeal court. The court ser¬ 
vant, Maudapaft, and I were at enmity with each otiier, and upon the occasion 
of Maudapah’s nephew being appointed a Commissioner, we ha^ an open rup¬ 
ture before the Judge. The Judge (Mr. Wilson) called Maudapah and 
myself, to his house, and told us not to quarrel, made us adjust our dis¬ 
pute amicably, and some days aflerwarda the Judge,* knowing that gold 
mohurs were not to be procured fpr fifteen rupees each, ordered us to 
-get them at fourteen rupees; and when we represented that they were not 
to be had, and that if we got them we should sustain a loss of one rupee 
per mohur, the Judge replied, that in so large ii zillah, and amidst so many 
merchants, they must proeured, and consUntly urged us to get them. 
We represented, that if any complaint came ag^st us on this score, we should 
be ruined. The Judge replied, that he had settled the suit of Trinuil Row and 
Venketrow, wherein they were accuspd of bribery, and that they had not lost 
their situations, and that if any complaints camh against us he would nonsuit 
them, and that we must procure mohurs; we therefore, relying on this 
assurance, borrowed from merchants and others, and procured tor the Judge 
from one to three hundred mohurs monthlyfifteen rupees a mohur, and the 
Judge paid us at the rate of fourteen rupees a mohur. All this 1 will prove. 
Besides this, the Juc^e ordered us several times to borrow for him some rupees, 
and to procure for him cloth and other things. In consequence of these orders 

we 
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we procured for him several thousand of rupees, and all kinds of things that he 
required, from merchants. 'These rupees nave only been returned in part; 
and the Judge, aware that many people were still unpaid, put the merchants, 
to whom these sums were indebted, in confinement, in order to make them 
bring them forward as bribes, and after receiving Annapoy’s eVidence, has 
decreed the suits against me. In this way did the Judg^(Mr. Wilson) allude 
to Trimul Row’s decision, and assure us of his protection, and procured, 
through our means, many thousand of rupees: all which I will prove before 
the appeal court. Besides, there are many instances in which Mr. Wilson has 
violated the Regulations to promote his private ends, and thi^ I will establish 
before the appeal court. In this way the Judge, aware that 1 was about to bring 
to light the orders he had given, and the sums he had thus acquired through 
ns, conceived that'if we were thrown into prison and put in irons, the whole of 
this would be concealed; and although 1 begged that the complaints against 
me for bribes might be decided in the civil court, according to the Regulation; 
that I offered, if necessary, to go to confinement, and to give up to the Cirkar the 
whole of my property; although I offered to give security, and begged that a 
decree might be passed agreeably to the Regumtions, from which 1 might appeal 
if dissati|fkd; although I urged all this to the Magistrate, he refused to hear it, 
broke through the Regulations, and received through Narnapah, a person who 
had titice committed irregularities, complaints against me, and without inquiry 
put me in irons, threw my brothers into prison, put a guard over my house, my 
women, and family, and went daily with the Register, Mr. Gabagan, a'hun¬ 
dred prisoners and a hundred peons to my house, {dundeAd it of ail the tilings, and 
did not leave a single cloth for any of the children, but brought off every thing they 
could lay their hands upon. For fifteen days was my house dug up and my pro¬ 
perty pluridered. Independent of this, the.house of my father at Sedashigur, that 
of my brother at Huigi, and that of another brother at Onore, were all plun¬ 
dered by Mr. Campbell, wbo was sent for the purpose. Th'e houses at Seda¬ 
shigur and Huigi were dug up to the depth of three cubits. During this 
plunder the Judge got possession of three-fourths, and the Peons and prisoners 
the rest. Ail this violence I will prove. Last jetra bohul amavashi 1 was 
put in irons and confined. For some days I was deprived of food, that by these 
measures my death might be effected, and the acts of the Judge might be con¬ 
cealed. 1 told all this to the Register before two witnesses, but he would not 
listen to it, and 1 was deprived even of my allowance of water; but the justice 
of the Government ordered my irons to be taken off and my person to' be 
released. My irons were removed, but I was remanded to prison. The Judge, 
aware that his reports to Madras would be proved false, confined those with 
whom I had some money concerns, in order to make them swear' that such 
transactions arose in bribery and corruption, frightened them, and instructed 
them in the evidence they were to give against me (through the means of Naga- 
pah, Narnapah and others), made them give false evidence, examined one, 
two, or three witnesses a day, and has passed an unjust dedree against me. 
The Judge hasi^plundered my property, my brother's property, and my father's 
also, and 1 know not what attempts he may makeagaimst my life, or what mis¬ 
representations he may make to the appeal court or to Madras; therefore .1 have 
made this representation, as I am a servant of the Cirkar.. It matters not if 
they take all my property or all the property of my family ; but I know not 
what attumptsmay be made on my life, and I have therefore written thus fully. 
When this arzee is received by you, I care not what attempts are made on my 
life ; but I have written this that the violence and injustice of the Judge of 
Canara should be known to th^Sudder court and to the Governor in Council. 

(A true extract) 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Magistrate. 


The 
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The following draft of a reply is read and approved: 

Tp the* Judge and Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 

Sir : 

I ana directed'to acknowledge the receipt of your letters, dated the Madru Judicial 
2d and Sd instant, with their several enclosures, and to inform you, that although CoMultationa, 
his^Excellency the Governor in Council consider# every instance in which in- 
ferior public servants are employed to transact the private business of the officers 
of Government to he matter of regret, he nevertheless regards the allegations 
contained in the papers which you have transmitted, precisely in the same light 
in which they are represented by you, and reposes unshaken confidence in your 
integrity and honour. 


1 am, &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 

13th August 1813. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The August 1813. 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara; 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir: 

- I am very sorry to be under the necessity of stating, for the informa- Madras Judicial 

tion of his Excellency the Governor in Council, that the friends and associates Coosulutions, 
of Pootapah and Maudapah, the late ministerial officers of this court, now ^ ***' 

under confinement, have been busily employed, from the moment of their libe¬ 
ration (as reported in my last letter) to the present hour, in suppressing, by all 
possible means of promises and intimidation, the preferment of any civil actions 
against themselves and their two infamous jiatrons. It is with additional regret 
and mortification that I have further to bring to notice, that all my conjectures 
to this effect,* as detailed in my last address, are now most amply verified. Pre¬ 
vious to tire receipt of your directions, “ that these charges should be consi- 
“ dered and tried as civil actions,” and while all the principal offenders were 
under confinement, I had received one hundred and fifty-eight complaints 
’ against them, alf of which, with perhaps one or two probable exceptions, were 
evidently very well founded. Of these one hundred and fifty-eight complaints, 
twentpr only have, to this day, been received in the new form of civil actions } 
such is the lamentable effect of the intrigues, power, influence, and ascen¬ 
dancy, which these men and their confederates have so unhappily established 
throughout this zillah. The enclosed copy of a letter received from the Col¬ 
lector, will further testify how much is to be feared from the evil consequences 
likely to result from this dangerous influence, and seeing, us I do, the inevita¬ 
ble disappointment of all the hopes of Government, and of all the exertions of 
, this court, if the present opinions and intrigues be allowed the least further dis¬ 
semination, I have thought it my duty to circulate a proclamation to all parts 
of the province, encouraging the people to come forth with iheir complaints. I 
know, however, that I shall never induce many of them to brave the trouble 
and inconvenience resulting from the preferment of a civil suit: but I am 
resolved that no assistance or encouragement shall be wanting to them from 
this court, and yet, with more than due encouragement, the people will still 
withhold their suits. They say that they at*Srst conceived that Government 
required proof only of the late delinquencies on the part of the court servants, 
and that they came forward merely to prove to Government and the court what 
had so long prevailed, looking only to partial benefit to themselves in the reco- 
/ L® very 
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Madras Judicial very of the value which they had lost; but now that they are to prosecute and 
CoiKuItatrans, ^ade through subornation of perjury, the chance of being cast in fines, costs, 

27 Au^ damages, and appeal, they say that they had rather quietly eqdure the loss of 

what they have already parted with, than encounter all these evils, and the pro¬ 
bable persecution of the principals, or some of their'abettors, whd they dread are 
to be let loose upon them once more. The conduct of the two principals is 
particularly deserving of notice. The two papers which I had lately the 
honour to submit to the consideration of Government will enable his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council to form some opinion of the mischievous spirit 
which at present actuates these men: indeed, it is difficult to describe their 
various expedients to insult and bring into contempt the proceedings qf the 
court, to intimidate, to perplex, and confound the opinions of their enemies, 
and to retard and prevent all process against them. They are contemptuous 
in court, they arraign ray character to the guards about them, they proclaim 
their determination to appeal every single cause that shall be decided against 
them, and they cite witnesses from the most distant parts of the country. Two 
of their party have already gone to present petitions to the appeal court at Tel- 
licherry, and the remainder are intent upon every possible mischief, to prevent 
the just and quiet process of justice at this place. I therefore think it my im¬ 
perious duty to solicit the attention of his Excellency the Governor in Council 
to all these tilings, and further to request, that Government will be pleased to 
grant me authority to prosecute on their behalf, for the recovery of the fines 
denounced in the Regulations, all those cases of bribery originally preferred, 
and wherein the complainants, through fear or other cause, may now be 
inclined to demur in proceeding against the offenders by civil process} in which 
case the persons who first presented the complaints, and who are now fearful 
or distrustful of the consequences of proceeding, may be put aside as plaintiffi, 
and be summoned as evidences on the part of the Government. I shall, of 
course, exercise this authority discretionally, and wherever' I find a person or 
persons dispcfkcd to appear themselves as plaintifis, they will be permitted so to 
do. If his Excellency the Governor in Council should be pleased, upon con¬ 
sideration, to grant me this authority,*and further grant me permission to con¬ 
tinue the persons of .the two principal delinquents under restraint, I have every 
possible satisfaction in looking forward to a speedy and most effectual termina¬ 
tion to the present inquiries. I beg leave further to suggest, that all the pro¬ 
perty in money, effects, and land, seized and belonging to these men, be 
disposed of without further delay, in order that an exact amount of their means 
to defray the present and future claims against them may be properly ascer¬ 
tained ; and as it is evident that these claims yet to be elicited, both on the 
part of Government and the people, will very much exceed the amount to be 
derived from the sale of their property, I take the liberty to recommend that, 

* after the conclusion of the present inquiries, a general dividend be made of the 
sum total, and distributed at an apportioned rate amongst the respective 
claimants. ' 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

. Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillah Court, Canara, 

gth August 1813. . 


To the Judge in Canara. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to forward you copy of a ‘letter lately received 
from my Assistant, and shall be obliged by your stating your opinion as to the 
expediency of issuing a proclamation of the nature he requires; also, whether 
there is any impropriety in his having caused the surplus grain found in the 
houses of rootapah and Maudapah to be sold. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) 


Mangalore, 7th August 1813. 


A. READ, 

Collector. 


To 
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To Alexander Read, Esq. CoIIeclor in Canara. 

Sir: 

In consequence of the report that the late Sheristadars of the court 
'were about>t& be released*from confinement, 1 understand that a general alarm 
prevails amongst the Inhabitants in this part of. the country, and more espe¬ 
cially amongst them whp have preferred complaints against the court servants, 
la order to encourage those persons who have already lodged complaints to 
prosecute them i« the form of civil- suits, it would be of much consequence if 
you yourself wguld issue, and prevail on the Judge to issue proclamations, 
assuring the people that these men never will be employed again in the service 
of Government, or have the power to injure them, and inviting those who have 
already given in complaints, and those who may still have them to prefer, to 
come forward and prosecute. 

The Ankola Tehsildar having represented to me that the grain found in the 
houses of Pootapah and Maudapah was more than enough for the support of 
the families till the crop of the season was cut, 1 have directed the overplus to 
be disposed of, and The proceeds to be forwarded to the Treasury. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) * W. CAMPBELL, 

• Assistant Collector. 

Onore, 4th August 1813, 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved: 

To the Judge and Magistrate in the Zillah of Canara. 

Sir : 

Par. 1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
.the 9th instant, in which you request authority to continue under restraint the 
]>ersons of your two late head ministerial servants, and to prosecute them for 
the fines to be eventually awarded to Government, in the cases of those com¬ 
plaints of bribery and corruption preferred against them, in which the parties 
complaining may decline to carry on the prosecution themselves. His Excel- * 
lency the Governor in Council will entirely approve of the adoption of the 
proposed measures, or any others calculated to promote the ends of public 
, justice, if they be warranted by the Regulations, and therefore has only again 
to desire that the most efifectual l^gal steps may be taken for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the important object, to which your attention is at present so properly 
directed. 

2. The Governor in Council conceives that all the property of the delin¬ 
quents which may be forthcoming will be held ready to be employed in satis¬ 
faction of the decrees which the court may from time to time pass against 
them, unless the court itself should, in this respect, have regard to any similar 
complaints which may be pending, and that the Government has no authority 
to obstruct the process of the court, for the purpose of making, at last, a 
proportionate distribution of the property among all the parties in whose favour 
decrees may be passed. The Governor in Council will, however, be disposed 
to forego all claim to the fines adjudged to Government, till the whole of the 
prosecutors have obtained' a restitution of their property from the delinquents. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Fort St. George, 

Syth August 1813. 



EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The August ISIS. " 

( r 

• » 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Cafiarna: 

To the Secretary to Governn^ent, Fort St. Georj^e. . 

Sill: 

I have the honour to state, for the information of Government, that I 
yesterday solicited the sanction of the Sudder Adawlut for keeping open the court 
of this ziilah during the ensuing vacation, and I have to apologize to his Excel* 
lency the Governor in Council for the apparent irregularity in this proceeding, 
which the pressure of business occasioned, and will I hope excuse. I have 
further the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, under date the 
10th instant, and to report, for the satisfaction of Government, that the in¬ 
quiries in this court are proceeding with all reasonable facility and success. 
The parties under accusation use every effort to impede and protract them, by 
wantonly summoning distant and unnecessary evidences, and by intimidation 
to some and kind promises to others. 1 have been obliged to fine and im¬ 
prison ^by way of example, in the first instance of such interference i the brother 
of one of the principal offenders, against whom a complaint was preferred to 
this effect; and J have further to state, that both the principals are still in con¬ 
finement, the necessity of which this very circumstance will sufficiently prove. 
Indeed, it would be difficult, under any terms, to grant them liberation, even 
if the consequences of such release could be previously ascertained, for the 
public and private demands against them do already exceed whatever their 
means could enable them to defray; so that the continuance of tliis restraint 
is, on every a6count, indispensable. I beg, nevertheless, explicitly to avow, 
that it has never been my wish to adopt or pursue any measure which contra¬ 
dicts or militates against the clear principles of those rights which are due by. 
the law to every subject. It is, on the contrary, my most earnest desire 
to secure and apply them to such purpose, that whatever privilege the 
law bestows may hp easily obtained and securely enjoyed; but it is, at 
the same time, my duty to see that these equitable privileges be not 
again wrested to the mischievous and infamous purposes of perverting and 
destroying the law itself. 1 have the honour, on this occasion, to assure 
his Excellency the Governor in Council of my strict attention and obedience to 
his instructions, as contained in your letters. All these subjects I shall have 
hereafter to detail; in the mean time, 1 will not fail to apply my utmost dili* 
gence and attention, to secure to Government and the public every possible 
information and advantage that can be made to accrue from the present pro* 
ceedings. ' 

lhave, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON. 

Judge and Magistrate. 

Zillali Court, Canara, 

90th August ISIS. 


Under the instructions already furnished io the Judge and Magistmte ill the 
ziilah of Canara, on the subject of the foregping letter, it does not at present 
require any answer. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

* * The Aith January 

0 • • 

Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara: ^ 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

• Sir : , 

I have now the honour to forward, for the information of his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council, a statement* of the causes instituted against 
the head ministerial officers of this Court, and a detailed account of those suits 
which have been decided against them. 

1. The first cause which came on for trial was instituted by Shetty Alva, for 
the recovery of eight hundred rupees which the defendant; Pootapah, the 
Sheristadar of the Court, was charged witii having received from plaiiitiff, for 
effecting his release on s..‘curity from the Cutwall’s choultry, where lie had been 
confined three day»on a charge of murder, which charge the defendant is also 
accused of having caused to be preferred. The evidence adduced in proof of 
the overtures made to defendant for plaintiff’s release, and also of the payment 
of the sum claimed in this suit, is so clear and circumstantial, that I felt no 
hesitation in decreeing restitution of the amount, and payment of the fines 
denounced by the Regulation. The assertion, that defendant instigated the 
original complaint is not fully established : it is, however, readcred mure than 
probable, by the declaration of the complainant, who was the brother of the 
deceased, and who affirmed, that although it was his original intention to pro¬ 
ceed against the plaintiff at some future period, when he should have obtained 
proof of the murjder, that he was induced to do so at this particular time, in 
consequence of orders which the defendant had sent to him, and of the threats 
held out in case of non-compliance. The death of the complain'ant’s sister (for 
which the plaintiff' was apprehended) occurred three years before, and the 
circumstances attending it were enquired into by the police officer on the spot, 
and reported at the time. , The plaintiff’was sent to court during the time I was 
absent on duty above the ghauts, and was released by the Register, who had 
been directed to set at large all prisoners sent in from the talooks on certain 
description of charges, provided that they could produce good and sufficient 
security for their appearance on my return. Fifteen witnesses, many of witom 
are relations of the deceased, and saw the body after her death, have lately been 
examined in support of the original charge ; and it appearing that the deceased, 
who had Been afflicted with a severe illness, had drowned herself in a fit of 
despair, and that there was no just reason for supposing the plaintiff im|>licatcd 
in the act, the complaint was considered altogether groundless, and the parties 
were accordingly dismissed. 

2. The next cause decided was preferred by Gooroosidapah against Maudapah, 
the other head ministerial officer, and was instituted to recover one thousand 
rupees paid the defendant, as a bribe for the purpose of procuring for plaintiff 
a speedy inquiry into his suit, and an early dismissal from court, where he had 
attended to answer to a charge of havingcarried off’and detained another person’s 
wife. The defendant denied all knowledge of the transaction, but omitted to 
attend in person or by vakeel to make good Ins plea, although repeatedly called 
upon to do so. The officers sent to apprize him of the periods at which the 
inquiry was proceeding were treated with abuse, and the whole of his conduct 
was so contumelious that nothing remained but to proceed ea: parte. The 
evidence adduced rn suppoit of this suit establi.shcs, that the plaintiff was inti¬ 
midated by defendant’s telling him that the charge was of the most serious 
nature.; so much so, that he could ndt be permitted to remain at large until the 
inquiry took place, but that he must be sent to the Cntwall’s choultry, and 
detained there until the business was settled. The plaintiff, in order to extri¬ 
cate himself from these difficulties and to procure his dismissal f’rom court, 
consented to pay the defendant one thousatid rupees ; and this sum is so clearly 
proved to have been delivered to the defendant, that I have adjudged it, as also 

[8 TJ the 

* Omitted in the collection: see Coniultationt, I8U, fol. 173 to 197. 
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Madras Judicial the fine against him. The original complaint in which |:hi 8 bribe was paid was 

Consulutioi^ adjusted amicably, and the circumstances which then occurred strongly evince 
the credulity of one party and the influence of the other. The, plaintiff had 
paid a large sum of moncj«to effect an object which appeared to him of the 
highest moment: he found himself disappointed in this object, and detained at 
Onore two months after the payment of the bribe, contrary to the positive 
assurances he had received, and in direct violation of the condhiona under 
which the bribe was paid. At the end of this period he had a conversation 
with me on the subject of his complaint, in which he expressed Jiimself perfectly 
satisfied with the adjustment. The person who complained,against him had 
entered into, and signed the counterpart of the agreement in my presence, 
without complaining against the defendant, or mentioning a syllable which 
might lead to a suspicion that any imposition had been practised against him. 

3. The next cause which came on for trial was preferred by Sheoobussapab 
against Maudapah,for the recovery of two hundred rupees, paid at two periods, 
one hundred for the purpose of procuring permission for some of plaintiff’s 
people to return home, and another hundred for the purpose of expediting his 
own dismissal from court. 

The plaintiff, his wife and sister, had been accused of having forcibly taken 
possession of a neighbour’s property, and of having turned him out of his 
house: they were sent into Onore upon this complaint, and settled with the 
defendant mr the payment of the sum claimed in order to expedite their de¬ 
parture. The defendant denied having received sucli sum ^ but, as in the 
latter cause, omitted to attend, although called upon to do so. He made his 
appearance in the middle of the trial, and conducted himself with such open 
violence, and interrupted the proceedings with such contumely, that I was 
obliged to turn him out of court, and proceed without him. The proof ad¬ 
duced establishes the payment from plaintiff to defendant of the sum claimed 
for the particular purpose set forth in the petition, and the amount, with the 
fine, was accordingly adjudged against the defendant. The defendant’s bro¬ 
ther is represented as having instigated the original complaint; and although 
proof of a positive nature is wanting on this head, there is reasonable cause for 
concluding the assertion to be true, both from the nature of the complaint, 
which was found to be litigious, and from the declaration of the person prefer¬ 
ring it, who affirmed that he was urged by defendant’s (Maudapah) brother to 
bring forward the charge. In the circumstances of this suit, which was brought 
on in due course, may be found another strong proof of the defendant’s ascen¬ 
dancy. The bribes had been paid previous to the inquiry, which was conducted 
by me in the presence of the parties; and the vexatious nature of the suit, as 
also the malignity of the complainant, were so fully apparent, that I fined him, 
in order to deter others from similar conduct. This was an opportunity which 
it is natural to suppose would have struck the plaintiff as favourable for a dis¬ 
closure of any illegal demands which had been made against him, and with 
which he had been, through dread or otherwise, induced to comply. He 
allowed it, however, to pass unnoticed, and chose to observe the most profound 
silence on a subject of such paramount consideration, although he bad an 
instance before his eyes of my disposition to secure his interests against the 
slightest attacks of malice, and of my solicitude to punish abuse, even in mat¬ 
ters of such comparatively trifling consequence. 

4. The next cause decided was preferred by Antamshitty against Maudapah, 
for the recovery of four hundred rupees, given to defendant as a bribe for pro¬ 
curing the plaintiff’s liberation on security. 

The plaintiff was sent in on a charge of having caused the death of the com¬ 
plainant’s brother, and represents that he paid the defendant the amount now 
claimed, in order to prevept his being confined in the Cutwall’s choultry, until 
the inquiry into the complaint preferred against him coidd be commenced upon. 
The defendant in his answer denied the charge. He was ordered to attend, but 
neglecting to do so, the' cause proceeded eof parte. On examining into the 
evidence adduced, it appeared that the plaintiff was sent into court one or two 
days before the defendant left Mangalore with me for the Soonda country; 
that be sent to defendant to arrange with him for his liberation on security, and 
that, pursuant to the agreement then made, four hundred rupees was the 
. . amount 
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amount which defendaw was to receive for his good offices, which stim was Madras Judicial 
accordingly pmd him on'the very night on which the plaintiff was released. Consultatioos, 
Such IS the evmence produced in this cause, the whole of which appeared so ■ ■ * j 

clear tMt judgnlent was pronounced in favour of plaintidj and the usual penalties 
decreed against the defendant. It may be necessary here to remark, tliat some 
days previous to my leaving Mangalore for the upper country, aware of the 
improbabuity ^ my speedy return, and of the inconvenience to whicli many of 
^ those confined on charges‘which had not been examined into would necessarily 
be.aubjected if detained during my absence, I gave notice in court, that all 
prisoners, with the exception of those confined for crimes of a heinous nature, 
would be liberated until my return, provided they could produce security for 
their attendance at that period. At the same time I directed tlic defendant 
to ascertain who were able^ to produce this security, and to cause the attendance 
of the parties in court. This arrangement, which appeared so well calculated' 
to relieve those who were confined from all the hardships of 1111 necessarily pro¬ 
tracted imprisonment, and which (under the precautions detailed in a subse¬ 
quent part of my letter) had obtained, with respect to petty suits, for some 
time previous, has been abused like many others, and converted into the means- 
of enriching the head servants, at the expense of those for whose particular 
benefit it bad been originally intended. 

5. The next cause decided was instituted by Pursiby against Pootapali, for 
the recovery of six hundred rupees, paid for his assis’tance in a civil suit. 

A civil suit had been preferred for the recovery of an estate, to which the 
plaintifi'in the present suit was heiress, and under the apprehension that the 
cause would be decided contra!^ to her interests, she made application to the 
defendant to avert the danger with which she thought lierself threatened. The 
evidence adduced in support of this suit establishes that appUcation waS' made 
to the defendant, and that he informed the plaintifi' that her adversary had 
offered one thousand two hundred rupees for his influence, but tlyit she should 
have it provided she would pay six hundred rupees, for which sum the defen¬ 
dant engaged to get the cause settled to her satisfaction; that the above sum was 
. ‘accordingly paid the defendant, in three different payments oftwohundred rupees 
each, and that the defendant, after such payment, urged the plaintiff to agree- 
to an amicable adjustment, as the cause would inevitably go against her. 'Pbe 
proof of the above payment to defendant of six hundred rupees, for the purpose 
set forth in the petition, was established by such circumstantial evidence, that 
restitution of the amount was decreed against defendant, as also the penalties 
denounced by the Regulation. Here is another instance of credulity, so gross 
in its naturaas almost to confound belief. A tender is made the plaintifii by 
a perfect stranger, of an influence which the possessor declared he could dis¬ 
pose of to her adversary for twice the sum lie then demanded, and the plaintiff, 
instead of doubting the existence of an influence, proffered under circumstances 
, of so equivocal a nature, assents to the proposal, and is duped into payment of 
the sum required. The object of the defendant was evidently to induce a 
belief that a competition actually existed for the possession of his good will: 
by this means he hoped to enhance the price of his assistance, which might 
otherwise have been held by plaintiff in less estimation, and would conse¬ 
quently be less productive than the defendant had promised liimself, from the 
result of a scheme formed on the fullest knowledge of the character of those 
on whom it was to be practised, and justifying, therefore, all his expectations 
of success. These expectations appear to have been fully realized on one 
side, while the hopes of the other have terminated in disappointment and vexa¬ 
tion. The suit on which the bribe was paid remains to this hour undecided; 
and the plaintiff has* the mortification to reflect, that her interests have been, 
impeded by those very means she made use of to ensure their advancement. 

6. The next cause decided was instituted by Shankaba against Pootapah, ffir 
the recovery of two hundred rupees paid the defendant, in consequence of his 
having threatened to procure a decree against plaintiff, who was at this time 
sued in the civil court. ” 

The evidence adduced establishes, that the plaintiff under the supposition 
that the defendant was hostile to his interests, sent to him to solipit his assis¬ 
tance in a suit in which he (plaintiff) was then, engaged, which assistance was . 

. . promised 
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promised by defendant for the consideration of two hundred rupees. ' The fact 
of defendant’s having threatened plaintiff is not subsrantiated by positive proof, 
but the payment of two hundred rupees, for the purpose of procuring defen¬ 
dant’s assistance in the suit, is so fully established, that the amount nas been 
decreed against him with the usual fines. The original suit for wjiich the.bribe 
was paid was withdrawn by petition from the person who preferred it; conse¬ 
quently, the merits of the cause were not discussed before the court: the inte¬ 
rests of the present plaintiff therefore have not been 'promoted by the payment, 
to defendant of the sum for the recovery of which the present suit was hled^ and 
as the plaintiff appeared in court, and received notice of the withdrawing of the 
suit, and a copy of the court’s order on the subject, he had"ample opportunity 
of setting forth his grievances and of obtaining redress. 

7. The next suit decided was instituted by Shivapa against Maudapah, for 
the recovery of one thousand rupees, paid plaintiff to prevent his uncle from 
being carried to Mangalore, on a charge of being concerned with the banditti 
who had infested the upper country. 

The plaintiff in his petition sets forth, that his uncle was threatened by 
defendant, and that the payment was partly made in consequence of such 
threats. The evidence adduced does not fully support the plaintiff in tiiat 
assertion : it however establishes, that payment of the sum claimed was made 
to defendant, for the purpose of procuring the dismissal of the plaintiff’s 
undo, and the sum has therefore been awarded against the defendant, as also 
the fines denounced. The country above the ghauts had been frequently 
overrun with banditti, who emboldened by former success plundered the town 
of Sersi in December last, and murdered one of tlie revenue officers. I thought 
it necessary to proceed to the spot, and in my inquiries found strong reasons for 
suspecting that the plaintiff’s uncle .;an inhabitant of the Mysore country) had 
harboured the banditti, and had participated in the fruits- of their predatory 
expeditions. . I sent for him and detained him at the liotise of the head revenue 
officer, lest he should convey information of my arrival to the gang, and coun¬ 
teract my plans for their seizure, the success of which depended altogether 
upon the secrecy and dispatch with which they were executed. I detained him 
until my departure from the upper country, and finding that no positive proof 
of delinquency was forthcoming, T dismissed him, and addressed the resident 
of Mysore on the 'subject of his detention and of the suspicion' I entertained of 
his guilt. It is necessary here to state, that the views of the plaintifi'’s uncle 
were in no manner forwarded by the transaction which forms the subject of 
the present suit: in's detention was a measure of actual necessity, and his dis- 
rais.sai took place unsolicited by any person, when all hopes of procuring 
proof of his guilt had vanished, and when further restraint could no longer be 
justified by expediency, or attended with benefit to the cause on which 1 was 
engaged. 

8. The next suit decided was instituted by Rachi, a dancing-girl, against 
Pootapah, for the recovery of llupces 1,820 2, the amount of a bribe paid 
to the defendant for his assi.stance in procuring some property which had been 
sent to court by one of the Tliannadars, as belonging to a person who had died 
intestate. 

Property to' a very considerable amount had been sent into court, and the 
plaintiff attended to set forth her claims. She presented a petition to this effect, 
and was ordered to attend and prove her right, and to produce security for 
the restitution of tfie property in question, in case any nearer claimant should 
appear; the security was given, the whole property delivered to her in my 
presence, and her receipt taken for the same. From the evidence adduced it 
appears that the plaintiff, previous to petitioning the court, applied to the 
defendant respecting these jewels, and Hiat he demanded two-thirds of them as 
the price for his interference. The fact of the payment to defendant of part 
of the said property, valued at 1,280 rupees, being fully established, the 
amount was decreed against him, as also the penalty prescribed. The plaintiff 
remained at Onore for two or three months after the demand was first made by 
defendant, and refused to listen to his proposal. During this time she made 
no application to court, nor. attempted in any manner to prosecute her claims: 
al’length she was induced to comply with the defendant’s demand, and agree- 
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ably to the iDs^ction| she received from him at the final conclusion of the 
eiu^ement, she appeared several times at court, conversed with me on the 
suigect of th|se claims, but observed the most profound silence with respect 
to the extortion practised against her. This silence eflfectually prevented any 
iiiterference In her behalf and closed the only avenue which could lead to the 
discovery of the abuse and the punishment of the aggressor. 

9. The next cause decided was instituted by Deooshitty against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred rupees given as a bribe to the defendant, for 
his interest in preventing the attendance of plaintiflFat court. 

The plaintiflp had been summoned to court as an evidence in a suit then 
pending, and having been taken ill on the road, sent to the defendant, request¬ 
ing that he would arrange so as to render attendance unnecessary, which defen¬ 
dant consented to do, on condition of plaintiff's paying him one hundred 
rupees. The evidence adduced establishes that this sum was paid to the 
defendant, and that he promised to procure the order in question : the amount 
was therefore decreed against defendant, as also the penalties laid down in the 
Regulation. The civil suit in which the plaintiff was summoned as a‘ witness 
was not brought to a hearing before the court, but was adjusted amicably by 
the parties. Several of the witnesses who had been summoned had arrived at 
court, and were dismissed without being examined. In consequence of this 
adjustment, the plaintiff, whose name is in the lik of witnesses summoned, 
did not make his appearance, and the witnesses depose that an order was issued 
by the court to dispense With bis attendance : no such order is however to be 
found among the records. 

10. The next cause decided was instituted by Ramknstnia against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of two hundred and eighty-three rupees, paid as a bribe to 
appease defendant, who had threatened to complain against the plaintiff and 
have him put into confinement, on a pretence that plaintiff bad practised sor¬ 
cery against him. 

, The evidence adduced in this suit establishes that the plaintiff was actually 
threatened in the manner therein descvbed ; that a demand of one thousand 
rupees, which was afterwards reduced to four hundred, was made by defen¬ 
dant, as the price of his assent to terms of aheommodatipn and of his fore¬ 
going the execution of his threats; that two hundred and eighty-three rupees, 
in part payment of this latter sum, was delivered to defendant, who at the time 
of receiving the amount declared himself reconciled to plaintifi; and renounced 
all enmity and ill-will: the sum claimed was therefore decreed against the 
defendant, ^s also the fines laid down in the Regulation. This is another case 
of credulity which can hardly be reconciled. The plaintifi^ from the earliest 
institution of the court to the period at which the bribes were paid, was in the 
constant habit of attending the court, and had been a principal in no less than 
fourteen suits, fwo of which only were at this time pending. His acquaintance 
with the Regulations of Government, and the general mode of court proceed¬ 
ings, renders his silence in a matter of such aggravated rapacity altogether 
unaccountable, and would challenge belief, if it stood an insulated instance of 
the infatuation which has prevailed among the inhabitants of this zillah. 

11. The next cause decided was instituted by Shankapashitfy against Poo(- 
tapah, for the recovery of two hundred and ten rupees, paid the defendant as 
a bribe to induce him to desist from demanding an estate, the property of the 
plaintiff, which was immediately adjoining to one held in mortage by 
defendant. 

The evidence adduced in this suit is faulty as to the demand of defendant; 
it establishes, however, that two hun4red rupees were paid him, and that he at 
the time of receiving the amount promised that he would refrain from again 
demanding the estate in question. The amount claimed was decreed against 
the de fe nda n t, as also the fines laid down in the Regulation. This suit fur- 
nishes one of the most aggravated instances oppression that has been brought 
before the court, and evinces the depravity of the defendant in as great a 
degree as any complaint which had been preferred against him. The plaintiff 
was altogether unconnected with any business before the court, was unfortu¬ 
nate in havinir an estate adjoining defendant's, to maintain himself in possession 
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Madras Judicial of tvhich he was obliged to make this sacrifice. His vic|iity to Mangalore gave 
ConauliatioiM, every opportnnity of representing his grievances, and his omitting to do so 

4- Jan. 18U. prevented that interference which his injuries so loudly demant^ed, and that 
commiseration which the cruelty of the case so forcibly bespoke. “ 

f a 

14. The next suit was instituted by Boloo against Pootapah, toYecover one 
hundred rupees, paid to defendant for his promise to befriend the plaintiff in a 
suit in which he was engaged with a neighbour, for damages sustained in con¬ 
sequence of the removal of one of the enclosures belonging to plaintiff’s 
estate. 

The complaint sets forth that the defendant, on being consulted by plaintiff, 
recommended that he should institute a suit-against his neighbour for a larger 
sum than fifty rupees (the amount at which the plaintiff originally estimated 
his damages), and that the defendant promised to procure a favourable decision, 
provided that the plaintiff would institute his suit for five hundred rupees, and 
consent to pay him one hundred rupees. The evidence, although not altoge¬ 
ther conclusive as to the recommendation of defendant, or the particular mode 
in which the assistance was to be afforded, establishes .the payment of the 
amount; the sum claimed therefore has been awarded against defendant, as 
also the payment of the fines laid down in the Regulations. The suit for which 
the bribe was paid was instituted for the recovery of fifty rupees, and was not 
withdrawn, as defendant is said to have recommended, but remains still unde¬ 
cided, although the bribe was paid fifteen months ago. The plaintiff resided 
within a few miles of the court, and had every opportunity of disclosing the 
extortion, which he omitted to do, in the hope, no doubt, that he should sub¬ 
sequently derive considerable benefit from the transaction in question. 

15. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by a commissioner, 
b^ name Shamia, against Pootapah, for the recovery of one hundred rupees, 
given as a bribe for obtaining orders for the payment of some fees due to the 
plaintiff on causes decided by him. 

The complaint sets forth that the bribe was paid for procuring the reference 
of petty suits for plaintiff’s decision, and for obtaining orders for the payment 
of some fees due on causes he had decided. The evidence adduced in this 
suit does not fully ^tablish thaf the defendant threw any impediment in the 
way of plaintiff’s receiving, in common with other Commissioners, a regular 
supply of suits for decision: it proves, however, that defendant did prevent, by 
private orders he gave to the officer entrusted with the payment of Commis¬ 
sioners’ fees, the delivery of the amount due to the plaintiff on account of suits 
he had decided, and for the payment of which an order had been given by the 
court; the amount claimed was therefore decreed against the defendant, as also 
the fines denounced. It is necessary here to state, that an order of the court 
is regularly passed every month for the payment of the Commissioners’ fees, 
immediately on the receipt of their reports of causes decided hi the preceding 
month, and.that this order is deposited as a voucher for the payment of such 
fees. In the present instance it had been regularly issued to the proper officer, 
and was superseded by the private instructions of the Sheristadar. 

14. The next cause was instituted by Bapoo against Pootapah, for the reco¬ 
very of filly rif^ees, given as a bribe for obtaining leave to depart from court, 
where the plaintiff had been summoned as a witness in a magisterial case, and 
to prevent his being again summoned as an evidence in a civil suit. 

From the evidence adduced in this suit, it appears that the plaintifi^ after 
having deposed in a case in which he was summoned, applied to the defendant 
for permission to depart; that the defendant told him that if he departed then 
he would be obliged to attend again, aq his evidence was required in a civil 
suit, and that the plaintiff, in order to prevent his being called in such suit, 
paid defendant the sum of filly rupees. The delivery of the amount to the 
order of defendant is fully proved, and the sum claimed, as also the fine de¬ 
nounced in the Regulation, was decreed against the defendant. Here is ano¬ 
ther instance of abject submission, which it is difficult to account for. The 
.plaintiff had been summoned, bad delivered bis evidence, and received an order 
from the court to return home the very day on which the cause wherein he 
deposed was decided. The intimidation of the defendant rendered this order 

useless. 
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uselesSf and induced ^thtj plaintiff to remain at Onore several days after he had 
been furnished with it| although at this time he had not been named as a wit¬ 
ness in another suiti and had not any business whatever before the court. 

15. The next suit decided was instituted by Annapoy, one of the head mer¬ 
chants of Mangalore, against Paotapah, for the recovery of Rupees 2,260 paid 
to the defendant for h£ promise of procuring for the merchants an order to 
export their ^i-ain. 

•The evidence adduced in this suit is deficient* as to the demand made by de* 
fendant. It establishes that plaintiff called upon the merchants, and that they 
entered into an a*greement to deliver to defendant^ through him, two pagodas 
for every corge of rice which they exported. Rupees 1,64>0 are proved to have 
been paid defendant by plaintiff on this account: tlie amount therefore was decreed 
against him, as also the fines. This suit stands conspicuous among all the cases 
which have been brought against these people, for the rapacious eflrontery of 
one party and the blind infatuation of the other. The merchants of Mangalore 
were sent for by me, for the purpose of consulting on the practicability of with¬ 
drawing a prohibition which I had found it necessary to impose on the export 
of grain from this province, in consequence of an alarming scarcity which 
began to prevail; they accordingly attended, communicated their sentiments 
on the occasion, and urged their agreements in favour of the recal of these 
orders. This conversation, in which all the merchants of consequence joined, 
was carried on direct between them and myself, and led to an agreement t^at 
they should deposit for home consumption one morah of rice for every morah 
exported, and produce security, to the sum of twenty thousand rupees, that 
the markets of the province should be duly supplied for the remainder of the 
season, provided the prohibitory orders were removed. The ports were accord¬ 
ingly opened, the required security given by four of the head merchants, and 
a bond of indemnification taken by them from the inferior ones, to prevent any 
loss from the risk incurred. An arrangement was also entered into among 
themselves, that each should export according to the weight of responsibility 
he hail consented to sustain; and to prevent collusion, the plaintiff ,one of the 
principal and most opulent merchants of the place) was selected by the rest, to 
see that the conditions thejr had entered into among themselves were not vio¬ 
lated, and to procure from me a particular order for every separate quantity 
they might wish to export. This order they expected woultl operate as a check 
against fraud; they requested, therefore, that I would consider it as indispensa¬ 
bly necessary, before any rice could be allowed to leave the province, and that 
I would concert with the Collector of Customs for carrying the measure into 
immediate «ffect. The wishes of the merchants were attended to, and the 
plan tl'ey suggested immediately put into practice. The plaintiff, through 
whose application alone faccording to the wishes of the whole body of mer- • 
chants) the rice could possibly be exported, appears to have communicated to 
them tl»e demands of defendant immediately on the final arrangement of the 
plan, and to have insisted on the payment of two pagodas per corge before he 
would apply for the required order. The merchants, rather tlian lose the op¬ 
portunity which then offered of a favourable sale for their rice, agreed to this 
payment, to which they were most probably induced to yield their consent 
from the example set them by plaintiff, and his own ready compliance with the 
imposition. I know not how to account for this extraordinary act of folly. The 
defendant had no part whatever, either in the order of prohibition, which was 
issued by pie, on the reports of my Register, when I was above the Ghauts, or 
on the recal of this order, which took place entirely on the representation of 
the merchants communicated direct to me. On my return to Mangalore, I 
met and consulted'with the whole body of them several times before any final 
arrangement was determined upon, and afforded them every opportunity of 
communicating tlieir sentiments anffstating their objections. These interviews 
were more than sufficient to convince them of my desire to consult their inte¬ 
rest, and secure them against impositions of every nature. Their perfect 
ailence iu a matter of such consemiencd igi, the more remarkable, when it is 
considered that their opulence and respectability mve them a distinction in 
society which few other natives enjoyed, and placed them beyond the reach of 
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any machinations, which a disclosure of defendant’s lillanies or rmistanco to 
his demands mi^it possibly have brought upon others of inferior station. 

16. The next cause decided was instituted by Manjaurcy against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of nine hundred and seventy-five rupees, one hundred and 
thirty-one of which were paid as a bribe to prei^ent his attendance at court as 
a witness, and eight hundred and forty-four rupees, Value of ten corges of 
rice, extorted by defendant. 

The evidence adduced establishes that the plaintiff was summoned as a wit¬ 
ness in a civil suit, and that being ill he sent a bribe of sixty rupees to defen¬ 
dant to prevent attendance at court, which sum is proved fo have been paid. 
The evidence further establishes, that the defendant procured from plaintifi; 
by means of intimidation, ten corges of rice, the produce of an estate which 
plaintiff held in mortgage. The proof on both these points was so clear, that 
the amount was decreed against defendant, as also the tines denounced. The 
cause on which the plaintiff was summoned as an evidence was settled by ami¬ 
cable adjustment, and an order was immediately sent to the witnesses (as is 
customary on all such occasions), informing them of the circumstance, and dis¬ 
pensing with their attendance. An order had been sent to prevent the atten¬ 
dance of the plaintifi’previous to this adjustment, in consequence of an applica¬ 
tion having been made to court by the party at whose instance he had been 
summoned, stating his inability,, from ill health, to attend, and requesting that 
his presence might be dispensed with. This was the order alluded to in the 
complaint, and which the defendant might have had art enough to make appear 
as having been obtained through his influence. The circumstances attending 
the demand and delivery of the rice are marked with features of cruelty and 
oppression, almost unexampled, even in the course of viliany in which defen¬ 
dant was engaged. The plaintiff had an estate which he had received on 
mortgage fur some years: on certain conditions the defendant cajoled him 
into relinquishing this estate, and not content with this act of extortion, in- 
sisted upon his making over the produce of the estate for the year before the 
transfer took place, and actually put a man over him, in order to induce his 
compliance; the rice was accordingly ^iven, and the man withdrawn. The 
plaintiff in this suit is a Potail of a village situated within a few miles of Man¬ 
galore, and a man of great respectability and wealth: he has had frequent bu¬ 
siness at court, but *^referred submitting to this act of oppression in silence, 
rather than make a disclosure which would have led to restitution of his pro¬ 
perty, and to the exposure of his unprincipled oppressor. 

17. The next cause decided was instituted by Ooman against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of two hundred and thirty-two rupees paid as a bribe \o obtain a 
favourable decree in a cause which the defendant had threatened to get decided 
against him. 

A suit had been instituted in court against the plaintiff for the recovery of 
an estate and its produce, and the plaintiff applied to defendant for bis assist¬ 
ance, and agreed to pay him two hundred and fifty rupees for a decision in his 
favour. The evidence adduced establishes that an agreement was entered into 
between plaintiff and defendant, in which the latter promised to get the former 
confirmed in the possession of the estate, the subject of the suit (and which 
plaintiff then enjoyed), and also to procure for him a share of the estate enjoyed 
by the person who had complained against him j that two hundred and thirty- 
two rupees was determined on as the sum for which the object, was to be 
efiected, and that the amount was accordingly paid by plaintiff to defendant in 
four different payments. The sum claimed was therefore decreed against 
defendant, as also the prescribed fines. The suit in which the bribe was paid 
was preferred by one relation against another, for an estate in which each had 
a right: it was settled by amicable adjustment. The consent of the plaintiff 
appears at first to have been withheld, and not indeed to have been obtained 
until the defendant assured him he must lose his cause if he refused to listen to 
this mode of adjustment. The plaintiff attended in court, declared his perfect 
assent to the agreement, and received a decree drawn out agreeable to the 
terms to which he himself had subscribed, without mentioning a word of the 
bribes he had npid, or of the disappointment his interests had suffered from the 
.failure of the defendant’s promise^ 

The 
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The defendant in th s suit declined summoning any witnesses. Marfras Judicial 

18. The next cause decided was instituted by Divia Gowda against Poota- 4 Jan. isH.' 
pah, for the Recovery of forty-fbur rupees paid as a bribe to obtain plaintiff’s 

releAe on security from the Cutwall’s choultry, and a speedy hearing of his 
case. . * • 

The plaintiff had been sent in from one of the thannahs, on a charge of hav¬ 
ing caused the death of-a woman with whom he had lived. The brother of 
the defendant is represented as having instigated this complaint; but in the 
evidence adduced there is no proof whatever of this assertion. The witnesses 
establish the payment of the amount for the purpose set forth, and the sum was 
therefore adjudged against the defendant, as also the fines. The plaintiff in 
this suit was constantly brought to court with the other prisoners confined in 
the Cutwall’s choultry, from the period of his arrival until his release, and had 
many opportunities of representing his ability to produce security for his ap- * 
pearance until a final hearing of his case. He made no application to this effect 
until about twenty days after the bribe had been paid to defendant, at which 
time the security was tendered and received. Three days after the plaintiff had 
obtained his release*on security, the examination into the complaint against 
him was finished and declared groundless. The examination was conducted 
by myself in presence of the plaintiff who had every opportunity of disclosing 
the circumstance, but studiously avoided the slightest mention of any demands 
which had been made against him. 

The defendant in this suit declined summoning witnesses. 

19. The next cause decided was instituted by Timia against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of Rupees 1,200, paid as a bribe to procure restitution of some 
property stolen from plaintiff’s house, and to establish the guilt against those 
sent in on suspicion of having been concerned in the robbery. 

The plaintiff’s house had been robbed of property to a vei^ large amount, 
and several persons had been sent into court on suspicion of being concerned 
in the theft. The plaintiff made application to defendant for his assistance in 
recovering the property, and defendant demanded the sum of five hundred pa¬ 
godas, which was afterwards reduced to three hundred, for the promise of 
effecting his wishes. The evidence adduced establishes tjie demand of defen¬ 
dant for three hundred pagodas, his promise to recover the property for that • 
consideration, and the delivery of the amount in three different payments; the 
sum claimed was therefore adjudged against him, as also the payment of tlie 
fines denounced. In the circumstance of this suit may be observed another 
instance 6f unaccountable credulity. The plaintiff accompanied those who 
were sent in on suspicion, and remained at Onore for about four months after 
the bribe was paid and the engagement entered into. During this time he* 
had been present at several examinations of the prisoners, perceived that his 
property was Iiot forthcoming, and that no circumstance had transpired either 
to confirm the suspicion originally entertained against those accused, or to en¬ 
courage him in his hopes of success. During the interval of suspense his 
reliance on the promise of the defendant might have supported his hopes and 
induced his silence; but when he saw the prisoners released, was told by me 
that there were no grounds of suspicion against them, and recommended to 
return to his country and exert himself to recover the property and discover 
the perpetrators, what but a disclosure of all the villanics which had been 

E ractised against him, and a recital of all the cruel disappointment his interest 
ad suffered, might have been expected from such accumulated injury and 
distress. 

20. The next cause decided was instituted by Deaomally against Pootapah, 
for the recovery of two hundred And fifty rupees paid as a bribe to procure a 
favourable and speedy decision of a civil suit. 

The plaintiff had instituted a suit ip the civil court, and made application to 
defendant to procure for him a favourable'>md speedy decision. The defendant 
demanded four hundred rupees (which was afterwards reduced to two hundred 
and filly) for his services, promising for that sum. to effect the plaintifiT’s wishes. 

The evidence adduced in this cause establishes that the agreement set forth in 

[8 X] the 
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Mailras Jttiicial the petition was entered into by defendant, that the payment of two hundred 

Consultations. rupees was accordingly made to him, and that-a promise of procuring 

an immediate decision was given by defendant at the time of receiving the 
amount; judgment was theretbre pronounced in favour of plaAitiff, and Uie 
fines denounced by Regulation decreed against defendant. The civil suit 
alluded to in the present case is the same as that mentioned incase No. 7. The 
plaintilfs in both of the present suits were plaintiff and defendant in that originally 
instituted, and in which the defendant Pootapah’s interest was solicited by both . 
parties. The original suit was adjusted amicably between the parties; but the 
evidence establishes that same demur was at first made by one of them, which 
could not be surmounted until the defendant assured the party who made objec¬ 
tions that the cause would inevitably go against him if he persisted, and by that 
means obtained consent. They both appeared in Court, declared their perfect 
assent to tlie arrangement, and received an order, making the conditions they 
had themselves subscribed to a decree of court, which was read over and deli¬ 
vered to them in my presence. This is the only instance to be met with in the 
causes now before the court, wherein the interest of defendant had been soli¬ 
cited and disposed of to opposite parties in one suit, and affords a striking proof 
of the aildress the defendant must have been master of, to nave*enabled him to 
dupe contending parties, and to reconcile adverse interests to disappointment 
and miscarriage. 

The defendant declined summoning any witnesses. 

21. Ti)c next cause decided was instituted by Rimia and Coopia against 
Pootapah, for the recovery of six hundred and forty rupees paid as a bribe to 
obtain permission to depart from court. 

A magisterial complaint had been preferred in court, in which the plaintiffs 
and others had been summoned as witnesses : their evidence had been delivered, 
and the persons complained against committed to take their trial before the cir¬ 
cuit court. The plaintiffs in their petition assert, that the defendant on 
their applying to him for leave to depart, accused them of having deposed falsely, 
and refused his assent: an assertion corroborated by the evidence of one of the 
witnesses, who deposes that this intimidation was made use of by the defendant, 
when he waited upon him, at the instance of the plaintiffs, to adjust the terms 
on which their depa^rture was to be permitted. -The evidence adduced esta¬ 
blishes the payment of the amount to defendant, and that when the amount 
was paid his permission was given them to depart: the sum was therefore 
awarded against defendant with the fines denounced. Of all the various suits 
preferred against tlie ministerial officers, none more fully evinces the complete 
ascendancy they enjoyed than the present. The plaintiffs are head-men of some 
districts above the Ghauts, in which the Aumildar had been accused of levying 
contributions on the inhabitants, under the plea of furnishing supplies for a 
detachment of troops then passing through that part of the country, and they 
(plaintiffs) were called upon to depose to these facts. The charge against the 
Aumildar was so far supported, that I committed him to take his trial before 
the circuit court, and desired the plaintiffs and the other witnesses in the cause 
to remain at Onore until the arrival of the circuit Judge, who at that time had 
announced his intention of holding a sessions, and was expected in the course of 
a few days. Many of the witnesses accordingly remained: some went back to 
their houses without my permission, and were scarce able to perform the journey 
and return in time to deliver their evidence before the circuit court. The plain¬ 
tiffs were examined as evidences before this authority, the highest to which, 
from their situation, they could obtain personal access. They were examined 
before this court respecting an act committed by another, similar in its nature 
(although falling short in the degree of atrocity) to that which but a month 
before had been practised against themselves. They had seen that my time had 
been engrossed for five months by this examination, during which period no 
less than forty-seven witnesses had been examined in support of the chaise; 
and if, with this proof of ray solicitude to detect imposition, they could possibly 
allow themselves to doubt my disposition to punish their oppressors, the circuit 
court was open to receive their complaints, a court they well knew to possess 
authority for enquiring into all malpractices, and for punishing any public officer 
whd had abused bis trust. When these fair opportunities are neglected, and 

an 
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an abject silence on the subject of such recent and aggravated injuries still 
observed, where shall w6 look for information to direct our researches ? how 
obtain the means of correcting abuse ? 

22. The nex^ cause decided, was instituted by Ganapia Beged and Sl.iva- 
ramia "against’Pootapah, for the recovery of two thousand rupees paid as a bribe 
to obtain their release on* security. 

One of the plaintiffs in this suit, and the brother of the other, had been sent 
into court on a charge of having robbed their neighbours of property to a very 
large amount: thej^ were confined, and applied to defendant to obtain their 
release on security.’ Two thousand rupees was determined on as the price of 
defendant’s permission, and the amount was accordingly paid. The evidence 
adduced establishes that the application was made to the defendant, and that the 
amount claimed was delivered to him in two payments; a decree was therefore 
given against him for the amount, as also for the fines denounced by the Rcgula* 
tion. One of the plaintiffs in tlic present suit, and the brother of the other, 
are the people against whom the plaintiff in No. 19 had complained, and who 
were sent in on the charge he had preferred against them. They were confined 
(until their release on security) in a room of the court, and the inquiry into the 
charge of theft against them was conducted at different periods during an inter¬ 
val of four months, and terminated in the release of the whole party, the proof 
against them being altogether insufficient. Four of the prisoners, in which num¬ 
ber one’of the present plaintiffs and the brother of the other were included, 
were set at large on security, the suspicion against them having appeared on a 
summary inquiry much less than against the others. They were examined by 
myself, conversed with me several titnes before and after their release, and 
received the order of dismissal, without giving me any information on the sub¬ 
ject of the present suit, or affording me reason for supposing that any improper 
demand had been made against them. The perpetrators of the robbery, of 
which the plaintiffs were accused, have since been apprehended by me in the 
Marhatta country, and have acknowledged the crinie ; the consciousness there¬ 
fore of the plaintiff’s innocence ought to have operated as a strong inducement 
for their opposing the demands of defendant, or at least for their disclosing 
such demands when their disibissal took place : a disclosure to which they were 
encouraged by the considerate treatment they met with during the interval of 
the examination, and the strict justice they received on the final decision of 
the suit. 

23. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by llamannegeda 
and Buttea .against Maudapah, for the recovery of eight hundred and sixty 
rupees paid as a bribe to obtain permission to depart from court. 

A magisterial suit had been preferred fn court, and the plaintiffs were wit¬ 
nesses summoned in support of the prosecution; they had delivered their evi- 
•dence, and the party complained against had been committed. The plaintiffs 
being desirous to depart applied to defendant, who accused them of having 
withheld their evidence, and told them they could not be allowed to leave the 
court. After some further application on one side and demur on the other, the 
payment of eight hundred and sixty rupees was determined on as the price of 
the nefendant’s assent, and the amount was accordingljj’ paid. The proof of 
the payment on this account being clear and circumstantial, judgment was given 
in favour of plaintiffs, and the prescribed fines decreed against defendant. This 
suit is exactly similar in substance to No. 21: the plaintifi^ were summoned in 
the same magisterial cause mentioned in that number, and paid the bribe under 
‘ the same circumstances and with the sanie views. It will not be necessary to 
enter into any furthef explanation, as the observations in the former case apply 
in all their force to the present suit. 

24i. The next cause decided was instituted by Ramana against Maudapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred and sixty rupees for obtaining permission for 
plaintifi^s return to his village, whence he fled in consequence of a complaint 
having been preferred against him. 

A complaint was preferred against plaintiff, accusing him of having received 
a large quantity of stolen property; he withdrew with his family to the jungles 
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to prevent being apprehended, and made application to defendant for leave to 
return. The plaintiff was apprized that he must at events appear at court, 
but that for the p^ment of one hundred and sixty rupees his family might return 
to their village. The application to defendant, and the payment of the sum of 
one hundred and sixty rupees for the purpose above stated, is sofL\]ly established, 
that the sum has been decreed against him, as also the payment of the fines 
denounced. It was discovered that the plaintiff in this cause had disposed of 
some stolen property which was seized and sent to' court. The plaintiff witlt*. 
drew with all his family into the jungles on the approach pf the police ofBsers, 
and by this measure was enabled to elude their researches. He returned occa> 
sionally in a clandestine manner to his house, but has never since resided 
openly in liis village, and could not therefore be apprehended or prosecuted 
upon the original complaint, Wjiich was preferred against him alone, without 
including any of his family. He left his place of concealment for the purpose 
of prosecuting the present suit,, upon hearing that the ministerial servants were 
put under restraint, and that ail who had suffered by their misconduct were 
required to come forward and represent their grievances. 

25. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by Bomia Shitty 
against Maudapah, for the recovery of two hundred rupees, being the amount 
of a bribe paid to prevent plaintiff and his wife from being put into the CiitwalPs 
choultry. 

A complaint was preferred in court against plaintiff, his wife, and his nephew, 
for having carried off a neighbour's property. The plaintiff asserts, that defen¬ 
dant intimidated him with threats that he would procure a summons for the 
apprehension of them all, and send them to the Cutwall's choultry, to prevent 
which the plaintiff settled with defendant for the payment of two hundred 
rupees. The fact of the intimidation is not substantiated, but the payment of 
the sum is fully proved, as also that defendant at the time of payment promised 
to expedite the adjustment of the cause: the sum was therefore decreed against 
defendant, as also the lines denounced in the Regulation. This is another suit 
which affords matter of astonishment. The plaintiff’s avowed object was to 
prevent the issue of the particular summons ordered by the Regulations to be 
sent in criminal cases of a nature not bailable. The original complaint preferred 
against the plaintjff was not of a description to warrant the issue of such a sum¬ 
mons, and consequently there was no grounds for his entertaining any appre¬ 
hension on the occasion. The particular summons required by the nature of 
the case was issued in due course, and the examination into the suit has not 
as ^et commenced, nor have any of the parties been apprehended. The plain- 
tid and his nephew reported their arrival at court, and the former represented 
that his wife was unwell and unable to attend ; she was therefore directed to 
appoint a person to appear and answdl for her. Such are the circumstances of 
this suit, on which, although the bribe is proved to have been given, it is impos¬ 
sible to discover how the interests of the person who paid it could be pro> 
moted by the transaction. 

26. The next cause decided was instituted by Devanaick against Pootapah 
for the recovery of ninety-six rupees, being the amount due on two corges of 
rice taken by compulsion, after deducting one hundred and forty-four ru|)ees 
received from defendant. t 

The complaint sets forth that the defendant sent for plaintiff, and required 
from him two corges of rice, at eighteen pagodas per corge, when rice was 
selling at thirty pagodas per corge; that the plaintiff objected to giving the rice 
at that price, and that defendant then frightened him, and told him that he was 
sure he had the rice, and that he would manage to get it'j that the plaintiff to 
prevent the defendant from carrying his threats into execution, consented to 
procure the rice, and received thirty-six pagodas as the price of two corges, 
which quantity was accordingly delivered at the time when the rice was selling 
at the rate of thirty pagodas per coige. The fact of defendant’s having receive^ 
by means of threats, from plaintiff two corges of rice at eighteen pagodas per 
corge, at the time the rice was selling at thirty pagodas per corge, is fully proved 
, by the evidence of the witness, and the amount, as also the fines, were decreed 
against defendant. The plaintiffin this suit was unconnected with any business 

at 
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tt that tiMe before t^e court. He is a revenue Potail, and resides within a few Msirw ludidsi 
miles or Man^ore, his vicinitjr therefore to the court station gave him ever# *^*?***^^^’ 
oQportuni^^ of representing his grigvances. and the public situation he held v 
raorded n]m the meanq of mking known his injuries to his immediate superiors, 

any dbubts could have arisen of my disposition to afford him redress. Not¬ 
withstanding these advantages, he observed the most perfect silence on the sub* 
and only came forward with his complaint after^e detection of other 
abuses, and alter the ministerial officers had been put unaev restraint. 

The next cause derided was instituted tiy Soobia against Fbot^ah, for 
the recovery of two hundred rupees, paid as a bribe for procuring the de&ndant’s 
assistance in some civil suits institute by plaintiff. 

The plaintiff, who had several suits pending in court, represents in his 
petition that the defendant sent word that his marriage had been very expensive, 
and demanded live hundred rupees, threatening, in the event of non-compliance, 
to get all the pending causes nonsuited, and that plaintiff, to prevent this, 
agreed to the payment of the sum of two hundred rupees. The proof adduced 
in this suit fully •substantiate the payment of this amount, and that the defen¬ 
dant, prior to such payment, had threatened the plaintiff in the manner repre¬ 
sented ; the sum was accordingly decreed against the defendant, as also the 
dnes denounced in the Regulation. The plaintiff in this suit, since the pay- 
n\ent of the bribe in question, has had live suits*adjusted in court, one of which 
was settled amicably by the parties, another withdrawn by himself, two more 
decided ex parte, in consequence of the adversaries omitting, alter due notice, 
to attend, and the fifth decided alter a full investigation in the plaintiff's favour, 
at a time when the defendant in this suit was at Goa for the recovery of his 
health. In none of these live suits has the interest of the plaintiff been in any 
way promoted by the influence of the defendant. During the trial of the last, 
the only occasion in which intrigue could possibly have been practised, the 
defendant was one hundred miles from the spot, and consequently unable to 
afford any assistance to the cause. 

The defendant in this suit declined summoning any witnesses. 

28. The next cause which came on for trial was instituted by Soobiabundary 
against Pootapah, for tbe recovery of four hundred rupees, being the value of ' 
rice taken by compulsion. 

The complaint sets forth that defendant sent for plaintiff (a neighbouring 
Potail) and informed him that he wanted to purchase two estates in his village, 
which the plaintiff represented could not be procured; that the defendant then 
required ten corges of rice at fifteen or sixteen pagodas per corge, when rice 
was selling at twenty-six or twenty-seven pagodas, which plaintiff likewise in¬ 
formed the defendant could not be procured at that rate; that the defendant 
then friglUened him, declaring that he knew full well that the plaintiff had 
plenty of rice, and that he (plaintiff) would manage to get it; that plaintiff, 
alarmed at the consequences that would result from defendant’s displeasure, 
agreed to procure the rice at the price above-mentioned, which he accord¬ 
ingly did, and reported his having done so to. the defendant, who then re¬ 
quired tliat tbe rice should be sold, and the amount proceeds delivered to him; 
that the plaintiff accordingly sold the rice for four hundred ri^es, at twenty- 
five pagodas per corge, and sent the amount to defendant. The payment of , 
this sum, as also the Act stated in the complaint, having been fully proved, the 
amount was decreed 'against the defendant, as also tbe payment of the fine^ 
denounced. This suit more strongly pourtrays the native character than any 
other which has come before the court: it evinces that abuse of djust Is not 
confined to aiw particular class, of servants, but generally practi^ when an 
opportunity oners of promoting private interests at the expense <h public inte¬ 
grity. The plaintiff, who resides immediately close to Mangalore, is a man of 
opiilent circumstances, and. had not anybusibess whatever before the court. 

His wealth attracted the notice of the defendant, and induced him to make a 
demand, to avoid compliance with which he well knew the plaintiff would 
readily submit to any loss or inconvenience. The public situation the plaintiff 
held enabled him to practise towards others the san^e oppronion which had been 
exercised upon himself, he therefore entered into a compromise with defen4pnt 
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iM*drAJudkjka the of (be ntf0, iibdaeciffedhii'ihvAiiHei^bjr tppbiliM the 

edetnand among" the Ryots uodet bipi» .lhKa vltohi be colleetra the whole quur> 
tity, each contributing his qubta.aeiiminU^ to the apieans be jpessessed. Xhe 
distinction the piaintid* enjoyed firoid public osffice, and,the victnity of his resi> 
dence to the court, oftight, it is natond to sappoae, have guarded hifia against 
any attempt at oppression. Thew hdvanti^s, however, proved bu| a feeble 
barrier to the rajMcit^f defendant and were rendered-umess by the unprin. 
cipled conduct of the^aintiff, who transferred tlie injuries practised upon him> 
self to others dependent on him, rather than matiifiw bis own^ rights against 
attacks which his situation te^ir^ him to i^st, and h» public trust balled 
upon him to disclosq. I ehali consideir it my duty to proceed against the plaintiff 
in this suit for the oppression he has been guilty of towards the Ryom. 

Tlie defendant diecUned summiming any witnesses in this suit. 

29 . The next cause decided was institated by Apoobunga and Kantoobunga 
against Maudapah, for the recovery of three hundred rupees paid as a bribe to 
obtain their release on security from the Ciitwail’s choultry. ^ 

The plaintiffs were sent to the CutwaU*8 choultry on charges of robbery, and 
settled with defendant for the payment of three hundred rupees for their 
release on security, which according)y took place. The evidence adduced 
establishes that the payment was made for this purpose, and the sum was de> 
creed against defendant, as also the fines denounced.. The two plaintiff Sn 
this suit had charged each other with robbery: the one had preferred his com¬ 
plaint to a Thannadar, and the other on hearing of the circumstance left bis vil- 
iage and repaired to court with a counter-charge against the person who had 
complained at the Thannah. On their appearing in court each persisted in his 
charge against the other, and they were so violent in their accusation, and so 
deaf to every recommendation of amicable adjustment, that they were sent to 
the Cutwall's choviltry until they could procure security for their appearance. 
They remained under restraint three or lour days, and then produced the secu¬ 
rity. They afterwards adjusted the suit amicably, presented their raszeenamabs 
to me in court, and represented that they had no further grounds of dissatis¬ 
faction with each other. They signed these papers in my presence, and were 
particularly admonished by me, at the time of their dismissal, to live on terms 
of amity, and to refraid from feuds, so hostile to their interests and so disgrace¬ 
ful to tneir characters. They acknowledged their error, and gave promises of 
peaceable demeanor in future, but were altogether silent on the subject of tlie 
imposition practised against them. 

SO. The next cause decided was instituted by Venkanah against Pdotapah, 
for the recovery of one hundred and sixty-four rupees paid as a bribe for pro- 
enring the defendant’s assistance in a magisterial complaint. . 

The plaintiff had been sent into court in consequence of a complaint having 
been preferred against him. i. he waited on the deiendant, and settled with him 
for the payment of two hundred rupees, for which sum the defendant promised 
to get his suit settled. .The payment of this sum, and the promise are fully 
proved to have taken place t the amount therefore, and also tiie fines, were 
decreed against the defendant. The plaintiff in this suit had been complained 
against to the Thannadar, who proceeded to apprehend him. Some opposition 
. was experienced in the attempt^ but the plaintiff’ was at length secured and 
sent into court, where he was released on security, and in about a month alter 
paid to the defendant die bribes now the subject of the present suit. The ori¬ 
ginal suit against the plaintiff ew found litigious, and the complainants fined 
for preferring it: the plaintiff bad a full opportunity, therefore,-of representing 
his grievances, but allowed tt to pass unnoticed. The deiendant declined bug»- 
moning my witnesses in this shit. 

SL mie next suit'dmded was instituted W Namapabi one of the Commis- 
sionerSt. agidnst Pootaj^b, for the recovery of four buhdrhd and twenty rupees 
paid as a bribe to obtain permission to depart from court. ; 

The daistiff'waa sent to. court by one of the Thannadars, in consei^nce of 
a conquaint agaiust him. Hie petition sets forth that be applied to the defen;, 
daot Iot leave to depart home, which the defendant refused, and threatened to 
’ ... have 
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have the- $eM ^ jail* on tlie plea' that be bad committed various acts 

of violence ini . the district in which he exercised his duties as Commissioner. 
The evictence adduced does not substantiate that ,the defendant made use of 
intimidation establishes that riie sum claimed waa> piud to him for the 
purpose *of obMning leave fot’ plaintiff to deport^: and that defendant, at die 
time-of receivioff the money, promised to procure such leave: the sum was 
the^ore decreefl againrt him, as also the $ne8 denounced. This is acausO 
x%l^cting which there is a considerable degree of mystery. The plaintiff was 
evidently sent from the town in which ^he acted as Commissioner under re¬ 
straint, but he was qpt delivered over to the officer in charge of the choultry 
or confined at Onqre, nor was his arritml reported. On beli^ questioned, he 
asserts that be was carried direct to the house of Maudapab, one of the hmid 
ministerial officers, and there delivered over, but that* he Knows not the Peons 
in whose custody he was brought. The pdice officer who sent him in asserts^ 
that be represented the plaintiff^s conduct to Oourt, and received an order for 
his apprehension; but after a diligent search among the, records of the court, 
the representation said to have been made has not been found, nor can the ori¬ 
ginal order, or any cop^nof it, be met with. ' The evidence of one of the-wit¬ 
nesses also furnishes some grounds for doubting this assertion: he declares, 
that he was told by the defendant to prefer a suit against the plaintiff in 
order to procure his attendance at Onore, as he (plaintiff) had contributed 
nothing to the defendant’s expenses, and had never come near him. This 
witness further states, that on his omitting to attend in time to make this com¬ 
plaint, the defendant informed him that he had managed to rectify the omis¬ 
sion, by procuring a summons for the attendance of the plaintiff in a civil suit. 
'Whatever might have been the merits of the case, the character of the plaintiff 
since his appointment of Commissioner seems highly exceptioiTable; but this 
cannot plead in extenuation of the defendant's conduct, which appears to have 
been equally culpable* in this as in other suits which have been brought before 
me. The plaintiff remained at Onore for some months, and bad daily oppor¬ 
tunities of making known his grievances. 

82. The next cause decided was instituted by the same Commissioner against 
Maudapab, for the recovery of four bundled rupees for the same purpose. 

The proof in this suit was equally strong as that in the last, and judgment 
was therefore pronounced against the defendant for the sum Claimed, as also 
for the fines denounced in the Regulation. ' The observation in the last suit 
being equally applicable to the present, it is unnecessary to enter into further 
particulars. 

33. The next cause decided was instituted by "Vittopa against Pootapah, for 
the recovery of Rupees 2,876, paid as a bribe on account of some Ryots of 
In order to prevent their being -apprehended on a charge of having 
sM^orted the Bilghi Poligar. 

The complaint sets forth that the Ryots and others, alarmed at the appre¬ 
hension of some of the inhabitants for aiding and assisting tlie Poligar of 
Bilghi, sent the plaintiff to defendant to request hia interference; that the de¬ 
fendant promised to assist them provided they would pay him four thousand 
rupees, which sum was afterwards reduced to Rupees 2,376, and was to- be 
paid part in cardamoms and the remainder sent to Onore in cash. The evi¬ 
dence adduced establishes the delivery of sixty maunds of cardamoms on this 
account, and four hundred and fifty-six rupees; the sum was therefore decreed 
, against the defendant, with the fines denounced. Here is another instance of 
'the complete ascendancy the defendant enjoyed over the minds of the inhabi¬ 
tants. I had found it necessary to proceed to Belghi in search of the proscribed 
Poligar,* who had secretly erected a wooden fort in the jffilghi jungles, and had 
commenkfed the levy of contribution frdbi all classes of the inhabitants. On my 
arrival at Bilghi I found that several of the head people had afibrded shelter to 
the Poligar, and had made tbemselvea the means by which he effected his pur¬ 
poses. I apprehended several; some of whom I brought to trial before the cir¬ 
cuit court, and dismissed others for want ol‘ the necessary nroof of their 
delinquency. The persons who paid these bribes are among uie ndndier 
released. They solicUed the interferehce of the defendimt# apd obtained bia 
promise of assistance, on the condition of their paying the sum now claimed, 

• which 
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which condition they panctuallv fulfilled, dthongh it is impdteible to duedver 
how the defendant performed hia part of the agrelment, or rendered the atipu- 
Jated assistance, llie inquiry was conducted altogether I» myself, and the 
persons who had paid the oriTOS were brought frequently before me. 1 ex¬ 
amined them several days, anid beii^ satisfied'of'tneir innocence I'released 
them, with admonitions to avoid alt connection with the secret enemies of 
Government, and directed them to co-operate with the police in maintnii^i; 
tlie peace of the district. The two plaintim were revenue servants, and the 
men of that district. They attended me the whole time .of my stay in Klghi, 
and even accompanied me.to the limits of their district pn my return towards 
Onore. I had several pHvate convenations with them on .the subject’of the 
Foligar, and the .assistai^ce afforded him by the Ryots, but they never men¬ 
tioned a word respecting defendant's demands, or the imposition to which the 
inhabitants had submitted. . , 

3i. The next cause deiiided was instituted by Annapoy against Maudapah, 
for the recovery of Rupees 1,360, paid as a brme to prevent the attendance of 
some witnesses who had been sun^ifioned in a magisterial complaint. 

The defendant admitted the payment of the amount, and attempted to esta¬ 
blish that it was made on a different account than that set forth in the petition, 
an attempt in which he altogether failed. The evidence adduced in this suit, 
although not altogethes positive as to the particular purpose for which the pay¬ 
ment was made, was so circumstantial and strong, that 1 considered it my duty 
to adjudge the amount against the defendant with the several fines. The 
original magisterial complaint (in which those who had paid the bribes through 
the present plaintilf to defendant had been summoneu as witnesses) was pre¬ 
ferred by four^eople, the heads of one caste, against several others the heads 
of another, for assaulting their Gooroo in the execution of his duty, and pulling 
him out of his palanquin. Several witnesses were summoAed on both sides, and 
orders wem sent for their attendance. Of the^four complainants Uiree omitted 
to attend, although their presence had been frequently required, and a period 
of some months had elapsed since the complaint had been preferred; the origi¬ 
nal cause was therefore dismissed, apd the complainant in attendance directed 
to prefer a complaint, in his own name, for the injury he had sustained, 
which was accordingly - done. On the dismissal of this complaint the 
witnesses who'^had been summoned were apprized of the circumstance, 
and informed that their attendance at that period .was unnecessary: and as no 
report had been madame of the arrival of any of them at Onore, I concluded 
that the counter-orders had reached them in time to prevent their attendance. 
It wpears, however, from the evidence in this suit, that some few had arrived 
at Oiiore during the time that the court was adjourned, and after settlingwith 
the defendant, had returned home agmn without appearing at court. ^ ^.^ese 
witnesses were all men of opulent circumstances. Most of them were stm- 
inoned by one of the parties complained against, and as this peAon has absconded 
there is reason forniupposing that they were summoned in concert with defen¬ 
dant. Several of them have often attended at court on various occasions since 
the above payment. was mdde, and have conversed with me frequently on 
different subjects: they never mentioned a word of the payment, the subject of 
this suit, nor had 1 any infomifition of the matter before the institution of the 
present inquiry. 

35. The next cause decided was instituted by Timia against Maudapah, for 
the recoveiy oClwo hundred and twelve rupees paid as a bribe to procure a 
speedy dismissal from court, wbpre plaintiffuad attended in..con8equeoce of a 
compuunt preferred ^inst him. 

A complaint bad been preferred against the plaintiff in the magisterial court, 
to expedite which he pud the present pfibe. The evidence amuced in this 
suit establishes the delivery of two hundred rupees to defendant, in two pay¬ 
ments, one of’e^hty rupees and die other of one hundred and twenty xnpees, 
and diat he promi^ on both these occasions to expedite the departure of 
plaintiff. The sum was therefore decreed against dmendant with thqfhies 
denonoced. The plaintiff is. a Revenue Potail, was sent in on. a charge of 
assault which op inquiiy was found iidgious. The party preferring the com- 
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plaint was fined in the presence of the plaintifT, who notwithstanding remained Ju^'c*** 

perfectly silent on the suliiect of this abuse. The defendant in this suit declined ^ 
summoning any witnesses. 

’ 36 . *The next cause decided was instituted by Sooba Alva against Footapah, 
for the recovery of four hundred rupees paid as a bribe to expedite a civil 

suit* * 

• 

^ The plaintiff had instituted a civil suit for the recovery of an estate and its 
'psoduce. The complaint sets forth, that the plaintiff spoke to defendant on 
the subject of expediting the civil suit in which he was engaged, and that 
defendant required four hundred rupees, for which he promised to do so. The 
evidence adduced establishes the payment of the above sum for the purpose 
declared : the amount was therefore decreed against defendant with the fines 
denounced. The original suit instituted by plaintiff was withdrawn by him 
afler payment of the bribe. The plaintiff attended himself at court, pre¬ 
sented a petition for withdrawing his suit, and received an order of the court 
to that effect, which was read over and delivered to him in my presence. He 
was silent as to the extortion practised against him, and although he has fre¬ 
quently attended at court since the transaction, he has never mentioned a 
syllable wliich could lead to a suspicion that he had been so grossly imposed 
upon. 

Such is the nature of the causes decided against the ministerial officers of 
this court, an attentive perusal of which will, I trust, establish, that great as 
the abuse has been, it haX derived no support from any real influence these men 
possessed in public matters, and secured no advantages to those who sought 
their favour incompatible with the interest of public justice. These causes 
have all been appealed, in strict execution of the menaces held out by the 
defendant at the commencement of the inquiries, and a still further reference 
to the Sudder codrt is publicly threatened in all cases wherein the judgment 
of this court shall be confirmed by the sentence of the superior. It will be 
necessary now to advert to the principal objects for which the bribes were given 
in matters connected with public business, and to detail the precautionary 
measures adopted with respect to thesQ objects, in order that his Excellency the 
Governor in Council may judge whether the late abuses have received encou¬ 
ragement from any neglect of mine, or whether I have been in any manner 
remiss in my endeavours to ensure to the inhabitants of this zilhih the fullest 
advantages of the beneficent intentions of their rulers, and to the Government 
the conscientious discharge of all the duties entrusted to their servants. These 
objects appear to be, 

1st. The procuring a speedy inquiry into certain suits and decisions favour, 
able to particular interests. 

The procuring for witnesses an exemption from attendance or a speedy 
'^dismissal froiwcourt. 

3d. The procuring for persons sent in on magisterial charges their enlarge* 
ment on security, until their cases could be brought on in due course. 

With respect to the first of these objects, viz. a speedy inquiry into certain 
suits and decisions favourable to particular interests, an examination into the 
result of those causes in which the bribes were paid on this account will esta- 
blish that, in no single instance, have the promises been fulfilled on the one side, 
or the hopes which have .been excited realized on the other. All the suits, as 
far as possible, have been brought on for trial in* due course, and have either 
been adjusted«mjcably by the parties, withdrawn by those who instituted them, 
or remain on the file still undecided, although a long time has elapsed since, the 
bribes V^ere paid, since the promise of interference was given, and since the 
periwfor the fulfilment of that prolhise has expired.4 It only remains, there¬ 
fore, ffor me to mention the measures which have been adopted to prevent abuse, 
amj^o ensure the inquimnto civil sui ts according to priority of date. A general 
^le book was kept, i.n which every suit #a%,entered as it was received. Against 
each suit the dates of every proceeding were noticed in columns for the purpose, 
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dod a mark * was affixed to each number, by which the particular stage of the 
inquiry might be instantly ascertained. This book 1 referred to every three :Or 
four days, and was enabled to discover at first sight whether any cause bad 
been brought on out of due course, and to ascertain the reasons which existed 
for deviating from the general custom. The Nazir,.attended sometimes by the 
Sheristadar and sometimes by the pleaders employed, reported e^ery dayi on 
my arrival at court, the number oi witnesses or parUes.m suits who had arrived 
the day before; the particular suits in which the whole of the witnesses sum^ji^ 
moned were in attendance; those in which part only had arrived, and whicli 
were necessarily at a stand until the arrival of the rest, unless the parties bad 
expressed to him a desire that the merits of their claims should be determined 
by the evidence then in attendance, in which case such circumstance was 
included in his report; and also any other matter connected with the suits which 
had been officially brought to bis knowledge. These reports were sometimes 
entered in the proceedings, and the examination of the cases always proceeded 
according to priority of number, unless in particular instances, when, from the 
number of witnesses in one cause and lateness of the hour, it was found impos¬ 
sible to finish the inquiry at that particular sitting, in which case, to prevent the 
possibility of the witnesses being tutored, the inquiry waS altogether deferred 
until the next morning. The examination of witnesses was generally conducted 
by myself. Sometimes it was entrusted to the head servants, when my time 
happened to be engrossed vyith other business; in all such cases the parties or 
their Vakeels were invariably present, and the examinations so taken were read 
over and signed in my presence, as well by the person, deposing as by the prin¬ 
cipals or their pleaders in the suit. The decrees were drawn out as soon after 
the conclusion of the examination as the general business of the court would 
admit, read, and delivered to the parties in open court, and put in course of 
execution immediately on application for that purpose. The Collector was 
always called upon to dispose of real property when such measure was necessary 
in satisfaction of decrees, and the Commissioner to dispose of personal, when 
the proceeds from the latter were considered insufficient to answer the demands. 
In cases of amicable adjustment, the parties were required to file petitions, 
specifying the particular conditions on which the suit was to be adjusted ; and 
to prevent the possibility of misconception or abuse, they were called upon to 
declare in open court their perfect consent to such conditions, and to sign such 
declaration in my proceedings, before they could be made an order of the court. 
In cases wherein a party was desirous of withdrawing a suit, he was obliged to 
present a petition to that effect, stating bis reasons for the measure. His adver¬ 
sary, if in attendance, or his Vakeel if he had appointed one, was furnished 
with an order, specifying the wish of the person withdrawing, which was read 
in open court, and delivered with my signature to each of the parties in the 
suit. Such were the rules which obtained with respect to the trial and adjust¬ 
ment of all civil suits brought before the court. 

With respect to the second consideration for which bribes have been paid, 
viz. the procuring for witnesses an exemption from attendance or an early dis¬ 
missal from court, an examination into those cases in which money has been 
paid on this account will establish, that in all instances wherein the defendants 
are said to have effected either of these points, the parties themselves, at whose 
desire such witnesses have been summoned, have dispensed with their attendance, 
or their presence has been counter-ordered direct by the court, in consequence 
of the business in which they were required having l^en adjusted without them. 
The decided cases prove, indeed, that in one instance a bribe was paid, not for 
the removal of any obstacle opposed to the departure of the witness by the 
common business of the court, but for extricating himself Ato difficulties 
purposely thrown in his way by defendant, who intimidated him, when on the 
eve of departure, with menaces of being again summoned as a witness in ifome 
other suit^ and by this stratagem inducednim to forego the use of the ^mis- 
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sion be had received for bis departure, and to listen to the illegal demands made Uadtu. Judicial 
agaimthim. The arrangements which prevailed with respect to the dismissal x'^**^^**’ 
of aFitnesses, and the causes which rendered the introduction of these arrange¬ 
ments tiecessarif, are simply these. On the first institution of the court, much 
inconvenience, and delay jvas experienced from the departure of witnesses 
without havihg obtained permission for that purpose. It sometimes occurred 
that they disappeared^ Before their evidence was taken, and without previous 
^otice of their intention ; at other times it happened that they had been sum¬ 
moned in a magisterial as well as a civil case, or probably in different civil suits, 
and bad returned Rome immediately otr the delivery of their evidence in one of 
these suits. The inquiry into the remainder was necessarily deferred until 
re-attendance could be procured, which from the great extent of the zillah could 
not often be effected without much trouble and considerable delay. To 
obviate this inconvenience, it was found necessary that each witness should be 
furnished with a chit from the Nazir, to enable him to leave the court, and the 
Nazir was instructed to ascertain, previous to giving this chit, that the business 
on which the witness had attended was completed, and that he had no other 
duties to detain him at court. The witnesses frequently applied direct to me, 
and got immediate instructions for their dismissal: sometimes they applied to 
the Nazir, who made the necessary inquiries and complied with their requests; 
at other times they brought certificates from the pleaders employed in the cause 
in which they had deposed, which was sufficient to procure for them the neces¬ 
sary order for their departure. These were the arrangements which existed in 
this respect, and all abuse of these arrangements was considered amply guarded 
against, by the facility with which the parties could at all times make applica¬ 
tion to myself and obtain redress. 

The third consideration for which bribes have been paid, viz. for procuring 
for persons sent in on magisterial charges their enlargement on security until 
their causes could* be brought on in due course, appears to have proved more 
lucrative than any other. It will be necessary here to state the reasons for 
taking security in petty magisterial causes, and then to detail the arrangements 
under which this measure, as well as all others connected with the business 
in that department, were conducted. , The constant press of magisterial busi¬ 
ness rendered it impossible that the cases should be commenced upon imme¬ 
diately on the complaints being preferred, or that evidence could be taken 
immediately on the arrival of the persons accused: each'succeeding month 
added to the arrears of business in this department, and it generally happened 
that two, three, and even four months intervened between the dale of the com. 
plaint and the period of the decision. This accumulation of business, which 
every exertion on the part of the magistrate was unable to prevent, would have 
proved highly prejudicial to the interests of those sent in on petty charges, and 
"aMwerful engine in the hands of the litigious, if a rigid confinement had in. 

Jnn nmpu been insisted upon until a final decision could be passed in regular 
“^routine. Toq)revent this evil, I invariably allowed all who were charged with 
trifling crimes to produce security, as it was called, but which merely consisted 
in procuring a man of respectability to undertake that the person complained 
of should be forthcoming when the charge on which he was sent in was about 
to be investigated ; and as no penalty was attached to a failure in this engage¬ 
ment, no difficulty was apprehended, or indeed experienced, in procuring men 
of character to come forward on such occasions. 1 was induced to adopt this 
measure from other considerations of almost equal moment. The prisoners 
sent in were so numerous, that I had neither accommodation to lodge them or 
Peons sufficient to^teiid them; besides, by allowing them to be at large until 
the case wa^Jffnpgbt on in due course, I avoided incurring the expense of their 
subsistewsBfwhich consideration alone would have rendered the measure one of 
strikt ^cessity, if the rights of the subject had not been materially consulted by 
the Mnngement. The general arraftgements for the conduct of the magisterial 
dut^ were formed with the same degree of attention as those which had 
olwned in the civil department' A blank paper was pasted to the wall of the 
jiaaTt, on which any person desirous of preferring a complaint, or of represent¬ 
ing any official matter, might at all times his signature. Complaints pre¬ 

ferred direct to court were mven in and sworn to in my presence: the parties 
complained against were dufy summoned, and their confession or denial of the 
. * act 
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ffadiwf Judicilat «ct taken at the time of their arriral. The witnebes were summoned asthr 
hosioess of the court permitted, and the examination nof the case pitMreeded, 

' ^ as far as possible, in recnlar turn. All prisoners sent in from the districts were 
carried, on the day of their arrival to the Cutwall's choultry: th6 next morning 
they were brought with the rest of the prisoners to court by the Duffadar in 
charge of the choultry, who reported every morning ^he number of prisoners 
who had arrived the ^y before, the crime alleged against them and the place 
from which they had come, the total number of prisoners under his charge, the»..4 
state of their health, and generally any matters connected with them. All 
these prisoners were constantly brought to court every morning, and remained 
tliere during the whole time the court was sitting. By these tneans they had in 
ail petty causes an opportunity of meeting with their friends, and of adjusting 
amicably, through their interference, any trifling diflerences ; and if reconcilia* 
tion was hopeless, they had an opportunity of arranging for their liberation on 
security, until a final decision could be passed on their cases. The head magis¬ 
terial servant reported every morning the number of witnesses who had arrived 
the day before, the number in attendance in different causes, and those cases 
which were ready for final examination; and that the inquiry might proceed as 
far as possible agreeably to priority of date, 1 have always kept a tablet on my 
desk, on which the names of all the prisoners whose causes were undecided, the 
crimes alleged against them, and the particular date of their arrival at court, 
were regularly entered. The names of the prisoners were expunged from this 
tablet as their causes were decided, and a fresh one prepared each month, 
to which 1 constantly referred, and satisfied myself that where instances 
occurred of cases being brought on out of turn, there was just and ample 
reason to justify the deviation. All confessions or examinations were read over to 
the parties, and signed iu my presence. The prisoners against whom suflicient 
proof was forthcoming of charges cognizable only by the circuit court, were 
committed when the examination was closed, and tliey were removed imme¬ 
diately from the Cutwall's choultry to the general prison : recognizances were 
at the same time taken from the prosecutor and witnesses for their atteUdance 
before the circuit court, after which they were instantly dismissed. In petty 
cases the sentence was pronounced before all the parties, when the whole of the 
evidence had been received, and the [irosecutor and witnesses immediately 
discharged. All amicable adjustments were received without regard to priority 
of number. Wbenvver the parties had come to an agreement, each presented 
a separate paper assenting to that mode of decision, which was read to them, 
and signed in my presence. All papers, of every description whatever, taken 
in this depaitment, were invariably read over to the parties and signed in my 
presence, and it was impossible that any person who had complained against 
another, that any who had attended to give evidence in such matters, could 
leave the court without appearing before me and signing the document con¬ 
taining his deposition or examination; consequently no abuse could have,'::OS» 
practised against any, without their having had the fullest opportunity of dis-^> 
closing the grievance. If the precautions of a public nature were adopted 
with every solicitude, those out of oflice will likewise be found to have received 
every possible attention. A knowledge of all the languages currently spoken 
in the zillah enabled me to converse with any dcscriptioq of persons desirous 
of communicating with me, and I always encouraged such communications 
when properly sought for. In my general intercourse with the natives I 
studiously avoided every thing which had the appearance of austerity, and 
thought it as much for the interests of Government as I found it congenial to 
my own feelings, to establish their ascendancy in the afleii^ns, rather than in 
the fears of their CanSrese subjects. Such were the precaiiliati^ which pre¬ 
vailed in my zillah, which'although calculated in their general opci^ation foe 
the attainment of the end in view, were still found to depend, in some dewee, 
on co-operating causes for complete success. Some assistance was ex^^ted 
from the inhabitant in a disposition to disclose his injuries and maint^ bis 
rights, and some security for honesty in the servant was looked for in the tWal 
incentives to rectitude of conduct, strengthened, by the sacred obligation^'of 
his oath. This assistance was altogether withheld, and the looked-fbr security 
proved altogether delusive. The decided cases establish that attacks against 
the dearest rights wwe made by the one party, and tliat an abject surrender of 
, • Ctjery 
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ffVy privilege wds vie]4ed by the other; that extortion was not conSned in 
!lt$ ivaetice against those only who had business before the court, but that it 
was e»tend^,iunder every form and aggravation which rapacious avarice would 
aevm, agwnst all whose opulence attracted notice, all whose possessions ren¬ 
dered them fit objects for sudi infamous designs. This is fuly exemplified in 
the late inqiyries, in which it appeared that lands were taken from some, and 
^rain from others, who had no business whatever before the court, and that 
tv>ntributiona were even made by merchants residing immediately at the station 
of the court, who’at the time of making these contributions were in habits of 
daily converse with' roe, and who, of all others, were known to be above such 
attacks. When these Instances of ascendancy among people of distinction in 
concerns of a ^ivate nature are considered, it will cease to be a matter of 
astonishment, that the lower class should have entertained a belief that the in* 
fluence of the head servants was extensive, and such as to control all matters 
in which they had concern. This pernicious ascendancy (the effects of which 
have been severely felt in the difiiculties with which the court has had to 
sl'uggle in their late inquiries) is not to be accounted tor on any common 
principles ; nor can*the profound silence which has prevailed under these ag¬ 
gravated acts of oppression be easily reconciled to reason. One of the causes 
which has operated to efi'ect this silence is undoubtedly to be found in the con¬ 
viction which those who paid the bribes must have, entertained of the illegality 
of their own proceedings (in purchasing the avowed interest of a public ser¬ 
vant, who they well knew was bound by the strictest obligation of an oath from 
the exercise of partiality hi any public matter), and of the consequent risk to 
which their interests would be exposed from a disclosure of such unauthorized 
conduct. Another cause is to be discovered in the general impression which 
the universal venality prevalent among the servants of all former governments 
must have made upon the minds of the inhabitants of this province. This im¬ 
pression received in early youth, and confirmed by the sad experience of ages, 
has occasioned acts of oppression, which in other countries would have been 
viewed with jealousy, and resented as dangerous innovations, to pass unnoticed 
in this, and to be considered as evils which (although not authorized by any) 
were inherent in all governments, and which the observation of themselves, as 
well as those who hud gone before them, had convinced them were inseparable 
from all political institutions. These are the natural senthnents of an inoffen¬ 
sive race of people, accustomed from their infancy to acts of despotism; senti¬ 
ments peculiarly befitting the abject character of the Canarese, and which 
have contributed, in a very material degree, to the upholding of the late un¬ 
happy conduct of the court servants. Another cause to which the success of 
the late villanies may with justice be attributed, is the blind attachment and 
devotion whicii these artful men have managed to create among every descrip-^ 
jfiBiW>f servants at tdl connected with the establishment of the court. We can* 
at no loss^o account for the origin of this attachment, or the strength of 
this devotion, when we consider that one common interest united all concerned, 
and disposed them most cordially to unanimity and support. The first descrip¬ 
tion of servants of whom it will be necessary to speak, as particularly supporting 
this system and particularly bound to an opposite conduct, are the pleaders and 
Gomastahs employed immediately in court, not one of whom, ffom the highest 
to the lowest, could have been ignorant of the iniquities, or could have posn- 
bly been prevailed upon to obwrve so profound a silence, without some power- 
ful inducement to insure their connivance. Against some of these people, com¬ 
plaints had been pcefSrre'd, which were given tm when the causes were transferred 
to the civil cpurtfno doubt in consequence of the obstacles opposed to substan¬ 
tiating thirclaian; and the heavy -risKs to be incurred in case of failure. I feel 
so peri^ly convinced of the impossibility that these servants could have 
remmmd in ignorance of the late •transactions, that I consider H my duty to 
urg^in the most solemn manner, the dismis^ of every tone. The strong 
inds which exist for suspecting that they participated in the profits of foe 
„J servants, and the certainty that, by their silence, they connived at foese 
^actices, are ample reasons for their renfoval from situations where purity of 
cbnracter and integrity of conduct are eminently essential. The example 
which will be afforded by this act of justice loudly demands its adopridi^t 
it will be found to operate asti powerful incentive to a conscientious discharge 
of dutar, and as a check to all future .attempts at dishonesty or collusion, 
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Another ilescription of public servants from whom th^ head-men have derived 
the most active assistance and support, are the Commissioners for the trial and 
decision of civil suits. The sj^stem of iniquity originally planned at the statihn 
of the court, and no doubt introduced with the utmost caution and distrust, 
but for the support of the Commissioners must have been necessarily confined 
to its immediate environs, and practised under every risk of detection, which 
an anxious wisli to discover abuse, and an easy access to complaints woul^. 
have at all times threatened. These dangers were no doubt adverted to, and 
were powerful arguments for the removal of the practice to as great a distance 
as possible, that the cliance of personal observation might be lessened while 
the profits of extended practice might be obtained. Nor would the dangers be 
proportionably increased by this extension, as at the first glance might naturally 
be supposed. The particular habits of the people, their insuperable aversion 
to leaving home, and the influence, of the Commissioner who superintended the 
system up the country, were safeguards against combined complaints, while 
the vigilance of the ministerial oflicers at head-quarters soon made them 
acquainted with particular instances of dissatisfaction, and enabled them to 
use their utmost exertions to avert the threatened danger, and to deter the 
malcontent from disclosing his grievances. Of this vigilance we have a lamen- 
table proof, in the certainty that several persons had arrived at Onore, in order 
to prefer complaints of a serious nature against the relations of these men, but 
were prevented from appearing in court by the intrigues and artifices practised 
against them. The Commissioners had many inducements to urge their en¬ 
gaging warmly in the cause: the great increase of their own influence, and the 
probable chance of impunity they secured to their own malpractices by the 
obligations they conferred on the head-men, were forcible motives for prompt¬ 
ing their services, and ample security for their concealment and fidelity. We 
accordingly find these servants the principal supporters of the system, the chief 
instruments by which the head-men effected their wicked purposes. I beg 
leave to rccomtnend, that all the servants at present holding the office of Com¬ 
missioners may be removed from their situations. The active part they have 
all taken in the late villanies render them unfit for the high and important 
duties they are called upon to perfortn. The late inquiries having been 
conducted in the civil court, many acts which are beginning to shew them¬ 
selves under the former mode of trial have not now been fully brought to 
light: enough, however, has still appeared, to warrant the assertion that all the 
Commissioners have been privy to the late transactions, and have contributed, 
in a great degree, towards upholding the system of villany which has for so long 
a period been practised with success. In a former letter I had the-honour to 
announce my intention of pointing out what appeared to me palpable objections 
to the appointment of these officers, under the rules and regulations which now 
* obtain. I take this opportunity of urging these objections, and trust that-$ii>y 
will be received as the su^estions of a person lately employed tin an arduous 
investigation, during the course of which he has had ample opportunities of 
appreciating the evus he is now anxious to remedy. The first objection is the 
peculiar nature of their emoluments, and the sources from which these emolu¬ 
ments are drawn. At present they are made entirely to depend upon the spirit 
of litigation which prevails in their respective jurisdictions; it becomes, there¬ 
fore, an object of serious moment to. introduce'this spirit where it does not 
exist, and to keep it alive when it commences to fail. Their receipts depend¬ 
ing on the number of causes referred to them for decision, no means are left 
untried to .supply the file with a constant succession of sui^v Claims long sibce 
become antiquated have been received in the absence of iDoi^i>cent matter, 
and when these have failed, no doubt recourse has been had to mud'bnd inven¬ 
tion to set up demands, which whether just or otherwise, must in eitfiter ;fBSe 
enrich the Commissumer end support him in office. The means of eiifecm||; ail 
this, if not immediately derived from, are undoubtedly greatly assisted by 
tVt.provision of ffae Begulatiop, which requires that the jurisduHion of men 
(^mmissioner should be confined to that district in which his possessions m.** 
situated, in which indeed (as w the general case in Canara) he has probably 
realised from his earliest infancy. This residence gives him an influence among 
‘ tha higher class {^inhabitants, and confisrs a <x>nsiderable degree controol 
over the lower order; it. creates a general interest in every occunrenee, and 
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Botne particular feeding or consideration towards every person, and when the 
means or promoting the one or of gratifying the other are within reach (which 
by the nature ot the public situation is unfortunately too often the case), no 
chpeks wil],* I fear, deter from abuse, no penalties will be found a sufficient 
^ard against the infirmities of natures If private interests should be found 
rather injured than advanced by this institution^ I am extremely apprehensive 
that it will be in vain to look for any counterbalancing benefit to those of the 
•public. ^ The C^nara file affords abundant proof of the evils to which the insti¬ 
tution is subject. Petty suits, which previous to the appointment of these 
officers were comparatively few, increased considerably on their introduction, 
while the subject of these suits became daily more and more objectionable: 
circumstances which clearly evince that the public interests have been impeded 
by those means which were considered calculated to effect their advancement. 
The above objections are possibly applicable to every zillah in which the ap¬ 
pointment of Commissioners is introduced, and even these,* weighty as they 
undoubtedly are, may not be found the only ones to which the system is liable. 
The great influence these officers possess, enables them to commit many irregu* 
larities and oppressions, which in so extensive a zillah, the small establishment 
of police and other officers cannot become acquainted with, even if they should 
be disposed to exert themselves to this end. The oppressions which Iiave 
already been discovered consist in their compelling the lower class of people to 
work in all kind of ways without remunerating them for their labour, and iii 
beating and confining them if they make any opposition or remonstrance; in 
their forcibly possessing themselves of the estates of the higher, and extorting 
from them the necessaries of life, and other commodities, at an inferior price 
than that the article bears in the market. These are the irregularities prac¬ 
tised in their private capacity, and which undoubtedly owe their success to the 
influence derived from the public situations these officers enjoy. It is true that 
a representation of these circumstances would have always ensured the sufferers 
redress; and all with whom I have conversed have declared themselves per¬ 
fectly sensible of that fact, but none have been found willing to proceed any 
distance to effect this object. The expense and personal inconvenience attend¬ 
ing such complaint is adverted to, and apprehended (more than the continu¬ 
ance of the original evil) by a set of men, who with a few exceptions have 
never left their talook, and whose peregrinations have seldom extended beyond 
a few miles of the very house in which they were born. The police officers and 
court Peons have likewise contributed in a material degree to the support of 
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Madras Judicial I canaot conclude this lettei* without ogtun exprassiog Exct^cncy tjb<r 
ConsuitatioM, Governor in Council, how sincerely I have be^afibcted at the late unhappy 
Jan. 1814 . occurrences. It is a consolation, however, to reflect, that a striat and eaadi^ 
retrospect brings to recollection no Mind repose of confidence, no unauthorized 
delegation of authority, no derelection of public duty, which could liave given 
birth to these villanous designs, or have encouraged su(m wicked proceedings 
The high character the two servants bore on commencing their judicial cases, ^ 
the uncommon abilities and alacrity they always evinced in the dijscharge o£ ‘ 
their public duty, placed them high in my estimation, and indcu^d me to coa. 
sider my couft as unusuaUy well i^pointed. These public quhlities, which tp 
the latest hour were not observed to diminish, were of themselves sufficient to 
entitle the possessors to consideiation ; and when united in priva|e life [as tbe 
consummate art of these men made it appear) with a charitable disposition to¬ 
wards the poor, a lively interest in the distresses of the unfortunate, and the 
strictest attention to morals and decorum, they became infinitely more estima¬ 
ble and commanded respect. Their native deformity of character is now fully 
exposed; an exposure for which the public are principally indebted to the 
zealous exertions of Mr. Gahagan. In bearing testimony lo this gentleman's 
merits, it is but justice to declare, that I am indebted to him for the first in- 
formation T received of these iniquities, and for every co.operation and support 
in any subsequent inquiries," which abilities, added to op anxious solicitude to 
detect abuse, could possibly afford. I acquit myself of a pleasing du^ l-owe 
the Government, in submitting to their particular notice the services of a public 
officer, who has distinguished himself so much on the late occasion, and whose 
career .of public life has commenced under circumstances so highly creditable 
to himself and so flattering to the interesfts of his employers. 

1 feel myself called upon also to acknowledge, in the strongest manner, the 
services I have Received from Mr. Read, the Collector, and Mr. Campbell his 
Assistant. I am sensible that the former gentleman’s public character is too 
firmly established to derive additional repute from the most flattering testimony 
I can bear to his merits: 1 should, however, be deficient in duty, were I to 
omit assuring his Excellency the Governor in Council, that the cause in which 
I have been engaged has derived every assistance from the cordial co-operation 
of Mr. Read, as alelb from the exertions of Mr. Campbell, who proceeded at 
the shortest notice to the estates of the bead servants to search for and secure 
their property, a service wldch he performed with great alacrity and success. 

1 beg leave also to recommend to the favourable notice of Government the 
services of Naruapah, who was one of the first to come forward with informs^ 
tion and charges against the head-men, and has afforded much valuable assisr 
' tance in the subsequent examination. This person was formerly employed «8 
Government Vakeel in the Mangalore court, from which situation hw^f 
removed by orders of the Sudder Adawlut; it is not desirable, therefore, that 
he shoidd again be employed in the judicial department, although his services 
have been very essential in the late investigation. I should rather recommend, 
that a compensation should be granted him, and beg leave to propose that the 
sum of one hundred and fifty or two hundred Star Pagodas be presented to him 
for his services, a reward to which he has proved himself entitled^ and which 
will encourage others to make similar disclosures, if future abuse in this, or any 
other public department, should render such disclosure necessary. 

The twb ministerkd officers have been detained in restrejnt until the present 
time, as w^ in consequence of information I received, at tk^^mmencement 
of the inquiry, of an attempt one of them bad made to suhovo e$id<pnce, as oo 
account of chiuges preferred ag^st them of having prevented twcKcasea of 
murder, and other aerious complaints, ftom being bron^t before nmj the 
proof of which mterierence was so strong, that I have since committed tnm to 
tsdee their trial before the circuit court. Independent of this, the pri^riy 
found in their possession was greatly inade^te to answer the demands exr^g 
against them: a circumstance whidi gave just grounds Ibr suspecting that tlgly 
,w<Hild abscond if left at liberty, and rend^d weir detention a measuce of tii 
most imperious nOcesst^. They have given security, in the amount af j^r 
'thousana rupees each, for their appearance before the circuit cjmnt to answier 

to 
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to the magi^rial charge preferred against them, and have been sent under 
reajfMntW the provincial*court to prosecute tbeb-.eppeali in the civil causes: 
and alter the offended laws have been satkfied, with respect to the undue inter- 
^ence* which they, are charged with having exercised, and the sums finally 
them may be fully accounted for, it will rest with the wisdom 
of his^xcellency the Goyemor in Council to issue his final mandates for their 


Zillah Court, Canara, 
1st December 1813. 


(Signed) 


a; WILSON, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved. 


Sia; 


To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 


Madras Ji|dicial 
Comulutimit, 
4J«n. 1814. 


must now most earnestly entreat of hi| Excellency the Governor in Council 
to feel convinced "of the serious distress I have experienced from the late 
unhappy occurrences. The lesson of experience which the events of the last 
few months have afforded have made on my mind a deep and lasting impres¬ 
sion, and will call forth my most strenuous exertions to repair the injurim of 
the past, and guard against the abuses of the future. The flattering confidence 
which his Excellency the Governor in Council has been pleased to place on my 
integrity demands every sentiment of gratitude, and will ever prove the moat 
powerful incentive to persevere in a line of conduct, calculated to advance the 
interests of the Government under which I serve, and to merit a continuance of 
the approbation with which I have hitherto been honoured. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
1st ultimo, reporting on the decisions which have been passed against the head 
ministerial' officers of your court, on charges of bribery and corruption The 
Governor in Council proposes, as was intimated to you in my letter dated the 
SIst May last, to circulate such instructions to the Judges and Magistrates of 
the different zillahs, as may seem best adapted to detect add prevent abuses 
similar to those which have prevailed in Canara. The whole of your letters on 
the subject will be taken into consideration, with a particular view to that inten¬ 
tion ; but, before executing it, the Governor in Council would wish to ascer¬ 
tain the issue of one or more of the appeals which the parties have made from 
your decisions, and will expect you to furnish information on that point. 

2,^Witli regard to your recommendation, that all the native servants and 
Jjf&mmssioners under you should be dismissed for connivance at the abuses 
' which have befn practised in your zillah, the Governor in Council conceives 
that it would be preferable that their dismissal should take place in the regular 
manner prescribed by K^ulation V, A.D. 1811 ; or if that course of proceed¬ 
ing be attended with difi^ulty, or liable to objection, that the authority of 
Government (founded on Section IS of the Regulation above quoted) should 
not be interposed, till the Government has seen reason to be satisfied of the 
misconduct of each individual who is to be dismissed. 

8. The Governor in ^ouncil authorizes you to pay a reward of two hundred 
pagodas to Narnapa)^' who was one of the first to come forward with com¬ 
plaints against iherpinisterial officers; but it has not been thought proper to 
comply wift><^ petition recently received from him, praying that he might be 
restoitd /o public employment. 

4. ^^e Governor in Council has oloserved with satisfaction your^ renewed 
testin^y to the assistance which you have derived from the other public officers 
in (^ara. 

I am, &c. ^ 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Fort St. George, Secretary to Government 

4th January 1814. 

^ [OB]. EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL.CONSULTATIONS, 

18/A February 1814. 

♦ #» 

Bead the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate*al Canars. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George.* 

Sir; , . , ^ 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
4th ultimo, and to inform you that I shall lose no time in communicating the 
issue of the appeals made hy the head ministerial officers of this court as soon 
as th'e same is made known to me by the appeal court. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) A. WILSON, 

Zillah Court, Canara, Judge and Magistrate. 

10th February 1814. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

215/ February 1815. 

« 

Extract Letter from T. H. Baber, Esg. Judge and Magistrate of Canar(i, 
Dated Sist January, 1815. 

The system of rapine and extortion which have been carrying on throughout 
this zillah for so many years, on the part of the two late principal ministerial ser¬ 
vants of the zillah court, havingextended to the whole of the inferior servants, and 
considering how much the weight and authority of the court must have been 
lowered in the eyes ofthe people in consequence, it appears of the last importance 
that that agency, and the influence which still belongs to it, should be entirely 
annihilated; for until it is, it will, I fear, be in vain to expect that the most 
unwearied exertions on the part of the Judge and Magistrate will produce that 
conviction in the minds of the inhabitants, so necessary to resist and expose 
any similar future attempts to deceive them ; and as the only effectual way to 
do this is by means of a direct communication with the whole of the inhabitants, 
and by dismissing every servant who may be found to have connived at these 
intrigues of the ministerial servants, or in any other way rendered themselves 
unworthy of public confidence, I beg to request the authority of Government 
to suspend the whole of the present court establishment, with the exception of 
the head magisterial servant (who alone seems to have acquitted himselp^he 
satisfaction of the late Judge), and to go to whatever part ^f the zillah nf^' 
presence may appear necessary, taking with me no servants but such as are 
wholly unconnected with those on the zillah court establishment. 

Adverting to the number of civil causes on the file, the time that has elapsed 
since they were instituted, the suspension of all the Commissioners during the 
last eighteen months, and the great distance from the court of the districts above 
the Ghauts, I beg to submit, in the event of the Judges approving of the 
adjournment above propo.sed, that I may be empowered to investigate, as I go 
through the country, such of the civil causes as may hat^ been brought forward 
through the intrigues of the ministerial officers and Commissioners, for the 
iniquitous purpose of extorting money from parties and wi^fess^, as reported 
in my predecessor’s several letters to Government, and ally caulbx^e parties 
whereof may apply for, and the merits whereof may appear to caller imme¬ 
diate decision. I beg also to recommeAd, that the law officers of tW court, 
who have done no duty since the Slst M^ 1818, as Sudder Aumeens, way be 
either reinstatetl dir removed altogether from office, should there exist\n the 
minds of the Judges the smallest grounds to suspect they have participatddjn, 
or in any way connived at any one of the iniquities committed by, or even 
charged i^ainst the other ministerial officers of this court. Both the MooRee 
and Pundit presented petitions, under date 10th September 1814, to my pre- 

' decessor, 
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decessor, requesting authority to resume their functions of head Commis- 
sionera} but as no order was passed thereupon by Mr. Wilson, I now forward 
their petitions for the orders of the Sudder court. 


. To the Court of Canara. 

^ , The Petition of Sudder Aumeen Mooftee Mowleve Nazeeb Oolla, dated the 
. 'gth September 1814. 

A proclamation was'issued on the Slst May ISIS, suspending all the native 
servants from their duties, and therefore from that time to this day I have not 
decided any causes. On the 10th January 1814, another proclamation being 
issued that the civil court was opened, and having some doubt whether I can 
resume my functions, or whether I must have orders to do so, I have written 
this petition, that it may not be thought 1 have neglected to do my duty. 

(Signed) NAZEEB OOLLA. 


To the Court of Canara. 

The Petition ofSudder Aumeen Pundit Anaychary, dated 9th September 1814. 

Ajiroclamation was issued on the 31st May 18K3, suspending all the native 
servants from their duties, and from that time to this day we have not decided 
any causes. On tlie 10th January 1814, another proclamation having been 
issued tliat the civil court was opened, and having some doubt whether we can 
resume our functions or not, L have written this petition. Since my arrival to 
this day, besides the razeenamahs and the suits withdrawn, only three or four 
causes were decided by me. I have received fees seven rupees; and the 
balance, twenty-s*even rupees, due on causes decide.!, is now in court. I have 
written this, that it may not be thougiit that I have neglected <to decide suits. 
I request that orders may be given on this subject. 

(Signed) ANAYCHARY. 

« # 

True Copies, 

(Signed) T. H. BABER. 

Judge andMagistrate. 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be dispatched to the Re¬ 
gister to the coyrt ofSudder Adawlut. 

, To the Register to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. , 

,J ^Sir: . . 

I Sm directed to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter 
from the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara, enclosing copy of a let- 
ter addressed by him to the Sudder Adawlut, and to state that the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council is desirous, before furnishing any instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Baber, to be inibrmed of the sentiments of the court on the points 
which he has brought under their consideration. * 


1 have the honour, &c. 


Fort St. 

21st Fgbrtiary'1815. 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Madnw Jadicial 
' 'ComultatioDt, 
21 Feb. 1815. 


EXTRACT 





EXTRACT FORT ST. QEQBOE iUDICIAL CdNStoAtlOlSS, 

The 1st April 1815, c 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 

I April 1815. 


Sent the following letter i ‘ 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department 
Sia: ■ / 

1 am directed by the Sudder Adawlut to transmit to you the aecon^f 
panying extract from the court’s proceedings of this date,Vor the information of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

1 have the honour, &c. 


Sudder Adawfait, Register’s Office, 
30th March 1815. 


(Signed) R. CLARKE, 

Deputy Register. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, under Date 

30/A March 1815. 

Read letter, dated the 31st ultimo, from the Secretary to the Government in 
the Judicial department, requiring the opinion of the coprt on a communication 
from the Judge and Magistrate of Canara. 

The Court direct that the receipt of the aboye letter and its enclosures be 
acknowledged, and that an extract from the proceedings of the court, under 
date the 33d ultimo, on the letter of the Judge and Magiftrate of the zillah of 
Canara, dated the dlst of January, be transmitted, with extract of these pro¬ 
ceedings, to the Secretary to Government in the Judicial department, for the 
information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 


Extract fiom the Proceedings qf the Suddw Adawlut, under Date 
9Sd Fehruary 1815. ‘ 

The Regulations not having provided for the exercise of the judicial func¬ 
tions by a. Judge and Magistrate moving about his zillah in the latter capacity, 
the Court cannot accede to the proposal made by Mr. Baber, that he be em¬ 
powered to investigate certain civil cauMs as he goes through the country. The 
delegation of judicial power to the Register during the absence of the Judge 
can be authorized only by the Governor in Council, to whom the Judge will 
'therefore apply for that purpose, should he continue to deem such a measpsa, 
expedient. \ ^ 

The accusation against the MooRee and the Ihindit of the zillah court of 
Canara not being before the Court, they cannot pass any order for the resto¬ 
ration to those persons, of the authority of Sudder Aumeen, or for their final 
removal from office. * 

Ordered, that extract of these proceedings be transmitted to the Judge and 
Magistrate of Canara, for bis information and guidance, 


EXTRACT FORT STi GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATlONf, 

The 7/A Ap‘il 1815. 

Extract Letter JrcUn the Magistrate at Canara, dated 14/A March 1815. 

Madras Judleit] Par. 6. Trb unfavourable opinion of the court servants, as communicated 

letter of the Slst January, is, I am sorry to say, strengthened, the 
further 1 see into their 6hara6ten. Tlteir criminal silence dunng the late 
• system 
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t^nrec rod iw^uHy uiuler Pootapab rod Mrodfpah^ luid tba motiy^ 
tbeff^f. ^r» ^]^4iped ip nw predeceespp’a Uttar voder date tite l»t of QeceiaW 
1813, and muat destroy df copddaoce in PteP; rod the iblUyr>08 circuPl^ 
stance, out of many which have come before my observation^ will shew that 
the same attachment to the fortunes of these infamous men still continues, to 
the great hindrance of public Justice. 

7 . On the ^le of crimipal cases undecided are two complaints (No. 19) 
^against Pootapah's brother, Ramapah, by two natives above the Ghauts, instK 

tutdd so fro hack as>September 1813, for having forcibly carried off from their 
bouses two. young girls of the Gamarick caste, who have not been since heard 
of. On the 15th of January 1 took up the case, rod summoned the prosecp* 
tors and witnesses, and sent very particular orders to the Thannadars, to ascer* 
tain what had become of the girls} but, I am sorry to say, all my endeavours 
have as yet proved unavailing. One of the girls is reported to have died: the 
Other, by name Bemee; the prisoner and his father report to have gone some 
months ago on a pilgrimage into the Mahratta country. One of the prose¬ 
cutors the Nazir has not caused the attendance of: the other is reported to 
have died very shortly.afler the complaint was laid, and his brother and the 
principal witness, although they had been in attendance at the court for some 
days, were not reported agreeably to custom, and my repeated orders *to the 
Nazir, and the latter has disappeared (and not improbably bought off) before 
I bad an opportunity of interrogating him. But wlrat confirms my suspicions 
of the guilt of Ramapah and the intrigues of the court servants is, that die 
girl Bemee, who is said to have gone upon a pilgrimage, was at Pootapah's 
house in Sedasbigur when the Thannadars went there to demand her restora¬ 
tion to liberty, and has been sioce reluctantly carried out of the zillah to a 
place within the Goa territory, about fifty miles from .Sedashigur i and 1 have 
certain information thj^ during the inqui^ a letter was received from th# 
prisoner's friends at Sedasbigur to his rdatton at this station, directed to the 
care of Jogupah the native Register of this court. * 

8. Another convincing proof how little the teryants are to be depended 
upon is in the contingent charges.' A quarterly account, ending in tim month 
of January, I have been obli^d to refifte affixing roy. signature tof not. from 
any inquiry of the actual costs of the particular' items, but from the absolute 



price was only twenty-two; fire-wood, three rupees per mille, when the price waa 
only one and. three-fourths ; earthen pots, double and even treble their actual 
cost; sums charged in October and December for repairs to the gallows, the 
original constructioP o^ which could not have cost one-tliird of the sum 
cha*ge«if end a charge for e court her, for treble more than it ought. But the 
mbst glaring frai^ attempted has beep to charge more than the actual cost for 
VftriouH articles suppUed the jail aod .court-house Mncflf Vf^y aucceediug to, tho. 
charge of this eilWii notwithstanding ell my cere to.provide against ;t„ m?d 
my repeated warnings to the servapta that 1 never would pardon .an ppt of 
dishonesty or deceit. I forward, for the information of Governmenl^ croy 
a letter I addressed -ip the proviocial court upon this subject^ and. the oro^ I 
have received thereon^ the first part lirhweof rentes more immediately to thjM 
frauds; and if any further proof is required of the existence of illegal prwut 
it will suffice to state, that the sup totel of contingent charges was thrro 
hundred and four rupee) less the last inopth than in January, rod Mven 
, hundred and fourteen rupees less than in December, exclusive of the reduction in 
the charge for jaila, as reported in 0 ^ letter, dated 8l8t Jrowy.- { wve 
not had leisure to b(dd the inquiry’ordered in ^e prowmalcwrtatelw# 
further than to call upon die ^rvante tetj^cated in these fiwda for 
deiencei from wh(cb, hop 
transpiredr and I,shall pet 
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•; bi^Utf^nfiiiemie, X b)# to i^^ow thie ^ wcbiAin^pditMib iiatiiiiitfecl»' both ' hjr 
ni)Rib%^to'itmove tbo wtiolio {^ika -coort esti^tshoiOotj or 
^ atiejut such ofthem M tttvtii&'leMtto bs de^ndod upoft. 


To the. Register to the Provincial £ourt. 

Sia> • -. ^ 

Par. 1. I have the honour to report, for the information of the Proviii){|!$at 
Court,'a gross attempt oU the Oaft of the servants of tbfe court to defraud 
Government, by charging consiaerably more fbr every article supplied to the 
jafl and court-house tlun the current prices.. 

. S. The nature and. extent of these frauds for last month arO explained in 
the accompanying indent upon the Collector for January’s establishment and 
contingent charges; but should further evidencf be required of the existence 
of great abuses, 1 have to inform the court that, under the arrangements I 
have carried into effect, the expenses for dieting the prisoners and providing 
current contingencies have been reduced twenty, and in some articles one 
hundred per cent.,* while the allowance to the prisoners has been increased. 

3. f cannot inform the court who the individuals are who have participated 
in these illegal gains; and as such an investigation would take up a great deal 
more time than 1 can spare from the other duties of the court, 1 have confined 
my present recommendation to the dismissal of those who have prepared these 
false charges. These are the head English writera, who drew out and pre¬ 
sented the indent for my signature; the Gomashta and Shroff, who wrote 
the jCanarese accounts ; and the Cutwall, who signed part of these charges; 
and also the Nazir, whose particular and bounden- duty it is, but who has 
neglected to report these frauds carrying oh by the other servants. 

4>. Since my detection of these improper charges, the English writer, Ooveas, 
has brought me a corrected indent, which exhibits a decrease in the contingent 
expenses of Star Pagodas 18 SO 44, thougii still the articles of rice and oil are 
charged for much liigher than I have Mcertkined they should be. 

5 . 1 have further to inform the couii, that I entertain considerable doubts 
whether the whole establishment is krat up. I have received applications 
from aome of the Thannadars, some for their full establishment, others for 
arrears of pay; and the explanation given by the court servants is so unsatis¬ 
factory^ that 1 must send some confidential person to muster the Peons at 
every Tiiannah, as the only way to ascertdo whether the number charged for 
are actually entertained. 

' 6. To shew the Provincial Court how little dependance is to be placed upon 
the' court servants in the most trivial duties, the annual statement, or^^^eo by 
Section'19, Regulation IV, A. D. 1811, was' brought a fewvd^ys ago for niy 
signature, when instead of finding the whole of the robberies and other heinous 
' crimes &c. for one year, there were not the whole number entered in Decem¬ 
ber’s returns, and no notice whatever taken of the gang robberies ascertained 
and reported by the police officers to have been comniitted in that month.. 

7 . Should the Provincial court coincide with me in the necessity of tiiese 
removals, 1 propose, with the CQurt’s sanction, to .fill up the vacancies from 
the other courts, and to nominate such of the servants to whom the change 
would be adyanb|g^u8, and whom riie Judges of the courts respectively might 
consider most d^rviiig of promotion. 

8 . Since writing the above, I have received the court’s precept, forwarding 
extrilbt of their proceedii^ da^ the 6th, refusing to sanction the arrange- 
ment submitted lU my letter undio: jlste»the Sd. instant. 

’ 9. In ansemr td .tte firit of the objections I beg l^save to explain, 

that the services of one of the C^nan^.Opmsishtabs can be dispensed with, 
a^h under the provisions of Section Reghtation 1, A. D. 1809, is a' 
suTOient ground for reedromending^bis removal; and as a Malayalum writer is 
, iddup^swle,. r natundly .give: the pnc^eie^ce to a s^vapt in wh^ abiUty and 
integritylcan rely, omonelknowiif^iVebQtti' Ahdlh'icfi^ 

. f olgeetion. 



eb}«ction, 1 beg^’to observe, that a great portkm of die coast ntercfiaQta>if com* 
jlosed of Moppitias; and that there arc loMiy hundred inhabitants in the 
aouthemmost parts of this ziilah whose native U»gue is Malaj^idum. . ' . 

10 . Withii) the short period I fiave been here, I have examined several 
persons in *MaiavaIum, and there are many cases now pending, both in the 
civil and criminal courts, the proceedings whereof must be held in that lan¬ 
guage, under the provisions of Section 16, Regulation VI, A. D. 1809. 

^Indeed, 1 entertain considerable doubts whether evidence recorded in any 
Other than in the language‘the deponent understands would be legal. The 
only person, as 1 have before observed, in this court who knows any thing of 
Malayalum, is the Sheristadar, and my knowledge of that language warrants 
me in saying that he is incapable of taking correctly a deposiUon. As a spe¬ 
cimen of his ability in writing, 1 beg to refer the Provincial Court to the con¬ 
fession of the prisoner lately tried by the Judge on circuit at this station for 
throwing her infant child down a well. The case is No. 1 on the additional 
calendar. 

11 . From long eimerience of Baboo Row's abilities, I know him to be totally 
unequal to the auti& of his present situation. What my predecessor's opinion 
of him may be I know not, further than that his opinion of the servants in 
general in this ziilah is most unfavourable; if, however, he has conducted him¬ 
self to Mr. Wilson's satisfaction, he would in ail probability get Marsinga 
Rov/s situation in North Malabar; and with every deference to the opinion of 
the Provincial Court, l.cannot see the objections to the removal and appoint¬ 
ment of native servants from one ziilah court to another. There is nothing in 
the letter or spirit of Regulation I, A. D< 1809, or V, A. D. 1811, that militates 
against it: on the contrary, the professed object of these enactments is to 
select and secure in their appoiqtments all persons who are properly qualified, 
and do discharge* their duties with diligence, ability, and integrity; and where 
was 1 so likely to find such servants as in a court of judicature,,and especially 
in one where I have such an intimate knowledge of the characters and abilities 
of every one of its ofiScers. 

19. That advancement and promotion should be equally open to native ser¬ 
vants as to ourselves, cannot, 1 think, be denied. I have ever acted upon Ais 
principle towards ray servants, of which the two Baboq Rows are striking - 
instancis. Both of them resigned their situations in the court of ziilah North ^ 

Malabar, and both were afterwards appointed to superior situations, one in 
this, the other in the Provincial Court; and if I am not greatly misinformed, 
many other instances may be adduced of the removal and appointment of native 
servants frbm one court to another. 

X have, &c. 

. . (Signed) T. H. BABER, 

ZiUah Com, Canara, Judge and Magistrate. 

10th February 1815. 


PBOvra^L CotiBT (I« S.) WasTEBK Division. 

Tojhe Judge'and Magistrate in the ziilah of Canara. 

Pursuant to an order of this court you will herewith receive an extract flrom 
its proceedings under this date, for your information and guidance. 

Given under my halld and the seal of the court, this 15th day of February ^ 

, (l^ed) F. HOLLAND, 

, ... XUgisjter. 


EttKoctfrm the Proceedkige^ qf^ PrflvmcM Court Wettem Divutom^ 
tiHder date. iSth . 

Re-perused the letter from the-Judge anck>Magistrate of the zUlahofCa^a, 

recorded the lOtb instant. * 

The Judiie and Magatbte !>« bad i 

the part of the native selrvantt court tb defiraud Qoeemment, In ^h a^fc, 


m,- 

diMinjlf in fhn wonMily iQ4^ ph Ppllpctor tjip . 

burfeMfepts P!r;tk« piUph fpritbpppptt) pf Japubrj^ pohiiide^y mv^tb^^ 
current pries. I&ir various pr|ic|«| 8iippij«4 tbs jfit suul court hpuis^ under.tbit 
head of contingent charges. t ^ 

The Judge, and Magistrate hath transnaitted pritb bts Jetter tbjs fbdetitomdif. 
Cpiiector as first aubnitted to him for sigoaturpi contaising the exceptionabis 
charges io question, with bis remarbs on each item^ and a statement suldoine^ 
abswing tbe alterati<ms^ both in qiiaptity and price, of the articles chat^a 
made werein in consequence of bia baying rmerred biack dbe account 
correction. . ^ . 

The court can have no hesitation in ceneurring with the Judge and Magia- 
tnte, that those of the court servants who shall appear to have been prihemda 
in, or who have connived at these fraudulent practices, merit dismission tram 
their situations: but it is not in the present stage of the development of these 
ddinquencies, prepared to sanction the dismission as recommended by the 
Judge and M^istrate of the officers named by him, viz. the head Englkb 
writer, a Gomashtah, Shroff, Nazir, and Cntwall. 

Justice seems to demand that farther inquiry should be made, that thofe 
accused or implicated sliouid be heard in their own exculpation, and it should 
be more accurately ascertained on whom the responsibility for the fidelity of the 
contingent charges rests. 

The (Judge and Magistrate having stated that he has made arrangements in 
that respect, so as to preclude the recurrence of similar frauds, no public detri' 
ment can ensue from the delay that the further investigation for tlie purpose of 
MCprtainipg the above>mentioned points will of necessity create. 

The Provincial Court remarks, that the Judge and Magistrate has expressed 
the same intention in respect to the filling up the vacancies whicli would be 
occasioned by tlie court's sanctioning the dismission of the live native servants 
4>ove>mentioned, as in bb reference of tlie second instant he has proposed 
ia regard to the Sheristadar and Canarese Gomashtah, viz. from among the 
ufficora of the other ziUah courts. , 

In the letter now under consideration, written subsequently to the receipt 
of the sentiments of the court on .his former proposition in respect to the 
Sherbtadar and Gomashtah, the Judge and Magistrate combats the ^pinioa 
therein exprmsed in disapprobation or the principle of taking away tlie native 
Mrvants of one court for tne purpose of supplying the vacancies in another, 
and re-uiges the expediency of the court's compliauce with hb recommenda* 
tion for the removal of the Sheristadar and Gomashtah, and supplying their 
‘places with the two native servants named by him, now in the establishment of 
' the fiibb court of North Midabar. 

r’ 

As to the question, generally considered, of the expediency «f transferring 
the native servants of one court to fill up vacancies in another, die court ftiU 
continues in the sentiments already expressed. 

Itb convinced that the gr^teet embarrassment jmd hindrance to public 
basiness would msue in the di^ived.prib nlB^i^ experienced in the 
business of that court to which mav have'been attached, ’ which must in 
iiiost instances be very diflbrent from of any other to which they might 
be transferred, qnd that whatever temporary accommodation and conveniences 
suife might be prddndwo of to thb l«U«r, it wouM jtiw the expense and to 
the detnmenti in at least an equal proportion, to the former. 

TheProyim^l CkMirtliasoii sevetld occasions sanctioned toe appointment 
of a nadve officer belooflhg. to 000 court to ipiotoer, on-hb rest^ation of 
mich pruMT dBce i but it has been invidfildy under toe belief, that in tob par> 
tic»lv iMtotofelk'^ce^ inot'te woffiietbw ^ itor Isjiay td^ piddie aetojoe. 
orcrtotefmyinconveBietaeeto^ eetotfrton vndeb am t^Seer toi|ght have 

v.'. ''-Jh:-, 
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** j nursery, from whence all vacancies in the othersare to besuppUed, Mstai Jedidal 
ana tbet they may be dsawn upon at pleasure, merely leavinn to- the Judire of CeiwultiiUowi, 
tbit court the privilege of naming those to be thus transfer!^. ^ 

The* 8anc^,& of the Provincial Court to the Judge and Magistrate’s proposal 
to dismiss the Canarese, and to appoint a Malayalum Gomashtah in his stead, 
does not fal^ within the*8cope of the authority vested in it by Regulation V, 

1811. It involves clearly a modification of the establishment already sanctioned 
^ Government, and agreeably to the provisions of Section 1 « of the said 
Regulation, must’be submitted for the decision of Government through the 
prescribed channel. 

In regard to the reiterated recommendation by the Judge and Magistrate of 
the removal of the acting Sheristadar Balwee Row, on the grounds of the 
opinion of his incapacity, with which the Judge and Magistrate seems to be so 
firmly impressed, the court will defer passing a final opinion thereon, till the 
receipt of the answer to the reference made on the 13th instant to the Judge 
and Magistrate of North Malabar connected with the subject. 

Ordered, That copy of the above be sent to the Judge and Magistrate of 
.Canara for his information and guidance. 

(A true extract) 

(Signed) F. HOLLAND, 

Register. 


EXTRACT LETTER from the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT 
to Mr. BABER, the Magistrate of Canara, dated "Jth April 1815, 
in Reply to his Letter of the \4tth March 1815. 

Par. 3. The Governor in Council leaves you at liberty to suspend from 
employment a%many of the court servants as you have reason to believe unwor. 
thy of confidence, but the proof of their delinquency must ultimately be esta- 7 ^ 15 ^ 

blished in the regular manner prescribed by the Regulations. — 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The Iftk Jtdy 1815. 

a 

Read the following letter from Maudapah. 


•, To David Hill, Esq. Secretary to Government. 

I beg leafe to inclose a petition directed to the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council, wmch I request may be delivered at the next council day, 
or at your convenience. 1 humbly trust that no umbrage may be taken by this 
intrusion, as lam constrained to do so for want of a remedy to bring my case 
to the notice of Government, which I am confident the present channel wjil 
be ^e only means of having a hearing, and which favour I shall ever esteem.- 


I am, &c. 

Madras, 5th July 181:^. 


(The Signature of MAUDAPAH.). 


Modrat Judicial 
ConfuitadoM, 
17 July 1825. 


To the Righf Honourable Hugh Elliott, Governor in Council of 
’ Fort St George, fiec. &c. &c. 

The humble petition- of inhabitant of Canara, under the 

Government of Madras, ^ 

TItot yoor petitioner, supported wi8i the conscienw of meeting evenr 
favourable consideration wMch the peculiar circumstonces of bis case demand^ 

humbly acquwnti yourJ^i^ship’in <^u^, . 



MA10BAS Jt^DICUL SBX.£CTfOM8. 

Tbftt ytMir pettUoner wan (brm^jr in tbe lerviee of tbo C^lnetoi^o. offict ot 
(;<>j)«ii](wiMW, Mangalore, as a Mabratta wpitor under the bead Sbemtadar, where your hu«t 
ble petitioner served seven years, and quitted it on beii^ appointed a Foi^darry 
Siieristadar to tbe zillah court of Cqnara. ^ 

That during your petitioner’s empIoymenMn the tatter place, your petitioner 
witnessed several complaints being brought to the Magistrate, cojpaplaioin|^ of 
pillage committed in tlie district of Canara by a gang of ru^aos issuing from 
the Mabratta states which border on tbe side of Canara, and several atteraptn 
were made to apprehend and bring them to punishment, but by the assistance 
of their chief Poligar, who divides the spoil with one Narrain Kow, tbe Feish* 
car of the talook of Soupah, in the district of Canara, they avoided a discovery t 
but in order that the pillage might be carried to a greater extent without dis> 
covery or molestation, Narrain Row attempted to procure for the Poligar live 
villages in the district of Canara, but failed in his application to the Cc^Iector. 

That while the deputy Collector was proceeding from Mangalore to settle the 
kist of Jummabundy for the year 1818 in the district of Canara, Narrain Row 
conveyed him to the Poligar, where they exchanged presents, and Narrain Row 
prevailed upon the deputy Collector to issue an order for'the grant of five vil. 
iages to the Poligar, which were assigned him by Narrain Row in the district of 
Canara. 

That after the grant and assignment of these villages to the Poligar, several 
depredations and robberies were committed with impunity in the neighbourhood 
of Canara, by the persons under the protection of the Poligar and Narrain Row, 
Sic orig. several complaints whereof were laid to the Magistrate, and your petitioner 
then' acquainted him (who was ignorant of the, circumstances]) that the Poligar 
was in possession of the five villages, and that consequently his men were com* 
mitting the injuries t on which information the Magistrate wrote a letter to the 
Collector, who wrested the villages from the Poll^, and thCsreupon, by the 
orders of tbe Magistrate, your petitioner and a guard of fifteen Sepoys and 
twenty-five Peons proceeded to the Mabratta dominions, and Unversed the 
woods and villages, where after a discovery and search for ^ree fiontbs, sufier. 
ing all kind of privation and distress your petitioner apprehend^ two hundred 
Peons who were implicated in tbe rohWies, and brought and delivered them to 
the Magistrate of Canara, who placed them in confinement. 

* That all the above proceedings were by a letter duly communicated to Govern¬ 
ment, wherein also your petitioner wat bighty commended for his services. 

That Narrain Row and the Po%at having combined with one Nagapah, one 
Nernapah, and one Nelly Roy Timmapab, tbe inveterate enemies of your peti¬ 
tioner, for the purpose ordevising means to iiqnre yonr petitioner for giving tbe 
^ information and apprebendiim tbe robbers, shortly after tbe above event bad an 
interview with the deputy Collector, when he wason circuit to settiqthe kist of jum- 
inabundy for the year 181S, in which they represented (^at your^etitioner had 
used every means to injure his reputation and author!^, ana requested that he, 
Mr. Campbell, would in return use every means to injure your petitioner $ and 
upon the false information then given against your petitioner, he, the depu^, 
hastened from his public duty, and gave information against your petitioner for 
bribery and corruption to the Magistrate of Cantura, upon which your petitioner 
was summoned and attended at ten in the momiog to answer the charge; but 
finding at six in the eveoiag ao exammation took place, your petitioner deputed 
to his bouse, but was brought back by a Peon and exaoancd by the Mqpstrate 
in the presence of Mr. Ganagan, the Register, and afterward^ sent under a 
guard of Sepoys and Peons to bis house, who closely watched his house all 
night, and he was brought and* confined next momin^in a godown near the 
court, where he remained from Saturday fill the ftdlowing Tuesday, when he 
Vas removed to the criminal jail j but on the dim preceding bis removal, Mr. 
Wilson, the Magistrate, in company with Mr. Gaba^n, toox ftguard of l^poya 
and Peons and a number of convicts, with iron instrumenla, to ^.up the earth 
for discovery of treasure, and proceeded to your petitiQnet*e wmsen, ara phicked 
put their ornaments, and confined tliem, and afterwards searched for and took 
away title deed^ bonds, accounts, doenments, vouchers,, money, jewels, and; 
household furniture, to the value of 88,900 pagodas and upwards, and after- 
/ wards 
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wards proceeded to dig up the earth, and took away all the property concealed Madrw Judicial 
there, some part of which property hath been plundered and lost, and the rest CoMuhationa. 
has been conSscated and deposited in the hands of the Magistrate. ^ 

Tha\ for thy purpose of procuring evidence to condemn your petitioner of 
the charges given against him, sveral evidences were called, who could not 
prove any tiung again$t*your petitioner, and in consequence thereof were pnt 
m close confinement, and the property of Dausabut Anunthapah, Auchurny 
Beekapah, Sambasatree, and Kuthree Beekapah, were plundered and taken 
away, and after a privation of three months’ confinement, which almost pro¬ 
duced the horrors of death, I^usabut and his wife and son were removed from 
their confinement, and all of them perished in the space of a fortnight. 

That aft:er ypur petitioner’s removal to the criminal jail, he was not sufiered 
to have any sustenance or drink for seven days; and when he was about to 
expire, the Magistrate ordered him to take luncheon once a day, which was 
given him for fifteen days: but when Mr. Gahagan attended in jail and found 
your petitioner was supported by luncheon, he ordered that your petitioner 
should not receive any^ but to die with starvation, and your petitioner in con- 
tSequence had no susfenance or drink for twelve days, when in a dying state, 
the Magistrate in company with Mr. Gahagan and certain of his servants 
came to behold your petitioner in jail, and finding him in the state described, 
they ordered the servants to put water on his breast, eyes, and body, to dis- 
cover«symptoms of life, which they found was yet remaining when the servants 
had thrown the water, and thereupon ordered to give your petitioner luncheon, 
by which he became revived. 

That your petitioner continued in such confinement for eight months, and 
during the first three months was loaded with fetters. 

That during such confinement all the lands belonging to your petitioner were 
sequestered and sold, and the property of your petitioner’s father and brothers 
at Sadashedad were sold and confiscated by the deputy Collector, on account 
of the charges given against your petitioner, and your petitioner’s father and 
brothers were unjustly seizqd and confined for several months without any cause 
whatsoever. 

That a proclamation, by beat of tom>tom, was also issued and proclaimed by 
the Magistrate in the neighbourhood of Canara, inviting persons who had any 
charge, or could give any evidence against your petitioner, to come forward and 
explain the same; but no persons ever came forward to alledge any thing against 
your petitioner, and he was in consequence, after eight months false imprison¬ 
ment, relea'sed upon an examination by the circuit Judge. 

Tiiat all and singular the premises being arbitrary and oppressive, and con¬ 
ducive of much injustice, your petitioner therefore humbly prays your Lord- 
ship in Counck will be pleased to order that a due investigation be had into 
the several circumstances above stated, and that all the property and lands of 
your petitioner, which have been unjusdy plundered and confiscated, be made 
good, and restored to your petitioner, and that a compensation of damages, 
proportionate to the injury, may be made to your petitioned for false iniprison- 
ment, and that an inquiry may be made into the circumstances attending the 
death of the three persons above described j and that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to determine thereupon, and grant such relief as in your Lord- 
ship’s wisdom shall seen) meet^ 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, 

(The signature of MAUDAPAH.) 

Madras, 5th July 1815, 


Ordered, in consequence, That the fbUowing letter be dispatched to the Judge 
and Magistrate at Canara. ^ 
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To the Judge and Magbtiate.at Caoara. 


Madras Judicial 
CoDsultationi, 
17 July 1815. 


Sir : 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor, in Council to 
refer for your investigation and report the annexed copy of a petition presented 
to Government by Maudapah, an inhabitant of your ziHah. , 


I am. Sir, &c. 


(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government 

Fort St. George, 

17 July 1815, 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

18/A October 1815. 

Read the following letters from the Magistrate at Canara and from Maudapah. 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St, George. 

Sir : 

Madras Judicial I have the honour to aknowledge the receipt of your letter, under 

CoMultations, date .the 17 th ultimo, forwarding, for my investigation and report, copy of a 
s uct. ISIS, petition furnished to Government by Maudapah, an inhabitant of this zillah; 

and however irksome the task is to me to investigate charges preferred against 
my fellow servants, yet as I never have, so I never will shrink from the exe¬ 
cution of any. duty my honourable employers may think proper to commit 
to my execution. I have, accordingly, to acquaint you, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Right Honourable the wvernor in Council, that I have sum¬ 
moned all the persona whose names are mentioned in that petition, and as the 
petitioner was at the presidency, I advised the father and brothers of the orders I 
had received, and wrote to the Collector for the information of his head assistant, 
Mr. Campbell, and hlso to the late magistrate, Mr. Wilson, and forwarded to the 
latter gentleman copy of the despatch I had received from Government, for 
any observations he might have to offer thereupon, and requested him to mention 
the names of any persons he might wish to be called before me, and further to 
authorize some person, European or native, to be present during the investiga¬ 
tion. In consequence of the petitioner’s accusations of severe indisposition 
occasioned by inhuman treatment while in jail to himself and to others connned on 
his account, 1 also called upon the zillah surgeon for his report, whose ans^l^er I 
have great pleasure in transmitting for the information of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council. This day, however, the enclosed letter has arrived 
in answer to my address, dated Madras, 28th July, from Maudapah, requesting 
that the examination may be deferred until his arrival at Mangalore about tlie 
end of September,* and which has determined me to Stay further proceedings 
until that period, unless 1 receive the orders of Government to the contraiy. 

1 have, &c. 

(Sign^) T. H. BABER, 

Zillah Court, Canara, * Magistrate. 

4th August 1815. . 


^ . To T. H. Baber, Esq. Ice. &c. &e. Canara; 

Hoxourbp Sir: i 

With all humility and submission 1 beg leave to forward these few 
lines, and thereby to acquaint your Honour that, in consequence of the per¬ 
secutions of my enemies and the total confiscation of all my property at Canara, 
1 come to this place to seek redress for the imuries I bad sustained, and for the 
^ recovery of my property, for which purpose 1 delivered in a petition to Govern¬ 
ment 
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ment on the .5th instant, who, by their Chief Secretary, directed me to proceed 
to Canara, to attend bpon your Honour for an investigation into the circum¬ 
stances contained in such petition for the further consideration of Government; 
but tbeglea^eto acquaint your Honour, that since my arriv.-!! hitherto, I have 
beeij much iifdisposed, and canned with any propriety, undertake an immediate 
journey without endangering my health ; but as I expect to be able to make a 
journey witBin a month, .1 humbly request your honour will be pleased to defer 
fhe examination until my arrival, which will, in all probability, be by the end 
of September. » 


I am, &c. 


Madras, S8 July 1815. 


(Signed) MAUDAPAH. 


To T. H. Baber, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, Zillah Canara. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yes¬ 
terday, in answer to which I have to state that I have examined the hospital 
lists of patients, and find that none of the six men you mention (viz. Dewsa 
Chest, Anunthapah, Dauchery, Bekepah Same Saslrce, and Kuthree Beekpah) 

have been under my care. 

• 

With regard to Maudapah, I recollect that once, previously to his confine¬ 
ment in the common jail, he sent for me to see him, stating that he was unwell. 
He was, at the time of ray seeing him, in custody in a room at the back of the 
court-house: he had free egress to a yard, and appeared under slight restriction 
only, his family visiting him and bringing him his victuals. His illness was not 
of a nature to require medical treatment, proceeding entirely from his sullen 
obstinacy in refusing food : however, after a great deal of persuasion he was 
induced to eat, and of course recovered his strength. From this place he was 
removed to the common jail, and at no time was'his bodily health such as to 
render it necessary for him to be admitted into the hospital. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) 


Mangalore, 2d August 1815. 


L. G. ford. 

Assistant Surgeon. 


To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir; 

* • In continuation of my letter, dated -Ith instant, I have the honour 
to submit, for tfie information of the Right Honourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil, two original letters from the Collector (Mr. Read), and one from the late 
Magistrate (Mr. Wilson), forwarding a statement of the occurrences on the 
subject of Maudapah’s petition. In the fifth paragraph of the latter document 
a communication with Mr Read is noticed, which seemed to call for that gentle¬ 
man's observations. His reply to that call is herewith forwarded, as well as 
copy of a letter from the zillah surgeon (in answer to a late reference 1 had 
occasion to make to him), the last paragraph of which would make it appear 
that his letter, dated the ^ instaht, forwarded in my letter of the 4th instant, 
is not quite so conclusive as I was then led to suppose. I have, of course, 
directed the surgbtm to include in his future daily reports every description of 
sick under his charge. I think it proper also to state, that the indiscr(p)inate 
confinement of convicts and civil deptors in one prison, as noticed in Mr. 
Wilwn's letter, has not existed since my succeeding to the zillah. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) ^ T. H. BABER, 

Zillah Court, Canara, Judge and Magistrate. 

18th August 1815. 

[9 E] To 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
13 Oct. 1615. 



MidmJudkW 

Comuh>ti(H> 

iaOot.l 61 £> 
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I'd the M^istcate ia Csnan. 

Sia: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your tetter, 
together with its accompaniments, and to forw«d you a ^ple det^ of occur** 
fences which form the sutgect of Maudapah's petition. „ 

I am not aware that the presence of any person on my behalf is at all neces* 
sary for the ends of justice* It mayt however, be satisfactory ta.all parties : 1 
therefore suggest that Mr. Read be permitted to attend. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) 


Tellicherry, 8 August 1815. 


A. WILSON, 

Late Mi^strate. 


Par. 1. The petition of Maudapah is so totally false in some, and so grossly 
exaggerated in all the circumstances detailed, that any observation would almost 
appear unnecessary; the more es “ as the Government were regulariy 
apprized of the measures 1 pursued, and' kept acquainted, from time to time, 
with all my proceedings on the occasion. I shall endeavour, however, to ^'ve 
a concise account of what occurred, to enable you to execute, with as little 
delay as possible, the commission with which the Rig^ Honourable the Gsiver* 
nor in Council has been pleased to invest you. 

2 .' I was informed, some time in that the petitioner and the head 

native servant in the civil department had been engaged in a series of corrupt 
practices. This information was at first so undefined, and so mudi at variance 
with the general good characters of these servants,'that I* did not consider it 
entitled to much belief: I however pointed out the way in which the subject 
should be publicly brought forward, and the next day three or four specific 
charges were instituted and sworn to in court. 1 thought it necessary to place 
a guard at the house of petitioner ant^ his associate, as welt to convince the 
inhabitants (hat situation in office could afford no security to delinquency, as to 
guard against the possibility of making away with any of the property which the 
petitioner and the other servant were accused of having dishonestly acquired. 
I was about to proceed in the investigation of the suits which had been then 
preferred, when 1 was informed that some secret arrangements were then in 
agitation to enable the petitioner and the other servants to leave the zillah by 
water. It became necessary to counteract these plans by securing their per* 
sons; 1 therefore removed them to a room in the court-house under a guard, 
at the same time assuring them that if their so strongly protested innocence 
should be established, ample satisfaction should be anbrded for the indignity 
they suffered. The information 1 conttaued to receive waa soicorroborative of 
the various charges which continued to be preferred,, that lthou|(ht iiuecessaiy 
to search the house of the petitioner and the other servant, whmh were said to 
contain a vast quantity of treasure, the fruits of their neiarious practices. 1 
accordingly proceeded in person to the spot, when the first thing that presented 
itself was a number of papers, half concealed in a duoghiU, together with 
various articles of brass and silver furniture, which bad not ^en comj^etely 
buried: I therefore ordered the compound to be dt^ up,, mid discovered sevenl 
duflers containing an immense quantity of papers, and some boxes contsanoi^ 
several thousand pagodas, all buried a consiaerable depth in the ground. Thai 
situation of life in which the mtitioner was, rendered it impossible that be 
could have acquired this mass* of nrealth by honest means.' ifu circiunstancca 
when irst employed as a servant of Oovernment were far fcoat sAueid; be 
had only been in office abo\it twelve yeitrs^ and had nevar rec»iyc4 more. thaB 
ten or fifteen pagodas a month ; it appeared evident, therefore, &s he.had no 
other ostensible means of acquiring w^th, that there oHiat have been some 
secret source from which these treasuims were derived, and the discoveries which 
took place on searching the houses arid tiie variety of eei)0{»UiAts.cfc<Mrnip> 
tion, &C. Ac. preferred against him, left nodoobtas aatuee.of these 
resources. 


9. The 
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S. Tha papers and property were therefore uistantly removed: the latter Madm* Jodioiti 
were made over to the epHector, for »fe custody, and the former sealed up Co^wiewi, 
and deposited m court. The assistant Collector was deputed to search the . ■ 

hause*sof petitionee situated on his family estate, to Kiae the treasure which 
waa said to have been lately.removed thither from Mangalore, and to attach all 
the landed property in his possession, part of which, it was reported, had been 
recently acquired. This* was accordingly performed by the assistant Collector, 

Md the landed estates made over to the Collector in trust. These arrangements 
foe the security of^the property having been completed, it became an imperious 
duty to bring to justice such unprincipled violators of public trust, and to hold 
out every possible* encouragement to the injured to come forward with their 
complaints.' The power which public situation confers was too firmly established 
to expect co-operation from the aggrieved, until all undue influence was effectually 
destroyed, and'until the means which the petitioner and his associate had too 
successfully resorted to for suborning evidence had been completely cut off. 

Tile only method by which these important objects could be eftected was by 
close and strict confinement, I therefore ordered the petitioner in irons and sent 
him to the jail; at the same time 1 announced to the inhabitants the measures 
which bad been taken, and invited the aggrieved to make known their injuries, 
assuring them of speedy and substantial redress in all cases of established stifter* 
ing. These circumstances were all reported to Government at the time, and 
in the letter communicating the general approbation of that high authority to 
the measures which bad been adopted my particular attention was directed to the 
object of securing all the. property of the petitioner and bis associate, whether 
honestly or otherwise acquired, to answer the demands which might eventually 
be established against them. 

4. The prison to which the* petitioner and the other head servant were 
removed was that in which the convicts and the civil debtors were indiscrimi¬ 
nately confined, arid with the exception of a few days (I believe about six in 
which the same allowance of wholesome food distributed to all thg prisoners was 
oflered also to them, with ample means of cooking it by their own caste people) 
the petitioner and his associate were allowed to procure any victuals they pleased 
from their own houses, and,to follow, .as far as confinement would permit, the 
ceremonious usages to which they had been daily accustomed. It is true that 
the petitioner njected, until greatly reduced, every kind of nourishment) 
but this was an act of his own, not compelled % any crueltrcatment or by the 
privation of the usual necessaries of life ; it appeared an act of sullen resentment, * 
induced by the detection of his villantes, by the despair of escaping with impu¬ 
nity, and by the chagrin arising from the disappointment of his guilty hopes. 

The petitioner was detained in jail until the completion of the suits preferred 
against him, and was then sent under a guard to the provincial court to pro% 
secute his appeals, the result of which you must be well acquainted with. Most , 
of mr decrees have been confirmed, and the guilt of the petitioner stands thus 
conclusively eltaldished. This is a correct account of all which has occurred. 

It has already been communicated to Government, and will be established by 
the testimony of Mr. Read and Mr. Campbell, who were both present at the 
tifiMt and privy to the transactions. Ternapiah, the Government Vakeel, the 
htte Nazir, the jailor, the head Magistrate’s officer and Gomasthah, Soobao Row, 
can depose to the occurrences which took place in jail, and generally to all 
other matters connected with the inquiry. The confinement in irons is the 
Only measure liable to objection, and the strict letter of the law may not per¬ 
haps recognize the propr/ety of this proceeding. It was resorted to when all 
possibiUty of innocence haa ceased to exist, and under the solemn conviction, . 
in which ! shall be joined by Mr. Read and Mr. Campbell, that it was thepnly 
alternative by which the intriguing attempts of the petitioner and his associate 
to tubom evidence could be counteracted, by which the timjd could be induced 
to come forward with their complaiAts, and by which the important investigar 
tiond waa then engaged in could have been brought to so speedy and success- 
fill an issue. 

. A It is hardly necessary to advert to tbd" gross falsehoods contained in the 
fomer part of the petition. The services so much boasted of by the petirioner 
were po^rmed by e party of military, who accompanied ne into the Mah- 
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ratta country. The petitioner was present on the occasion, and certainly made 
himself very useful: a circumstance wliich was duly brought to the notice of 
Government. The transaction termed a grant of five villages to the Poligar, 
as far as I am acquainted with it, was nothing more than the appointment of a 
Dcssai, who resided on the boundary, to the situation of village Potail; and 
when 1 heard of this appointment I mentioned the circumstance j[o Mr. Read, 
who agreeing with me as to the impropriety of the arrangement,•removed the 
Dessai from the situation and appointed some other person. 

6. I had almost omitted to mention, that several people -were apprehended 
and subjected to temporary restraint, for attempting to thwart, by underhand 
means, the measures I was pursuing, and to atlbrd encouragement and protec¬ 
tion to the petitioner and other head servant. Dhass Bliull, I think, was 
among the number, and if I mistake not, made himself partioularly active in 
removing from the petitioner’s house several bags of treasure and secreting 
them ill his own; they were discovered concealed in the house or under the 
thatch of a wall, and Dliass Bliull was put underrestraint, either in his own house 
or removed to one of the jails. The period of this confinement was very short, 
and the treatment of those who suffered it such as coul^ not have occasioned 
the catastrophe said to have resulted, which, on inquiry, may not be'found to 
have occurred. 


The persons whom I have mentioned as privy to all the other transactions 
are no doubt acquainted with this, and will be able to affbrd more positive in¬ 
formation than 1 can. 


(Signed) 


Tejlichery, 8th August 181.01. 


A. WILSON, 

Late Magistrate of Canara. 


To the Judge and Magistrate in Canara.' 

Sitt: 

J have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under 
date the b'Ist njtiino, giving cover to an extract of a petition presented to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council by Maudapali, lately employed in the 
xillali court of this province. Previously to furnishing the information required, 
it is necessary for me to remark that Maudapah is a man of an infamous cha¬ 
racter, and was disbharged from his employment for the most corrupt practices. 

In answ’cr to the third paragraph of the petition I can state it to be entirely 
without foundation, and merely a malicious accusation against Narrain Row, 
file Soopah Peishcar, from a desire of revenge, in order to injure him, in con¬ 
sequence of the active part he took in detecting the corrupt practices of the 
•petitioner Maudapah and his coadjutor Pootapah. 

Respecting the fourth and fifth paragraphs they are equally false, with' the 
exception that Maudapah may have accompanied the late Jud|[e in his tour 
through Soonda, where he spent some time in order to organise the police of 
that part of the country, which has always been more or less molested with 
thieves from the Mysore or Mahratta countries, but not from the cause men¬ 
tioned by Maudapah, no villages of any description having ever been given to 
the Poligars. 

The accusation contained in the eleventh paragraph against my Assistant, 
together with those contained in the foregoing paragraphs, arc entirely without 
foundation, dictated from a malicious desire ot revenge for the part he took in 
bringing him and Pootapah forward, and in securing their property in the An- 
kol» district, by order of the court, conveyed to Mr. Campbell by a precept of 
the then Judge, Mr. Wilson. The lands alluded to as having^bcen sold were 
sold 'oy desire of the court, and his brother was imprisoned in consequence of a 
decree of the same court. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) 


Mangalore, 

5lh August 181.5. 


ALEX. READ, 

CoUeetor. 


In 
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nf alhision made by Mr. Wilson in the concluding part ■ I^TaairM Judfckl 

nnthS,? ^ With Mr. Read the Collector, and 

S;^fXifiTKrTo t Mm™!'*" "f”” 


lS‘Oct.l8I5. 


Sir : 


To the Collector in Canara. 


, I deem it proper to forward for your observation the annexed extract 

a paper received this day from the late Magistrate, Mr. Wilson, in explana- 
tion or the transaption referred to in the fifth paragraph of Maudapah's petition. 


I have, &c. 


Zillah Court, (?anara, 10th August 1815. 


(Signed) 


THOMAS BABER, 
Ma^strate. 


To the Judge and Magistrate in Canara. 

Sir : 

I have the lionour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yes¬ 
terday’s date, accompanied by extract of a report from the late Magistrate, 
Mr. Wilson, dated 8th instant, relative to the transaction referred to in the 
fifth paragraph of Maudapah’s petition, and submitted for my observations 
thereon. 

The transaction as stated by Mr. Wilson is perfectly correct. The appoint¬ 
ment of the Kittoor Dcssai to the potailship was made by my Assistant, Mr. 
Campbell, during his first circuit through Soonda, from motives of policy 
entirely, expecting thereby that from his influence in that part of the country 
bordering on Soop.^h the number of robberies and occasional murders would be 
greatly prevented. When the appointment, however, was made known to me, 
1 agreed with Mr. Wilson that it was of an improper nature, an^ immediately 
wrote to Mr. Campbell, still in Soonda, to discontinue it and appoint some 
one else. 

I hafre the honour, &c.. &c. 

(Signed) ^ A. READ, 

Mangalore, lllh August 1815. ’ Collector. 


To T. H. Baber, Esq. Judge and Magistrate, zillah Canara. 

Sir: • 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this * 
date, together with a list of the sick in hospital as it stood on the 6th instant, 
desiring me to inform the court what prisoners in the hospital may, without 
prejudice to their recoveiy, be kept in irons. Below I subjoin a list of those 
'tfhose recovery may perhaps be. aided by allowing them to remain without 
irons. 


The difierence mentioned in your letter respecting the list of sick furnished 
by me and that taken by the officers of the court, is caused by their inserting 
the names of persons unsentenced, who have hitherto not been included in the 
sick list, in consequence of my being directed, when I joined the zillah, to 
send in a daily account of the sentenced prisoners only. Should it now, how- 
ever, be your wish to have a register of the whole, I will in future send it in. 

• • I have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) L. G. FORD, 

' ^ Assistant Surgeon, zillah Canara. 

Mangalore, 8th August 1815. 


Amanah . Sentenced prisoner. # 

Perenah . Ditto. • 

Frances. 

Krestna ... Difeo. 

Neela .Di^o. 


[9F] 


Dhanek 
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Dbanek...*. Unsenteoced prisoner. 

Tliaddaroo . Ditto. 


True copy. 

(Signed> T. H. BABER, 

'MagisCrate. 


To David Hill, Esq. Secretary to Government. 

Sir : 

Herewith I take the liberty to submit a petition to the Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council, which I request may be delivered in, and an 
answer obtained, for 

(Signed) MAUDAPAH. 

Madras, 24th August 1815. 


To the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot, Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

The humble Petition of Maudapah, • 

Sheweth: 

That your humble petitioner, on the 7th ultimo, addressed a peti¬ 
tion to your honour in Coqncil, stating several acts of injustice and oppression 
done to your petitioner by the late zillah Judge at Canara, and praying that 
your petitioner may be redressed after an investigation may be had, and that 
the same having met a due consideration was referred to Mr. Baber, the pre¬ 
sent zillah Judge at Canara, who is now proceeding in the said investigation ; 
but as the principal charges are directed against Mr. Wilson, the late Judge at 
Canara, it will require your petitioner’s personal attendance to prove it, and 
the only obstacle which prevents your petitioner from proceeding to Canara for 
such purpose,^and which he trusts may be removed, will be explained hereafter. 

That by certain rules and regulations prescribed for the due administration 
of justice within the Company’s territories in India, made in the year 1802, it 
is provided, in Regulation XII, Seclipn 12, Clause 7f tl)at all cliarges of 
corruption or extortion that may be preferred against the ministerial otiicers of 
any civil or crimmal court are to be prosecuted in the civil courts; and in 
Clause 1 of the same section it is provided, that for such charges the courts 
are to require the complainant to make oath to the truth thereof^ and to give 
security as may be required, in default of which the courts are not to receive 
the charge: and in Clause 8 of the same section it is provided, that when such 
charges of corruption and bribery shall be proved, the court is to adjudge the 

* defendant to refund the amount or value, and to pay a fine of treble the 
amount to Government. 

That your petitioner had stated in his petition, that he was a Sheristadar in 
the criminal court at Canara, which came under the description of a native 
ministerial officer of that court; and that when the charge of bribery for five 
hundred rupees was preferred against your petitioner he was tried in the 
criminal court, and his property plundered and confiscated, and himself cast 
into prison and unjustly confined for eight months, without proving or esta¬ 
blishing the charge against him, which went in direct contravention of the said 
rules and regulations above specified. 

That in order to detain your petitioner in confinement, it is stated that Mr. 
Wilson bad proclaimed by tom-tom, and by several written proclamations, 
encouraging all persons to come forward and allege any chatges against your 
petiUoner, and promising to detain your petitioner during his life in such con¬ 
finement, in consequence of which several persons who were enemies to* your 

• petitioner came and alleged false charges against your petitioner of bribery, 
and without any lawful investigation therein Mr. Wilson condemned yogr peti¬ 
tioner in the civil court for the amount of all such charges, with a fine of treble 
the amount; but your petitioner having his whole proper^ confiscated, and 
remaining in such confinement, did take the benefit of the XiVth Regulation, 
and appealed against such decree! as pauper to the provincial court, who 
release your petitioner on commop bail. 


That 
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That since his release none of his property so unjustly conSscated was deli- Madras Jr^clal 
vered to him: and as lie found during his confinement that the circuit Judge 
who came there took no notice, but disregarded the cause of your petitioner, 
your petitioner therefore came to Madras to seek redress for his losses and 
injuries; but,as your petitioner is not aware of the result of the decrees which 
went* to appeal, he is apprehensive that if the same were confirmed he would 
be further condemned and imprisoned on his arrival at Canara. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays your honour in Council will be 
leased to grant precept to Mr. Baber, not to enforce the decrees it con¬ 
firmed by the provincial court, until the investigation of your petitioner’s com¬ 
plaint shall be determined, but to take security for your petitioner’s appearance, 
in conformity to the second Regulation of Section 7, made and provided in 
1810 for such cases. 


And your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


(Madras, 24th August 1815. 


(Signed) 


MAUDAPAH. 


Ordered, that the petitioner, Maudapah, be informed, that the course of 
proceeding prescribed by the Regulations must be observed, and that the 
Governor in Council cannot interfere in his behalf. 

Ordered, in consequence, that the following reply be dispatched to the Judge 
and Magistrate at Canara. 


Sir: 


To the Judge and Magistrate in the zillah of Canara. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
and 18th of August last, and also the copy of a petition received from Maud^ 
pah. The petitioner has been informed, that the course of Pf«- 

•cribed by the Regulations must be observed, and that the Govefnor in Council 

cannot interfere in his behalf. 

I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Fort St. George, ISth October 1815. Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 
* Tke9d November 1815. 

. Read the following letter from the Judge and Magistrate at Canara. 


Sir 


to the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 


I had the Xd bjThe'S; KaSw 

and in consequence of the P , . ^ susp^ended all further proceedings 
in Council on Maudapah’s peti ion, I have suspe^^ti . and at the same 

on that referred under date J ^ the evidence has been taken, 

time, I deem it my duty to report that as lar contained in that 

there is not the slightest ground fo y illegal confinement 

petition against my ; -yUj. n„^e of attachment of his and his 

d.u«,«.a«, Maudapah and Pooupah. 


I have, &c. 


^tillah Court, Canara, 
«5th October 1815 


(Signed) 


T.H. BABER, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


Madras Judiclai 
Consultatioca, 
3 Nov. 1815. 


The foregoing letter r\quire5 no order. EXTRACT* 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The l6th August 1815. 

Read the following letter from the Judge at Canara. • 

To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sib 

Par. 1. In obedience to the orders of his Excellency the Governor 
in Council, under date the 4th January 1814, I have thedionoiir to submit 
copies and English translates of two of the decrees passed l^y the provincial 
court of appeal, and of the precepts received therewith, on the cases appealed 
by Pootapah and Maiidapah, the late head ministerial servants of thi.s court, 
as also copy of a reference I made to that court in pursuance of the spirit of 
the concluding paragraph of the orders of Government, under <late the S7th 
August 1813, and the answer 1 have received; agreeably to which the whole 
costs have been levied from the pi-opcrty under attachment, and such portion as 
is on account of the Company will be held in deposit until the receipt of the 
orders of Government. , 

2. These have been the only decrees received from the provincial court j 
but it is most probable that the result of the other appeals will be also a con¬ 
firmation of my predecessor's decrees, with the exception of a few. Not that 
the amount sued for was not paid to the court servants, but that the plajntiiR 
had no right to prosecute, not having been empowered, by those from whom the 
sums were levied, and in some instances having themselves been the robbers. 

3. In case No. 1592, A. D. 1813, the sum sued for was Rupees 2,376; 
whereas by an account furnished Mr. Wilson by the i cvcnne officers, the sum 
total extorted from the Ryots was Rupees 5,591 2 30. The plaintiff, Shesee- 
gatty Vittoba, was not, as Mr. Wilson supposed him, a revenue servant,* but 
one of the most active of the instruments of the court servants, in tlieir atroci¬ 
ties upon the persons and properties of tiie inhabitants of the Bclghi talook, and 
who, as was to be expected, appropriated great part of his exactions to his own 
use. Hence the difference between the ,a:nount sued for and extorted. 

4. The same observations nearly apply to case No. 1593 of 1813. The 
sum sued for was only Rupees 2,260; whereas, by the statements taken before 
Mr. Wilson, the amount actually extorted from the merchants of Mangalore was 
Rupees 5,336. 

5. What the sum total is of all these exactions it is impossible to say. Mr. 
Wilson, in his letter dated 4th June 1813, says, up to that period the amount, 
as contained in one hundred and fifteen complaints, was Rupees 62,800; in his 
subsequent letter, dated the 9th August 1813, the number of complaints had 
increased to one hundred and fifty-eight, all of which, with one or two exbep- 
tions, he says, were evidently well founded; and the opportunities I have had 
of knowing the corruptions of the court and police servants enable me ttt 
assure the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that the sum total of 
these complaints falls far short of what has actually been extorted from the 
people. 

6. Many have, and will continue to forego their claims, rather than be at the 
expense and inconvenience of a public prosecution ; and in one case that has 
been decided in favour of the plaintiffs, inhabitants of Soonda, they have 
declined defending the appeal, rather than proceed to.Tellicherry. The pro¬ 
vincial court have, in consequence, ordered that the proceedings^ in the appeal 
close with the appellant’s petition of appeal, and that the merits of the appeal 
be brought to issue without further process. 

, 7- Under any other province under British rule, the inhabitants oimht to 
suffer, if they will feed corruption; but when I reflect upon tlie long suitings 
of the people of Canara, and the circumstances which gave rise to them, I 
cannot but think that great allowauce^ are to be made for them, and that it is a 

Bui^ect 

* Vide condttding pert of pangnph 9S, L tter dated lit December ISIS. There was only 
cue plaintiff. r -a r , 
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subject worthy of the consideration of the Ri^ht Honourable the Governor in 
Councili now that the issue of the appeals in two of tlic zillah court decrees 
.leaves no doubt of the existence of long and extensive abuses, what amends 
can be* made .to those of tlieir subjects, whose poverty and inability prevent 
thena'from resorting to legal means tor indemnification, for injuries and losses 
sustained at^he hands of those very men who were bound to protect tliem, and 
what additional provisions may be necessary to guard against the possibility of 
their occurrence in future. 


Madras Ju^cial 
Consultations, 
16 Aug. 1815. 


4 

8. Enclosed I send copy of an account current of the sequestered property 
of the two late ministerial .servants, up to the end of last month, as also copies 
of a communication to and from the provincial court, in explanation of the 
reasons which pompelled me to discontinue the allowance my predecessor made 
out of this property to Pootapah and Maudapah, for the purchase of stamp paper 
and for tlie subsistence of their families. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. BABER, 

Zillah Court, Canara, Judge. 

29th July 1815. 


Ordered, That the foregoing letter do .lie on the table. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The V]tk July 1815. 


Read the following letter from the Register to the western provincial court : 
To the Secretary to Government in the Judical Department, Fort St. George. 


I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of 
Clauses, Section 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, for tlnj purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copy of a decree * passed 
by this court, in an appeal (No. 35 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of one 
issued by the zillah court of Canara, in a cause wherein the appellant, Slicrista- 
dar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of the above-quoted 

Ilegulatiorr. . 

I have, &c. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
■■ 17 July 1815. 


Register’s Office, Tellicherry, 
3d July 181" 


(Signed) 


HOLLOND, 

Register. 


Ordered, That the foregoing letter be recorded. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The Qrjth July 1815. 


Read the following letter: 

To the Scejetary to Government, Judicial Department. 


Sra; 


h - ^ w 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of 
rinme8 Section 12, Regulation XII. A.D.1802 for the purpose of be.ng 

Sued bT?he z iuah coifrt o/canara. in a W-herein the appellant. Sherisja-^ 

* The decrees ore not copied in the colleSon, but can soon be referred to. 
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Madra* Judicial 

Consultations, 
^25 Aug. 18JS. 


Madras Judicial 
Consultations, 
11 Sept. 1815. 


dar of the said couFt, was prosecuted, under the proviaions of the above>quoted 
Regulation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed). F. H0LL0N4 

Registet's Office, Tellicherry, * Roister. 

10th July 1815. 

Ordered, That the foregoing be recorded. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 9Ath August 1815. 

Read the following letter from the Register to the provincial court of the 
western division: 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of 
Clause 8, Section 12, Regulation XII. A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of tliree decrees 
passed by this court, in appeals (Nos. 37, 38, and 4-3 of 1813) from, and in 
affirmation of those issued by the zillah court of Canara, in causes wiierein the 
appellant, Sheristadar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of 
the aboVe-quoted Regulation. ' 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. HOLLOND, 

Register’s Office, Tellicherry, Register. 

9(h August 1815. 


EXTRACT fort ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The nth September 1815. 

Read the following letter from the Register to the provincial court in the 

western division: 

•» 

To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 
Sir : 

I am directed to transmit, conformably witli the proviAins of Clause 
8, Section 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid 
before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of two decrees passed 
by this court, in appeals (No. 40 and 41 of 1813) f rom, and in affirmation of 
those issued by the zillah court of Canara, in causes wherein the appellant, 
Sheristadar of the said court, was prosecuted under the provisions of the above- 
quoted Regulation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) .. F. HOLLOND, 

Register’s Office, Tellicherry, Register. 

30th August 1815. 

Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 


Read the following letter from the Judge in the zillah of Canara: 


Sir : 


To tlic Secretary to Go^jernment, Fort St. George. 


I have the honour to report, that since my letter, dated the 29ih 
July, I have received four of the proTincial court’s decrees, in confirmation of 
the decrees of my predecessor, one on which, viz. the original cause, No. 1570, 

Radii 
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II Sept. 1815. 


L?!J! rVinr'lfT'^ whether It is the wish of the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in CUunci/ to see any more of these decrees. Tlirec out of these four 

' « !«to execution, and the fine to the Company, as well 

as^he institution and other fees, will be held in deposit in the revenue trea- 
sury, until the reewpt of the final orders of Government. 


It may be proper to notice, that there is a suit now on the civil file of this 
court not inquired into, preferred by one private against the aforesaid Rachi, skorig. 
for the recovery of this identical property, which the plaintiff says had been 
forcibly taken away from her by the Thannadar, and a division made thereof 
between Rachi and the court servants Pootapah and Maudapah. 


Zillah Court, Canara,. 
18th August 1815. 


I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. BABER, 
Judge. 


Ordered, that the following reply be.dispatchcd : 

» 

To the Judge in the zillah of Canara. 

Sir: 

I am directed by tlie Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your.letter of the 184li ultimo, and to inform you 
that the further transmission of decrees of the provincial court by you is con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, as they will be communicated to Government by that 
court. 

1 am, 2cc. • 

(Signed) G. STRACHEY, 

Fort St. George, Chief Secretary to Government. 

11th September 1815. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 29th September 1815. 

Read the following letters from the Register to the western provincial court t 
To the Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 

Sir : * 

I am directed to transmit, conformably with the provisions of Clause Madnw Judicial 
8, Section 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, for the purpose of being laid .^°™"****‘“*' 
before the Honourable the Governor in Council, copies of two decrees passed Sep u 18 s.^ 
by this court, in appeals (No. 44 and 46 of 1813) from, and in affirmation of 
those issued by the zillah court of Canara; in the former of which the Shcris- 
tadar, and in the latter the Foujdarry record-keeper of tlie said court were 
prosecuted, under the provisions of the above-quoted Regulation. . 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. HOLLOND, 

Register’s Office,' Tellicherry, Register. 

^iStli September 1815. 


To the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort St. George. 
Sir * 

I am directed to transmit, cAformably with the provisions of Sec¬ 
tion 12, Regulation XII, A. D. 1802, tor the purpose of being laid before the 
Honourable Governor in Council, copy pf a decree passed by this court, m an 
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'JudicW IS. It is indeed ** mortifyinpf,” as you have observe^ in one of your 

« cornmiinications to Mr. Wilson, “ that all the endeavours in whieb Government 

«i an* ISIS* „ persevered during a long course of years, for the purpose of protecting 
<* the people against violence and oppression, of securing to them the 
^ enjoyment of their rights and property, and of instilling into lljeir minds just 
« notions of the principles by which the British dominion over them was 
*• intended to be regulated, should throughout a large and poptilous province 

have been entirely frustrated by the schemes of two worthless individualr,' 

intent only upon the acquisition of dishonest gains.” , ^ 

14. Concurring in these sentiments, we have been natucally led to consider 
the conduct of Mr. Wilson, the proceedings of your Government, and the 
provisions of your Reflations, in so far as they are severally connected with 
the atrocious and com^icated scheme of corruption tmd extortion among the 
native judicial servants in the province of Canara. 

15. It is unquestionably matter of deep regret, that a system of such 
enormous abuse should have been matured and carried on so long undetected, 
under the immediate eye of the zillah Judge; byt we nevertheless regard the 
explanations furnished by Mr. Wilson, as to the degree'of confidence reposed 
by him in his servants, the controul which he exercised over them in the 
performance of their duties, and the facilities which he afibrded to the natives 
who might have cause of complaint to make known their grievances, as 
sufficient to protect him from the imputation of official remissness. 

16. We also think it due to Mr. Wilson’s characteV, to express our unqualified 
conviction of his honour and integrity; and we have no hesitation in approving 
of the declaration to that effect which you caused to be conveyed to him, upoq 
the occasion of the petitions which were presented to you by two of thq 
persons most deeply implicated in the criminal proceedings which he had 
exposed. It would not be just to omit in this place a distinct expression of our 
approbation v>f the conduct of Mr. Gahagan, the Register of the court, who 
appears to have had so signal a share in bringing to light the misconduct which 

had so long escaped detection. 

• 

17. The correspondence of Mr. Wilson, subsequently to the detection of 
the abuses, exhibits an honourable indignation against wrong, and an anxiety 
for the ends of justice, which do him infinite credit, even though it may evince 
no very accurate knowledge of established forms, nor a clear and distinct 
perception of the road to be pursued towards his object. 

18. In almost all imaginable cases, the propriety and expediency of adhering 
strictly to the established forms of justice, even at the expense (if it must be 

' to) of a prompt and effectual attainment of the substance of it, are too obvious 
to be disputed. 

19. The measures which Mr. Wilson ought to have taken, on discovering the* 
gross misconduct of his servants, were clearly indicated by Regulation Xll of 
1802,1 of 1809, andV of 1811; and how defective soever the Regulations may 
be in cases even of ordinary occurrence, or how inapplicable soever they may 
have been to the extraordinary emergency in which he was called upon to act, 
it was his business to pursue the course therein prescribed. In taking upon 
himself to depart from the rules which had been laid down for the guidance of 
the conduct of the Magistrates, Mr. Wilson certainly exceeded his powers: 
end in calling upon you to dispense with the Regulations, he undoubtedly asked 
that which you could not do. 

SO. If, indeed, the intent and meaning of Mr. Wilson’s request were, that 
you should amend the existing Regulations, by enacting new ones more adequate 
to the case which he had brought before you, he proposed that which you 
could have done, and which the enormity of the case would perhaps have 
justified ; but we do not blame you for having declined to take upon yourselves 
that extraordinary responsibility. 

21.But giving you full credit /'or cautious and equitable reserve, in not 
making^ an es post facto law for a particular emergency, we cannot forbear 
expressing our surprise that nothing has been done, in the course of the three 
years which have elapsed since thtsc transactions took place, to remedy the 

> not(^ious 
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Hotonpas inadequacjr of the law as it stood, for the purpose of preventing Jutfclal Letter 
similar emeigencies inJiiture, and of checking the progress of evils which, in 
your own view, must, wherever they prevail, completely frustrate the bene* *** ' 

ficial effects of the judicial system. 

22. It does not even appear from your latest records with whjeh we have 
been furnished, that you«have'made that reference to the Judges and Magistrates 
of the other zillahs, which in your Secretary's letter to the Magistrate of 
Sahara, of the 2Ist May 1813, you intimated your intention of making, as to 
the existence of similar abuses among their native officers and servants. 

23. Your supTneness in not taking any steps to amend, or even to bring into 
discussion, the provisions of the existing Regulations for preventing and 
punishing corruption and extortion among your native judicial servants, after 
the inefficacy oi those Regulations had been so clearly shewn, anti after the 
strong appeals which had been addressed to you upon the subject, both by Mr. 

Wilson and Mr. Baber, is the more remarkable, because we 6nd from the 
proceedings of your Board of Revenue, that in consequence of frequent 
embezzlement of public qioney, and of extensive combinations among your 
native revenue serv&nts, for the purposes of fraud, bribery, and corruption, the 
Board, so far back as tlie 22d October 1813, had transmitted to tiie different 
Collectors the outline of a Regulation for the better prevention and punishment 
of those offences among the native functionaries unjler their immediate controul, 
with*instructions to the Collectors, severally, to submit their opinions upon its 
provisions, and to suggesst such improvements or alterations as they might deem 
expedient. 'Why a similar course was not adopted by the Sudder Adawlut, and 
why (seeing that that court neglected so material a part of its duty) you did 
not call upon it to repair the omission, we are wholly at a loss to understand. 

24. By Regulation XII of 1802, *' corruption and extortion" in the native 
servants of a court of justice are to be tnus dealt with. The complainant it 
to be bound over to prosecute at his own expense, with the certainty that the 
utmost redress that he can obtain is the restitution of the sum corruptly extorted 
from him, l.ess by the sum expended in the prosecution; and with the risk, 
first^ if he fails in his proof, of liavingfosts to pay, and secondly, if he succeeds, 
of having an appeal to litigate. If ne succeeds in this civil suit, it is true the 
defendant is punished, in effect criminaUy, by a 6ne to the government of treble ^ 
the amount of damages given to the plaintiff, who is thus, incidentally and 
unavowedly, made to bear all the burthen of a public criminal prosecution. * 

Dismission from office may, it is also true, be a contingent consequence of the 
defendant’s losing his cause \ but the infliction of this punishment depends 
upon the tjovernment, and even the successful plaintiffmay therefore have still 
to tremble before the convicted extortioner in office. It is not a sufficient 
answer to this to say that Government will assuredly do its duty. The. 

Government jias many duties to discharge, which press more urgently upon its 
attention thsn a suit in a zillah court} and the very essence of legal decision is, 
that its eilects should be certain, and altogether independent of extra-judicial 
and arbitrary discretion. 

25. Can it b® supposed, that any native subject, with his natural timidity, 
and with his habitual reverence for all that is in authority, would not rather 
put up with any pecuniary injury not absolutely past bearing, than seek to 
vindicate his right at such cost, and at such hazard, and with such absolute 
hopelessness of indemnification ? 

26. .What might have been early predicated as the probable result of the law ^ 
when called into operation, has been practically excmplifled by the course of 
thp transactions in Canara. On the first discovery of the abuse, Mr. Wilson, 
more eager it must be admitted to attain the substance of justice than careful 
in attending to its forms, caused proclamations to be made, inviting and exhort* 
ing‘ the inhabitants to come forward and reveal their grievances, that they 
might be redressed gnd the authors of them , brought to punishment, under an 
assurance, that instead of each of the injured parties instituting a civil suit 
against his oppressor for damages, either for bribes received or money extorted, 
the delinquent should be criminally prosecuted by the Government Val^eel* 

, • ‘27. Then 
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jS7. Then, and not till then, were the natives emboldened to step for^ wJUi 
their accusations. Many who appeared with charges against the servants were 
not those who had actually paid the bribes, but persona acquainted with 
transactions. When Mr. Wilson, in consequence of your instrMctiona,*aban. 
doned ;|^, course which he had first taken, and proceeded (acedt^ing tq the 
Hegulaiipn) to try the charges which had been preferred, as civil actiens, we 
find that the change of process operated as a death lilow to the idquiry | and 
this, too, under circumstances which induced Mr. Wilson, and afterwards Miv 
Baber, to express their decided belief, that the corruption ^d extortions dr 
the native servants extended much further than even their own alarming state¬ 
ments had described. Mr. Wilson says, that " complaints against some were 
*' preferred, but given up when transferred to the civil court, in consequence 
<■ of the obstacles to substantiating the claims, and the heavy risks to be incurred 
in case of failure.” Mr. Baber declares, '* that many have, and will continue 
to forego their claims, rather than be at the expense and inconvenience o*f a 
public prosecution." 

^8. Of the parties who had originally filed informations against the native 
servants, those who had not themselves paid the bribes, fir from whom the 
extortions had not been levied, could not of course institute civil actions for 
damages, not having sustained any immediate injury. Those who had been 
personally injured were deterred from standing forth as plaintiffs in a civil suit in 
the zillah court, by the inconvenience of leaving their homes, their faiqilies, 
and their concerns, by the expenses of the journey and of legal proceedings, 
and by the not unreasonable apprehension that the^ ^ight lose their causes 
through the influence and mhneeuvres of that powerful combination which was 
opposed to their success. It is stated even that iji the latter case they would, in 
their turn, have been exposed to an action in the same court, on the p&rt of the 
delin(|uents, for damages on account of a suit pronounced to be frivolous and 
vexatious. 

S9. There wks another reason which is represented to have had, and must 
have had, a very powerful influence in deterring the aggrieved from seeking 
redress in the zillah court, in the mode prescribed by the Regulation, namely, 
the avowed determination of their opprdksors to appeal against the decisions 
which the zillah court might pronounce against them to the provincial court, 

* and even to the Sudder Dewanny at the presidency. This threat was actually 
, carried into execution, and we And, from Mr. Baber’s letter of the S9th July 

1815, that in one of the cases which the defendant carried by appeal to the 
provincial court, the plaintiff in the original suit had declined to defend the 
appeal “ rather than proceed to Tellicherry,” so that the provincial court was 
under the necessity of ordering the proceedings in appeal to he closed, afler 

hearing only the petition of the appellant. 

• # 

30. The provisions of Regulation XII. of 1802, appear to bfve been bon> 
rowed from Regulation Xlll of 1793 of the Bengal Code; and the objects of 
both Regulations probably were, first, to protect the native servants of the law 
courts from unfounded, malignant, and vexatious charges, and secondly, to in* 
duce those who might voluntarily pay money to the court .servants from corrupt 
motives and for corrupt purposes, or from whom money might be extorted by 
the court servants, by whatever means and under whatever pretence, to take legal 
steps to recover the amount of the bribe or exaction, in order that theguilty ser¬ 
vants might be exposed and brought to condign punishment As the evidence 
of tlic plaintiff is not admissible in a civil action, it may have been supposed 
that the process-by civil action would operate as a check upon false accusations; 
and as it seems to have been intended that the party aggrieved in cases rk 
extortion, and that one of the guilty parties in cases oi corruption, shoqld 
have an interest in informing and proceeding, whether against his oppressor or 
accomplice, the framers of the Regulation ‘doubtless felt that a proces.s by civil 
actiort was that which best corresponded with their view of obtaining pecuniary 
compensation, which could not be obtained by a criminal prosecution. 

31. But whatever may have been the views of its framers, it cantiot, W|» 
apprehend, be disputed, that the Regulation involved a very dangerous com¬ 
promise of principles; for the sake of objects which it has utterly failed in 

• attaining, 
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ttttiuiiofpi,. that the institution of a civil process^ as the only mode of pro* 
secOtiog a great public delinquency, is obviously inadequate td its obj^t. 

• 32.^ The immrtant distinction between corruption and extortion, and the ' 

oppOsilfe^chara^ters of an accomplice and a victim, are entirely overlooked in. 
the psovisions of this Regulation. Its framers do not appear to have coopered 
that th^givqf of a bribe,*in many cases, is as criminiu as the receiver, and 
may be more so, and that a combination between two persons to injure a third 
o^ht to be treated as a fraudulent or malicious conspiracy; whereas, in cases 
ofextortion, there is the most aggravated criminality on one side, and mere 
helplessness and jinmerited sufiering on the other. The Regulation did far 
too much for the comuptex, by not only permitting him to escape unpunished, 
but by giving him a chance of recovering his bribe: it did too little against 
the corrupted, by excluding evidence by which alone his guilt could be proved. 
It placed the victim extortion upon the same footing as the inciter of cor¬ 
ruption, while against the extortioner its penalties were most inadequate, and 
its operation powerless. 



S.3. We direct that, on thg receipt of this dispatch, practices of corruption, 
embezzlement, and extortion, on the part of your native judicial and revenue 
servants and others, be declared criminal offences, prosecutable by the Go¬ 
vernment itself, whether such acts immediately affect public or private in¬ 
terests. We do not mean that parties committing such acts should be 
invariably proceeded against in this mode, but that you should possess our 
authority for that purpose, and that the Regulation should emphatically 
declare that such a process will be resorted to whenever it may be deemed 
necessary. 

• * 

84. In the course of the correspondence which passed between you and the 
judicial futictionarips in Canara, both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Baber applied to 
you it) the most urgent terms for leave summarily to dismiss the native servants 
of the qpurt. These applications you could not comply with^ consistently 
with the Regulations, however desirable it might have been to dispense with 
the forms prescribed in such cases. 

35. In our revenue dispatch of the di September 1817, paragraph 110, we 
signified to you our opinion, that it would be expedient ^o revert to the ♦ 
arrangements prescribed by Regulations XIL of 1802, and II. of 1803, 
respecting the appointment and removal of the native servants employed under 
the Judges qnd Collectors. We have again taken this subject under our 
particular coi»ideration, and we are now so fully satisfied of the necessity of 
tliat measure, that we feel no hesitation in instructing you to carry it into 
effect. 

36. ,A pow'er in the Judges and Collectors of appointing and dismissing, as 
well as of susperqling the natives employed under their authority, is, we are 
persuaded, essentially requisite to the due and efficient administration of the 
affairs of their respective departments. 

37 . The restrictions which we have directed to be removed were imposed 
upon the Judges alRl Collectors under your Presidency, in conformity with the 
practice that had been established under the Bengal Code, and like many other 
rules of that code they are now felt by the Governor General in Council to 
have been founded on mistaken principles.- The injurious effects of those 
restrictions have been matter of frequent and strong representation among ther 
ablest and most intelligent of our judicial and revenue officers under that 
GovernmeAt, and.it is our intention, conformably with the sentiments which 
have of late bgen recorded on that subject, to give directions for their abro- 
gatiou'at that presidency. 

38. Wc find, indeed, from a Judicial dispatch (2d August 1816) which has 

recently been received from Bengal, that they have already been done away, 
as far as respects the magistrates. , 

89. Bengal Regulation IV. of 1805, which corresponds with Regulation I. 
of 1809 of your Government, was framed in consequence of n representation 
from Mr. Roberts, one of the Judges of Circuit, stating.that the zillah JudM , 
of Bylhet ha^ immediately upon his appointment, discharged the principal 




officeiiijojtth^‘court, notwithstanding thatthey Had always a*stedxrtdtpiaMt^|^'f ^ 
and thl^.;.^. a question whidi had been put to him by Mr. IMwrts,, ; 

“ the li<|iis^e had been adopted on a general principle that every ;, 

'« a Appoint his own officers, or from any complaints inaUtuted^aj^to^V^ 

*• f^om general bad character,” the zillab Judge repKed, “ tjha^Jbn' 

** had'r^bved some of the officers alluded to chie^ on a gener^ pipncip^bt 
*■ that'he was empowered to remove and appoint the several oQcera of thb 
•* court (excepting such as were appointed by Government) when it eqtpeat^ ‘ 
“ to him to be proper.” Such an arbitrary exercise of poster was not to tie 
for a moment tolerated : but there is a wide difference between relating the ’ 
exercise of power, and taking it away altogether. To*‘guara, howeyer,. 
against abuses similar to that which we have now referreato, we. desire tl^ - 
in restoring to Judges and Collectors the power of appointing and dismissing 
their native servants, you will declare, that they shall be held responsible for 
the manner in which they shall exercise it: that no native servant is to be 
dismissed excepting for misconduct or incapacity : that when dismissals and ^ 
new appointments take place the ground of the proceedings shall be recorded 
and reported; and that Government shall reserve tc^itseif the prerogative of 
reversing any proceeding of this sort, of which it may disapprove. 


40. By your letter, dated 26th of September 1816 (paragraphs 57 and 58), 
we are informed of Mr. Wilson’s application, that a suit instituted against him 
in the Supreme Court by the late Sheristadar of the zillaii court of Canara, on 
account of illegality in his judicial proceedings, should be defended at the 
public expense: and in the forty-eignth paragraph'd your subsequent letter 
of the 17 th February I 8 I 7 , you acquaint us, that the Attorney for the plaintiff 
had applied for the assistance of the Advocate General in the conduct of the 
same cause. We approve of the manner in which you have disposed of both 
applications} but we thii^ ourselves fully justided, under, the cirdumstfinces 
of the case, in directing that Mr. Wilson be borne harmless as to all the 
consequence^of the suit. ■ 


We are your loving friends, 

. (Signed) J. BEBB 

J. PATTISON, 
&c. &c. 


fudicial Letter 
to Madras, 
ISMay 1819. 


JUDICIAL LETTER to MADRAS, 

Dated 121A May 1819. 

Our Governor in Council at Fort St. George. , 

^ A 

Par. 1. OuB last letter to you in this department was dated the 7th ultimo. 

2. We have attentively considered the whole of your proceeffings towart™ 
carrying into effect the orders. which we had issued' for We refoi'm of your 
system of judicature and police. 

3. We are not surprised that in the execution of these orderk you fbudd 

yourselves engaged in long discussions involving many matters of detail. The 
minutes and reports of tho several authorities contain much valuable informa^ 
tion, but as nothing could be more unsatisfactory than a ^ntiimance of that 
controversial character which those discussions assumed, as it'is highly desirable 
that the undivided energy of Government should be employed* m giviogfi^^- 
effiracy to the measures upon which finally determined, we shall arattaih ^ 
fsoro all examination of the merits of the controversy, and from aU detailed 
remarks on the provisions of the Regulations themselves. Wq. shall Ooi^sot' 
ourselves with expressing our general satisfaction with them, and with dieSct*.' 
log that they be carried strictly anAjait^liy into execution. ' 

> , ; ii'%bere is np object which we have more at heart than giving-a.vtmp 
■'fiill and fidr trial to^is new system, and . look to'those who W : ; 

powers of gov^nment, and to oor servants acting under BMdf ictllKn^ Hi 
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[jii4ic^ ilepsTlmeiits, for the most zealous exertions'ip' oturry^ 
Ins in^ effisct. But our object would be entireljf djefcati^ un^ 
gns wpre adnfinistered in the spirit in which our inst!Ct*Bli^i|,we*i 
, therefore desire that you will be most cautious in i}fo^.^Spl6tioi, 

-—^fsons the ofi^ce of Ccdiector, as upon the zeal and tnl!j^n|ence of 
officer^iuch of she efficac^ of the new Regulations will depcH^rl 

5, It is hpapossible for us £o conclude this dispatch without acknowledging* 
fta tern» of th# warmest commendation, the zeal, ability, and judgment 
du^yed:l^tfae Commissioners in the execution of the arduous duty entrusted 
to, them. We are aware that the most important and laborious part of that 
datyfeUx>n Colonel Munro, the First Commissioner, in whose commendation 
would be superfluous for us to speak, were it npt for the purpose of* auflring 
for your information,- and for that of the ciyil service in general, that we 
COTsider'.the services which he has rendered , to the Company, and to the 
j liatifes, as Chief of the Commission, to be as deserving of our hearty acknow- 
' laments as any act«of his long and honourable public life. 


We are, 


(Signed) C. MAJORIBANKS, 
G. A. ROBINSON, 
&c. &c. 


London, 


ZBRATA. 

Page lOB, line 39, «6r iced ^ 

Page 157, Hn*t 6 and 7, for Sow«», Bahadur, read Bengal, Behar and Origia. 





